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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The object of the present Memoir is to furnish a general view of 
all the surveying and other geographical operations in India from 
their first commencement ; in order that, in reading reports of 
current work, ready means of reference to the previous history of 
each branch of the subject may be at hand. In case it should be 
desired to follow up an enquiry into the details of any particular 
operation or series of operations, the references in the foot notes 
have been made as copious as possible. 

It has been difficult to bring together a complete record of the 
marine surveys in consequence of the destruction of documents, 
and it would have been impossible without the aid of several 
surveying officers of the Indian Navy, who kindly furnished me 
with the necessary information.* Nothing has been done for many 
years to continue and complete the admirable work of the surveyors 
of the Indian Navy, but this state of things cannot last, and it is 
hoped that, before very long, the section on Marine Surveys will 
be useful as a means of reference. 

The liistory of the labours of Major Benncll and his fellow route- 
surveyors is particularly interesting, as the commencement of the 
vast operations of which they were the precursors. But their work 
is still extremely valuable in itself. For the decision of important 
points in physical geography, and of some engineering qttestions, it 
is necessary to compare surveys of the same place made at long 
intervals. The work done by Major Rennell in 1780 enabled 
Mr. Fergusson iu 1863 to argue from data, the absence of which 
would have left the question he was discussing in doubt ; while the 
want of early observations oij.- the? Katlwar. coast deprives the 
present tidal measurements of their comparative interest. 

♦ Namely, Captains Jenkins, Lynch, Felix: Jones, Selby, Constable, Taylor, Ward, 
Heathcote, Sweny, and Cruttenden, and Lieutenapts Collingwood and Barker, 
Mr. Marshall, and Dr. Carter. 
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PBEPACE TO THE FIBST EDITION. 


The narrative of the operations connected with the Trigono- 
metrical and Topographical Surveys is an attempt to describe work, 
the immense value and interest of which admits of no dispute. 
The main objects of these sections of .the Memoir are to enable an 
enquirer to gain a clear and comprehensive idea of the scope and 
nature of the surveying operations, to furnish him with the means 
of prosecuting his researches further, and to enable him to refer 
at once to the previous history of any particular survey. The 
accotmt of the surveys is followed by a Section on the arrangements 
for the supply of instruments, which have been made by Colonel 
Strange. It contains a brief description of his observatory in 
Belvidere Road, and some information respecting his plan of ex- 
amining and testing instruments, and his system of obtaining them. 

I have endeavoured, in the section on the Geological Survey, to 
enumerate the writings of those earlier labourers in this field 
who did such excellent service before the commencement of the 
Government Survey ; and to describe very briefly the operations of 
Dr. Oldham and his accomplished colleagues since that period. 
Besides supplying references to the volumes of the memoirs and 
records in which the accounts of the surveys are given, a perusal 
of the Section itself will give a general notion of the nature and 
extent of the Geological Survey, which has now been so ably and 
energetically directed by Dr. Oldham for upwards of twenty years ; 
and it ought also to convey some idea of the arduous and perilous 
character of the service, and of the high qualities necessary for its 
due performance. 

The researches of archaeologists are closely connected with the 
science of physical geography, and therefore naturally find a place 
in this Memoir. A perusal of General Cunningham’s recently 
published work on the ancient geography of India will show how 
close is the connexion. Moreover, the labours of the archaeologist 
involve very arduous field work, and he therefore belongs to the 
brotherhood of surveyors and geographical explorers. In the 
section on the Archaeological Survey of India I have enumerated 
the descriptions of ruins and the interpretations of inscriptions by 
Sir William Jones and his disciples, and have given a sketch of the 
interesting labours of James Prinsep and his enthusiastic com- 
panions in research. These earlier investigators prepared the way 
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for our living antiquaries and students of Indian monuments, among 
whom General Cunningham, Mr. Fergusson, Sir Walter Elliot, 
Dr. Wilson, Colonel Meadows Taylor, and Mr. Thomas take the 
lead. 1 have ranged their work under eight heads ; and have also 
given a brief sketch of the recent investigations of General Cun- 
ningham, Lieut. Cole, and Mr. Boswell. The Government.of India 
are now fully alive to the value of archseological research ; further 
surveys will no doubt be actively prosecuted ; and the foot notes 
containing references to the various operations mentioned in the 
text of this section may, I hope, prove useful. 

There is a strong disposition in India to establish a system of 
meteorological observing and ^reporting on a really satisfactory basis ; 
and a review of previous efforts of the kind, and of the labours of 
former observers, may be of some service in the consideration of 
future arrangements. The meteorological section is merely intended 
to furnish a history of previous operations, and to be useful for 
purposes of reference. It will serve to show how much con- 
scientious labour is often wasted and lost from want of systematic 
organization ; but it also records much invaluable work, such as that 
of General Boileau at Simla, and of Mr. Broun in Travancor, as 
well as the earlier most admirable observations and deductions of 
Colonel Sykes in the Deccan. Tidal observations have been much 
neglected in India. The efforts of Dr. Whewell bore scarcely any 
fruit, and there is little that is satisfactory to record, except the 
useful computations of Mr. Parkes for the tides at Kar6>chi and 
Bombay. A series of careful observations at other selected points 
round the coast is urgently needed. 

Indian astronomy dates back for more than a thousand years ; 
and old Aryabhata was nobly represented in later times by the 
learned and energetic Eajah Jai Sing, with his five observatories 
and colossal instruments. Worthy successors to the famous Eajput 
astronomer have been found in the ■ Directors of the Madras and 
Trivandrum observatories, and a Memoir on scientific operations in 
India would be very incomplete without a notice of the labours of 
the astronomers. 

The section on the Physical Geography of India is intended to give 
a comprehensive view of the attempts to deduce generalizations from 
the niunerous classes of observations that have been collected by the 
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surreyore, whether geodesistjs, geologists, antiquaries, or meteorolo- 
gists ; and it also contains some additional references to original 
soxirces of information, including a sketch of the labours of botanists 
and forest conservators. The subject, is one which could not he done 
justice to within the limits of even a large volume, and a mere sketch, 
such as is contained in this section, can only be of use in supplying 
references, and possibly in furnishing a few suggestions and incen- 
tives to further inquiry ; for physical geography is the comprehen- 
sive science which utilizes and makes jfruitful the observations 
accumulated by many classes of inquirers. If the triangulations of 
the geodesists are the skeletons which the topographical surveyor 
supplies with flesh and blood, it is the physical geographer who 
clothes these naked bodies with every description of graceful adorn- 
ment, and gives them beauty and completeness. 

The Memoir concludes with some accoimt of the system by which 
these difficult and expensive operations in India have been reduced 
to shape, and made serviceable, both to science and to the general 
public. The work of compilers and map makers forms a necessary 
supplement to the more arduous labours in the field. The Spanish 
Council of the Indies established an efficient Department for the 
utilization of the work of explorers, of which I have given some 
account ; but Hakluyt was the ancestor of our Geographical Depart- 
ment at the India Office, which also inherits the traditions of Rennell, 
of Dalrymple, and of Horsburgh. These are great names, and con- 
scientious efforts to emulate their services cannot fail to ensure 
satisfactory results. 

CLEMENTS E. MAEKHAM, 
Geographical Department 
of the India Office. 


January 1871. 



P li E F A C E 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The result of the publication of the first edition of the Memoir 
on the Indian Surveys was very satisfactory. It was a part of 
my plan that the Memoir should be supplemented by Annual 
Abstracts on the same model, each abstract being a Memoir for one 
year. The Abstract was to consist of connected narratives for the 
year of the various operations which are the subjects of the Memoir, 
accompanied by references to all books, selections, articles, des- 
patches, proceedings, or other papers containing fuller information 
on the different points. At the end of seven years the contents ol' 
the Annual Abstracts were to be embodied in the second edition of 
the Memoir. 

Accordingly these Abstracts of the Surveys were published in 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. In 1877 the time came 
for the appearance of the second edition of the Memoir. Out of 
the 760 copies of the first edition over 700 had been disposed of, 
and the earlier Abstracts were out of print. In the new edition of 
the Memoir it has been found advisable to increase the number of 
sections. An additional sub-section has become necessary for the 
Marine Survey Department ; and separate sections are added for 
the route surveys beyond the frontier of British India by native 
explorers, for the Revenue Surveys, for Tidal Observations, for the 
Statistical Survey of India, and for. a discussion of the ortliograpliy 
of Indian proper names. An index has also been added. In all 
other respects the arrangement of the two editions is identhjal. All 
who have been concerned in furthering the operations of the various 
Indian Surveys must look back with feelings of deep satisfaction 
to the amount and character of the* work that lias been aclueved in 
the interval between the publication of the two editions of this 
Memoir. 

In the Preface to the first edition it was pointed out that nothing 
had been done to continue the work of the Ihdian Marine Surveys, 
and a hope was expressed that before long the section on Marine 
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Surveys would be useful as a means of reference. That hope has 
been fully realized. Owing to the representations of the Q-eo- 
graphical Department the marine surveys have been resumed under 
the able management of Captain Tpylor, an efficient system has 
been organized, and most useful work is being done. The operations 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey under Colonel Walker have 
advanced with rapid strides towards completion. The Bevenue and 
Topograpliical Surveys have never been more active, and Colonel 
Thuillier has brought the various processes for the reproduction of 
maps, and the arrangements for the supply of geographical infor- 
mation, to a high state of perfection. The Geological Survey 
has, during the last seven years, made extraordinary progress, and it 
will not be long before the construction of a geological map of 
India will be possible. In archaeology the survey of General Cun- 
ningham hus added to the store of knowledge year by year. Mr. 
Burgess has vigorously entered upon a parallel survey in Western 
India, while Mr. Sewell has commenced similar operations ia the 
Madras Presidency. 

The Preface to the first edition pointed to the necessity for esta- 
blishing a system of meteorological observing and reporting on a 
really satisfactory basis. The importance of this matter was also 
brought to notice, again and again, in the Annual Abstracts. Now 
an efficient Meteorological Department is constituted under Mr. 
H. F. Blanford, a uniform system of registration has been esta- 
blished throughout India, and it is possible to combine all the 
results in one general review. In the first Preface notice was called 
to the neglect of tidal observations, and to the urgency of talcing 
them at selected points round the coasts of India. Measures have 
now been adopted to secure this end, and Captain Baird, an able and 
accomplished officer, has been entrusted with the superintendence of 
tidal observations. 

Similar advances have been made in the work treated of in the 
other sections of the Memoir ; and in every branch the useful aid 
furnished by the Geographical Department has been acknowledged. 
That aid has taken the form of incessant efforts to give publicity to 
work done, and to the aims and objects of labourers in India, of 
prompt attention to all requirements in this country, and of cordial 
co-operation on every opportunity. 
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The concluding section of the Memoir treats of the work achieved 
by the Geographical Department of the India Office itself during 
the ten years of its existence. There is stUl, I sincerely trust, a 
long and active career before it* and in watching the continued use- 
fulness of an important branch of official work, which I liad the 
honour to originate, all my labour and anxiety dxuing the ‘last ten 
years will be fully rewarded. 

CLEMENTS E. MAEKHAM, 
Geographical Department 
of the India Office. 


January 1878. 
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INDIAN MARINE SURVEYS. 


!eAELY voyages and the BOMBAY MARINE. 
A.D. 1601—1830. 


Tbcb Surveys of India began along the coasts, and the sailors 
preceded the shore-going surveyors by nearly 200 years. A sketch 
of the great services of the Indian Navy, therefore, ■will fitly precede 
an account of the operations of the surveyors on land. Before 
India could be measured, it was necessary to got there : and the 
history of Indian surveying takes us back to the day when James 
I(an(«/ster’s fleet of four ships and a victualler got under weigh from 
Torbay on the 2nd of May 1601. The East India Company set forth 
one or more voyages every year during the next twenty years ; and 
.the Company’s sea captains observed for latitude and variation with 
the greatest diligence, keeping careful journals which must have 
been full of valuable information for the construction of cliarts. , 

Lancaster and Middleton, the commanders of the first two East 
India fleets, only visited the Eastern Islands, and came home with 
ladings of pepper and cheerful hearts. It was Captain Keeling, 
the leader of the third voyage in 1607, who first went to Surat, 
landed Mr. Einch to form a factory, and sent Captain Hawkins, his 
second in command, to persuade the great Mogul, at Agra, to order 
Ms officers to deal justly and favourably with the English. Then 
followed Sharpey’s unlucky voyage and shipwreck on the shoals of 
Cambay, the remarkable voyage of Saris to Japan, and the esta- 
blishment of factories on the Malabar coast by other capfeuns, down 
to 1621. 

13ie observations of these bold and talented seamen bore good 
fruit in the shape of “ plotts ” (charts) aud sailing directions, which 
were condensed into “ Rules for our East ‘India’ Navigations,” by 
the famous Mr. John Davis of Idmehoui^, who made five voyages 
^limsdf J 

idchalfl Efekluyt, Ardhdeacon of Westminster, was the histo- 
; ^ographrar of the East Indies, receiving the appointment from Sir 

^ 1 Harris’s Yoyftges/* L, p. 224. 

(18441.) 1.126. A ' ’ ' 



BARliT VOYAGES. 


^Omius Suuth) the first Ohairman of East India Birc^tOra, in 3,@0I. 
Hakluyt hajl tie cus^y of aE tjtoi East |[pdia voyages, 

and made ^ceUent use both of them and of the information he 
glesmed&om “noted seamen of lapping,” ^ with whom he con- 
stantly conversed. For he freely communicated his knowledge by 
giving lectures to the students at Oxford, and “ was the first that 
“ produced and showed both the olde and imperfectly composed 
“ and the hew lately reformed mappes, globes, spheres, and other 
“ instruments of his arte, for demonstration in the common 
“ schooles, to the singular pleasure and great contentment of his, 
“ auditory.” 

While Hakluyt thus made the maps and journals from the Indies 
useful to the public, Edward Wright, the excellent mathematician 
and engineer who accompanied the Earl of Cumberland on Ms 
voyage to the Azores, was compiling and systematizing the logs 
and charts. He was the first person appointed by the Company to 
perfect their tjharts, in 1616, on a salary of 60;. a year,* and was 
thus the John Walker of the seventeenth century. 

Hakluyt died in 1616, and the journals of the East Indian 
voyages, no doubt with the consent of the Directors, were handed 
over to the Rev. Samuel Purchas, the quaintest and most enter- 
taining of old writers, but one who was much too fond of taking 
liberties with his materials. “ Purchas his Pilgrimes ” was pub- 
lished in 1626, and included the journals of the first twenty voyages 
fet forth by the East India Company, but in a sadly abridged and, 
mutilated form. Several of the oidginals have disappeared, and only 
one was ever published separately. Sir Thomas Smith, the Chair- 
man, who was the first to allow the journals to be lent, died on 
the 4th of September 1626, the year the “ Pilgrimes ” were pub- 
lished, andir Purchas himself died in 1626. The deaths of lender and 
borrower, occurring nearly at the same time, possibly account for 
the loss of some of the earliest journals of the Company’s voyages.* 

1 “Fuller’s Worthies,”?. 89. ’ 

* “ Cslendar of State Papers, East Indies,” p. 284. . - > 

“ Tfao Tojage of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam and the Malaco Islluids, minted 
for Walter Burre, 1606.” A new edition of this voyage was edited and anhetatedtiby 
Bolton Corney, Esq.,, and printed fat the Hakluyt Soeiety in 1885. Thq iEja^yt 
Society has also resolved to print the voyages of Sir James Lancaster, to baediW tj 
the present writer; together with a calendar of the Ic^ and 
Eaatjndiqvoyages down to the year 1707; whiqhare still preserved in the lhdia<]kioa.| 
This volume will be completed in 1878. 


STTRVmKO RI3COKD8. 


8tiH |»eserved at the- iEndia Office, and are 
m^hered in tr^d series; the first, eactending from 1606 to 1708; 
aii.lt t&e second, containing the logs of the East India Company’s 
sl^^ j^dm 1708 to 1832. The journals of Lancaster, Middleton, 
^4 Saris aire missing. A copy of the latter (being the eighth 
Vo^a^ of the East India Company) was purchased some years 
j^di frdm Mr. Kexslake, a bookseller at Bristol, and is now in 
the. Topographical Depdt of the War Office. The oldest logs, at the 
India Office, are those of Captain Keeling in 1606, and Captain 
Shstipey in 1608. Among the other journals, of the first series, 
theaw is a curious treatise on map making in Thomas Loye’s log 
kept on board the " Peppercorn ” in 1610 ; Downton’s memorial of 
his second voyage in 1613 ; the journal of the junk “ Sea Adven- 
ture,*’ on her voyage from Firando to Siam, kept by Captain 
Adams ; Sayer’s journal kept from Firando to Cochin China ; the 
journal kept in 1621 during a cruize off Manilla on board a ship 
in the combined English and Dutch fleets which sailed from 
Firando ; and journals of other voyages to Aden, Surat, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. One only of the 
Arctic voyages set forth by the East India Company lias been 
preserved. It is that of Captain Knight who sailed in 1606, and, 
landing on some frozen shore, was never heard of again. The dis- 
covery of the manuscript of Captain Knight’s journal goes some 
way io exonerate old Purchas, and to show that he did return the 
journals he borrowed, for Knight is one of his “ PUgrimes.” But 
though many of the logs have fortunately escaped destruction, a 
thick darkness closes over the subject of marine surveying, and 
continues far into the eighteenth century. For all log books dating 
farther back than 1865 have been burnt at Calcutta, and in 1860 
tons of precious records in the India Office shared the fate of the * 
Alexandrian library. Among them, the Minutes and Reports of 
the Committee of Shipping, containing a rich mine of information 
relating to aU that concerned the marine branch of the Company’s 
affairs,, as well as the Indian Navy logs that had been sent home, 
consigned to a fate worse than^ that of .warming a true 
heliover’s bath. * " 

Thus there . is Uttle light to be thrown upon marine affairs in the 
Btot Indiest and on the observations and surveys of the gallant 
seamen belonging to the Company’s service for' many years ; but* 
during those years the Bombay Marine was being devdoped into a 
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B03IBAT MAEINE, 


service which wajs destined to produce a noble succession of sur- 
veyors. J?roni very early times armed vessels were employed at 
Bombay to protect the Company’s ships from the pirates that 
swarmed along the coast. In 1743, on a reduced establishment, 
we find a commodore of the Bombay Marine with three 20?gun 
sliips, and several armed gallivats and grabs under his comsnand.^ 
In 1756 Commodore James, with a small force of the BomWy 
Marine, took the castle of Suwamadtirg,^ and wi the same year 
Admiral Watson, in taking Gheria, the stronghold of Ahgria, 
with five ships of the British navy and 2,000 soldiers under Clive, 
had besides nearly a dozen armed vessels of the Bombay Marine. 

Here then was the material for training surveyors ; but it was 
not until the days of Rennell and Dalryraple that real encourage- 
ment began to be bestowed upon marine surveying, and that its 
great importance was at last appreciated. 

Captain John Ritcliie was Hydrographical Surveyor to the East 
India Company from about 1770 to 1785, and surveyed the coasts 
of the Bay of Bengal and the outlets of the Ganges. His work 
formed part of the material for KenneU’s map of Hindustan. Many 
of his charts were engraved by Dalrympje, the Company’s hydro- 
grapher, and a manuscript volume of his remarks is preserved in 
the Geographical Department of the India Office.* But his lati- 
tudes and longitudes were taken afloat, and his soundipgs were 
barely more than sufficient to show the track of liis vessel. A 


1 “Anderson’s Western India.” “Rise of the army and navy at Bombay.” 
“ Bombay Quarterly Review,” v., p. 265. 

^ Suwarnadurg, {smear^ta golden, and diirgam foot.) 

^ “lieniiU'ks upon the coast and bay of Bengal, the outlets of the Ganges and 
Jnterjfweent rivers, according to the surveys of John Ritchie, hydrographer to the 
United India Company.” 

Contents, 

1. Entrance to the Ilooghly, and remarks on its pilotage. 

2. Rivers eastward to the Mogua, Coast Islands. 

3. Chittagong and Islands. 

4. Tempests to which the head of the bay is subject. 

5. Coast of Arracan. 

. 6. Coast of Ava to C. Negrais. 

7. Andaman Islands. 

8# Nicobar Islands. ' 

Dalrymple engraved Ritchie’s chai-t of the Coromandel and Orissa coasts (1771), 
and others. 
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daptaiu I/acam also surveyed the coast at the Hu^uth of the Hugli 
inl770. 

Captain Huddart is mentioned by Major Rennell in his Memoir 
on the map of Hindustan, as having taken a series of observations 
for latitude and longitude along the Malabar coast between 1780 
and 1790. 

, Captain J ohn MeOluer, in the ships “ Endeavour ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Panther,” 
surveyed the whole west coast of India from Diu Head to Cape 
Comorin. The resulting chart was drawn by Lieut. Wodgborough, 
and many of McOluer’s smaller plans were engraved by Dalrymple. 
McOluer made one of the earliest plans of Bombay harbour, 
assisted by Lieutenant Court, which was afterwards corrected by 
Dominicetti, and Wedgborough made a chart of the Laccadive 
Islands. McCluer was also the first to construct a chart of the 
Persian Gulf of any accuracy, and was far in advance of his time in 
his ideas of siorveying. 

The close of Captain McCluer’s career was remarkable. In July 
1783 the East India Company’s packet “Antelope” sailed from 
Macao. She was commanded by Captain Henry Wilson, and two lads 
from Christ’s Hospital were on board as midshipmen, named John 
Wedgborough and Robert White. On August 10th the “ Antelope ” 
ran on a rock near one of the Pelew Islands and became a wreck. 
The natives treated the shipwrecked crew with great hospitality, 
they built a small vessel, and when they sailed in her for Macao, in 
the following November, Captain Wilson took with liim a son of 
the King of the Pelew Islands, named Prince Lee Boo, who was 
taken to England, and died of small-pox at Rotherhithe on Decem- 
ber 27th, I784i.^ Captain McOluer was ordered to proceed to the 
Pelew Islands to report the death of Prince Lee Boo, with the 
“Panther” and “Endeavom*,” taking Wedgborough and White 
with him as Lieutenants. The “ Panther ” sailed from Bombay on 
August 24th, 1790, and reached the Pelew Islands on January 18th 
1791, when the sad news was conveyed to the father of Lee Boo. 
In Pebruary the “ Panther ” left the Pelew. Islands, McCluer having 
been ordered to survey the north coast of New Guinea. He was 


^ Soe ao account of the pelew Islamls, composed from the journals and coin- 
mumcations of Captain Henry Wilson, who, in August 1783, was there ship- 
wrecked iA the “Antelope,” by George Keate, F.B.S. (London 1788), 4to pp. S78. 

ie an abridgment of this Account in the “ Child’s Own Book ” (11th edition, 
1865, p. 848.) 
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etugaged on this nork from July to December 1791, disooTerihg the 
groat inlet at the western extremity, which was named MO<^uer 
Bay. The “ Panther ” then proceeded to Bendoolen, and afterwards 
returned to the Pelew Islands. Whjle there Oaptain MoOlueaf ad- 
dressed a letter, dated Pebruary 2nd, 1793, to Lieut. Wedgborohgh 
resigning the command of the “Panther,” asking for arms and 
ammunition, which were given to him, and announcing his intention 
of I’emaining on the islands; This having been arranged the 
“ Panther,” under command of Wedgborough, returned to Bombay 
on August 17th, 1793. McCluer married natives and lived con- 
tentedly for 16 months, when he got anxious for news, and went in 
an open boat to Macao. There he bought a vessel in order to return 
to the Pelew Islands for his family, at the same time writing to the 
Chairman of Directors with an application to be reinstated in the 
service. He returned to the islands, took his family on board, and 
then went t(» Bencoolcn. He sailed from thence and was never 
heard of again. But three of his wives had been sent to Bombay 
in another vessel and arrived safely. In 1797 they were sent back 
to the Pelew Islands, at the Company’s expense.^ 

Between 1777 and 1796 Lieutenant Archibald Blair was very 
actively engaged in making surveys of parts of the Andaman 
Islands, the Katiwdr coast, Salsette, and other patches here and 
there.** 

In 1788 Captain Michael Topping submitted a journal kept on 
board the E. I, C. ship “ Walpole,” in a voyage to Madras, with a 
chart of the Bay of Bengal. In 1790 he was sent to make a survey 
of Korangi and the mouth of the Groddvari river, a service which 
he performed most creditably, submitting a chart and a valuable 
memoir as its results. He was then employed during 1792 in 
taking observations for determining the course of the currents 
in the bay of Bengal ; and he afterwards took a series of levels 
of the river Kistna from the sea to Bezwara, • with a view to 
the construction of irrigation works. These services led to his 


1 See “ Supplement to the account of the Pelew Islands, compiled from the journals 
of the ‘ Panther ’ and ‘ Endeavour,’ two vessels sent by the H.E.I.C. to those Islands 
in 1790,” by the Rev. John Pearce Hochin (London 1803). This snpplemtot is 
bound up with the later editions of Keate’s Pelew Islands. 

* For an account of Blair's Survey; of the. Andamans, see “Selectioae from the 
Records of the Government of India” (Home. No. 24). Port Blair was nimiedAfthr 
him. . , 
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ll^KnDtmeiit as chief surveyor at Madras in 1794, when he drew up 
a general plan for the improvement of the geography and navigation 
of India. The bay of Korangi was surveyed again in 1806-6 by 
lieutenant Warren, who also made a plan of the roadstead of 
Vi^agapatam.^ 

The expedition to the coast of Egypt led to an examination 
of the Bed Sea in 1799-1800, and Sir Home Popham, who com- 
manded the fleet, drew up some sailing directions for its navigation. 
But even then it was not entirely unknown. On Lord Valentia’s 
chart the tracks are given of the cruizer “ Swallow ” in 177G, 
“ Venus ” in 1787, and in 1795 Lieutenant Court had taken the 
“Panther” up as far as Suez. A chart of the Bed Sea was 
drawn by Lieut. Bobert White in 1796, for wliich he received 
much praise and his promotion. In 1803 Lord Valentia was 
travelling in India, and while at Calcutta he declared to Lord 
Wellesley, the Governor General, that he felt it to be a national 
disgrace that the western coast of the Bed Sea shoidd be a perfect 
blank on our charts ; and his lordship volunteered to embark on 
board one of the cruizers of the Bombay Marino and investigate 
that shore, with a view to prosecuting further inquiries into the 
state of Abyssinia. The great Viceroy concurred, and Captain Keys 
of the cruizer “ Antelope ” was ordered to take Lord Valentia on 
board at Mangalur, and place himseK under his lordship’s orders. 
The “ Antelope ” sailed for Aden on March 13th, 1804, with 
Captain Keys as Commander, Lieutenants Hall and Maxfield, Mid- 
shipman Hurst, Lord Valentia in the anomalous position of com- 
manding the commander, and Mr. Salt as private secretary. The 
arrangement did not answer. At Mokha Captain Keys began to 
show a disinclination for the work, at Dhalac he accused Lord 
Valentia of wanting to get the credit of discoveries made by his 
officers, and at Mashwwa they came to an open quarrel, and only 
communicated with each other in writing. They returned to 
Bombay in September, and Captain Keys was put under arrest. 

Yet neither Lord Wellesley nor Lord V^entia were disheartened. 
Two other vessels were ordered to be fitted Dut for a second expe- 
dition under the same arrangement, .Which this time answered 
admirably. Captain Court, who had a high character both as a 

1 A manuscript memoir of Lieut, Warren’s Survey is preeeryed in the GeograpL ical 
Depaitment of the India Office. Captain Topping’s Memoir on Coringa (Korangi), 
■with notes by Lieut Warren and Captain Biden, was published^ by the Madras 
Government in 1855. — Selections, No. xix. 
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seanutn and a man of science, took command of the ** Panther/’ 
with Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt on board, and two midshipmen 
mmed Hurst and Crawford, while Lieutenant Maxfield hod the 
tender “ Assaye,” a small schooner. ^ They sailed from Bombay on 
December 4th, 1804, surveyed part of the Dhalac Islands, the great 
bay to which Captain Court gave the name of Annesley, the 
island which he called Valentia, and the coast for some distance to 
the nortli of Masdwwa. In July 1806 Lord Valentia landed his 
secretary, Mr. Salt, at Arkfko, accompanied by Captain Budland 
of the Bombay army, a Mr. Carter, and an adventurous blue-jacket 
named Pearce, to go on a mission to the ruler of Tigr6 at AntMo ; 
liis lordship visiting Mocha and other places in the meanwhile. 
The embassy was a success; but as for geography, Mr. Carter 
observed for latitude several times at AntMo, and his result was 
nearly 40 miles out. In November 1806 the whole party sailed 
from Masawwa, and reached Suez in the end of January 1806. 
Lord Valentia had agreed perfectly with Court and Maxfield, and 
had got some useful work done. They parted with regret, and the 
crow of the “ Panther ” gave liis lordship three cheers when he 
went over tlie side. The results of the surveys of Captain Court 
and his officers are given in a chart of the Bed Sea in two sheets, 
in Lord Valentia’s travels.^ Lieutenant Maxfield also made a chart 
of Masdwwa, and i)art of the Abyssinian coast, assisted by young 
Crawford and Hurst; for which he received Bs. 600 from the 
. Government as a recognition of his zeal, and his youngsters were 
granted Bs. 200 each. 

The hydrography of the Indian seas at the opening of the present 
century was deemed of sufficient importance to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a Marine Surveyor General at Calcutta, and Captain Court 
• was selected for the post, which he held until 1823.. During this 
period, from 1806 to 1820, Captain Daniel Boss was engaged, with 
the assistance of Lieutenant Maughan* and others, in surveying the 
coast of China.® In 1818-19 he surveyed the straits of Malacca, 


1 and travels to India, Gevlon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, 

in 1802-6, by George Viscount Valentidek, 3 vols. (London, 1809). » 

^ In 1804 r4ieiiteiiant Mauglmn .had made a survey of the Gulf of Kach, for which 
he received Rs. 1,CX)0 from the Goverament, an encouragement to others to emulate 
bis praiseworthy conduct.*’ 

3 ‘^Directions intended to accompany the chart of the South Coast of Chinas % 
Daniel Ross aud Philip Maughan, Lieuts. df the Bombay Marine.” Pr inted by order 
of the Directors of ti o East India Company, (London, 1808.) 
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Singapore. He also made surveys of a portion of the Gulf of 
iWhUi and of the Canton province, as well as of somo of the Eastern 
Isbnds. His charts were published as they were completed, and the 
whcle were incorporated into a general chart by Captain Horsburgh. 
Admiral Collinson, when surveying in China, had opportunities of 
testing several of the charts drawn from surveys by officers of the 
Bombay Marine, and he bears testimony to the accuracy of their work. 
It surprised him to find how much further advanced the Bombay 
officers were than the marine surveyors of that period in England. 
The surveys of the Canton river, and of the coast 100 miles on each 
side, by^ Daniel Ross, were found by Admiral Collinson to be re> 
mai-kably correct. Captain Court also had two vessels surveying 
the Bay of Bengal under Lieutenant Maxfield, and caused searches 
to be made for various shoals. Captain Knox surveyed a portion 
of the sea-face of the Sundarbans in 1803-4; and Captain Max- 
field’s chart of the coast from S&gar point to Lighthouse point at 
the mouth of the Hugli, from a survey 'executed in 1816, was 
in use until it was superseded by Captain Lloyd’s work in 1841. 
Admiral Sir Henry Blackwood having reported that H.M.S. 
" Leander ” had been safely at anchor inside the Armagon shoal, 
north of Madras, for four days during the monsoon, Captain 
Maxfield was sent to investigate the capabilities of the place, 
which has since been called Blackwood’s Harbour. He went 
there in 1822 on board the “Henry Meriton,” accompanied by 
Captain do Haviland, but the conclusion come to at the time 
was that its [distance from Madras was an. inconvenience which 
outweighed arty advantages it might have as an anchorage.^ 
In 1828, however, the Madras Government hired a schooner called 
the “Mary Anne’’ to ride out the monsoon in Blackwood’s Har- 
bour, as an experiment. 

In 1821 a partial survey of the Gulf of Kach was executed by 
Lieut. Middletob. 

While Captain Court was Marine Surveyor General at Calcutta, 
the name of James Horsburgh became indissolubly connected nith 
the Marine Surveys of India. Beginning life as a cabin boy, this 
bold and diligent Scotch sailor soon rpso'to the command of a vessel 
in the Eastern seas, and his innate love of surveying had excellent 
opportunities for development. After many years he returned to 
England, and the publication of a set of hk charts, engraved by 

1 Chart of Falikat and Armagon shoals, by Captain Maxfield. 
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Walker, at ouce placed him in the ^st rank of kydrogr^heif. 
Mr. Balrymple, who was hydrographer to the East India Company, 
died in 1807, and the post remained vacant for threes years. During 
that interval Captain Horsburgh published the first edition of his 
East Indian Directory, ‘ for winch \lie Court of Directors granted 
him a hundred guineas, and on November 10th, 1810, he was 
appointed to examine the journals of the Company’s ships, and 
became hydr<^apher. From that time all charts passed under his 
scrutiny, and were published with the benefit of his superintendence 
until the time of his death in 1836.* 

On the death of Captain Court in 1823, he was succeeded at 
Calcutta by Daniel Ross, “The Father of the Indian Surveys” as 
he was called. He was indeed the first who introduced a really 
scientific metliod. During the Burmese War from 1823 to 1826 
the useful operations under his superintendence were interrupted, 
but he had the “Research” (300 tons) and “Investigator” (460 
tons) at work in the Mergui Archipelago; and in 1827 Captain 
Crawford, the midshipman whose zeal, when with Lord Valentia, had 
been rewarded by a grant of Rs. 200, surveyed part of the coast 
of Arakan in a hired brig. John Crawfurd, in his embassy to 
Ava, speaks in the highest terms of Captain Crawford’s surveying 
work. The “ Research ” was given up to Captain Dillon to go 
in search of La Perouse, but the little “ Freak ” was substituted, 
and surveys were made along the Martaban coast. In 1828 Moresby 
surveyed some of the Laccadive Islands. 

In 1828 there was a fit of ruinous economy. The “ Freak ” was 
sold, the “ Investigator ” w'as declared to be unseaworthy on account 


1 The first edition appeared in 1808, the second in 1817, In 1874 Commander 
A. I>. Taylor published “ The Indian Directory founded upon the work of the late 
Captain James Horsburgh, F.R,S.” (Allen, 1874.) Sec page 43. 

Captain Horsburgh’s copy of the ^‘Minutes of the Committee of Shipping ” is 
preserved in the Geographical Department of the India Ofiice;^ The first entry is 


that recording his appointment 9 n 
the year after his death. 

Fourteen charts, actually compiled 
East India Company, viz, : — 

1. North Atlantic Ocean. 

2. South Atlantic Ocean. 

3. Part of the Indian Ocean. 

4. East Peninsula of India. 

6. West Coast of Sumatra. 

6. Straits of Rhio and Durian. 

7. Straits of Banca and Gaspar. 

8. Carimata Passage. 


7 , 10th, 1810, the last is on June 20th, 1837, 
by Horsburgh himself, were published bjr the 

9. Straits of Sunda. 

10. China Sea (2 sheets). 

11. Canton River, 

12. East coast of China. 

13. Eastern Passages to ChiniGt, 

sheets). * ' 

14. Tracks through Pitt Passage and 
Dampier Strait (1793). 



THE PERSIAN GULP SURVEY. 11 

of the ravages of white ants, and Lord William Bentinch ordered 
i^e surveying establishment to be broken up. 

But stout old Daniel Boss was urgent and importunate in advo- 
caiihg a resumption of the good work : and in 1830 he again had 
two brigs, the “ Mora ” and “ Sophia,” in the Morgui Archipelago, 
under his assistant. Lieutenant Lloyd, while ho himself exauiiued 
the coast of Arakan.^ Captain Boss did his work with great care 
and regard for scientific accuracy, and it was aU on a trigonometrical 
basis. He measured bases on shore by running a ten-foot rod along 
a cord stretched tight between the extreme points, and kept in 
position by stakes, the direction being verified by a telescope, ^^en 
woi'k on shore was impracticable, recourse was had to measurement 
by sound. The vessels were anchored when the weather was calm, 
and the time was taken between the fiash and report of a gun, on 
the assumption that sound travels 1,140 feet per second. All angles 
were taken with a sextant, and the tri angulation was verified by 
frequent astronomical observations. In Boss’s time the Government 
of India' used to strike off a few copies of his charts at Calcutta by 
lithography, and send the originals to the India House for engraving 
and publication.® 

Captain Daniel Boss resigned his appointment in November 1833, 
and was succeeded by his able assistant Lloyd. He retired to 
Bombay, where he was Master Attendant, and President of the 
Geographical Society from 1889 until just before his death.® 

In 1820 the survey of the Persian Gulf was commenced * under 
Captain Guy of the “ Discovery ” (208 tons), with Captain Brucks 
as his assistant, in the brig “ Psyche.” Guy retired, after having 
examined the Arabian side up to the head of the Gulf.® His suc- 
cessor, Captain Brucks, was a good sailor, though unfortunately not 

1 Captain D. Ross’s M.S. Sailing Directions, for the Mergui Archipelago” arc 
preserved in the Geographical Department o£ the India Office, 

2 o Progress of Maritime Surveys.” ‘‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
i., p. 327, 

® The following is a return of the cost of the Bengal Surveys from 1821 to 
, 1824 ”, 

1821-22. Annual expense of survey vessels ^‘Nqarchus^” **Minto,” Sophia,” 
and “Henry Meriton,” Rs. 1,19,055. 

1823-24. Annual expense of survey vessels “Research” and “ Investiga<or,” 
Rs. 59,379. 

1833-34. Annual expense of survey vessels “ Flora ” and “ Sophia,” R». 25,0.>5. 

^ The Persian Gulf Survey was commenced by Captain Maughan at Cape Masandiin, 
but he had done very little when Guy succeeded him. 

^ The memoir of Captain Guy’s portion of this survey, drawn up at his request 
by Lieutenant Houghton, is .preserved in the Geographical Depai’tment of the India 
Office in MS. 
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a scientific surveyor ; but he had under him Lieutenants Haines, 
Kempthome, Cogan, Pinching, Ethersey, Whitelock, and Lynch, 
all men of scientific and literary attainments, while the charts were 
constructed with great taste and ability by Lieutenant Houghton. 
This officer was afterwards draughtsman to the Indian Navy at 
Bombay. 

It must not be forgotten that surveying was but a small part of 
the work of the Indian Navy. The influence of England in the 
Persian Gulf was exercised to suppress piracy and extend eommerce, 
tp maintain the status quo of the chiefs, to exclude foreign influence, 
and to root out the slave trade. The English may look upon their 
connexion with the Persian Gulf with almost unmixed satisfaction. 
They have hunted down the atrocious hordes of pirates, and have 
enabled unarmed merchantmen to pass up and down in safety. The 
successful invasion of Persia in 1866 is amongst the more recent 
operations of the Indian Navy. The naval head-quarters in the 
Persian Gulf were at Bassadore (B&sldh), in tlxe Island of el-Kishm, 
where there was a hospital on shore, a bdzdr, five or six private 
houses, a billiard room, and a fives court.^ 

Tlie survey occupied ten years, from 1820 to 1830, and Lieuteuant 
Haines also examined the Mekrdn coast. The results are given in 
14 charts. We also have, as results of the old Persian Gulf Sur- 
vey, a “ Memoir descriptive of the Navigation of the Persian Gulf,” 
being sailing directions by Captain Bracks himself f notes made by 
Lieutenant Kempthorne on the identification of places touched at 
by Nearchus, which would have gladdened old Dr. Vincent’s heart; 
on the ancient commerce of the gulf, and on a visit to the ruins 
of Tahiri, which he successfully identified with the missing old 
Muhammadan city of Sirdf ;* and three papers by Lieutenant 
Whitelock, one being a descrij)tion of the islands at the entrance 
of the gulf, another an account of the Arabs on the pirate coast, 
and the third a narrative of a journey in ’Omdn.* 

Captain Bracks was an old sailor who had been ct sea ever since 
he was 11 years of age, and he had completed 16 years’ service in 
the Bombay Marine. He endeavoured to give his work a trigonome- 
trical basis, and always observed for latitude and longitude on shore, 

1 “ Report on Bassadore, with a plan of the roods,” by Midshipman HeweU. 
“Bombay Selections,” No. 24, p. 47. 

a “ Bombay Selections,” No, 24, pp. 527-634. 

s R. 6, S. Journal,” V. p. 268. “Bombay 6. S. Journal,” i. p. 294, and xiii. 
p, 125. 

* “ R, G. S. Journal,” viii. p. 170. “ Bombay G. S. Journal,” i. p. 294. 
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Hath an artificial horizon, because the refraction was so great at. to 
maJce it useless to observe with the natural horizon. But in fact 
only a portion of the survey was trigonometrical, and the bases were 
m^ured from ship to ship by sound. The other portion was merely 
a running survey, verified to some extent by astronomical observa- 
tions. There was also some confusion in the longitudes. One half 
of the survey is referred to the meridian of Bassadore, which was 
fixed by chronometrio mea.surement from Bombay ; but, in those 
days, Bombay was 7 miles too far to the east. The other half of 
the survey was calculated from Bushire, the longitude of which had 
been correctly fixed by Mr. Rich, a former Political Resident, of 
high scientific attainments.' Thus the work does not come up to 
the standard of excellence subsequently reached by the officers of 
the Indian Navy, and most of it has since required revision. 

At the same time this old survey of the Persian Gulf reflects 
credit on those who executed it, when the imperfection of their 
instruments and the difficulties they Imd to overcome are taken into 
consideration, as well as the fearful climate, the hostilities of Arab 
tribes, and the great amount of work done. Guy and Brucks were 
both invalided, besides junior officers. Captain Brucks returned to 
England in 1842. He died in 1850. He was for years employed 
in preparing a historj^ of the Indian Navy, but the papers collected 
by him on this subject have never been published.'^ 

After returning from the Persian Gulf, Lieutenants Cogan and 
Peters made a survey of Bombay harbour and of the coast as far as 
Bankote in 1832, which was published on a chart of two sheets.® 

In 1832 the Bombay Marine was converted into the Indian Navy, 
by the wish and command of King William IV., and an admirable 
system of surveying was inaugurated under the auspices of its first 
Oommander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Malcolm. 


1 The manuscript geographical and archseological memoranda and maps of Mr. Rich 
were presented to the Gcoj^apliical Department of the India OHice by Mr. Claude 
Erskine, in 1877. 

® See ‘^Bombay Times,” March 16, 1850, 

® The oldest English plan of the harbour of Bombay is in Fryer’s work, published 
in 1698. Next there is one by Mr. Nicholson, master of H.M.S. “ Elizabeth,” published 
in 1787 ; it is stated to be an index to a large one in eight sheets. Then followed that 
by McCluer and Court, corrected by Dominicetti ; and then the survey by Cogan and 
Peters. (See page 33.) DalrJ'mple published a plan of Mahim and the north enj:l 
of Bombay Island by Lieut. Edward Harvey, from a survey in 1777. 
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THE INDIAN NAVY. 

A.D. 1832—1862. 

Whin Sir John Malcolm came out as Governor of Bombay in 
1827, his brother Sir Charles was appointed Commander-in-Ohief 
of the Bombay Marine, which was henceforth to be called the 
Indian Navy.^ The change dated from 1832. Sir Charles Malcolm 
instituted several extensive and important surveys : and the Indian 
Navy, which came into existence under lus auspiees, saw its most 
palmy days during his administration. He was the first Commander- 
in-Ohief of that distinguished service. He was also the founder of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, an enlightened patron of science 
and literature, and a warm friend to the officers who served under 
him.® The first important act of his administration was the forma- 
tion of the Red Sea Survey. 

In 1829 the Indian Government resolved to prepare to open the 
route by Egypt for steam vessels, and coal was sent from Bombay 
to Suez in a collier, escorted by the ten-gun brig “ Thetis,” as a 
protection from pirates that then swarmed in the Bed Sea. The 
old tub was lost on the reefs north of the Jaffatine Islands, and on 
the return of the “ Thetis ” to Bombay a regular survey was resolved 
upon. 

At that time all knowledge of the B/cd Sea was derived from the 
chart of 1796 by Lieutenant White, from some sailing directions 
drawn up by Sir Home Popham during the expedition of 1800, and 
from Captain Court’s charts of part of the western coast, when 
with Lord Valontia.* 

Captain Moresby, an excellent seaman and surveyor, was appointed 
to the “ Palinurus ” to survey the northern half from Suez to Jiddah, 
while Captain Elwon, in the “ Benares,” took up the southern half 
from Jiddah to Bab-el-Mandeb. The officers were picked men; there 

^ Sir Charles Malcolm, one of three distinguished brothers, was liorn in Septejnber 
1782, and entering the navy served in his brother Fultenej’s ship at the cutting out 
of vessels at Manilla, in 1798. His promotion was rapid, and he saw much service 
throughout the war. He was knighted by Lord Wellesley at Dublin in 1826, and 
became a Rear-Admiral in 1837. ; 

* The Bombay Geographical Society was instituted on April 9th, 1831, and Sir 
Charles Malcolm was its first President, from its foundation until he left India in 
1838, when he was succeeded by Captain D. Ross, 

^ See page 7. 
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vr&& Oarless, the future surveyor of the mouths of the Indus ; James 
Yoittng ; Pinching; Powell; Barker, the Abyssinian traveller ; Chris- 
topher, the pioneer of the Indus, who fell gloriously at Multan; 
Wellsted, the accomplished 'author ; and Felix Jones, then a very 
young officer, but whose skill as a draughtsman was already appre- 
ciated. No expense was spared in fitting out the expedition,* and 
all the surveying appliances of the day were provided, besides ample 
supplies' of well-found boats and tenders. The latter were native 
craft with Arab crews. The sea was then practically unknown, and 
great dangers and privations were inseparable from such a service. 

The first base was measured by a chain at Suez by Captain 
Moresby in 1830, and the survey was steadily continued, without 
other interruptions than were necessary to refit the ships and crews, 
to its completion in 1834, by a system of triangulation down either 
shore. The work was verified by frequent bases, by almost daily 
azimuths, by latitudes by the sun and stars observed on shore with 
artificial horizons, and by chronometric differences.’ 

The original charts were drawn on a scale of an inch to a mile, 
but in places where the complicated nature of the channels required 
greater nicety, scales as high as ten inches were employed. 

The original drawings were mostly by Felix Jones. 

The noble resolution of all the officers was that the Bed Sea 
Survey should be as perfect as labour and skill could make it ; and 
it has served well to guide thousands of steamers up and down one 
of the most important and, at the same time, one of the most 
intricate routes in the world. 

The charts were compiled at Bombay from the original drawings 
by Lieut. Oarless, and sent home to be engraved. The northern 
part of the Bed Sea, by Captain Moresby, was published in two sheets 
in 1833, and the southern, by Captain Elwon, also in two sheets, in 
1884. Two sheets of harbours in the Bed Sea, and the sailing 
directions by Captains Moresby and Elwon, were published in 1841. 
In 1848 Captain Barker, I.N.,made a re-survey of the anchorage at 
Suez;* and Suez Bay, as well as the Straits of Jubal, have recently 
been again examined by Captain Manspll, B.N. • In the contem- 
plated partial revision of the survey, called for by the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the great increase of traffic, the original 


^ Letter from Captain Felix Jones to.tbe Hydrographer of the Admiralty, 
My lath, 1870 « : ‘ 

* Captain Barker’s chart of Suez Bay was accompanied by a memoir. 
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drawings on lai^r scales would have been of the greatest possible 
value, but it is feared that they have been carelessly thrown aside 
and lost. 

The literature of the Red Sea Smyey is chiefly from the pens of 
Lieuts. CarlesB and Wellsted. In the second volume of his “ Travels 
in Arabia,” ^ Wellsted gives a most interesting account of the pro- 
ceedings of the survey in the gulfs of Suez and Akaba, and along 
the coast of Arabia ; and he also wrote several detached papers 
bearing on the work on which he was engaged in the Red Sm, 
while Carless furnished a valuable memoir on the gulf of Akaba.® 

A survey of the coral islands which cross the track of Indian 
trade had long been considered of the greatest importance to navi- 
gation, and Captain Horsburgh strongly urged its necessity.® As 
soon, therefore, as Captain Moresby had completed his work in the 
Red Sea, ho was ordered to proceed in the surveying ship 
“ Benares,” with the “ Royal Tiger,” commanded by his assistant 
surveyor, Lieut. Powell, and a large decked boat called the 
“Maldiva,” to survey the Maidive Islands. The surveying staff 
was composed of Lieuts. Robinson, James Young, Barker, Mac- 
donald, Riddle,® Christopher, Michael Lynch, and Pelix Jones. The 
latter officer drew the original charts, and their execution was so 
beautiful that they were brought home for the Queen’s inspection. 
The Maidive Islands were almost xinknown, and in order to acquire 
a knowledge of the language, customs, and resources of the inha- 
bilnnts, Lieuts. Young ® and Christopher were landed in June 1834i, 

1 Travels in Arabia.,” by Lieut. J. R. Wellsted (2 vols.), 1838. 

3 Noti’is on Bruce’s charts of the coast of the Red Sea, compared with the posi- 
tions of the recent survey,” by Lieut. Wellsted. — R. G. S. Journal^ v. p. 286. 

“ Observations on the coast of Arabia between Ras Mohammed and Jiddah,” by 
Iiieut. Wellsted. — R, G, S. Journal, vi. p. 51, 

“ Memoir on the Gulf of Akabah, from notes during the survey by Moresby in 
1833,” by Lieut. Carless, I.N. — Bombay G. S, Journal, vol, i. 

Lieut. Wellsted died in 1843. He also published a work entitled “The City of the 
Caliphs ” 2 vols., and wrote an elaborate memoir on the Island of Socotra, which he 
visited and explored in 1837, iu the R* G, S. Journal, v. pp, 129-229, with a map. 
See also Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, iv. p. 138, 

3 Captain Horsburgh had written a paper in 1832 on the “Navigable Channels 
separating the atolls of the Maldivo Islands.” — R, G. S. Journal, ii. p. 72. 

^ Mr. Riddle died from the effects of the climate of the Maldives. 

* This distinguished officer was lost in a hurricane on the Malabar coast in April 
1847, when iu command of the “ Cleopatra.” See a pnper on the subject of this 
hurricane by ^Captain Carless in the Bombay G, S, Journal, ^^ii. p. 93. James 
Toung was engaged at the time of his death in diligently collecting materials for wind 
and current charts. 
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for some time at Mal4, the principal island. The 
insplibs of thmr observations, are recorded in a very interesting 
mer^ir.^ It was found that the Maldivans were a civilized, com- 
- mer^al) and seafaring people, who constructed their own quadrants, 
and teanslated our nautical tables into their language.** Having 
completed the Maidive Survey, Captain Moresby proceeded to the 
Chagos Archipelago in February 1837, and afterwards surveyed 
part of the Saya da Malha bank, about five degrees S.E. of the 
Seychelles. He completed this important work, and returned to 
Bombay in September 1838.* 

Mr, Darwin, in the preparation of his work on the structure and 
distribution of coral reefs,'* received much assistance from Captain 
Moresby. One section of his chapter on Atolls is devoted to the 
Maidive Archipelago and the great Chagos Bank, and mainly con- 
sists of information communicated to him by Captain Moresby, 
which enabled him to give accurate and very interesting descriptions 
of these coral formations. 

The Gulf of Manar and Palk Strait, with the Pamban Channel 
and Ceylon coast, were taken up, after the completion of the 
Maidive Survey, by Lieuts. Powell and Ethersey, assisted by 
lieuts. Grieve and Christopher, with Felix Jones again as draughts- 
man. They surveyed the Pamban Pass, the west side of Palk Strait, 
Adam's Bridge, the west coast of Ceylon from Galle to Colombo, 
and a small portion of the Tinnovelli coast. After their recall in 
April 1838, the work was continued by Captain Franklin, ll.N., 


^ ** Memoir on the Inhahitants of the Maidive Islands,” by Liout. James Younf^ and 
Lieut* (Christopher . — Bombay G. iS, Journal^ i. p. 54. “ Vocabulary of tlie Maldivan 

language/' compiled by Lieutenant Christopher, l.N . — Journal of Um Royal Asiatic 
Sooiety, vi. p. 42. 

* See a very interesting account of the nautical in.struments used by the Maidive 
navigators, by James Prinsep, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ v. p. 784. 

3 The charts resulting from these surveys arc — 

L Maidive Islands, by Captain Moresby and Lieut. Powell. 3 sheets. J835. 

“ 2. Maidive Islands (reduced). 

8. Chagos Archipelago, by Moresby and Powell. 1836. 

4. Principal groups in the Chagos Archipelago, by Moresby and Powell. 1837. 

Captain Moresby drew up sailing directions for the Islands and Cliagos 

AiHshilpelago : “Nautical directions for the Maidive* Islands and the Chagos Archi- 
by Commander Robert Moresby, I.N., 1839. Printed by order of llic 
Court of Directors. (London, 1^40.) Sec a Summary of “Moresby’s Report < n 
tbe Maldives ” in the Bombay G. S» Journal^ i. p. 102. 

Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. Fir 
edition 1842* Second edition, revised 1874. 

; ; (13441.) B 
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afterwards the Madras Master Attendant.^ This officar ejteeuted 
lus survey in a small country craft of 60 tons, between 1840 
and 184i6. He completed the coast jfrom Cape Comorin to Point 
Oalimere on the Indian side, and made a plan of Tutikorin harbour, 
and of the pearl banks.® Dalrymple had published a plan of 
Tutikorin by Van Keulen, in 1782. 

While Moresby went to the Maldives on board the “Benares" 
the old “Palinurus" was fitted out for the survey of the south 
coast of Arabia, which was commenced in October 1838. Captain 
Haines received the command, and his officers were Lieutenants 
Sanders, Cruttenden, Grieve, Rennie, and Dr. Hulton. The survey 
was intended to cover 500 miles of coast, but it was discontinued 
in May 1837, and Captain Haines was appointed Commissioner for 
the arrangement of affmrs at Aden with orders to obtain satisfaction 
from the Sultan, for the plunder of a Madras vessel that had been 
wrecked on the coast. He arrived there in command of H.E.I.C.S. 
“ Coote ” (18 guns) ; and Aden was occupied by the English on 
January 16th, 1839. • Captain Haines was the first Political Resident 
of Aden, and held that post for 12 years. Now that so many 
years have passed away since the end of his melancholy career, 
regret may be expressed at the sad and cruel fate of this zealous 
but unfortunate officer.® He completed the survey of a large portion 
of the south coast of Arabia, and in October 1837 Lieut. Oarless 
was despatched to survey the coast of Africa about Cape (Jardafui, 
work which was satisfactorily accomplished. 


The resulting charts are — 

1. Coast of Madura, by Powell, Ethersey, and Franklin (1838). 

2. Western side of Palk Strait, by Powell and Ethersey (1838). 

3. Pamban Pass, by Powell, and Ethersey. (1837). 

4. Islands of Ramasward and Manar, by Powell and Ethersey. 

5. W. coast of Ceylon. Franklin, Powell, and Ethersey, 4 sheets. 

6. Palk Strait and Gulf of Manar. Powell, Ethersey, and Franklin. 2 sheets. 

(1838 and 1845). 

7. Harbour of Tutikorin. Franklin (1842). 

8. Coast of Tinnevelli. Franklin (1842). 

Lieut. Christopher wrote an account of Adam’s Bridge and Rameswaram, with a 
plan of the temple . — Bombay G, Journal^ vol, vii. 

» Captain Franklin’s sailing directions were published by the Madras Government. 
« Instructions for navigating the Gulf of Manar and Palk’s Bay.” (1851), 

His chart of the Pearl banks was lithographed 5 and there are copies in the Oeogra*^ 
phical Department of the India OfBce. (See General Catalogue,) 

® Correspondence relating to Aden, Parliamentary Paper, 1839. 
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surveys are utilized by the publication of ten charts,' 
eud are also described in several very interesting memoirs. 
Captain Haines himself has given a graphic account of the Hadhra- 
maut and Yemen coasts in two elaborate papers;* and his assistant 
and successor, Captain Sanders, has supplemented them by a further 
paper ;® while Lieut. Cruttenden has given us a journal of hi§ ex- 
cursion into Dafax,* Hr. Hulton, the siugeon of the “ Palinurus,” 
furnished a very interesting history of the Kuria Muria Islands,® 
and Lieut. Cruttenden has published a still more valuable account of 
his visit to Sana’d, the capital of Yemen, while the “ Palinurus ” was 
surveying Mokha roads jn 1836.® Sana’^i, had not been seen by any 
European since the time of Niebuhr in 1762,’ which gives addi- 
tion.’d importance to Lieut. Oruttenden’s account of the town, and 
of the cofPee-yielding highlands which he traversed to reach it. 
Hr. Hulton, who was Cmttenden’s follow traveller, was taken ill 
on the road, and died soon after returning to Mokha. Commander 
Albany Grieve succeeded Captain Sanders, and completed the 
Arabian coast survey in 1849. He wrote sailing directions and 

^ 1. Entrance to the Ked Sea, by Haines. (1835). 

2. S.E. coast of Arabia. Haines. 3 sheets. (1836). 

3. Several bays near Cape Aden. Haines, (1836). 

4. N.E. coast of Arabia. Sanders and Grieve. (1849). 

5. Gnlf of Aden. Haines, Barker, and Grieve. (1847). 

6. Kuria Muria Islands. Haines. (1837). 

7. Island of Socotra. Haines. (1834). 

8. Islands west of Socotra. Grieve. (1848). 

9. N.E. coast of Africa. Carless. 2 sheets. (1838). 

10, Gulf of Masira. Grieve. 2 sheets. (1847). 

2 Memoirs to accompany the chart of the south coast of Arabia, by Captain 
Haines,” Parts I. and II. — JR, G. S, Journal ^ ix. p. 125, and xv. p. 104. 

Two copies of the original manuscript of the first part of Captain Haines’s Memoir, 
with pen and ink sketches and copies of Himaiilic inscriptions at Sana’^, by Lieut. 
Cruttenden, are preserved in the Geographical Depai:tment of the India OfSce. 

® ‘‘ Short Memoir of the Proceedings of East India Company’s brig ‘ Palinurus’ 
during the examination of the Arabian coast.” — H, G, S, Journal^ xvi. p. 169. 

^ ‘‘Journal of an excursion into Dafar,” by Midshipman Cruttenden. — Bombay 
G, S, Journal, vol. i. The MS. of Cruttenden’s Journal, dated “Palinurus,” Murch 
16th, 1836, is preserved in the Geographical Department o£the India Office. 

® “ Account of the Curia Muria Isles,” by the late Dr. .Hulton. — R, G. S, Jounml, 
xS. p. 1 56 $ Bombay G. S, Journal, vol. iii, • 

® “ Excursion to Sdna, the capital of Yemen,” by Lieut. Cruttenden. — Bombay G, 
& Journal^ vol. ii., and R, G, S, Journal, viii, p. 267. 

^ The Rev, Mr. Stem, who afterwards suffered a long captivity in Abyssinia, was 
at Sana’d in 1856. He went there to visit the Jews, travelling from eMIudaidah in 
the dress of an Arab. See an article on Yemen in the Geographical Magazine for 
Januaiy 1874, p. 39S. 

B 2 
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notes about the coast, which were incorporated* in the ** Gulf of 
Aden Pilot,” drawn up by Commander Ward and publifibed by 
the Admiralty in 1863. 

In 1833, Lieut. Whitelock, a vet^n of the Persian Gulf, comr 
menced a rough survey of the west coast of Katiwdr, and had 
completed it as far as Diu, including the island of Bait, at the time 
of his death in 1836. In the following year Lieut. Ethersey zea- 
lously took up the work where Whitelock left ofE, and surveyed the 
coast round the head of the Gulf of Cambay, and down the east side 
to Surat, as well as the N. Konkan coast from St. John’s to Bassein. . 
He performed this work in a miserable native pattamar called the 
“ Bhowany,” with the water washing up to his ankles under the 
cabin table.^ During this service Ethersey laid down the dan- 
gerous shoals off Surat called the Malacca banks, on which Captain 
Sharpey was wrecked in 1607, attentively observed the bore or 
rushing tide at the head of the Gulf of Cambay for two successive 
seasons, and csxplorcd the fossiliferous tertiary formations on the 
island of Perim. Besides his charts, the results of his survey are 
recorded in two valuable memoirs.^ 

We now come to the important work of the officers of the Indian 
Navy in the River Indus. Wlien Colonel Pottinger went to Sind 
in 1833, ho was accompanied by Lieut. Del Hoste, who prepared a 
topographical memoir with sketch maps, and Alexander Bumes was 
also exploring the Indus in those days.® The work of Lieut. 
John Wood* in the Indus commenced in about the year 1836, in 

1 The charts representiuji; this work of Whitelock and Ethersey arc — 

1. Coast of Katiwar from Diu to Dwarka. Whitelock. 1833. 

2. Katiw^r from Diu to Perim Isle. 2 sheets. Ethersey. 1836. 

3. Diu Harbour, Whitelock. 1833. 

4. Gulf of Cambay. Ethersey. 1845. 

^ “ On the bore or rushing tide in the Gulf of Cambay.” — /?. <r. S. Journal^ vlii. p. 196, 

Notes on Perim Island, in the Gulf of Cambay .” — Bombay G, S, Journal^ vol. ii. 

The Bore in the Gulf of Cambay .” — Bombay Selections^ No. 25. 

^ In the Geographical Department of the India Office there is a MS. Route book 
of the Mission to Sind in 1 833, with Sketch maps,” by laeuts. Patterson and Del 
Hoste, (There is a memoir by Lieut. Del Hoste on Sind in the Bombay G* 
Journal^ i. p. 22.) 

Also MS. map of the Indus and Puiyab rivers from the sea to Lahore, by A^BumeSi 
with a paper regarding the construction of the map. 

^ John Wood was born in 1812, educated at Perth Academy ; and joined theBombe^ 
Marine when very young. He retired in 1842, and, after visiting many of the eolenks, 
he finally liecame managing Superintendent of the Indus Flotillia, and lived for many 
years in Sind. He was of an extremely retiring disposition, but his great worth as a 
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of the first steam vessel that floated on the livcr, when he 
examined its course from the sea to Haidarabad, and remained in 
the country to observe its periodical rke and fall. In 1836 Lieut. 
-Wood accompanied Alexander Burnes in his mission to Kabul, 
and afterwards performed one of the most remarkable jornmeys 
that has ever been undertaken in Central Aria. Wood made a 
survey of the Indus from its mouth to Attock. At Kalabagb, the 
point where the mighty stream escapes from the Salt Range, he 
found it impossible to stem the current. Undaunted by the 
difBculty, Wood landed and went by forced marches to Attock, 
thenoe descending the river and completing his survey amidst the 
falls and rapids. After reaching Kabul he crossed the mountains 
to Kunduz, and was eventually the first European, except Marco 
Polo, who ever reached the “ Bam-i-Dunya ” or roof of the world. 
Thus in 1838 Wood discovered the source of the Oxus, and for this 
splendid achievement he received the Gold Medal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society in 1842.^ Afterwards Commander Groimds and Lieut. 
Stroyan surveyed the rivers in the Punjdh, and were so employed for 
two or three years. Their plans were recently discovered in a box at 
Bombay, with other valuable originals, by Commander A. B. Taylor. 


valuable public servant was fully rocognizetl, and his loss was much felt in Western 
India. Captain Wood died in London on November 13th, 1871. (See li, 6'. S, 
Jourrialf xlii. p. clvii.) 

1 ‘‘ Memoranda on the River Indus,” by Liout. John Wood . — Bombay G, S, 
Journal^ vol. i. 

Report on the source of the Oxus, by Wootl.” — U, G, S. Jotmialy x. p, 520. 

Personal Narrative of a Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, by the Route of 
the Indus, Kahool, and Badakshan,” by, Lieut. John Wood. (1845.) A second 
edition, ‘with an essay on the geography of the valley of the Oxus, by Colonel H. 
Yule, C.B., was published by Mr. Murray in 1872. 

Selections from the Recoixls of the Bombay Government,” No. 1 7. 

There are several manuscript maps by Lieut, W^od in the Geographical Depart- 
ment of the India Office. A series of sheets of the Indus and a chart of the Indus 
fromMittun to Attock in 1838; four sheets, on a scale of two inches to the mile, 
not coloured. 

The original MS. maps, showing the routes of Lieut. Wood in Central Asia, are 
also preserved in the Geographical Department of the India Office. . They consist ol a 
map of the upper valley of the Oxus from Kunduz* to ith source, showing the n«‘W 
ground explored by Lieut. Wood, 1837-38; a survey of routes from Peshawnr u> 
Bamian, with sketches and sections of the Khaibar and Hindu Kush passes; t)«e 
route of Burnes’s mission to Kabul, in the sheets; and the whole ofBimKis’s route 
from ]&bul to Bokhara, and thence through Persia to Bushji*e,* in nine sheets, drav rr 
by; Lieut. Wood. There are also a set of route surveys in Turkistan (seven sheetb 
and a reconnoitring survey of the Ehawk pass, the most easterley from* Kabul to Balkh 
in Turkistan. 
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A4 nibout the same time Lieut. Wyburd of the Indias Nary 
pbhetcated into Central Asia, and his fate still remains a mystaty; 

Meanwhile lieat. Oarless, in the “Palinurus,” had oare^y 
surveyed Karachi, and the whole eoast from the eastern mouth 
of ’the Indus to Sunmiydni, in 1837 and 1838.^ The Izudus 
mouths were again surveyed, in 1846, by Captain Selby, assisted by 
Midshipmen Taylor and Stroyan, in the “ Tapti ” brig. He dr^ 
maps shewing the great swatch- way in which, in a regular line of 
9 to 10 fathoms, there is a sudden dip of 40 to 68 fathoms, and so 
to 120. He concluded this to be the vast bed of the Indus before 
it had brought down the mountains of soil which now divide its 
stream into so many channels. These maps have never seen the 
light. Subsequently the operations of the PunjAb campaigns led 
to the formation of an Indus Plotilla, under the command of Captain 
Powell, to ascertain the capabilities for navigation both of the Indus 
and of its I'unjAb tributaries. In 1847 Lieut. Christopher, with 
this view, went up the Sutlej and the Chenab in the steam tender 
“ Meanee,” with an iron flat laden with merchandise in tow, and 
made full reports of his observations.* Lieut. Christopher joined 
the force before Multan under Herbert Edwardes in 1848, and was 
killed during the siege. In 1848 and 1849 the whole coasts of Sind 
and Kach, including the entrance to the gulf of Kaoh, and part 
of the lower Delta of the Indus, were surveyed on a large scale by 
Grieve and Ward. In 1852-53 the KatiwAx coast from Bait to 
Purbunda was surveyed by Constable and Stifle, and thence com- 
pleted to Diu Head in 1853-54 by Grieve and Constable. An 
elaborate survey of Kardchi Harbour was made by Captain 
Grieve in 1863-54,® assisted by Lieuts. Constable, W. H. Barker, 

1 “ Memoir to accompany the Survey of the Delta of the Indus, in 1837,” 'by 
Lieut. Carless. — JK. G. S. Journal, viii. p. 328. “Bombay Selections,” No. 17. 
In the Geographical Department of the India Office there are three copies of a MS. 
map of the Indus, from Haidarabad to the sea by Lieut Carless. The 
the Indus Delta to seaward is progressing at a prodigious rate, it was partkklly. 
re-examined by Lieut. Stiffo in 1867, and will require periodical r-e-examination. 

a “Report of an experimental voyage up the Indus and Slitlej,” by Lieut. Chris- 
topher. — Botnbay G. S. Journal, via, li'i. 

“Journal of an ascent of the River Chenab,” by Lieut. Christopher.— fibwkJdy 
JS, Journal^ viii, p* 236. 

» In two sheets on a scale of eight inches to the mile. When Mr. Walker drew tip 
his report on lihriichi Harbour he acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
chart by Captain Grieve. This meritorious offlefer co-operated with Mr. ^rkeS lit hfs 
examination of the harbour until his sudden death on Jan. 17th, 1888. Mn Ftirk^ 
took Grieve’s chart as the general basis of his survey of Karachi Harbour. ' ' ■ 
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S^e. Grieve had finished the Sind, Kach, and Katiwdr 
- doAsts, as well as his survey of Eardohi, just before his untimely 
sdeath. He was one of the ablest surveyors in the Indian Navy. 

Sir Charles Malcolm presided over the Indian Navy from 1827 to 
18S8. In the latter year Sir Charles was succeeded by Captain 
Bobert Oliver, B..N., who had to recall all the surveys in consequence 
of the breaking out of war, and from 1839 to 1844 surveying opera- 
tions were almost entirely suspended. Even when, after the latter 
date, a few surveys were sanctioned, they were confined to the 
nairrowest limits, the ofidcers were miserably found both as regards 
Vessels and instruments, their allowances were cut down, and the 
acquisition of all knowledge beyond bearings and soundings was 
coldly discountenanced. 

But of&cers who had been trained by Moresby and Haines, and 
whose aeal had been encouraged by Sir Charles Malcolm during so 
many years of progress, could not so easily be turned from their 
useful careers. They worked on, in spite of ofl&cial discourage- 
ment. In 1823 an observatory had been formed at Colaba, the sea- 
girt spit of land south of Bombay, and Mr. Curnin received the 
appointment of Company’s Astronomer, but the instruments supplied 
to him were so bad that he refused to make use of them. Other 
instruments were sent out in 1835, and remained unpacked for five 
years. The transit instrument was put up at last, in 1840 ; and 
since September 1841 a regular register of magnetic and meteoro- 
logical observations, commenced by Mr. Orlebar, has been kept. 
Time is also observed for rating ships’ chronometers. In Sir 
Robert Oliver’s time, the chart office of the Indian Navy was 
one little corner of the sail loft in the dockyard at Bombay, where 
numbers of valuable documents were eaten by white ants and cock- 
roaches. The office of the draughtsman of the Indian Navy was 
afterwards removed to the observatory at Colaba, by Sir Robert 
Oliver, and here the chronometers of the Indian Navy and Mer- 
chant vessels were rated, and the charts were compiled, drawn, and 
occasionally lithographed. Captain Montriou succeeded Lieutenant 
Houghton in this office, which he hold from 1847 . to 1862, and 
drew up the information called for in the Parliamentary Paper 
printed in 1862. He was succeeded by Lieut. Pergusson, who held 
the appointment until the end came in 1862. .The establishnmat 
(»msisted of the draughtsman, and two natives for copymg, and its 
whole cost was under 600?. a year. 
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In 1844 a few surveys were again pennitted, but in snob a ni|^^«diy 
«pmt that an o;fficer making geological or other scientific inv^^ 
gations apart from sounding with the lead was obliged to pay his own 
boat hire ! Captain Sanders' was sentin the “ Palinurus’' tocontinue 
the portions of the Arabian coast left unfinished by Captain TT ainoRj 
assisted by Lieutenants Fell, Constable, Ward, and Whisht and 
accompanied also by that accomplished naturalist and- geologist 
Dr. H. J. Carter. The work was completed by Lieutenant Grieve in 
1845, who also, assisted by Lieutenant Ward, carefully surveyed 
the islands lying to the west of Socotra.® The second smrvey of the 
Arabian coast enabled Dr. Carter to make and record those valuable 
geographical and geological observations, which have since, from 
time to time been published.® 

Sir llobert Oliver, the second Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Navy, died a1 Bombay, and, after a short interval, was succeeded in 
1849 by Captain Lushington, who set several useful surveys on foot, 
and did his best to restore the service to the state of efdciency it 
had attained in the days of Sir Charles Malcolm. 

From 1844 to 1847 Captain Montriou, assisted by Midshipmen 
Taylor, Whish, Nixon, Lamb, and Dickson, surveyed the anchorages ■ 
of Vijayadrug, Eatnagiri, and others south of Bombay in the “ Tapti ” 


1 Captain StiiidcrS died at sea, near Malta, on his wa}^ home in 1848. 

The sailing directions for llio Arabian eoa.st and Socotra have been drawn iip 
by Coinmr. Ward: “The Gulf of Aden Pilot,” compiled by Comra. C. Y. Ward, 
H.M.I.N, (Published by the Admiralty in 1863.) 

^ In 1846 Dr. Carter published an account of the ruins oi‘ “ El Bellad,” formerly a 
town on the shore, in the province of Dafar, on tJie south-east coast of Ai'abia, in the 
IL G, S, Journal, xvi. p. 187, and with additions in the Bomha\j G, S, Journal, 
vii. *p. 225, with a phite. In 1847 his notes on the Gurrah Tribe of the south-east 
coast of Arabia appeared in the Journal of the Bombay hrancU of the Asiatic Society, 

ii. p, 195, with a plate. Also notes on the Mahrah Tribe of the south-east coast of 
Arabia, with a vocabulary of their language, and further notes on the Gurrah, 

iii. p. 339, and a description of the frankincense tree of Arabia {Boswellia 
papyrifkra), ii. p. 380. His “ Memoir on the Geology of the South-east Coast of 
Arabia ” is in the same journal for 1852, iv. p. 21, and the second edition, whieh 
is the best, will be found in the “Geological Papers on Western India” (1858), 
p. 551. 

Dr. Carter’s admirable geographical description of the south-east coast of Arabia, 
together with an essay on the comparative geography of that coast, was published in 
the niuul>er of the Journal of the Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society for January 
1851. It has since been reprinted separately. 

He also wrote a paper on the igneous rocks of Maskat and its neighbourhood, and 
on the limestone formation at their circumference, in the JourncU of the Bomht^ 
branch of the Asiatic Society, No. x iii. (185^. 
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but was frequently called away to assist in quelling the Sawant- 
W<l|i insurrection. Captain Selby, in the “ Palinurus,” with Lieute. 
WiW, Sweny, May, and Bowsher, having the “ Nerhudda” cutter 
conflimanded by Midshipman Charles Foster, as a tender, trigono- 
Bctetrically surveyed the coast of India from Cape Comorin to Beypur. 
The northernmost Laccadive Islands next the Sosostris and Padua 
banks were carefully examined in the “ Tapti ” by Selby, assisted 
by Taylor, in 1848. Selby constructed a map of a constant circular 
cunent prevailing betw'een the Malabar coast and the Laccadives, 
which was not published, and the want of it caused the loss of one 
of the P. and 0. steamers.' In the memoir which accompanied his 
drawings, Captain Selby described the remarkable mud bank at 
Ale]>y, and entered at some length on the effects of the fearful 
cyclone of 1848 in the Laccadive group. 

Captain Lushington seems to have systematized and put fresh 
vigour into this somewhat desultory wwk. During 1850-52 Lieu- 
tenants Bennie and Constable, on board the “Euphrates” brig, 
filled in some of the gaps left by Ethersey on the North Konkan 
coast, while Lieutenant A. D. Taylor, assisted by Lieutenant Wliish, 
with Barker, Stiffc, and Macaulay, smveyed the Gulf of Bach and 
coast of Katiwdr on board one little pattiniar and the “ Maldiva ” 
cutter. Lieutenant Taylor’s survey was plotted on four sheets, 
on the scale of one inch to a mile, then reduced to one sheet by 
Whish and Stifle. Their admirable chart is densely covered with 
soundings, and Taylor pointed out in his memoir the merits of 
the anchorages to the eastward of Bait Harbour. Indeed one im- 
portant result of his labours was to establish the existence of good 
harbours suitable for the export of Gujrat cotton, which are two 
days to windward of Bombay The value of the splendid survey of 
Bait was practically tested in 1869, just after the Indian Mutiny, 
when the harbour was crowded with vessels for the attack on the 
fort occupied by the recalcitrant Waghers. 

Captain Selby was engaged from 1848 to 1850 in making a very 
important chronomctric sinvey of the Bombay bank of soundings, 
bn board the “ Tapti " brig, assisted by, Whish, Sweny, Macaulay, 

^ MS. letter from Captain Selby to Sir Henry Leeke, dated October 13 tb, 1855. 

? « General description and sailing directions for the coast of Katiwar.** (Bom- 
bay, 1855.) Soe also the impdrtant paper by Captain Taylor “ On the Harbours of 
Imdia,” read at the meeting of the British Association at Liverpool, 1870. Sec also I is 

Report om, the Harbours of India” (August 1870) in thej)apers on East India Marino 
Surveys, presented to Parliament in 1871-- 
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ttnd Foster. At a distance of 100 to 160 miles from the shore thefe 
is a vast step or precipice some 2,000 feet deep, and tibie lead 
is all at once brought from 60 to 300 fathoms and no bottcto. 
But within this ridge, the banki from Diu on the north to 
Bathagiri on the south, has a gradual and well-defined slope, 
so that by the unaided lead, and without seeing a heavenly body 
for days, the navigator may track his way safely and surely to his 
port.^ Captain Selby also surveyed the entire approach to Bombay 
harbour from about 17°. 30 N. to 19°. 30 N. ; and connected the 
North Oanara with the Gujrdt coast, including the tail of the 
Malacca banks. 

The labours of officers of the Indian Navy have been the chief 
means of bringing the Somali coast of Africa to our knowledge. 

In 1838 Captain Carless had made a beautiful survey of the African 
coast from Eas Hafun to Eas Gulwaini, assisted by Lieutenants 
Grieve and Selby. The results of Captain Carless’s labours would 
probably have been lost had not the steam frigate ** Memnon,” 
under the command of Captain Powell, been wrecked on that coast 
on the 10th of August 1843. She was supplied with a little outline 
chart, the re'sult of Captain Owen’s running survey of 1823-26. 
The question was asked whether Owen’s was the best chart in 
existence, and it then came out that Carless had made an elaborate 
survey and drawn charts of the coast some years before the Avreck of 
the “ Memn on. ” His chart was then, when the mischief liad been done, 
ordered to be engraved. Lieutenant Barker examined the coast 
S.W. of the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and the Gulf of Tajura in 1840, 
and two years afterwards he accompanied the embassy of Major 
Sir W. C. Harris to the Abyssinian King of Shoa, as astronomer. 
Lieutenant Christopher was Barker’s assistant on the African coast, 
and near the mouth of the Juba he discovered the Haines river, 
which flows for many miles parallel to the coast, and terminates 
in a deep lake about 50 miles N.E. of the mouth of the Juba. 
Lieut. Grieve, in 1848, surveyed the Somali coast between Berbera 
and Eas Gulwaini, and the islands between Socotra and Cape 
Gardafui, thus completing the Gulf of Aden ; and also compiled a 
fine chart of the whole, as far as Socotra. He was a very accom- 
plished draughtsman, and rapid surveyor. The Somali coast was 
also visited and reported upon by lieutenant Cruttenden ia 16;^, 
who was then Assistant Political Agent at Aden ; and Lieut. Stroyan 


I « Bombay G. S. Jouriwil,” xii. p. xx. 
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killed when serving on this coast, with the expedition of 
and Speke. These officers have recorded the results of 
thfir observations in several papers. Lieutenant Christopher kept 
a journal, and noted down his inquiries into the resources of 
Africa;^ Lieutenant Barker wrote on the same subject/ and 
Lieutenant Oruttenden published two memoirs on Eastern Africa 
and on the tribes of the Somali coast.® 

On the Bengal side, when Daniel. Ross retired, his second in 
command, Captain Lloyd, succeeded as Marine Surveyor General, 
witlt James Young, Eell, Rennie, and Montriou as his assistants. 
Lloyd had been in the smwey department under Daniel Ross since 
1823. In 1833 he had one brig, with which he conducted a survey 
of the inland navigation of Arakan, but, after the first season, his 
opeiations were put a stop to by severe illness, contracted by much 
exposure in that unhealthy climate. On his restoration to health, 
he, in 1836, surveyed the river Hugli from Sagar Island to 
Calcutta, carefully connecting his work with the base line measured 
by Colonel Everest on the Barrackpur road. In 1840 he completed 
the survey of the sea face of the Sundarbans from Chittagong to 
Hijili, the results of which he submitted to Government in the 
form of carefully drawn charts and a most valuable and interesting 
memoir. He compares the state of the coast at the dates of diflerent 
surveys, and his remarks, in showing the changes that arc taking 
place, prove the urgent necessity for periodical revisions ""of the 
surveys. He also describes the remarkable phenomenon at the 
head of the Bay of Bengal, similar to that reported by Captain Selby 
off the mouths of the Indus, called the swatch of no ground.** It 
is a deep chasm, open to seaward and very steep on the north-west 
face, with no soundings at 260 fathoms.'^ Captain Lloyd also sur- 
veyed the Chittagong river, and made additions to Ross’s survey of 
the Mergui Archipelago, a short account of which he published at 


1 Bombay G. S. Journal,’’ vol. vi. “R. G. S. Journal,” xiv, p. 70, There is a 

MS* extract from the Journal of Lieut. Christopher (H.C. Brig “ Tigris on the K.E. 
coast of Africa, May 8th, 1843, kept in the Geogi-aphical Department of the India 
Office. / ' 

2 “B. G. S. Journal,” xviii. p. 130. 

2 Bombay G. 8. Journal,” viii. p. 177, and “ R. G. 8. Journal,” xviii. p. 136. 

See also a paper by Lieut. Fraser, LN., relative to the River Juba. — Bontbay G. 
8.: Joumalf xvi. p. 78. 

4 «The nautical remarks to accompany 'a survey of the sea face of the Sundor- 
buittds,” by Captain Lloyd, dated February 1841, are preserved in the Geographical 
Department of the India Office, m manuscript. 
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the tiiBe. Boss had laid down the outer islands between 1827 (md 
1880, and Captain Idpjd filled up the inner portions, and d6laie«Mi<Bd 
the coast Une.^ The coast of the island of Cheduba wa® surveyM 
lor the Indian Government by Captain Halstead, B/.N., in 184i0.* 

On the retirement of Captain Lloyd in 1840 the Marine Surv^op 
Generalship at Calcutta was abolished; but Captain was 
employed from 1841 to 1848 on board the brig “Krishna” in 
finishing detached surveys on the Coromandel coast, along the Pegu 
and Martaban shores, and on the north coast of Sumatra.* In 1861 
he was engaged in compiling a chart, in three sheets, of the whole 
survey of the Coromandel coast from Palikat to Bimlipatam. 

Captain Ward succeeded Pell in the command of the “ Krishna.” 
Between 1861 and 1869 he laid down the Mutlah river, the Preparis 
north channel, the Bassein and Bangoon rivers, the Malacca strait,* 
and Penang. Captain Ward also made surveys of the Sittang river 
and of the main branch of the Ii'awadi, but nothing has been 
heard of them since he sent in the drawings to the Government. 
Pinally Lieutenant Heathcote was engaged upon the surveys of 
the Bay of Bengal from 1856 to 1862. In the former year he made 
a survey of the western entrance of the Hugh, from Kaokali to 
the Pilot Station at the Sand Heads. It was undertaken because 
the Gaspar channel, that commonly used, was becoming dangerous 
owing to accumulations of sand, and tlireatening to obstruct the 
traffic to Oalciitta. This survey, which required very great exact- 
ness, was performed in the surveying vessels “Krishna” and 
“Spy,” and the chart was drawn on a large scale, showing the 
depth of water to feet. It was accompanied by a report upon Sll 
the channels of the Hugh', compairing their present form with 
that which they showed upon the last surveys, and showing the 
amount of accumulation that had taken place in the intervals,' 
The work was connected wdth the stations of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. Since Captain Lloyd’s time there has always been 


1 «tlournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vii., pt. il. p. 1027. 

* In H. M. B. ‘^Childers.” See Admiral Halstead^s interesting ‘^Report on the 
Island of Cheduba.” — J. A. S, B., vol. x., pt. i., p. 349. 

3 There are printed sailing directions by Captain Fell for the coast of Pegu and 

Guif of 1352, and MS. bailing directions for the north 

coast of Sumatra, from Achln Head to Diamond Point, in the Geographical Department 
of the India Office. 

4 filing directions for the Malacca Strait, by Captain Ward, are published in the 
last edition of “ Horsburgh’s Directory.” 
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II ■jimr surveyor for the Hugh, with a small flotilla consisting of 
(SP^ hrig, one schooner, one anchor or buoy vessel (the “ Grapplcr ”) 
:i^ ;four row boats. Steam power is not yet used in this service, 
and the loss of time is great. . The surveyor has had to work on 
undue great difficulties, and without qualified assistants. 

In 1865, Captains Eennie and Heathcote were appointed to 
accompany Sir Arthur Phayre’s Mission to the Coast of Ava, with 
instructions to make such a survey of the Irawadi above the British 
possessions, as opportunities offered; The circumstances were 
favourable for astronomical observations of all kinds. The geo- 
grapliical positions of places and points were fixed, and a sketch 
survt'y of the rivers was forwarded to Calcutta, and afterwards 
lithographed for use in navigation. A section of the Irawadi at 
a point a little above Ava was obtained, and the volume of its 
discharge at that point calculated.' In 1861, Captain Heathcote 
was employed by the Admiralty to -compLlc a chart of the bay of 
Bengal ; and in 1857 he had made some additions and corrections 
. on the Arakan coast. He also made a chart of the currents of the 
S. W. Monsoon in the bay of Bengal, intended gs an accompani- 
ment to Taylor’s cliart of the Arabian sea for the same season. 
The currents were worked out from a great number of the logs of 
the old Indiamen.* 

Lieutenant Sweny completed the Coromandel coast from point 
CaUmere to Palikat in 1860. 

The survey of the rivers Euphrates and Tigi'is, and of that 
region of Mesopotamia, which, for its historical associations, its capa- 
bilrties, and the importance of its geographical position, surpasses 
almost any other country in the world, is mainly the work of 
,the Indian Navy.* During upwards of 26 years the accoraplishtMi 
and persevering officers who executed the Mesopotamian Survey 
conthaued to work in the face of great difficulties and dangers ; and 
for this alone the Indian Navy takes rank among the foremost 
oonkibutors to geographical knowledge. 


^ an account of the manner in which this sunniilg survey of. the Irawadi 
was performed, see the Journal of the Royal United Service InsHlution^ appended to 
a paper by Admiral Coliinson on the Survey of Rivers.” 

* The chart was sent to the India Office, and is printed, together with the Memoir 
accompanied it, in the R. O, S» Journal for 1862. 

^ In 1826^-30 Lieutenant Ormsby, leaving the Indian Navy, had devoted three 
; years to exploring Mesopotamia, . His adventures ai^e described by Wellsted in hib 
^ Travels to the City of the Caliphs.’* (2 voli, Jjondon, 1840.) 
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After the time of Colonel Chesney, his second in oommttnd; 
who was nearly lost in the ill-fated ** Tigris,” had ohaa^e of tiie 
survey m Mesopotamia. This was Henry Blosse Lynch, an excellent 
scientific observer and daring cxplprer, who had commenced hw 
career in the Persian Gulf Survey. In 1837 Captain Lynch, O-Bv, 
traversed the whole course of the Tigris firom its source in Armenia 
to Baghdad, fixing the chief positions by astronomical observa- 
tions, and others by cross bearings. He then connected Ninevehj 
Baghdad, Babylon, and Ctesiphon by triangulation ; and, when he 
completed the Tigris map in 1839,^ his mind was full of interest 
in his work, and he exclaimed that the field of operations, instead of 
diminishing, appeared to extend. 

In October 1841 Lynch commenced the survey of the Euphrates 
by measuring a base on the level plain between Balls and Giaber. 
He had the steamers “Nitocris,” “Nimrod,” and “ Assyria,” and 
was assisted by Lieuts. Felix J ones, Campbell, Selby, and Grounds. 
After ascending the river, it was connected with the Mediterranean 
by chronometri(? measurements.’^ Captain Lynch retired from the 
survey in 1843, and his assistant, Felix Jones, succeeded him. 

Felix Jones had already seen service in the Red Sea Survey, 
in the Maldives, in Ceylon,® and in the Manar Gulf, and he h^ 
reported upon the harbour of Grane or el- Kuweit in 1839, since which 
time he had been serving under Captain Lynch in the Euphrates. 
Ho was stationed at Baghdad, in command of the “Nitocris” 
steamer, and had other duties besides surveying ; but every year 
he succeeding in completing some interesting and valuable surveys. 


1 The mtip is on a scale of 12 inches to a degree. 

See *‘Note on a part of the River Tigris between Baghdad and Samarrah,” — 
iif. G. aS» Journal y ix. p. 471. 

“ Note accompanying a survey of the Tigris from Ctesiphon to Mosul,” — M. G. JS, 
Journal^ ix. p, 441. Captain Lynch was ably assisted in this survey by hie brother 
Michael Lynch, whoso constitution did not equal his zeal, as he died from the effects of 
hard work and exhaustion at Diabekir. This officer had suffered before from the 
climate of the Maldives. 

2 « Memoir of the River Euphrates, in three parts, to accompany the map*”-— 
Bombay G. S. Journal^ vi. p. 169. 

Memoir of the country between Baghdad and the Hamreed hills,” by Lieut. 
Grounds . — Bombay G, S» JournalyVo\,yu 

® While employed here ho visited and fixed Adam’s Peak and the Horton Plains^ 
descending by the Caltura River, of which he made a survey, in company with Miydr 
General Adams, who fell at lukorman. They pushed their way over the higher 
ranges by the Elephant paths, there being then no constructed roads. 
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amMEingli for a great part of tlio time he was almost siaglo handed. 
lE SEch a region it was impossible to go in any direction without 
meting with work well worth the doing, and Felix Jones made th(' 
best n«e of his opportunities. JChe country, infested by wild tribes 
of Jtrabs, was frequently dangerous, and it was necessary to seize 
upon any chance that offered for exploring and surveying. 

In 1844 Captain F. Jones accompanied Sir Henry Bawlinson on 
a journey to collect information respecting the boimdary between 
Persia and Tmrkey. The results were a memoir and map of a 
country but little known. In 1846 he made an ascent of the Tigris, 
from Baghdad to Samarrah, on board the “ Nitocris.”^ In 1848 ho 
undertook a joiu^ncy to determine the course of the ancient Ndhrwdn 
Canal, and to survey the once fertile region which it irrigated, — 
now a desolate and almost impassable waste. His interesting 
memoir on the Ndhrwdu Canal, accomi)anied by a map, gives the 
history of the work from the days of its construction in the time of 
the Sassanian dynasty, and minutely describes its vast brickwork 
dams and sluices. In April and September 1850 Captain Jones 
surveyed the old bod of the Tigris, discovered the site of the ancient 
Opis, and made researches in the vicinity of the Median wall and 
Physcus of Xenophon. In 1852 he made a trigonometrical survey of 
the country between the Tigris and tlie Upper Zab, including the 
ruins of Nineveh, fixing positions by meridian altitudes of the sun 
and stars, with chronometric differences for longitude. The results 
of this work are recorded in the beautiful maps of “ Assyrian Ves- 
tiges,” in four sheets, and in a valuable memoir. During 1863 
Captain Felix Jones, assisted by young Collingwood, then a mid- 
shipman, completed a map of Baghdad on a large scale, with a 
memoir on the province full of statistical information f and in 1864 
he sent homo his maps of Babylonia. They consisted of three sheets 
with a detailed memoir, and included the country from Museyb, 
north of Hillah, down to the N.W. end of the sea of Nejf. Unfor- 
tunately these maps were lost in the India House.” 

1 6. S. Journal,” xviii, p. L 

2 The memoitB and maps by Captain Felix Jone^ will be found in the ‘‘Bombay 
Selections,” No. xliii, (New Series.) Most of the memoirs were reprinted in thw 

Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society.” 

^In the survey of Nineveh and Babylon he was much indebted to Dr* J. M. 
Hyslop of the Bombay Army, for valuable aid in the field operations, and to Mr. T. K 
/Lynch, now Consul General for Persia in London, who entered eon amore into tin 
work from a love otresearch alone. 
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Ill 1846 Captain Felix Jones compiled a general map of MesO* 
potamia, from Scanderoon on the Mediterranean to el-Bdarah,irhioh 
vras based on the surveys by Chesney, Lynch, and himself. Cap-* 
tain Jones retired from the Mesopotamian Survey, to take up 
the post of Political Resident at Bushire in the Persian Gulf, 
in 1866. He possessed all the knowledge and tact which were 
necessary for an officer in his position. For the work of the 
Mesopotamian Survey several acquirements were essential in addi- 
tion to those of a surveyor; such as an acquaintance with the 
language and ancient history of the country, tact and judgment in 
dealing with wild Arab tribes, and capacity for enduring fatigue^ 
and privationi^ All these were possessed by Felix Jones in an 
eminent degree. In 1857, while he was Political Resident at 
Bushire, the Persian war broke out. This he had foreseen and 
provided for by furnishing to the Government of India an elaborate 
plan for invasion, containing itineraries through Persia, and guides 
for the Commissariat Hepartments of the Army and Navy. This 
paper obtained for him great commendation under Earl Canning’s 
own hand.' Assisted by Captain Malcolm Green, lie made a survey 
of the Shattu-T-’Arab, including the Karhn, which enabled Sir 
James Outram to attack Muhiimmerah. 

Captain Selby took charge of the Survey of Mesopotamia in 
1856. He had previously done very important service in the 
spring of 1842, by ascending the Persian Rivers Kardn and Dizful 
in the E.I.e. steamer “Assyria,” thus demonstrating their naviga- 
bility He had with him in the Mesopotamian Survey Lieuts. 
Collingwood and Bewsher as assistants. These officers made a 
trigonometrical survey of the region west of the Euphrates, 
including the sea of Nejf, which is fed by that river, and em- 
bracing the classic sites of Meshed ’Ali, Birs Nimrdd, Rerbela, 
Kufa, and Babylon, and the portion of Mesopotamia from Sa- 
marrah on the Euphrates to a point about 10 miles above Baghdad- 
on the Tigris. The former portion was completed and sent home 
in 1861, with an elaborate memoir by Captain Selby. But both 
maps and memoir were lost, through some unaccountable carelessness. 
The original maps and field books have, however, been procured 
from Baghdad, and the maps have been redrawn by Lieutenant 
Collingwood, and engraved. Lieutenant Collingwood also sur- 


1 “ Indian Records, Political and Secret.” 
* “ R. G. S. Journal,” vol. xiv. p. 219. 
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veyed and drew maps of the Shattu-’l-’Arah from ol-Basrah to 
MakiiU and of the course of the old Hindiyeh Canal, near Meshed 
Husain. This valuable work has recently been rescued from des- 
truction at Bombay, by Captajn A. D. Taylor. Captain Selby an<l 
Lieutenant Collingwood, while tracing the old bed of the Euphrates 
with great care, and surveying the Bahr el Nejf, were exposed, to 
much harassing work among the marshes. They also sent in 
accurate plans of the irruptions from the Tigris, and showed that, 
befon long, if no efficient steps were taken to check the evil, that- 
river would be as unnavigable as the Euphrates now is. 

Tlu latter portion of the survey from above Baghdad to Tel 
Ibrahim, and from Tel Ibrahim to Samarrah on the Euphrates, was 
commenced in October 1862. In the end of that year Captain Selby 
rotire(hand Lieutenant Bmvslier, who then took charge of the work 
that h;wl tlms been begun, comph'ted it in 1805. The maps (seven in 
number) l)ave Ijeen engraved in two sheets, and Bewshor’s memoir ' 
contains an interesting account of tlic ancient canals wliich (;an 
still bo traced, and some details la'spocting the humidor modern 
system of irrigation. The ability and learning shoAvn in this 
memoir are proofs that Licmtenant Bewsher would liaA^c been a 
worthy successor of the earlier surveyors; but he died of diseases 
contracted during the service, and the Govemmemt abruptly put a 
stop to the survey, leaving it incomplete, and with much work still 
to bo done. 

The survey of the west coast of India, south of Bombay, with the 
exception of some roadsteads and detached bits of coast laid down by 
Montriou, and the portion from Beypur to Cape Comorin by Selby, 
had not been revised since the old (diarts were draAvii by McCluer 
in the last century. This most important work was entrusted to 
Lieutenant A. Dundas Taylor, who received the command of an old 
pallimar, the “ Pownah,” aftcinvards exchanged for the “ BluMuna.” 
He was assisted by Lieutenant Sweny, and Mates May, Bewshej-, 
Williams, and LcAvis, and commenced work in 1853. The whole 
of Taylor’s work is admirably executed on a trigonometrical basis, 
with bases measured on shore, and is included in six sheets of the 


1 “ On the pnrt of Mesopotamia contained between Sheriat el Beytlia, on tli<' 
Tigris, and Tol Ibrahim.” By Lieut. Bewsher, I.N,— ii. 6r. S. Journal, xxxrii. 

p. 160. 

( 13441 .) C 
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coasts of South Konkan, Canara, and Malabar.^ It occupied 
six years, from 1853 to 1859. He also surveyed the harbour at 
Karwar, the anchorages at Ileypur and Cochin, and the Bay of 
Korangi* on the east coast in 1857., There is no man living who 
is so hitimately acquainted with the anchorages on the Indian coast 
from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Godavari, or who so 
completely understands their capabilities for improvement. After 
liis return to England he drew up a volume of sailing direc- 
tions for the west coast of India.® Lieutenant Williams afterwards 
completed the coast from Boria to Bombay. These coast surveys 
wore ably supplemented with deep sea soundings by lieutenant 
Foster in the cutter “ Nerbudda.” 

In 1859 lieutenant Whish examined and i-eported upon the 
harbour in Bahrein Island and on a channel called the Kham'-cl-Bab,''' 
and in the following year he made a complete survey of Bombay 
harbour on several sheets on a large scale, which has since been 
reduced and published by the Admiralty. 

In 1860-6 1 , under instructions from the Government of India, 
Mr. William Marsliall, senior midsbipmaji of H.M. gunboat 
“ Clyde ” of the Indian Navy, then stationed at the Andaman 
Islands, mad(! a trigonometrical survey of Port Blair, which has 
since been published by the Admiralty. He also made rough 
surveys of Port Meadow, Middle Straits, and part of Great Coco 
Island, all of which were lithographed in India. The natives of 
these islands being very savage, the surveys were executed in boats 
fully manned and armed, and before taking observations on 
shore it was generally necessary to station outposts in the jungle 
to prcvent surprises. Mr. Marshall also discovered, by several 
chronometric measurements taken between Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, that the Andaman Islands were placed eleven miles too 


^ John Edye, Esti., who was master shipwright at Trincornaleo in 1832-38, wrote 
a valuable paper on the eea ports of the Malabar coast, with remarks on the poon spars, 
coir fibre, and a list of timber in the forests ; and another describing the native, craft 
in use on that coast. See “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” i., p. 1, and ii., p. 324. 

^ Korangi (Coringa Bay), it will be remembered, was surveyed by Michael Topping 
in 1790, and Lieut. VVaiTcn in 1805. See j). 7. There is also a chart by Lieut. Fell, 
1846; and Dalrymple engraved a plan of Coringa roads by Wm. vStevons, dated 1773. 

3 West coast of llindostan Pilot, including the Gulf of Manar, the Maldivh and 
the Lakadivh Islands,” compiled by Com, A. D. Taylor, H.M.I.N. (Published by the 
Admiralty in 1866.) 

* Memoir on Bahrein,” by Lieut. Wliisb, I.N . — Bombay G. S. Joumtdy xvi. 
p. 40. 
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far to the westward on the charts, and that the Great Coco Island 
was placed six miles too far to the westward of Port Blair. 

One of the last and not the least important Avork of the officers 
of the Indian Navy has been a careful revision of thowld survey of 
the Persian Gulf in 1857-60, by Captain Constable, assisted by 
Lieutenant StifFe. 

Captain Constable had for many years taken a deep interest in the 
maritime geography of the Persian Gulf, and had gradually collect ed 
a large mass of material Avith a view to preparing a sailing directory, 
with a description of the shores and islands. A vast number of 
omissions and inaccuracies had been discovered in the old survey 
from time to time, and there was a weight of CAadence to show that 
the knowledge of the gulf was very imperfect. One remarkable 
instance of the unreliable character of the old charts Avas furnished 
by Commodore Carless in 1848, when entering tlic gulf on board the- 
“Elpliinstone.” Ho found that a shoal marked on the chart as three 
miles from the Persian coast, really extended seA^'u or eight miles to 
seaAA'ard. Numerous other discoveries of the same character had 
been niported. There is no ])ublishod chart of the Shattu-’l-Arab 
from el-Bdsrah to the sea,' and no marine survey of the Island of 
Karak.'^ In 184(3 Captain Caidess* Avent to the gulf Avith eight 
chronometers and pi’OA'cd that the longitixdc of Bassadore Avas nearly 
correct with rc'fovence to Bombay : Imt that Bushire was eight miles 
too far west.* 

It was abundantly clear that there existed a pressing necessity 
for a revision of the Persian Gulf Survey, and Liexitonants Constable 
and Stitfe were commission(?d to execute it in 1857. They had the 
brig “Euphrates” from 1857 to 1858, and the schooner “Marie” 
from 1858 to 1800. Their revision of the old survey consisted in 
carefully determining certain positions round the gulf by observed 
latitudes (the altitudes all being taken Avith artificial hoi'.zons) and 
longitudes by chronometer, with as much triangulation in the 
vicinity of the fixed positions as time would admit of. They com- 

^ Lieut. Colling wood nmcle one, and so, 1 lielievc, did Capt, Felix Jones, but boi!i 
Lave been lost. 

2 Dalryinple published a plan of this island from a*I^rcnch MS. in 17S7 ; and Ensign 
Anderson (afterwards murdered at Multan) made a trigonometrical survey on i 
scale of inches to a mile in 1839, on which every ravine and fissure is accnratclv 
laid down ; but there is no marine survey of its shores. 

^ This officer died in 1818. 

4 “ Memoir relative to the hydrography of the rersian Gulf,” by Lic;ut. Constabh . 
J.N . — Bombay G, S, Jovrnnl^ xii. p. 98. 

C 2 
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piled a general chart of the Persian Gulf in two sheets in 1860j 
which is thus a oprroct skeleton of the islands and_ principal points 
round the gulf, with some detail of the coast line round the fixed 
positions triangulated, and the remainder adopted from the old 
cliarts.^ 

Lieutenant Stiffe now liolds the post of engineer and electrician 
of tlio Persian Gulf Cahlc. Ho is one of the most able, scientific, 
and accomplished of those surveyors who made the Indian Navy 
famous, and though his immediate duties arc now unconnected with 
surveying, lie has never missed an opportunity of improving, cor- 
recting, or adding to thceharts. 

The subject of winds and currents in the Indian seas, to which 
Major Pennell devoted so much attention, has been carefully studied 
sincu his t,imc. Lieutenant A. B. Taylor compiled a chart of the 
Arabian Sea with great care, showing the winds and currents during 
the S.W. monsoon, by a comparison of upwards of a liundred logs 
of vessels of the Indian Navy ** and Lieutenant Hcathcote made 
a similar wind and current cliart of the Pay of Bengal. Lieutenant 
Fergusson, tlio dr lughtsman of the Indian Navy, also prepared three 
sets of charts, each set containing a chart for every month in the 
yom*, showing the winds and emrents of the Bed Sea, Persian Gulf, 
and Indian and China seas.® 

Henry Piddington,of Calcutta,^ was, however, the great contributor 
to the study of 1 he law of storms. His attention Avas first turned 
to the subject by tlie revicAVS of Colonel Ileid’s work ; and he tells 
us that it was, to him, a SAibject connected Avith many associations 
of his early life, and more especially Avith one instance in which to 


’ “Pereiau 0111? Pilot, including the Oiilf of ’Omfni,” compiled by Capt. cf, G. 
Constiiblo and Lieut. A. W. StiHTo, J.N. Published hy the Admiralty. (London 
1HG4.) Captain Constable’s chart of the Persian Gulf was published hy the Admiralty, 
and the hydrograplier, the late Admiral Washington, sent it to the Great International 
Exhibition of 1862 as a good specimen of English chart drawing. 

Dr. Carter reported on the geological Bpoeimeiis lirought from the Persian Gulf by 
Constable and Stifle, in the ‘‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” No. 97, N. S., 
p. 41. 

2 Sent home with a letter dated Jnntiary 16, 1852, in which Captain Lushiugton 
called attention to Lieut. Taylor’s zeal, assiduity, and ability. The chart was published 
in 1853, with a memoir. 

8 Published in 1856. 

^ Captain Fiddingtoii was Foitiigii vSecretary to the Agricultural Society of India, 
Sub-Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Curator of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, and Ppesident of the Marine Court of Enquiry at Calcutta. 
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the veering of a hurricane alone he owed his safety from shipwreck, 
after cutting away the mainmast of the vessel ho tlicn commanded. 
His first memoirs on cyclones or circular storms were published in 
1839. In the following year ho received extracts from numerous 
logs preserved at the India Houscj furnishing records of hurricanes 
from 1780 to 1841 and lie thus accumulated proofs that these 
great storms arc circular, that they turn from right to left, north 
of the equator, and that they are progressive. Ho also made out 
the tracks on which they move, and tlieir rates. Mr, Piddington 
continued to publish accounts of all important (ycloncs that 
occurrid in the eastern seas from 1839 to 1851. This involved 
immense labour and research, the untiring and persevering collec- 
tion of materials, and no small ability and judgment in their 
arrangement. Each ine}noir wus accompanied by a chart showdng 
the course of the storm. Mr. Piddington was zealously assisted in 
his labours by Captain Christopher Biden, the Master Attendant at 
Madras.^ 

The impetus thus given by the zeal of Captain Piddington to the 
study of the law of storms was communicated to the Avestorn side of 
India, The great hurricane of Api'il 1847, in which tlu; “ Cleopatra ” 
was lost, was carefully observed, and remarks upon it were published 
by Captain Carless, of the Indian Navy,'’ and by Hr. Thom, of the 
83rd foot.’ Dr. Buist aftcrAvards collected accounts of hurricanes on 
the west coast from 1G1<7 to 1847, and wa’ote a careful memoii* on the 
subject of cyclones,® to Avhich he added another revicAving the <!Ours(‘. 
of storms from 1854 to 1859," and Lieut. Eergussou published an 
.account of the cyclone of November 1802.’ 

At Madras, Mr. Ifranklin, the Master Attendant, published an 
account of the storms of October 20tli and November 25th, 1840, 


1 “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. 11, jit, ii. p. 605. 

* Ciiptain Piddington published 23mcmoir.s on cyclone.'^, in vohnnes S, 9, 10, II, 12. 
1.3,14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, ami 23 of the “ Journal jof the Asiatic Hoeiety oi 
Bengal.” He also published “A Horn Book of the law of Storms.” Calcutta. 
(Second edition.) 1845. The sixth edition of Piddington’s” iSailor’.s Horn Book of tlie 
Law of Storms,” was published in London, by Williams .and Norgale, in 1876. 

* “Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society,” viii. p. 1. 

^ “ Journal of the Bombay Creograpliieal Society,” viii. p. 93, 

® “Journal of the Bombay G. S.,” vol. xii. p. xxv. 

® “ Joiupnal of the Bombay G. S-»” vol. xv, p. 19. ' _ 

’ “ Journal of the Bombay G. S.,” vol. xvi. p. 127. 
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with diagrams,^ and Lieutenants Mullins and Hemery of the 
Engineers desdfibed the cyclone at Ndllor and Cuddapah on 
November 2nd, 1857.“ Tlie full report on the Calcutta cj^clone of 
October 6th, 18G4<, was drawn up by Colonel Gastrell and Mr. H. 
E. Blanford, with maps and diagrams. At the end there is a list 
of recorded storms in the Bay of Bengal from 1737 to 1866, chiefly 
from Piddington’s Memoirs. 

In 1864 Colonel Eraser, who erected the lighthouses on the coast 
of British Burmah, made a x>roposition that monthly returns of 
wi-ecks sliould be furnished, with a view, tirst, to show the positions 
of wrecks on a chart ; second, to show the general causes of losses at 
sea ; and, third, to give a table of loss of life, cargo, and ships, with 
the value. In accordance with this idea, the first wreck chart of 
India for 1804-65 was produced in 1805.” Another was published 
at the Surveyor Generars office for 1806, and a wreck chart of the 
approaches to Bombay harbour lias been prepared witli reference to 
the urgency of its being adequately lighted. It shows the wrecks 
from 1820 to 1 806, and was compiled by the Master Attendant. 
Nor must the chart by Colonel Eraser, showing the lighthouses on 
the Burmese coast, with printed directions, be omitted in an 
enumeration of valuable priblieations for the use and guidance of 
navigators. 

In 1802 the Indian Navy ceased to exist, and all the surveys were 
abruptly stopped and left incomplete. In his anniversary address 
to the Geographical Society for that year Sir Bodorick Murchison 
said,‘ “The war services of the Indian Navy, as well as the 
“ beneficial and enduring results of its rciprcssion of piracy and the 
“ slave trade, arc well known. These services have been varied, 
“ honourable, and useful ; but in the eyes of geographers the wide- 
“ spread and lasting utility of the excellent suiweys made by officers 
“ of the Indian Navy hold an equally prominent place.” 

Before the Indian Navy had become a thing of the past, there 
was a destruction of the materials for its history. Previous to 1860 
there were many and most valuable records of that serviqe in the 
India Ollice ; but in that year nearly all were reduced to pulp. The 


^ ‘‘ Madras Journal of Literaturo and Science,” xii. p. 14G. 
2 Ibid, iii, N.S., pp, 65 and 70. 

^ Sec page 47. 

4 “Iv. G. 8. Journal,” vol. xxxiii, p. cliii. 
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charts, with the copper plates, original drawings, and sailing 
directions, were transferred to the Admiralty in 186i. 

The ofScial records of the Bombay Marine and Indian Navy liav(' 
‘been almost entirely destroyed^ Its history can noAv only be traced 
in the fragmentary memoirs, papers, and reports which have already 
been quoted and indicated by references. Some statistical details 
will be found in a Parliamentary Paper called for by Mr. Joscpli 
Hum(', and printed in August 1851.^ It is much to be desired that 
before the generation of Indian marine surveyors passes away, one 
of their number would gather together the recollections of his 
colleagues, and with the aid of such fragments as have survived the 
general destruction, give to the world a history of the work done 
by the Indian Navy in war and during peace. The history of its 
war services, containing such episodes as the gallant capture of the 
“ M6d(5e ” by Henry Mcriton,'' Commodore Dance’s action with 
Linois, and many deeds of daring in Persia, Burma, and China, 
combined with the splendid services of its surveyors, would form a 
very noble record.* 


1 “ Statement of tlie nature and Ipcality of the maritime surveys undorlakon by 
the East India Company since 1820, and other papers coiinect(*d with the suhjttct,*’ 

2 See. Breaton, iii. p. 341, and James, iii., p, 65. Captain Moriton was JMastor 
Attendant at Bombay in 1820. 

^ In the ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Ivevlew for July, 18*15, (Ixx. p. 454), there h artie.lc 
on tJic surveys of the Indian Navy. A work entitled “ Tli(3 land of the Snn ” (1870) 
has hcen published by Lieut. C. K. Low, late of the Indian Navy, giving an account of 
Ids services in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, with notices of Aden, Perim, tlui Somali 
coast, the Andamans, and ih(3 jiorls in the IVr.sian Gulf, i^e. Lieut. Low Im.s also 
written a history of tlie Indian Navy, whic4i eame out in numbers in “Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine,” from October 1876 to December 1877, and is about to be published 
separately. 
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3. 

THE MARINE SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 
(1873—77.) 


In Marcli 1801 the marino surveys on tlie coast of India were 
practically abandoned. The Secretary of State proposed to the 
Admiralty that in future the surveys should be conducted in vessels 
sdected by the Bombay Government and paid by the Government 
of India, but that the hydrograpber of the Admiralty should suggest 
what surveys ought to bo taken up, and that the resulting charts and 
memoirs should be published under the authority and at the expense 
of the Admiralty : all correspondence between the hydrograpber and 
the surveyors passing through the India Office. Admiral Washington, 
who was then hydrograpber, pointed out tlie great j)racti cal inconve- 
niences of such mixed responsibility, and expressed his inability to 
foresee hoAV siu h an aiTangement could work. The India Office, 
hoAVCver, iusiste. I iipon the arrangement that was originally proposed, 
and the discuss! m dropped. But in August 1861 the Government of 
India was informed that the smwoys then incomplete were to be 
finished by the Indian Navy, and that all future surveys and charts 
would proceed from the Royal Navy at Imperial expense. It 
does not appear that the latter part of this alleged arrangement had 
ever been proposed to the Admiralty. Admiral Washington sub- 
mitted a list of the surveys that should be completed by the Indian 
Navy, and some of them have since been published by the 
Admiralty. 

From the date of the alleged arrangement in 1861, until the 
establishment of the Marine Survey Department in 1873, Indian 
marine surveys have been little attended to. 

The stock of charts and copper-plates was handed over to the 
Admiralty,' but many original (bawings and memoirs were lost, 
both at Bombay and in England. They were the restdts of ex- 
pensive surveys, and their loss is sjTionymous with the waste of 
many thousands of pounds. It represents the cost of the surveys 
of wdiich they were the results, as weU as that of the "future suryeys 
which their loss has made necessary. 


^ ^ The number of manuscript charts and plans was 264, of which 210 were obsolete. 
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It is not clear what the arrangement with the Admiralty tor 
securing the execution of necessary marine surveys really avus, as 
there is nothing to show that the Admiralty ever heard of or 
agreed to the arrangement of which the Government of India rverc 
informed, in the Despatch, No. 65 (Marine), 28th November 1862, 
para. 14, namely, that in future “ the surveys of the Indian Seas 
“ would he conducted by the Royal Navy, at the expense of the 
“ Imperial Government.” But as the arrangement, Avhatevcr its 
exact nature may have been, entirely failed to secure the objects 
for which it was made, and as no survey of any part of the Indian 
coasts was undertaken by the Lords of the Admiralty after the 
abolition of the late Indian Nar^y it rvas represented by the Geo- 
graphical Department of the India Office, in 1871, that some steps 
had h<‘come absolutely necessary. The execution of marine surveys 
in the Indian seas, the periodical revision of old work, and the 
produ<‘tion of correct cliarts, are essential for tlic safety of the 
rapidly increasing ocean and coasting trade of India. 

There are sufficient reasons for the arrangement that was intended 
to have been made in 1862 having proved abortive. The duties 
of the hydrographor of the Admiralty extend over the whole Avorld, 
and the exigencies of the servdee seldom enable tlic Board In furnish 
him with the vessels and officers Avhich he would consider necessary 
to execute needful surveys in the various seas and harbours. The 
Indian seas would, at the best, only receive a proportional share of 
his attention, and it might be many years before lie Avould consider 
that their requirements w^cre more lu’gcnt tlian those of other parts 
of the world, Avith reference to the very limited means at Jiis 
disposal. It must also be remembered that the Jiydrographer has 
no special or local sources of information, through Avhich ho can 
learn the requirements of the Indian seas, as regards the revision 
and completion of surveys. Vessels of the Royal NaAy merely 
make ports, and probably never visit more than half a dozem out 
of the 300 ports wdiich are frequented by the coasting vessels. 

But, from the point of aucav of the Goveminont of India, tlic safe 
navigation of their coasts and of the surrounding seas is. a question 
of the greatest importance; and the necessary surveys cannot be 
left unprovided for Avithout the certainty of a vast amount of los' 
and misery, and without incurring a responsibility of the gravest 
kind. Great dependencies arc necessarily responsible for the dm 
.prevision of means for approaching their coasts, in which respect 
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accurate charts arc even more essential than lighthouses. Local 
Governments cannot aflbrd to depend upon the share of attention 
that the Admiralty can enable the hydrographer to give to their 
coasts, in common with those of otjier seas and oceans throughout 
the world. The Australian Colonies have found it necessary to 
employ surveying services of their own; and the fact that all 
surveys of Indian seas ceased for twelve years points to a similar 
necessity in India. 

The groat oc(jan and coasting trade of India renders the provision 
of accurate chaits on adequate scales a very important part of the 
duty of the Government, and although the present charts may he 
considered fairly to meet the requirements of general navigation, 
there was a good deal of work left incompl(;te in 1862, while 
several surveys will always require periodical revision. 

These considerations were sufficient to show the urgent need of 
some effective measure for securing the due execution and revision 
of marine sun oys, and for the publication of accurate charts on 
adequate scales. Only two courses were possible. One had been 
tried, and had failed absolutely. The whole responsibility was 
handed over to t he Admiralty, and during the interval of twelve years 
that had since elapsed not a single survey had been undertaken in 
the Indian seas. The other course was for the Government of 
India to organize a system for the survey of its own coasts, and to 
resume a responsihility which should never have boon abandoned, 
and it was this course that the Geographical Department of the 
India Office earnestly advocated. On Marcli 30th, 187lj the question 
thus raised was referred to the Government of India. 

But it was three years before the matter was taken up in 
earnest ; and it was then found that the need for some measure being 
adopted was most ui’gent. Not a year passed without adding fearful 
proofs of the defective state of the charts. Many charts, once 
accurate, had become obsolete, simply because no authority existed 
to record the changes cfEcctcd by nature and by man from time to 
time. It was impossible to exaggerate the hopeless state of con- 
fusion into which everything connected with marine surveys had 
drifted. All traces of elaborate and expensive surveys had, "dis- 
appeared ; important islands were still shown many miles out in 
longitude. In Calcutta no correct list of the lights of the Baj of 
Bengal existed, and the wreck chart, the one document tliat pro- 
fessed to show all the lights, omitted four of them. The Govern- 
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ment of India could not fail to be impressed with the case as brought 
before them in the reports prepared in the Geographical Depart- 
ment of the India Office* ; and in a dispatch dated June 30th, 1873, 
it was I’oquested that Captain A. D. Taylor of the Indian Navy 
might be deputed to Calcutta to assist in devising suitable means 
for restoring to efficiency the Indian Marine Survey Department, 
which had ceased to exist since 1861. 

Ca]>tain Taylor arrived at Calcutta on the 22nd of December 
1873, but before referring to the results of his investigations there, 
it will be well to enumerate the few pieces of marine surveying 
work that had been done between the date of the organization of 
the Geographical Department of the India Office in 1867 and the 
end of 1873. 

In b'cbruary 1871 Captain llobinson, the superintendent of Marine 
at Bombay, represented that a port on tlie Mekrdn coast called 
Khor Bapsh should bo surveyed, and that afterwards the Bahrein 
reef channels in the Persian Gulf should be taken up, including the 
approaches to el Katif and Deman, the north-east approach to 
Bahrein, and the unsurveyed bay south of Bahrein. Mr. GirdJestone, 
of the Topographical Survey, but formerly in the Indian Navy, was 
lent to perform this work in an old sailing schooner of 180 tons 
called the “ Constance,” with no good boats, no steam launch, and 
an insufficient statf of officers. She was a'vvay from Mandi 8th to 
June 20tli, 1871, yet the actual work only occupied four weeks. In 
a steamer, a surveyor could have done it all and returned to Bombay 
in five weeks, being a saving to Government of 650/. in pay and 
provisions. The inefficient equipment of a survtjying vessel is, 
therefore, as wasteful as it is deplorable in otlier respects. 
Mr. Girdlestone completed a chart of the large inlet of Jihor 
Eapsh, on the Makrdn coast between Jashak and Chahbur ; and 
ascertained differences of longitude by telegraph, between the 
Bombay Observatory and pillars wliich were erected at Gwadar, 
Chahbar, and Jashak. 

In the autumn of 1871 the “ Constance,” undpr Mr. M. Chapman, 
took a series of soundings in the Gulf of ’Ojnfi,n. from- Has Jdshak fo 
Bas-as-Shajar. Mr. Chapman, assisted by Mr. Thompson, then pro- 


^ ^so presented to Parliament, Copy of Dispatch from tlui Secretary of State 
for India to the Governor General, of the 30th day of Maroli 1871 (No. 7 
Geographical) and its enclosures, on the subject of Marine Biirvcy.s in India,’ 
(India office, 22nd May 1871), Asked for hy Mr. Frederick Walpole. Ordered to be* 
printed 7th July 187,1. 
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oe^ted to Bahrein and commenced the survey of the reefs ; but in 
May 1872 nearly all the crow of the “ Constance ” were attacked 
with fever, and she returned to Bombay. Mr. Chapman had, how- 
ever, completed a fair chart of Bahrein harbour and a portiOR. of its 
adjacent roofs. Being beyond the limits of British India this work 
will, for the future, fall to the province of the Admiralty. In 1873 
Lieutenant Stifle of the Indian Navy compiled a new chart of the 
Makrim coast, which has acqiiired some importance owing to the 
establishment of telegraphs along it since 1862. It is a revision 
of tlie old chart of Bracks and Haines in 1829, the longitudes being 
refen’cd to that of the Madras Observatory, and the scale being- 
the same as that of the Persian Gulf chart. This chart has been 
engraved, and Lieutenant Stifl'e has also drawn up detailed sailing 
directions for th<i Makran coast. 

Dining the Orissa famine, the want of charts of that part of the 
coast was very s( riously felt, and in 1869-70 the schooner “ Gemini ” 
was employed in surveying some of the creeks and harbours of 
Orissa, under command of Mr. H. A. Harris, wlio had had 16 years 
experience in rirer surveying, having been assistant surveyor on 
tlie Hugh. Nine charts were the results of this survey.' In 1869 
a now survey (d the Chittagong coast was completed, being a 
revision of that executed by Captain Lloyd. 

Before he left England for Calcutta, in the autumn of 1873, 
Captain Taylor completed the new edition of the first part of 
“ Horsburgh’s East India Directory.’” This well-known work had 
already gone through eight editions since its original pubheation in 
1809, under different editors, who added considerably to its bulk, 
without era-tailing the original matter. Captain Taylor’s edition 
is, in reality, almost a new work. Ho has adopted the system of 
brief paragraphs, dropped the marginal references, given . abbrevia- 
tions Avell understood by seamen, and introduced block printing 
of important names and words to catch the eye. The opening of 
the Suez Canal necessitated a notice respecting the navigation of 
the Mediterranean, aiid Captain Taylor of course gives terse and 
succinct, but sufficiently complete tUrections for the Eed Sea. His 
introduction treats of the trade winds, monsoons, currents, land 
and sea bi-eczes, storms, and cyclones, variation and deviation of 
the compass, and tides. ' , 

During the winter of 1873-74 Captain Taylor prepared an ex- 
haustive report at Calcutta, in which he reviews each chart and 


’ Sec page 10 {mai note). 
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plan, points out their deficiencies, and estimates their intrinsic and 
rolativd value ; so that a most complete knonicdge was thus 
acquired of the then existing requirements. His proposal was 
that there should he a Superintendent of Marine Surveys with an 
office staff and a certain number of qualified surveyors ; and ho 
enters fully into all the details of present and prospective requhe- 
ments. After carefully considering this Report, the Government 
of India accepted the responsibility of completing and maintaining 
the surveys of the Indian coast line from the Pakeban estuary at 
the southern extremity of Tenasserim, to Sunmiydni Bay on the 
western limit of Sind. Beyond those limits all surveys must be 
undertaken by vessels and surveyors of Her Majesty’s Navy, at 
the cx])onso of the Imperial Government, They also resolved to 
organise a small surveying flotilla. 

The whole annual cost of the Department was not to exceed 
20,000/., and Commander A. Dundas Taylor, than whom no man 
living has a more thorough knowledge of the sTibject, both from 
long experience and natural aptitude foi* the work, wus appointed 
to be the first Superintendent of Marine Surveys. 

, Thus, after a dreary period of 12 years, during which the surveys 
of the Indian coasts and the safety of the great mercantile flect 
which frequents them, Avere entirely neglected, the Marine Survey 
Department was restored to efficiency. The office of Marine Surveyor 
General was abolished on Captain Lloyd’s rcitircment in 1840, after 
which time the work was carried on at hap-hazard, with no efficient 
superintendence, and in 1862 it ceased altogether. Its restoration 
to efficiency is an important measure which will be the means of 
preventing much loss, and of securing the safety of one of the 
largest mercantile fleets in the world, so fiir as accurate charts and 
reliable sailing directions can efl’cet that object. 

Previous to the commencement of operations in India, Com- 
mander Taylor visited England in 1874, for the purpose o!‘ 
conferring with the Hydrographer at the Admiralty, more par- 
ticularly respecting the selection of suitable officers of the Hoya' 
Navy as surveyors. The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
nominated six surveyors from the RoyarNavy for service on the 
Indian coasts. There were, however, still important duties con- 
nected with the preparation of charts and the projection thereon of 
the land surveys unprovided for, and these required qualifications 
and training of a special order. To discharge these duties Mr. R. 
' X3.. Carrington of the Hydrographic Office, who liad been highly 
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recommended l)y Admiral llichards, was appointed, liis post being 
that of Chief Civil Assistant to the Superintendent of Marine 
Surveys at Cahaitta, with the title of Superintendent of the 
drawing brancdi. Tlie Admiralty placed at the disposal of Captain 
Taylor all theses original cliarts and records in their custody which 
were the property of the Indian Government, and that oflBLcer 
selected those which he considered requisite to take back to India. 
These originals, together with a goodly number of others that were 
Ibund at Ilombay doomed to destruction because frayed, insect- 
eaten, and dust-stained, but fortunately rescued just in time, are 
now safely deposited in presses at Calcutta, and a catalogue of them 
has been printed. 

The catalogue of all the original and other documents deposited 
in the Marine Survey Oflice, Calcutta, has been compiled by 
Mr. Carrington. It comprises lists of the general and physical 
charts of Iiulia, and the coasts to the west, as well as of each section 
of the coasts of India from Karachi to Tenasserim, and of the Anda- 
man Islands, Ceylon, the liastem Archipelago, and China. Captain 
Taylor also prcftarcd a useful review of all the Admiralty charts 
of British Indian coasts, showing in what respects they are incom- 
plete and \intrustworthy, and w'hat sutweys arc required to render 
them adequate guides for navigation. Ho cheerfully admitted, 
however, that the Admiralty charts are the best obtainable, and 
suggested that some of the wrecks and accidents were due to the 
fact that most mendiant ships obtained for their use inferior copies 
of the Admiralty charts not corrected up to date. Captain Taylor 
also made notes of the survey operations necessary between the 
Pakchan river and Karachi. Pending the extension of the Great 
Trigonometrical Surv('y throughout the length of the territory of 
British Burma, Captain Taylor did not recommend any minute 
maritime survey of the coasts, but supplementary soundings chiefly 
at the entrances of ports, wdierc steamers now’’ call or wish to call 
for commercial objects. 

The requisite surveys in the order of their importance were those 
of tire Cattack coast from Point Palmyras to the south-west for a 
distance of 270 miles, the Great Mcgna Flats or shoal water off 
the mouths of the Brahma 2 )utra and Ganges (the latter river being 
one of those which bring down alluvial deposits that render 
periodical examination an absolute necessity), the Cocos, Andamans, 
and Nicobar Islands, the entrance .of the Sittang River, the Gulf 
of Cambay, the Chittagong Coast from Fenny River to the Nauf 
River, the coast of Burma from Nauf River to the Pakchan, 
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pdth further examination of the Mergui Archipelago as far south- 
ward as the Scyer Islands, or perhaps to Jank Salanga. Koran gi or 
Coconada Bay required re-examination, owing to the silt hrouglit 
down by the Godavari, which Ijad had the cifect of throwing tlio 
anchorage some two miles further northwai’d. Puturo littoral 
changes were to be expected at the mouths of all largo Indian rivers*, 
the Indus, Narbada, Tapti, Kistna, Godavari, Malvanadi, Ganges, 
Brahmaputra, Arakan, Irawadi, and the Sahvin, and also at the 
bars of minor rivers, notably Mangalur, Cochin, Negapatam, Nar- 
sapur, Chittagong, Rangoon, and Tavoy. 

The lirst chart compiled under the orders of the new Mni’ino 
Survey Department Avas received in England, and put into the 
engraver’s hands in 1874. It is a chart of the West Coast of 
India from Sunmiyani Bay, north of Karachi, to PigAion Island, in 
latitude 14° south. It. was compiled by Mr. Carrington fi'om the 
surveys of Ethersey, Grieve, Selby, Constable, Taylor, Waid, Whish, 
Stiffo, and Williams, 1835 to 1802, on the s(!a]o of three inches to 
a degree of longitude. Caihain Taylor has issued three more clnirts 
uniform with the above, embracing tlio whole of British India. 

By a resolution of the Government of India, dated October 25th, 
1875, the duties of the Marine Survey Dcpai’trnent were defined. 

Systematic surveys of the coasts of India are to be {parried on 
with suitable vessels ellicicntly equipped and manned. These sur- 
veys are to be connected Avith the shore surveys, and closed in on 
points already fixed by the Great Trigonomefrical Survey. Tin; 
original surveys of ports, harbours, and river entrances Avill he 
photozincographed, and issued for local navigation and engineering 
purposes, and from them charts of the coast will Iw^ compiled on a 
mediimi scale for the purposes of general navigation. Copies of 
all original surveys will be IbrAvardcd to tluj Admiralty llydro- 
grapher for publication ; and all corrections of surveys and other 
information, such as notices of changes in the places of buoys, 
lights, &c., will also be transmitted at once to the same office. 
A catalogue of all the charts of the Department will be kept, 
besides a sufficient stock of Admiralty charts, and oopics of tliese 
will be furnished to the Local Governments and public officers on 
demand. Tlio Superintendent of Marine Surveys is also charged 
with the duty of compiling an annual chart of wrecks," an annual 


^ See ih 37. The annual Indian Wreck and Casualty SUiUuncnt and Chart will be 
drawn u{/by Marine Survey Department, from 1876. 
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list of lights/ with descriptions of them and their positions, Rnd 
sailing directions for the Indian coasts.® He will report on the 
lighting and marking of the sea approaches to all great Indian 
ports and rircrs; suggest improvements in harbour conservancy 
hy means of buoys, beacons, and lights, and in the navigaticm of 
rivers throughout India. Any extracts from log books of vessels 
belonging t o the Bengal and Bombay Marine, or to H. M’s Squadron, 
whieh bear upon any discoveries, dangers, or errors in the charts of 
the Indian Seas will bo communicated to the Department of Marine 
Surveys, which, like all the other branches of the Survey, is affiliated 
to the Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce. 

The agency by wdiich these duties are to be discharged consists of 
a SuperintcTulcnt (Commander A. D. Taylor, late I. N.), two Deputy 
Buperintendent s, and nine Assistant Superintendents, three executive 
officers, one IWcdical Offi(!cr and Naturalist, and a Superintendent 
of the Drawing Branch, Six of the surveying officers belong to 
the Royal Navy, their services ha\ing been lent to the Indian 
Govemment by the Admiralty. The whole cost of the Department 
docs not exceed two lakhs of rupees or 20,000/!. per annum.® 

The first general report on the operations of the Marine Survey 
of India was issued by the Supcrintcndeiit, Commander Taylor, in 
the latter part of December 1870.^ It commences with a’retrospect 
of the preliminary steps from 1871 to 1873, which led to the 
deputation of Commander Taylor to India in the latter year. It 


1 Tlu? nimiial list of lightlionses and light vessels in Britisli India, including the Ii<Ml 
.8(‘a and Coast of Arabia, wit h a map, is prepared by Mr. K. C. Carnngton, Snperiu- 
tendoni of tlie Drawing Braiicli. 

^ The liydrograiiliic Notices are published from time to lime ; witli a warning 
that the new infunnutitm eontained in them should be carefully considered, noted in the 
sailing directions, and eoinpanul with the chart, when a ship is navigating the locality 
to which it relers. 

The Departimmt consists of the following olheers : —Commander A. D. Taylor^ 
I.N., Siiperiii ton (lent ; Statl-C.'Ominandcr J. H. Ellis, R.N., Deputy Superintemlciit, 
Ist Grade; R. Carrington, Esquire, Superintendent of the Drawing Brandi; 
Navigating Lieutenant F. MV, Jarrad, Deputy Superintendent, 2nd Grade ; Navigating 
Lieutenant G. Hammond, R.N., Assistant Superintendent, Ist Grade; Navigating 
Liiuitenant E. MV, Tetley, R.N., and Mr. M. Chapman, Assistant Superintendents, 
2nd Grade ; Mr. P. J. Falle, Lieutenant W. II. Coombes, R.N., and Navigating 
Lieutenant J, C. Pascoo, R.N., Assistant Superintendents, 3rd Grade ; and Dr. J, Jihn* 
strong, B,A., Surgeon and Naturalist. 

4 General Report on the operations of the Marino Surveys of India from the copa- 
mene(‘ment in 1874, to the eml of the official year 1875-76,” by Commander 
Taylor (late I.N.) F.R.G.S., Superintendent of Marine Surveys. (Caletitta, 1876.) 
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tottclies upon the proposals of the Govornment of India for securing 
efficient surveys and charts, the measures taken in England to 
obtain qualified surveyors, and the final departure of Commander 
Taylor and the officers selected for service under him in December 
1874. 

The vessels chosen for the Marine Survey operations were at that 
date as follows : — 

The “ Clyde ” (steamer) and the “ Constance ” (schooner) had 
been fitted at Bombay for surveying purposes, and the “ Guide ” 
(brig) and the “Lady Lawrence” (schooner) had been selected 
by the Kidderpur dockyard authorities for the same service. The 
last-mentioned vessel, however, could not carry a steam cutter, and 
was unsuitable for cliart work, so was retransferred to the Marine 
Department. Tlie “ Clyde ” eventually proved to be almost useless 
under sail, and the “ Guide ” to be so affected by dry rot as to be 
unseaworthy and not worth repairing. These disappointments 
have caused much delay, and have necessitated the provision of a 
new steamer, which is eventually to bo constructed in England. 

Notwithstanding the lack of vessels, the Department has been 
able to accomplish much valuable work. Mr. Cha 2 )man, late I.N., in 
the “ Constance,” made a plan of Kolacbul Harbour and surveyed 
the Enciam Bocks in Travancor, cbaiiing G miles of coast and 
square miles of water. He then rounded Cai)e Comorin, passed 
through the Pamban Pass, obtained additional soundings in Palk 
Strait, and verified those on the iniblisbed charts, and then pro- 
ceeded to Coconada, where he commenced the survey of the Bay, 
till relieved by Lieut. Hammond and Sub-Lieut. Petlcy. This 
survey was completed on the 24th August. It comi)rised 79 square 
miles of water and 42 miles of coast, charted on a scale of 2 inches 
=1 nautical mile. The survey has since been republished by the 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

On the 8th April the “ Guide,” under the command of Navigating 
Lieut. J. E. Coghlan, proceeded down the Biver Hugh, and 
surveyed the dangerous James and Mary Shoals, Luff* Point to 
Anchoring Creek, including the entrance to the Bupnarain Biver, on 
the scale of 10 inches to the nautical mile (this being subsequently 
r^ueed for publication by photozincography to 0 inches to the 
mile). The chart is a valmdde one for record, and Captain Taylor 
remarks that if the whole of the river from Chandemagar were 
annually surveyed in the same way, a comparison of the results 
( 13441 .) D 
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wotdd be invaluable in carrying out engineering works tor the 
improvement of the conservancy of the river. 

Staff Commander Ellis, B-.N., in the “ Clyde,” had in Februsay 
connected, by meridian distance, Pigeon Island with one of the 
Laccadive group, in his voyage fibm Bombay to Calcutta. He 
was also enabled to make an examination of the channel into 
Mutapetta Bay (Port Lome), the soundings near which differed 
considerably from Captain Powell’s survey in 1837. The dredging 
and blasting operations in Pamban Pass are still continued. A 
depth of 11 feet 9 inches had then (Marcli, 1876) been attained, 
and it was confidently expected that the Pass would soon be 
available for vessels of 14 feet draught. 

Survey operation along the Burma coast were commenced in 
November 1876 by Lieut. Jarrad in the “ Clyde ” examining the 
approaches to the Bangoon River, accompanied by Navigating 
Sub-Lieutenant George. The erection and maintenance of a 
tide pole was a matter of great difficulty, owing to native boats 
fouling it, and the great strength of the tidal streams. Captain 
Taylor considers ? he establishment of a self -registering tidal gauge 
there very desirable. This important survey was completed on the 
8th March, and comprised 37^ miles of coast, trigonometrically laid 
down, and 216 square miles of water examined. In consequence of 
a discrepancy in longitude discovered in the compilation of the 
sheet, including the coast of Tenasserim and Singapore and Penang, 
the meridian distance between Elephant Point Obelisk, wliich has 
Ixjen determined by the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and Amherst, 
was astronomically measured. The result proved tliat the position 
of Amherst on Admiralty Chart, No. 823, is 4| miles too far west. 
Commander Taylor intends to liavc observations made next season 
at Diamond Island, off* Cape Negrais, and Amlierst, for the same 
purpose, and there would then be three principal points in the Gulf 
of Martaban fixed astronomically. These measurements of meridign 
distances are of great importance, as the whole of the eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal has been very incorrectly laid down ' on the 
Admiralty Charts, an error of from five to eight miles sometimes 
existing. 

After obtaining some prolific dredging between Diamond TalaAid 
and Akyab, the “ Clyde ” commenced the survey of that port on 
the 21st March 1876. Much time was spent in clearing the hill tc^ 
of jungle, owing to the independent character of the Burmese, And 
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the difficulty, through want of an interpreter, of communicating with 
them. On the night of the 30th of March, Navigating Suh-Lieut. 
C. OeoTge, R.N., was suddenly seized with cholera, which had been 
rife for some time among the native population ; and though every- 
thing possible was done to arrest the progress of the disease, this 
promising young officer died at noon on the 1st April. Lieut. 
George was a son of Staflf-Commander C. George, E.N., Map 
Curator to the Royal Geographical Society. Like his father, 
young George was trained to the surveying branch of the naval ser- 
vice, and joined the Indian Marine Survey Department in November 
1877, as Assistant Superintendent. His loss is seriously felt by the 
Department, in which he did most excellent service, and where he 
had won the warm friendship of all his brother officers. lie was a 
painstaking and intelligent young surveyor, and a great favourite. 
His career was brief, but it was one to which his bereaved father 
can look back with pi-ide, as that of a promising officer, ivho did 
his duty thoroughly and well. Owing to the threatening prevalence 
of the disease. Commander Taylor, who was on his way down the 
coast of Burma on a visit of inspection, ordered Lieut. Jarrad to 
leave Akyab. The “ Clyde ” accordingly proceeded northwards, and 
tested the correctness of the coast l)etween Cheduba and Kyouk 
Phyou, as shown on Admiralty Chart, No. 821. Lieut. Jarrad 
reports it to be roughly laid down and out of bearing when referred 
to Cheduba Island. Tlie published plan of Kyouk Phyou proved to 
be so incorrect that arrangements were made for the survey of the 
Port to be continued during the ensuing season. 

The “ Constance,” under the command of Lieut. Hammond, left 
Calcutta in December 1876 for the purpose of making a plan of the 
anchorage of Palse Point on the Orissa coast. In spite of many 
ndshaps with the steam cutter, the smvey was completed by the 
9th of March. The anchorage was charted on the 6-inch scale, 
the coast for 5 miles to the south and 10 miles to the north 
was surveyed on the 3-inch scale, and the soundings extend to 
from 6 to 8 miles off shore. Lieut. Hammond then proceeded 
to the northern portion of the [shoal off Dhdmra River, where he 
measured a base, and proceeded to sound thfe shoals. . Unfortu- 
nately, work was completely stopped by a lieayy gale, and a 
great number of the crew falling sick compelled Lieut. Hammond 
to return to Calcutta, whence he proceeded to England on medical 
certificate. 

D 2 
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During the months of April and May 1876, Commander l^ylor 
made a tour along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, and 
inspected the ports of British Burma. He visited first Akyab and 
Moulmain, and then proceeded to Amherst. This port has never 
been properly surveyed. Tlie late Mr. Pearson, of the Bengal 
Marine, examined the Moulmain Biver in 1866, but no steps were 
taken to have the Admiralty Chart corrected by the survey. Com- 
mander Taylor is of opinion that no large port of British India 
requires so much to be properly surveyed and mapped, and has 
accordingly arranged for Lieut. Jarrad to commence next season’s 
work at Amherst. The Admiralty Chart of Tavoy proved to be 
dangerously erroneous; and the British India Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamer “ Mahratta,” when navigating by it, -struck on 
a rock in Tavoy Bivor. Subsequently, Captain Taylor discovered a 
copy of the survey of Tavoy, executed by Lieut. E. Moresby, of the 
Bombay Marine, in 1824, and published by Hprsburgh in 1827, 
which is far superior to that issued by the Admiralty. Captain 
Taylor proposes to issue amended charts of Tavoy, Mergui, Pakchan, 
&c. After visiting Mergui ho turned his attention to the passage 
from Mergui to Pakchan, which urgently needs sailing directions, — 
none of which at present exist. He proposes to issue these in the 
form of *^ydrographic notices, explanatory of the normal trading 
route between Moulmain and Pakchan, touching at Tavoy and 
Mergui, with some useful remarks on the extended voyage along 
the Siam coast to Penang. Below Pakchan, Commander Taylor 
has made a sketch showing the soundings in the entrances to 
Kopali, which has great tin mines like most of the ports along the 
Siam coast, but no trace of such a fine river as depicted oh the 
Admiralty Chart. A new chart of Kopah is now in preparation. 
Of Salanga (Junk Soylon) a pretty good survey was obtained from 
Captain Eichelieu, commanding the Siamese Eoyal gunboat 
“ Coronation.” This officer was trained in the British Eoyal Navy, 
is a good observer, and most intelligent in surveying the coast and 
islands. The actual survey of this island differs immensely from 
the published one, and the corrected charts will be a great boon to 
the British India Steam Navigation Company and the coasting 
trade. The new Survey of Salang was published at Calcutta, by the 
Marine Survey Department, in February 1877. 

The Superintendent of Marine Surveys has been consulted by 
Government on a variety of marine questions of great importance. 
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'^mong these may be mentioned that of the re-organization of the 
River Hugli Survey, on which' an exhaustive report has been 
submitted by him. Commander Taylor is of opinion that an 
elaborate scientific survey of ‘the whole tidal basin of the Hugli 
River, at least from Chandernagar to the Sand Heads, is required, 
as well as an accurate series of levels from Calcutta to below 
Diamond Harbour. 

During the year under review a valuable list of lighthouses and 
light vessels in British India, including the Red Sea and coast of 
Arabia, has been issued by the Marine Siirvey Department. The 
list is in the form of a hand-book, giving in tabular order the 
lights, with their names, latitude and longitude, colour, radius of 
illumination, height, and other particulars. This little book will 
be a most useful aid to navigation. It has been compiled by 
Mr. R. C. Carrington. 

The programme of work to bo undertaken by the Marine Survey 
Department during the season of 1876-77 is as follows : — The 
“Clyde” was to leave Calcutta in November, call at Diamond 
Island (Bassein River), and connect the same astronomically with 
Rangoon and Amherst Pagoda, and then to proceed to survey the 
approaches and entrance to Moulmain River, on a 2^ -inch scale. 
After that the “ Clyde ” is to examine the entrance to the Sandoway 
River, and tlicn to complete the survey of Akyab Port, — a task 
which will probably occupy two months. 

Commander Taylor proposes himself to visit first the Mergui 
Archipelago, in which trip he is to be accompanied by Dr. Arm- 
strong, (the opportunities for research in natural history and geology 
being very promising in these islands), and then to inspect aU the 
ports on the Coromandel Coast, with a view to satisfying himself 
regarding their requirements as far as regards lighting, buoying, &c. 
T his programme has received the sanction of the Government of 
India. 
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MAJOR BENNELL AND THE ROUTE SURVEYS, 

1763-1800. 


The land survey and mapping of British India have advanced 
with the acquisitions of territory ; they were commenced when the 
first battles were fought, and the first provinces gained. Rennell, 
the father of Indian geography, served under Clive, the conqueror 
of Plassy. 

At that time all existing knowledge of India, derived from routes 
of solitary travellers and rough charts of the coasts, had just been 
collected and utilized by the groat French geographer D’Anville.^ 
His map of India appeared five years before the date of the battle 
of Plassy ; and eight years afterwards Rennell was at work in the 
newly acquired territory of Bengal and Bahar, laying the founda- 
tions for the construction of a map which was destined to succeed 
the admirable work of D’Anvillo. 

James Rennell. the son of a captain in the artillery, was born 
at Chudleigh in Devonshire in 1742. He entered the navy, and 
distinguished himself as a midshipman at the siege of Pondicherry ; 
but soon afterwai'ds took service in the army under Clive, rose to 
the rank of major, and was eventually, but when still quite a young 
man, appointed Surveyor-General of Bengal. 

Major Rennell’s labours in the field extended over a period from 
about 1763 to 1782, when he finally left India. In Section II. of 
his memoir he describes this survey as covering an area about 900 
miles long by 360 to 240 wide, from the eastern confines of Bengal 
to Agra, and from the feet of the Himalayas to Calpi. The dis- 
tances appear to have been^ chained, and observations were taken 
for latitude and longitude at certain stations. The ^measured dis- 
tances are said to have accorded minutely with observations for 
latitude, and closely with those for longitude: 

Rennell’s maps of the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra, reduced 
from the original surveys by himself, are preserved in the Gec^ra* 
phical Department of the India Office. They are on a scale, of 
two miles to an inch, A portion of the original surveys in 


1 The English edition of his map by Herbert, with a memoir, appeared in 1764* 
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16 sheets, on a scale of 600 yards to the inch, is also preserved. 
These aye not only interesting memorials of the great geographer 
who eswuted them ; but, looking to the changes which have since 
taken place in the rivers, are Still useful in the study of the causes 
which operate to effect these changes. For instance, Rennell’s 
Surveys were turned to good account by Mr. Fergusson, in his 
thoughtful and well-considered paper on the recent changes in the 
delta of the Ganges.^ The maps of the districts of Bengal and 
Bahar are of course entirely superseded by those of the Revenue 
Survey, and now have only an historical interest. They are on a 
scale of five miles to an inch (that of Chittagong being rather 
larger), and were compiled, by Major Bennell, from 600 original 
surveys made by himself and nine assistants. These maps were 
published in 1781 as the “ Bengal Atlas.”* 

Majoi- Rcnnell returned to England in 1782, the very year of 
D’Anville’s death ; and thus as it were received his mantle, and 
commenced that useful career of nearly 60 years’ duration, which 
has won him a place in the first rank of geographers. The story 
of his labours in England belongs to another section of this 
memoir. 

Colonel John Call, who had made some route surveys of the 
southern part of the peninsula,'* succeeded Major Rennell as Sur- 
veyor General of India on October 2nd, 1777 ; and the following 
years saw much good and zealous geographical work done by the 
disciples of Bennell. Colonel Pearsc was engaged in making 
astronomical observations at Calcutta from about 1774 j to 1782, 
and in the latter year he undertook a journey to Madras, for the 
purpose of fixing positions, and laying down the intermediate coast 
line, for a distance of 700 miles. He observed for latitude by 
stars’ meridian altitudes, for longitude by immersion of Jupiter’s 
satellites, and measm’ed the distance with a perambulator. This work 


1 On recent changes in the delta of the Ganges/’ by James Fergusson, F.R,S. — 
Quarterly Geological Journal^ xix, p, 321. (1863.) 

, ® The originals are now in the Geographical Department of the India Office. 
.They were taken home by some official, and treated by him* as private property, till 
they were accidentally discovered in the collection of ^ lady of raftk, and purchased 
for lObf. by their lawful owners, the Court of 'Div^eXov^.^Bomhay Quarterly Review. 
m pj 140. 

® In the Philosophical Transactions ” for 1772, vol. 62. p. 353, there is a letter 
John Call to the Astronomer Royal, Nevil Maskelyne; on the signs 6f the 
Zodiac he had observed on the ceiling of a choultry near Capo Comorin. 
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occupied two years, from 1782 to 1784 ; and Colonel Pcarse was 
ably assisted by young Colebrookc, the future Surveyor General, who 
latterly took all the observations. During this period intelligent 
surveyors accompanied every army, in the field, and good route 
maps wore thus obtained. In 1783, Colonel Kelly is reported to 
have made a most valuable collection of routes and maps of the 
Carnatic during a long course of service, some of which had proved 
valuable guides to General Sir Eyre Coote. Captain Pringle also 
made maps, and measured 2,000 miles of road, in the Carnatic, 
during the war with Hyder Ali. 

Thus materials were rapidly accumulating, and Colonel Call, the 
Surveyor General, rmdertook the compilation of an Atlas of India 
in 20 sheets,' to be collected afterwards into one general map on a 
smaller scale. In 1787 it w'as nearly completed, and the Bengal 
Government ordered that a fair copy of it, on a scale of four inches 
to a degree, should bo made, and hung up in the Council Boom at 
Calcutta for constant reference. Colonel Call went home in 1788, 
but died soon after he landed in England ; and his map, which must 
have entailed an enormous amount of labour and expense, appears 
to have been lost. 

In 1787, when Colonel Call was compiling his map of India, he 
found so many contradictions and absurdities in the various surveys, 
that ho requested Mr. Beuben Burrow', an experienced marine 
surveyor and an accomplished mathematician,^ to consider the 
subject, and draw up a plan for determining astronomically the 
positions of the principal places in Bengal. Eventually Burrow 
received orders from Major Wood, Colonel Call’s successor, to 
determine the latitude and longitude of Murshidabad, Eajmahal, 
Monghir, Patna, Dacca, Goalpara, and Chittagong. But there was 
great difficulty in procuring the necessary instruments. It sounds 
strange in these days, that the equipment of tliis Government 


1 Eeuben Burrow contributed several mathematical papers to the Asiatic 
Researches*^:— 

1. Hints relative to friction in Mechanics,’*!, p. 171. 

2. “ Method of calculating Moon’s parallax,” i. p. 3. 

3. Remarks on the Artificial Horizon,” i. p, 327. 

4. “ Deiiionstration of a Theorem concerning the Intersection of Curves,’’ 

i. p. 330. 

5. “ Corrections of the Lunar Method of finding the Longitude,” L p. 433« 

6. Proof that the Hindoos had the Binomial TheoreUDi,” ii. 

7# Method of Reducing Practical Tables,” iii. 
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expedition could only be secured by borrowing a sextant liero, a 
watch fhere, and a quadrant in another quarter, from different 
officers at Calcutta who happened to possess them. 

. In addition to the work sketched out for him, Reuben Burrow 
went up the Ganges as far as Hardwar, taking observations, and 
maldng careful notes of everything he saw.^ It is remarkable that 
BenneU should not allude to the survey by Reuben Burrow in liis . 
second edition of the memoir, published in 1792. 

Colonel Call was succeeded in the office of Surveyor General of 
India by Colonel Wood, who was strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of making the marches of troops subservient to the 
promotion of geographical knowledge. He actively collected infor- 
mation and materials for correct maps Avherever it was to be 
obtained. In 1792 he received tlic surveys by Lieut. Emmitt, of 
portions of the Deccan, made during the previous war, which are 
said to' have been both reliable and elegant. In 1793, Colonel 
Wood’s assistant, Lieut. Colobrookc, submitted a map of the part 
of Mysore traversed by the army under Lord Cornwallis, with a 
memoir, and received Rs. (5,000 for his trouble. In the same year 
Major Kyd surveyed tlie route from Scringapatam, through Coorg, 
to the west coast, and Dr. Hunter, the surgeon to the Residency at 
Scindia’s Court, sent in route surveys made on marches from Dellu 
and Agra to GAvalior and IJjain.'^ A map of Calcutta and its 
environs was made by a Mr. Upjohn in 1791, wlio secured liberal 
patronage from the Government; and in 1795 Lieut. Hoare 
received instructions to make a survey of the River Jumna. When 
Captain Symes went on a mission to the Court of Ava in 1795, ho 
was accompanied by Dr. Buchanan and Lieut. Wood. The latter 
officer surveyed the route, and afterwards submitted a map of the 
Irawadi from Rangoon to Amarapura, with a paper of astro- 
nomical observations. Mr. John Crawfurd, when he went over the 
same ground in 1826, bore witness that Wood’s survey was still the 
best extant.* 

^ Remarks made in the Ganges and Burmmpooter Riyers in 1787, hy Reuben 
Burrows,*’ MS. volume preserved in the Geographical Department of tho India Ohice. 

See also his tables of" latitudes and longitudes determiaed fitim iisCronomiciil obser- 
vations, in tho ‘‘Asiatic Researches,” iv, p. 325# 

^ See also Dr. Hunter’s Astronomical Observations, taken during a journey from 
Upper Hindustan to Ujain, in tho “ Asiatic Researches,” iv. p. 41. 

^ Syme’s Embassy is in “ Pinkerton’s Voyages,” ix. p, 246 ; and was also published 
separately in 1800. 
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On the Bombay side Captain MoncriefP suireyed the district of 
Ganara in 1799, while Colonel Charles Reynolds, made a careful 
route survey of Malwa and part of Badnur. Colonel Eeynolds was 
for years engaged in collecting materials for a great map of 
which was at last completed and sent home in 1798, but it was never 
published.^ Reynolds measured one long line of route with great 
care, checking it at each end by observations for latitude, and 
established it as a base to which all other diverging routes were 
referred, the intervals being filled in from native information. But 
such work was of course very inaccurate ; and the maps of that 
period were only of service while India was an unknown region, to 
be traversed by armies, and ceased to be tolerable when that vast 
country became a British imperial possession, requiring to be 
administered. 

At the commencement of the present century the great trian- 
gulation was begun, which was to furnish a permanent geological 
basis of the highest order of accuracy, for all future surveying 
operations in India. The process of constructing maps from route 
surveys and astr<‘nomical observations has since been gradually 
discontinued in Iho provinces which arc under the immediate 
control of the British Government, though it is still nocessarity 
practised in geographical explorations beyond the frontier, and more 
jyartioularly in the Trans-Himalayan regions. 

Yet the labours of Rennell and his school were not only useful at 
the time, but also served as incitements to encourage their succes- 
sors ; and the names of those first pioneers of the Indian Surveys 
will ever be held in reverence by geographers. It is particularly 
pleasant to note the liberal and hearty encouragement which was 
given to young surveyors by tLe Government in those days, by 
granting them a good round sum of money for their services 
whenever they submitted creditable results of their labours in tfie 
field. This was done to show them that their hard and meritorious 
work was appreciated, and to excite a’ feeling of emulation and 
zeal. 


^ Some rougjh sheets for this map are still preserved, but the great map of Etdla by 
Eeynolds itself, a work of considerable value and interest, appears to have been Iwt 
in the destruction of precious records which took place at the time of the abolition ^ 
the East India Company. • , ' 
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MEST EEEIOD OF THE TEIGONO3IETEI0AL SUEVEYS. 

1800.-23. 

1 . 

Inteodtjotory. 

It was not until the end of the last century that a trigonometrical 
survey was generally allowed to he the only accurate basis for the 
mapping of a country. The observations for ascertaining the shape 
of the earth by measuring an arc of the meridian were commenced a 
few years after the death of Sir Isaac Newton, but not by his 
countrymen; and these observations were the forerunners of the 
groat trigonometrical surveys. The famous French expedition of 
Oondamino and Bouguer went to South America in 1735, and the 
admirable work of these savans, aided by the Spanish brotliers 
TTlloa, consisted in the measurement of two bases connected by a 
series of triangles, one north and the other south of the equator on 
the meridian of Quito, the arc being 180 miles long. It is to be 
regretted that while Franee and Spain were thus combining in the 
interests of science, England was loss nobly engaged in burning 
churches and cutting off supplies from the Peruvian coast. 

The labours of Condamine were followed by the measurement of 
an arc in Lapland, of another in France, and finally the countrymen 
of Newton took up the work at which they should have been 
foremost.’ The idea of a Trigonometrical Survey of Groat Britain 
was first conceived by General Watson, after the Scottish rising of 
1745. It was intended to extend over the disaffected parts of the 

\ The particulars of the moasurements of various arcs are as follows : 
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Highlands, and the design was subsequently extended so as to 
include all Great Britain and iKoland. The work was committed tO 
General Boy in about 1784, when he measured his famous base on 
Hounslow Heath. He died in 1790, and Colonel Mudge was en- 
gaged in the measurement of his arc from Dunnose to Clifton in 
Yorkshire, in 1802.^ Thanks to the genius and resolution of one 
man, to whom the early commencement of similar work in the east 
is due, British India was only a few years behind Franco and 
England in beginning a great trigonometrical survey ; a stupendous 
■work, wliich has occupied the lifetime of several noble and devoted 
surveyors, and which, when completed, will be among the most 
glorious monuments of British rule in the east. 

The man who originated the great Indian Survey was an infantry 
officer serving in the army of General Harris, in the war with 
Tippoo. William Lambton was bom in 1763. He was very re- 
served in all particulars respecting his origin or family, and it is not 
known where lu' was born or who were his parents. But his name 
points to the county of Dm'ham, and he certainly passed his boy- 
hood at Darlington. For many years he devoted a large portion of 
his pay to the su])port of one of his parents. He obtained a com- 
mission in the 33rd Begiment, and his proficiency in surveying 
obtained for him the work of measuring land granted to settlers in 
America.. He was appointed barrack master in Nova Scotia, and 
applied himself for several years to the- study of mathematics, 
liambton was entirely self-educated. In 1795 the Duke of York 
issued an order that all officers in civil employment were to be 
struck off the strength of their regiments. Lambton, therefore, 
gave up liis barrack-mastership, and joined the 33rd at Calcutta, 
after an absence of 13 years from regimental duties. He was well 
acquainted with the methods of observing and computing which 
were in use among the learned men who had recently been engaged 
in the measurement of arcs in Europe. He rejoined the 33rd 
Begiment, then commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, at Calcutta^ 
in 1797,® was brigade major during the Mysor campaign, and dis- 
tinguished liimsclf by leading the left column, after all his superior 
officers had been disabled, in the storming of Seringapatam. 

After the fall of Tippoo, Lord Wellesley took measures for explor- 
ing and collecting accurate information respecting the vast territory 

1 “ Philosophicftl Transactions/' 1803. ^ 

While at Calcutta, Lambton contributed two mathematical papers tp the Asiatic 
Researches” 1. Observations on the Theory of Walls,” vi. ,p, 93. 

2. On the effects of Machines when in motion,” vi. p. 309. 
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which had thus been thrown open to the English. Dr, Budhanan 
was employed to report upon the agriculture and products of Mysov 
and Malabar. Colin Mackenzie proceeded with his admirabh; 
topographical surveys and memoirs : and it was then also that Major 
Lambton submitted his project for the measurement of an arc of the 
meridian, and for a trigonometrical survey across the peninsula. 

The measurement of an arc in the peninsula of India was, in .a 
purely scientific point of view, of tlic highest importance. By it 
the exact figure of the earth was to be ascertained ; and it should 
be remembered that this was not, as has been asserted, an object of 
mere curiosity. It affects some of the tables used in navigation, 
especially all those of which the moon’s parallax is an element, and 
is therel'ore an investigation of the greatest practical consequence 
to the whole civilized w^orld. Moreover, the measured base line, the 
series of accurately measured triangles, and points fixed by numerous 
astronomical obseiwations, all which arc necessaiy for ascertaining 
the shape of the earth, were the basis from which, as a back bone, 
the triangulation was eventually to be extended over the whole of 
India. The primary triangles formed guides by which the topo- 
graphical and revenue surveyors Avere enabled to fill in the details, 
and delineate all the main features of the country within fixed 
limits of errors. 

Trigonometrical surA’'oying is divided into three distinct branches. 
Eirst, the selection of sites for base lines to form the ends of certain 
ranges of triangles ; their setting out ; and their measurement with 
the utmost attainable accuracy. The base line becomes the side of 
a triangle, the length of which is thus known, and by ti’igonometry 
the distance of other points, visible from its extremities, can be 
ascertained through angular observations with suitable instruments. 
Second, the construction of the range of triangles. This is done by 
ascertaining the position of selected points on the earth’s surface by 
angles taken at first from the ends of a measured base, and then 
carried on from point to point in succession so as to form a network 
of positions fixed by this triangulation along a belt of country. 
The accuracy of the work is checked by - the base lino which 
terminates it. The primary triangulation is completed by a sufficient 
number of such belts across the area of the survey, both in th*^ 
diiection of latitude and longitude. Third, as a further cheek to 
the triangulation, astronomical observations for latitude and longi- 
tude are made, at selected points. 

^The positioiis of a sufficient number of places spread oyer the area 
of survey are in this way fixed with the greatest accuracy ; and they 
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become the startiag points from which the topographical surveyor 
proceed to fill in the detail, as well as checks upon their accuracy , 
But from the first, the staff of the Groat Trigonometrical Surrey 
was distinct from that of the Topographical and llevenue Surveys. 
9]he nature of the work, the training, and the obiects, were distinct ; 
and even the time required for each, and the calls of the public 
service rendered it impracticable that they should be carried on 
together. The trigonometrical surveyor was obliged to secure ex- 
treme accuracy, both in his terrestrial measurements and in his 
celestial observations. The same stars had to be taken over and 
over again, and it was often necessary to wait for days until they 
were in the desired positions. His mathematical attainments must 
be of the highest order, and he would have neither the time nor, as 
a rule, a special aptitude for the collection of topographical details 
for filling up the exact skeleton furnished by liis scientific labours. 
The two kinds of work are distinct, and require a different training 
in many respects, and a different turn of mind. On the other hand, 
the topographical and revenue siirveyors found the main landmarks 
on which their maps were to be based, already fixed and established 
to their hands. Their work consisted of secondary triangulation, and 
filling in the details with the plane table. It was their duty to ex- 
amine and delineate all the natural features of the country, to mark 
boundaries, and (*/ollect information of all kinds. While they would 
never be detained so long at one spot, as would often be the case with 
the trigonometrical surveyor, they would be longer in one district, fill- 
ing in and completing the maps. Thus, though their work was in some 
respects similar, and even may be said to dovetail at certain points, 
it was on the whole so distinct that it has generally been foulid 
most convenient to carry on the two surveys apart from each other. 

By the trigonometrical survey a network of primary triangles 
was formed with numerous fixed positions. By the topographical 
and revenue surveys the details were filled in, and the data for the 
maps collected. These points will be brought out more clearly as 
the narrative of the surveys proceeds. The labours of each systodi 
will be recorded separately, in the successive periods. The flr^ 
period covers the work of Major Lambton, and will be divided into 
two sections; first that treating of the trigonometrical surveys of 
Ziambton himself from 1800 to 1823; and secondly that iWer 
which the topographical surveys of Colin Mackenzie and his M- 
lowera in the peninsula, and of other workers in the Bengal^ 
Presidency, must be recorded, covering the same period of time. 
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Colon®! Lambton and the Measurement op an Arc op the 

Meridian. 

Major Lambton’s proposal for a mathematical and geographic^,! 
survey of the peninsula and the measurement of an arc of the meri- 
dian in connection therewith was supported hy Sir Arthiu’ Wellesley 
and approved by the Madras Government. It is a curious coinci- 
dence t^t two of the most energetic and influential supporters of 
Lamhton’s proposal, Mr. Petrie and Mr. Andrew Scott, should have 
been first cousins of the father of the future superintendent of the 
surveys. Sir Andrew Waugh. Lambton was himself appointed to 
conduct the measurement, but it was not until 1802 that he was 
furnished with the necessary instruments. Meanwhile he organized 
an efficient staff, and obtained the able assistance of Lieut. l\^arren 
of the 33rd,^ and Lieut. Kater.^ 

Lambton’s instruments were a theodolite, zenith sector, and steel 
chains. The three-foot theodolite, by Cary, was captured on the 
passage to India by the Prench frigate “ Piemontaise,” and landed 
at Mauritius ; but it was eventually forwarded to its destination by 
the chivalrous Prench Governor, De Caen, with a complimentary 
letter to the Governor of Madras. The zenith sector was one of 
6 feet radius by Ramsden. The chain was one that had been sent 
as a present to the Emperor of China, with Lord Macartney’s Em- 
bassy, and refused. It was handed over to Mr. Dinwiddie, tlio 
astronomer to the mission, apparently as part payment for his 


1 Author of the Kala Sankalita. This ofTiecr was ilesceuded from a noble French 
family, by the mother’s side. 

2 Kater, afterwards so well known for his pendulum and other scientific obsen ations 
in. England, was appointed an Assistant in the Survey in October 1803. lie inventt'd 
a very ingenious method of ascertaining the amount of moisture in the atmosphere, 
while serving under Lambton. Ho observed that the bearded seed of a species of 
grass calle<l in Tamul yerudoovaal pilloo (^Andropogon edntortum^ Lin.), possess<*<l 
an extreme sensibility of moisture, and he constructed a hygrometer of this material. 

Asiatic l^searches, ix., p. 24 and 376.” — Henry Kater was born at Bristol isi 
17^7, and went out to India in 1794, as an Ensign in the 12th Kegt, 111 health 
obliged him to return to England, in 1806. He is most generally known in connection 
; Ms labours for the construction of standards of weights and measures. Captain 
K^ter died in 1885. 
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services, and he brought it to Madras with the zenith sector.^ Both 
were bought by the Government for Major Lambton’s survey. 
The chain was 100 feet long, consisting of 4i0 steel links of 2|f feet 
each. In May 1802 another steel chain arrived from England, 
manufactured by Bamsden, and having been set off fiom his bar at 
a temperature of 50°. This was never used in the field, but reserved 
as a standard with which the old chain was compared both before 
and after measurement. There was also a standard brass scale by 
Cary, 3 feet long, for use if the standard chain failed. 

The fixed position or point of departure of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India is the Madras Observatory ; and its longitude was 
always a matter of some moment. Observations had been taken 
since 1787 ; but the building was erected in 1792. It contained a 
20-inch transit, and a 12-inch altitude and azimuth instrument 
by Troiighton. From 1790 there is a regular series of meteoro- 
logical reports, and the astronomical results are recorded in 
huge folios pi’intcd "at Madras.- Mr. Goldingham, who seems 
to have succeeded Micliacl To])ping, was the Madras astronomer 
contemporary with Colonel Lamb ton. He made experiments with 
the pendulum at Madras, and on the equator near Bcncoolen in 
Sumatra ; other careful experiments for ascertaining the velocity of 
sound ; and observed regularly for latitude by the transit of heavenly 
bodies over the meridian, and for longitude from eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites and lunars. Since 1787 a regular series of observations 
of eclipses of J upiter’s satellites had been taken, and about 800 
lunar distances. The means of the eclipses gave a longitude of 
80° 18' 30" E., but the results from the lunars were 2' 65" more to 
the east. In 1816 Lieutenant Warren had charge of the observatory 
during Mr. Goldingham’s absence in England, and reduced the 
longitude to 80° 17' 21" E. These figures were adopted by Colonel 
Lambton in the survey ; but they were destined to further change. 


* According to nnotlicr account, these insiruments were l)ought from Dinwiddle at 
Calcutta, and sent down to Matlras, 

* “ Astronomical Obscn-ntioiis,” by J. (loldingham, 4 vols.’ (folio) Madras, 1825-27, 
“ Madras Obs(‘rvntory Papers,” by John Goldingham, Astronomer: — (Madras, 

1827.) 

“ Results of Astrononiicnl Observations mmle at the H. E. I. C. Observatoi^ at 
Madras,” by T. G. Taylor. 4 vols. Madras, 1831-37. 

See also “ Journal of llie Asiatic Society at Bengal,” ii. p. 380. The Meteoftilogied 
Reports of the Madras Observatory will be found in the “ Madras Jotunal of Literature 
and Science.” 
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It?. Taylor succeeded Mr. Gtoldingham as astronomer at Madras in 
i8Sl, aa^ was supplied with a new set of instruments consisting of 
a fivC'foot transit instrument, a mural circle, and a five-foot tele- 
scope eguatorially moimted. He specially devoted his attention to 
the poffitions of 2881 fixed stare, to observations of planets passing 
^e meridian, moon culminating stacS i_and occultat ions. H e reduced 
the longitude of Madras to /86P l3^~26'^ E., by observations 
between 1889 and 1847.^ 

It must be borne in mind that the astronomical observations of 
the surveyors were not taken only for the purpose of fixing points 
for geographical purposes. The object of the astronomical obser- 
vations was also to measure the angular, as distinguished from the 
linear, length of a degree. Thus, supposing observations for 
latitude were taken at two points distant from each other exactly 
one degree or sixty minutes of a celestial arc ; then by triangulation 
the distance of these points in yards, feet, inches, and decimal 
parts of an inch, might ho ascertained by angular observations 
referred to a measured base line ; or the distance itself might 
possibly be measured by the same method as a base line ; or it 
might be traced or staked on the ground, measured, and corrected 
for irregularities of the surface by levelling operations. By such 
means the length of a degree of latitude on the earth’s surface 
would be ascertained if the two points were on the same meridian ; 
or of a degree of longitude if they were on the equator or a parallel. 
So also the actual form of the earth’s circumference, and any 
departure of it from the regularity of the celestial arc can be 
obtained. 

The longitude of Madras is important, as that of the secondary 
meridian, or substitute for the prime meridian of Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, from which observations for longitude in the Indian Survey 
are reckoned. Every station and place in that Survey will be 
erroneous if the longitude of Madras is in error. In other words, 

1 Mr. Taylor was followed, at the Madras Observatory, by Captain Worster, Major 
Ji^Qb, M^jor Tenant, and Mr. Pogson. According to Findlay, in the new edition of 
hia Direptory, the last result (80® 14' 19*5") was from observations by Major Jacob. 
Tlie observations of Worster and Jacob were also published,* and extend from 1848 
to 1852. 

Bpsidea the publications of Goldinghara, Taylor, and Jacob, gee Philosopliical 
Troasactions,’’ vol. cxii.j p. 408, “ Memoirs of the Astronomical Society," xxxi. [n 83. 
(i|6lr63), and a short account of the observatories in India, in Times of India," 

June 15th, 1860. 

(13441.) E 
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the accuracy with which the entire map of India, as a whole, wUl he 
placed on the globe, will correspond precisely to the accuracy with 
which the geographical position of the Madras obsanratory has been 
determined. At present three different authorities, commenced at 
different periods, are based on the three different results, accepted 
as accurate at the time of adoption. The Indian Atlas adopts 
80° 18' 30" E. as the longitude dl Madras ; the Survey Department 
in India uses 80° 17' 21" ; while the Admiralty, on their charts, have 
80° 14' 19'6". The point will be again investigated when the longi- 
tude is ascerhiined through the electric telegraph from Greenwich. 

The actual work of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
was commenced on the 10th of April 1802, by the measurement of 
a base line near Madras. The ground selected by Major Lambton 
for tliis operation was a flat plain near eight miles long, with 
St. Thomas’s mount near its northern, and Perumbauk hill near its 
southern end. The chain was fitted into five coffers of wood, each 
20 feet long, which were supported on tripods with elevating screws. 
The base line was 7^ miles long, and the measurement was com- 
pleted on the 22nd of May, when observations were taken to deter- 
mine the angle of the base with the meridian. 

Major Lambton, by means of triangulations from this base lino, 
then proceeded to measure an arc of the meridian, and the length of 
a degree at right angles with the meridian, in the neighbourhood of 
Madras. These operations were conducted with great care; and 
the Major himself devoted 16 nights to the observation of the star 
Aldebaran at each of the stations at the extremities of the arc ; 
while Lieutenant Warren filled in the topographical details of this 
part of the survey, from Cuddalor to Paudri, north of Madras. 

But these preliminary labours were only first trials in which the 
young surveyors were, as [it were, trying their wings. Sir George 
Everest says, in one of his letters to the Duke of Sussex, that they 
were afterwards rejected by Major Lambton himself, and nevfflf 
adverted to by him in his latter days, but as failures. 

Erom the Madras base line a series of triangles was carried up to 
the Mysor plateau, and a second base was measured near Bangalmr 
in 1804, by Lieutenant Warren; as a datum for extending the 
triangles to the Malabar coast ; and as a base of verification for the 
triangles brought from the Madras base.^ Lieutenant Warren also 

^ A base, which afterwards appears to have been rqected, was measnred Lamb- 
ton himself at Bangalore between October 14th and December 20th, 1800. 
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made sdeae esperiments to estimate the eflfects of terrestrial refrac- 
tion.^ Lieutenant Kater was next despatched to select stations in 
the mountains of Coorg and Bodnur, whence the flag staves on the 
western sea coast would be intersected. A series of triangles, in two 
degrees of latitude, was then carried across the peninsula ; the flag 
staves at TeUioherry, Cannanore, and on Mount Delly, being inter- 
sected from the summit of Todiandamol, the highest peak in Coorg ; 
hut no base line was measured on the Malabar coast. 

The distance across the peninsula, at this point, was found to he 
360 miles ; while the best maps had hitherto given it as 400 miles. 
Thus 40 miles had to be taken off the width of the peninsula at one 
swoop, and the absolute necessity for a Trigonometrical Survey, 
owing to the hopeless inaccuracy of other methods, was thus demon- 
strated. This work was completed in 1806. 

Having connected the two sides of the pcninsrda, Major Lambton 
devoted much of liis future labours to the measurement of an arc of 
the meridian, and the series of triangles that was measured for tliis 
purpose is known as the " Great Arc Series.’' He first brought the 
series down from the Bangalor base lino towards Cape Comorin ; 
and a new base line was measured in Coimbatoor in 1806. But 
this was very far from representing the whole of his work, which 
included a network of primary and secondary triangles, almost 
covering the peninsula. 

In 1808 a base line was measured at Tanjore, and on this occasion 
Major Lambton dispensed with the tripods, and made the measure- 
ment on the ground, drawing out the chain by means of two smaU 
capstans. In this flat country Major Lambton availed himself of 
the goparams or lofty towers of the pagodas, on which scaffoldings 
were erected, and thus the triangles were formed, connecting Tanjore 
with Nagor and Negapatam. But, in hoisting the three-foot Cary’s 
theodolite to the summit of the Tanjore pagoda, a most serious 
accident occurred. One of the guys carried away, and the instru- 
ment was dashed with great force against the wall of the pagoda, 
the blow falling upon the tangent screw and clamp, and quite dis- 
torting the limb. Ordinary men would have been dishea^ned at 
such a mishap, but Lambton was endowed with rndoniitable resolu- 
tion, and wEs full of resource. He hurried back with the theodolite 
to Bangalor, where there was an establishment of ordnance arti- 


1 “ Asiatic Eesearches,” ix. p. 
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ficors, and shut himself up in his tent, refusing admittance to all 
coiners except a few of the workmen who assisted, him. He then 
took the instrument entirely to pieces, cut out a circle of the exact 
size on a flfut plank, and gradually drew the limb out so as to fit into 
the circumference by using wedges, screws, and pullies. In six 
weeks he had brought it back nearly to its original form, and the 
same instrument was used for all the subsequent observations up 
to 1830. 

A base lino at Tinncvclli was measured in 1809, and the primary 
triangles were extended thence to the sea shore at Punnae, eight 
miles north-east of Cape Comorin. This terminal station is a square 
building with two doors and two arched windows, and a solid pillar 
in the centre, on the top of which is a large circular stone with a 
hole through it. It is a mile south-east of the village of Punnae, 
and about 700 yards from the beach. Major Lambton devoted 28 
days to fixing tlm latitude of the Punnae Station, during which time 
he took 236 astronomical observations. In addition to the “ Great Arc 
Series,” another series of triangulations was carried across the penin- 
sula from Negaj)atam to.Ponany and Calicut, and another round 
the coast from llameswaram, through Travancor and Cochin, to 
Calicut. 

The Arc Series was thus completed from Cape Comorin to 
Bangalor ; and in 1811 Major Lambton and his staff turned their 
whole attention to its extension northwards, in the direction of the 
Himalayas. Major Lambton himself, ever hopeful and buoyant, 
calculated on personally completing it as far as Agra. A base was 
measured at Guti, with triangles connecting it with that near 
Bangalor, and others extending to the’ river Tungabhadra. The 
Guti base is also the foundation of a series of triangles connecting 
Masulipatam with Goa ; and bases of verification were measured 
near Guntur, on the beach at Coomta, and at Cape Eamas. Thus 
an accurate basis of triangulation was formed from Cape Comorin ta 
the Kistna river, enabling the Topographical Surveyors to proceed 
with the mapping of the country ; and the heights of peaks and 
table lands were carefully measured. 

Major Lambton then crossed the Tungabhadra and entered the 
territory of the Nizam, continuing the Great Arc Series to the 
neighbourhood of Bidar, where another base line was measured 
at a station called Dumargidda in 1816. Astronomical observations 
were taken with the zenith sector to determine the celestial arcs of 
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amplitude^ and nothing remained to the completion of near 10 
degrees of the meridional arc from Cape Comorin to Bidar. In 
concluding his fifth report, the enthusiastic surveyor thus writes : 
“ In 20 years devoted to this .work I have scarcely experienced a 
“ heavy hour. Such is the case when the human mind is absorbed 
“ in pursuits that call its powers into action. A man so engaged, 
his time passes on insensibly, and if his efibrts are successful his 
“ reward is great, and a retrospect of his labours will afford him an 
“ endless gratification. If such should be my lot I shall close my 
“ career •with heartfelt satisfaction, and look back with unceasing 
“ delight on the years I have passed in India.” 

Yet the difficulties in the field wore not the only obstacles with 
which Lambton had to contend. He was called upon from time to 
time, to demonstrate the utility of his work ; even Major Rennell 
came forward to maintain that route surveys on an astronomical 
basis were equally accurate and more economical, and Major 
Lambton’s resources were crippled and starved by the Finance 
Committee at Madras.^ Nor did he receive any encouragement 
from scientific bodies in Europe during the early years of his survey 
when such support was most needed, and would have been most 
welcome. Professor Playfair reviewed his work in the “ Edinburgh 
Eeview ” in 1813, and he received one letter fromNevilMaskelyne at 
a time when he was surrounded by difficulties, and when he was vainly 
endeavouring to impress the nature and utility of his operations on 
the local Government. He used to dwell on this letter from the 
Astronomer Eoyal as the event which had most cheered him under 
all his toils. But for many years he never received one word of 
encouragement, sympathy, or advice, cither from the Government 
or from the Royal Society. Indeed it was a foreign nation that was 
the first to recogniise the importance of his services. In 1817 Major 
Lambton was made a correspondmg member of the French Institute, 
but it -was not imtil the following year that tire Royal Society tardily 
followed the example, and elected liim a Fellow. 

The Govemor.General, “ not unaware that with minds of a certain 
“ order he might lay himself open to the idle imputation of vainly 
seeking to partake the gale of public favQur and applause which 
“ the labours of Lieutenant-Colonel Lambton have recently at- 
** traoted,” at last recognized the great importance of the sm voy. 


1 Calcutta Eeview,” voL iv., p. 80 (1845.) 
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He transferred it to his immediate control on January Ist, 1818 j 
and ordered it to be denominated for the future, “ The Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India.” Captain Everest was appointed as 
Colonel Lambton’s chief assistant, and Dr. Voysey as medical atten- 
dant to the surveying parties, and geologist.' - 

In the end of 1818 young Everest joined Colonel Lambton at 
Haidarabad. The assistant describes his chief, at this time, as an 
old man with a bald head fringed with a few snow white hairs, 
about six feet high, erect, well formed, and muscular. His com- 
plexion was fair and his eyes blue, but dimmed and weakened by 
tune. Yet when he aroused himself to adjust the great theodolite, 
they shone with the lustre, and his limbs moved with the vigour of 
full manhood. “ His high and ample forehead gave animation and 
“ dignity to a countenance beaming with intellect and manly 
“ beauty.” But these moments of activity were like the last 
flickerings of an expiring lamp. The old surveyor was gradually 
wasting away, and in June 1819 was the last occasion of his ever 
taking part in the work of triangulation. 

Central India was then in a most unsettled state ; and instead of 
attempting to push forward the Great Arc Series, Lambton employed 
his parties in completing the triangulation between the rivers 
Kistna and Godavari. In June 1819 Everest was despatched upon 
this duty, into a wild country, where each village had its mud fort 
defended by jinjals, and many districts were in rebellion against the 
Nkam’s govermnent. He overcame the difficulties arising from the 
disturbed state of the country ; but he and his party, working in a 
region teeming with malaria under a tropical sun, were at length 
prostrated by jungle fever, and in 1820 Everest himself went to the 
Cape of Good Hope for the recovery of his health. 

Meanwhile the indefatigable but now aged and broken chief of 
the survey once more began to push forward the Great Arc Series. 
He measured a base line with the steel chain stretched on the 
ground by capstans, at Takalkhdra in the valley of Berar, in the 
winter of 1822 ; but the standard had got rusty, and was Unreliable. 
Old Colonel Lambton during this time was constantly at work with 
the zenith sector’, exposed to a tropical sun, and unaided, for his 
assistants were all sick owing to the reckless exposure to which he 
had subjected them. He himself took no rest at night, but oon- 


1 For a notice of Dr. Voys^B work, see the section on the Geological Survey. 
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tiniied to work at the zenith distances of stars. His constitution 
received its death blow, while his observations proved wild, and were 
confusedly registered. “ Men cannot last for ever,” wrote his assis- 
tant, “ and the Colonel’s infir^ties had evidently subdued all but 
“ his spirit, at the time of his last effort.” 

On Everest’s retxam from the Cape, he was detached, in October 
1822, to bring up a series of triangles connecting Bombay with the 
Great Arc Series. Colonel Lambton set out from Hoidarabad to 
Nagpore, to make arrangements for continuing the Great Arc 
operations. But he died on the road at Hinganghat, now one of 
the great Berar cotton marts, on the 20th of January, 1823, aged 
70.^ His assistants and servants were affectionately attached to 
him and looked upon him as a father ; and in 1822 he counted 
three generations of them in his camp. His assistants, De Penning 
and Rossenrode, attended upon him in his last hours. A tomb was 
erected over his remains at Hinganghat, by Mr. Jenkins, the tfien 
Resident at Nagpore. 

Colonel Lambton, the first Superintendent of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey, completed the triangulation of 166,342 square 
miles in the peninsula of India, at a cost of 83,637^. In concluding 
his last report he says, “ I sincerely hope that, after I relinquish 
“ the work, somebody will be found possessing zeal, constitution, 
“ and attainments wherewith to prosecute it ; and it would indeed 
“ be gratifying to me if I could but entertain a distant hope, that 
“ a work which I began should at some future day be extended 
“ over British India.” 

That hope was fulfilled in the appointment of George Everest as 
his successor. 

The labours of Colonel Lambton are recorded in the following 
manuscript volumes, deposited in the Geographical Department of 
the India Office. 

VoL. I. (Part l.)--Trigonometrical Operations, 1802—3, with a 
map. 

„ (Part 2.) — Trigonometrical Operations, 1803*— 6, with a 
map. 

VoL. II. — Operations, 1807—11. 

VoL. HI.' — 1811 — ^14. Dated at Haidarabad in 1818. 

VoL. IV. — Missing from the Geographical Department of the 
India Office. 

1 The Government Gazette of the time gave his age at 75. 
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Yol. Y.o-Operationa to Jan. 1823. Signed W; Lambton, and 
counter-signed in 1832 by Everest. . 

VoL. VI. — ^End of Lambton’s Reports, with an Appendix by 
Everest, relating to his.own operations under Lambton 
in 1822 — 23, and to Capt. Gariing’s in 1816 — 17. 
Signed by Everest in 1832. 

Abstracts of these accounts will be found in vols. 7,8, 10, 12, and 13, 
of the “ Asiatic Researches.” The first three of these were reviewed 
in the 21st volume of the “ Edinburgh Review ” (1813) by Professor 
Playfair. Colonel Lambton published an abstract containing the 
results of all his measurements from Punnae to Dumargidda in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions ” of 1818. See also Everest’s “ Account 
of the Measurement of an Arc of the Meridian (1830),” and his 
series of letters to the Duke of Sussex (London, 1839), for some 
further interesting particulars respecting Colonel Lambton and 'his 
services.^ The operations of the survey under Colonel Lambton 
are also described in the “ Account of the operations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Sm-vey of India,” vol. i., by Colonel J. T. Walker, 
R.E., F.R.8. (Debra Ddn, 1870.) There is a “Biographical Sketch, 
of the - late Colonel Lambton ” in “ Gleanings in Science,” vol. ii., 
p. 27, (Calcutta, 1830,) and an article “ On the Measurement of 
the Indian Meridional Arc,” in the same work, vol. iii., p. 337. 
The whole of Colonel Lambton’s operations are shown in a chart of 
eight sheets engraved by Mr. Walker. 


1 Major Jervis published some extracts from Colonel Lambton’s Notices of Malabar 
(Coimbatore ?) in the Bombay Geographical Society's Journal^ vol. iv, (1840). 
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IV.— 

FIRST PERIOD OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 

1800-23. 


Hitheeto the maps of Indian districts had been based on military 
route surveys. The initiation of detailed topographical surveys, 
based on triangulation, is due to Colin Mackenzie, one of the most 
indefatigable surveyors and persevering collectors of information 
that ever served this country. 

Colonel Mackenzie commenced his exploring labours after the 
close of the war of ^08!?. In that and the following years he was 
at work in Coimbatore and Dindigul. In 1790-94 he was engaged 
in Surveying Nellor, Guntur, and the Ceded Districts ; and his 
journal in manuscript is among the most interesting relics in the 
Geographical Department of the India Office.^ In 1799 he U’as 
appointed to conduct the topographical survey of Mysor. 

It was Mackenzie who suggested the establishment of the Madras 
Military Institution, which, under the able superintendence of 
Captain Troyer, trained most of the surveying officers who, under 
Mackenzie and others, carefully surveyed the peninsula of India. 

Mackenzie was engaged on the Mysor Survey during several 
years. His system of triangulation was independent of Colonel 
Lambton’s, and the two officers do not appear to liave worked 
harmoniously. Mackenzie measured five bases in the Mysor 
Country, in convenient situations, each from three to five miles long, 
and connected them by triangles. His residts were a topographical 


* Eemarks on a journey ill tlio countriew of Ciitnuium, Purwathuni, aud Canoul; 
being a continuation of the survey ot the frontier and passe.s between the Pennair and 
the Krishna in 1794,” by Captain Colin Mackenzie. This manuscript volume is in the 
form of a journal, with archaiological and other notc.s, and sketc]ic.s on the margins. 

The following manuscript maps, drawn by Colin Mackenzie at this periotl, are also 
preserved in the Geographical Department of the India Office : — 

1. Nizam’s dominions and Mysore, showing acquisitions of territory, 1799. 

2. Military chart of the Carnatic, 1802. .' * . 

3. Eoads from Bangalor, to Nellor, &c., 1793. 

4. Survey of passes leading from the Carnatic to Karndl, 1792. 

6. Passes between the Pennar and the Kistna, 1794. 

Miudeenzie’s account of the Perwutlum Pagoda is published in the Aiiatie Researches, v,, 

p. 808 . 
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survey oomprismg 40,000 square miles, a general and seven pro- 
vincial maps, and a valuable memoir in seven folio volumes, con- 
taining, besides a narrative of the survey, much carefully digested 
statistical, historical, and antiquarian information. Of these seven 
volumes, four have been found and restored to the Geographical 
Department of the India Office, after a long search. ^ Tffie other 
three are missing ! I 

In 1809 Mackenzie was removed from the Deccan Surveys, and 
became Surveyor General of Madras. In 1811 he went with the 
expedition to Java, where he got through much work with his 
usual zeal and energy, and resumed his post at Madras on his 
return in 1816. He superintended the continuance of the survey 
of the Ceded Districts, commenced in 1809, imtil he was removed to 
Calcutta, and took up the appointment of Surveyor General of India. 

But his surveys were only a part, and, indeed, a small part of the 
stupendous labours of CoUn Mackenzie. He devoted hinasdf to* the 
study of Indian antiquities, and visited every place of any interest, 
from the Kistna to Cape Comorin, accompanied by a native staff 
of assistants, co})ying and collecting records. He got together 
3,000 sassanums or tenures inscribed on stone or copper; and the 
Mackenzie collection consists of 1,668 manuscripts in different 
Indian languages, 8,076 inscriptions, 2,630 drawings, 78 plans, 
6,218 coins, and 106 images. He sent some beautiful sculptured 
stone work from the Amravati tope to the India House before 1820, 
and published various papers on historical and topographical sub- 
jects.^ Among the results of his labours were the discovery of the 
existence of the Jain religion, and of other sects, and the descriptions 
of tumuli of early tribes. 

After Colonel Mackenzie’s death, Horace Wilson volunteered to 
examine and report upon his manuscripts, and the result appeared 
in 1828.® Our knowledge of the literature and early histoiy of 
Southern India is almost entirely due to the Mackenzie MSS. 


• In Dalrymple’s Oriential Repertory are papers by Mackenzie on rontee in Nellore, 

and on the source of the Pennar. In the “ Asiatic Annual Register ” for 1804 are his 
Life of Hyder Aly, and his Histories of the Bijayanagar and ^agundi Ri^ahs ; and 
in vol. ix. of the “ Asiatic Researches ” he first brought to notice the religion and 
monuments of the Jains. • ' , 

* “ Mackenzie Collection of Oriential Manuscripts,” by H. H. Wilson, Secretary to ' 
the Asiatic Society. 2 vols. (Calcutta, 1828). A further series of Reports bn the 
Mackenzie MSS. was made to the Maidros Government by Revd. W. Taylor. They 
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Ih 1811 Lieutenant Garling, an 416ve of the Madras Military 
Institution^ commenced the survey of the Portuguese territory of 
Goa. A base was measured at Cape Bamas, and the survey was 
completed in 1812. Besides tjie maps, Lieutenant Garling wrote a 
memoir in four volumes, containing a general description of the 
Goa territory, and detailed accounts of the coast, anchorages, rivers, 
population, and villages, with tables, cultivation, towns, and roads 
and passes. 

As soon as the Goa Survey was completed. Lieutenant Garling, 
with Lieutenant Conner and three sub-assistants, commenced work 
in Soamla and Bilgi, in North Canara, in 1813. The topographical 
survey of Soanda is founded on the base measured near Goa, whence 
a net of triangles was extended over the new country, and united 
with the stations of Lambton’s Trigonometrical Survey. The detail 
was taken up by plane tables on a scale of one inch to a mile, and all 
topographical objects that could be expressed on the scale were 
embraced in the survey. The field work was completed in March 
1816, and the descriptive memoir, in two volumes, contains an 
account of the general aspect of the region surveyed, with details 
respecting the cultivation, water supply, inhabitants, tenures, trade, 
routes, and history. 

Lieutenant Conner then proceeded to conduct a survey of the 
little mountainous principality of Coorg, exactly on the same plan as 
that of Soanda. Colonel Lambton had carried his primary triangles 
through Coorg, so that Conner could use them as a basis on which 
to construct his secondary series. He commenced work in 1815, 
and completed the survey in October 1817. The memoir, in one 
volume, intended to illustrate the map, contains details respecting 
the boundaries and extent of Codrg ; a table of areas of the districts ; 
accounts of the principal places; descriptions of the mountains, 
rivers, forests (with a catalogue of trees), animals, agriculture, 
implements of husbandry; a register of villages; and tables of 
triangles, and of bearings and distances.^ 


are printed in vols. vii., viii., ix., of the Madras Jomnut of Literaluro and Science. 
See a notice of Colin Mackenzie in the Journal of th£ Royal Asiatic Society, i., p. 33;J, 
and Madras Jowrnal of Literature and Science^ ii., p. 262. 

^ Conner’s memoir on Coorg was reprinted at Bangalore in 1870. ‘‘Memoir of tl<*3 
'rCodugu Survey commonly •written Koorg,” by Lieutenant Connor, Surveyor. 
(Bangidor Central Jail Press, 1870), 2 ^ vols. 8vo. Part "I., p. 137, part 
pell9. 
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SUUVSTS IK THE MAHBAS DISTBIOTS. 


Travanoor aad Cocliin were surveyed by Ideuteuauts Ward 
and Gonner between 1816 and 1821. Their memoir, in seven 
volumes, contains a journal ; tables of triangulation ; and descrip- 
tions of the districts, villages, forests, productions, and passes. 
Extracts from it, describing the hill tribes of Travanoor, wei« 
published in the “Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” 
vol. i., pp. 1 and 64. 

Malabar was surveyed by Lieutenants Ward and Conner between 
1826 and 1829. Their memoir, in one volume, furnishes a special 
description of each taluk, including Wynaad, but Ward refers to 
the great work of Buchanan for fuller details.^ 

Tinnevelli was surveyed by Assistant Surveyor Thomas Turnbull 
and others, betwtien 1807 and 1813, and the memoir which accom- 
panied the map is most valuable, but, unfortunately, it was left 
unfinished, owing to the death of its author. Tinnevelh was a 
portion of the ancient Pandian kingdom, and the memoir describes 
inscriptions on granite walls ; the temples and other religious 
monuments; the climate, population, products; and gives details 
respecting the boundaries, the resources of each taluk, and the 
roads. This was the best account of the people in the extreme 
south of India that had appeared since the publication of the 
“Lettres Ediflantf'S.” The Tinnevelli surveyors, however, could 
not be induced to penetrate into the forest covered moimtains 
towards the Travancor frontier, from a not altogether erroneous 
idea that they were unhealthy; and there is still a large blank 
space on the atlas in that direction. 

The provinces of Dindigal and Madura were surveyed between 
1816 and 1824 by Assistant Surveyors Thomas TumbuU and 
William Keyes, and afterwards *by Lieutenant Ward. Their 
memoirs arc well written and most valuable, containing full details 
respecting those provinces, and an account of the wild and little 
known hill region bordering on Travancor. The account of the 


' The memoir on Malabar, by Captains Ward and Conner was communicated by 
Major Jervis to the Bombay Geographical Society, and published in their vol. iv. 
(May 1840). The map of Malabar was drawn on a scale of one inch to a mile, but 
there is only one sheet of it in the Geographical Department of the India Office. A 
beautiful reduction of it was drawn in 1832 at Madras, on a scale of two inches to the 
mile, by C. Ignatio, (draftsman), a complete copy of which is preserved in the Geo- > 
graphical Department. The portion including Wynaad has been lithographed 
separately at Madras by Colonel Priestley. 
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Palaai hills, from Lieutenant Ward’s memoir, is published in the 

Madras Journal of literature and Science,” toI. vi., p. 280. 

Wfiffd and Keyes also surveyed the Ooimbator district between 
1821 and 1624, and a descriptive memoir accompanied their maps. 
They were the discoverers and explorers ©f the Nilgiri hills ; and 
Ward completed a map and memoir of that mountain knot in 
1821. An isolated range of hills, with a remarkable peak, separated 
from the Nilgiris by the Bhowani river, was named after the 
founder of the Groat Survey, and is known as Lambton’s Peak 
Bange. 

The Carnatic was topographically surveyed by the officers of the 
Military Institute, and Trichinapalli by Lieutenant Ward, whoso 
memoir, in two volumes, contains registers of triangles ; tables of 
bearings and distances ; maps of roads on a scale of one mile to 
an inch ; and accounts of the system of irrigation, trade, and 
agriculture. 

The eastern districts of Ellor, Rajmahendri, and Guntur were 
surveyed betw'con 1815 and 1823 by Lieutenant Mountford and the 
officers of the Military Institute. The memoir on the Ellor 
Survey is in three volumes. That of Eajmahendri, in two volumes, 
by Captain Snell, contains tabulated routes with coloured maps. 
Eor this survey a base was roughly measured on the boarders of the 
Oolair Lake in May 1820, and connected by triangulation with two 
of Lambton’s points near the Kistna. The map was on a scale 
of one mile to an inch. The survey of the Nizam’s territory, 
commenced in Colonel Lambton’s time, occupied upwards of 30 
years. 

Thus full materials for a map of the whole peninsula of India 
south of the Kistna, based on Lambton’s Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, were furnished. The memoirs, wnth a few exceptions, are 
preserved in. the Geographical Department of the India Office. 
Tbjose that are wanting are three volumes of the memoir of the 
Mysor Survey in seven volumes,' that of Madura, and that of the 
Nilgiris by Ward, which were lent many years ago to some one 
who never returned them. These manuscripts n,|ipear to have been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Montgomery Martin, for publication by 


^ We have also a manuscript volume by Colin Macken. 2 ie, entitled, ‘‘Report 
01(1 the State and Results of the Survey of Mysore, in a geographical, statistical, ar-d 
hiatorical view, up to July 1st, 1807, with a map explanatory.” 
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the Oourt of Directors. A small portion of the Coorg Memoir 
appeared in two parts in the “ Colonial Magazine ” during ttie year 
1842, and the whole was reprinted at Bangalor in 1870.' Extracts 
from the Travancor and Dindigal Memoirs were published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science. With these exceptions, 
and that of the Malabar Memoir in the “ Bombay Geographical 
Society’s Journal,” the whole of these valuable and interesting 
memoirs remain in manuscript. 

Wilde the topographical surveyors of Madras were thus energeti- 
cally filling in and completing Colonel Lambton’s work, their 
brethren in the north of India were not idle. 

That indefatigable geographer. Colonel Colebrooke, was Surveyor 
General at Calcutta from 1803 imtil his death in 1810. He had 
previously made a sciries of astronomical observations in the Car- 
natic in 1791, consisting of latitudes by meridan altitudes of stars, 
and longitudes by eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites; and in the previous 
year he had made similar observations during a voyage to the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands.’ He also made a survey of the 
Ganges ; but only one of the original sheets has escaped destruction, 
and is now in the Geographical Department of the India Office.* 
Colebrooke’s attention was early called to what was, at that time, 
one of the most interesting problems in Indian geography, — the 
position of the sour<5e of the Ganges. The only knowledge then 
attainable of the upper Himalayas and Tibet was derived from 
Chinese sources through the Jesuit missionaries. It appears that a 
map of Tibet was put into the hands of Father Eegis at Pekin, in 
1711, and that he reported its defects to the Emperor Kang-hi, who 
resolved to procure one that was more accurate and reliable. Two 
lamas, who had been instructed by the Jesuits at Pekin, were sent 
to prepare a map from Sining to Lhasa, and the source of the Ganges. 
The results of their labours were given to the missionaries in 
1717, by whom they were communicated to Du Halde, and pub- 
lished in Paris. Much of this map was from oral information ; but 
all that was derived from personal observation appears to have been 
well laid down. Our knowledge of Tibet and of the course of the 


1 Asiatic Researches,” iv,, p, 317, and p* 321. 

2 No. 3, Mouth of the Cossimbazar to Colgong. It is dated 1796. There ore also 
three sheets of another incomplete sot by Colebrooke, dated 1801. 

See ” Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet,” edited by Clements E, 
Markham, C.B., F.R.S. (Trubner, 1876). Introduction, p, Ixi. 
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Saapu Turas entirely derived from this source, until the journeys of 
Captain Montgomerie’s pundits corrected the old lamas’ work, 
within the last few years, while confirming its general accuracy. 
The map published by Du Halde was re-examined by D’Anvillc, 
who moved the source of the Ganges further north ; and Bennell, 
in his first map, copied D’Auville almost exactly. Afterwards, 
Anquetil du Perron obtained the results of some observations along 
the course of the Ganges from a Jesuit missionary named Tieffen- 
thaler, who did not, however, carry his compass survey beyond 
Hardwar, the rest being laid down from native information.^ 
Bennell, in his second edition, adopted the position of the source of 
the Ganges from Tieffenthaler, which was based on no better 
authority than that of the lamas, namely, the report of natives. 

Thus this important geographical question was left in a state of 
doubt ; and Colonel Colebrooke considered that, as Surveyor General, 
and for the honour of his country, it was his duty to attempt its 
solution. 

In 1800, Lieutenant Wood, the former surveyor of the Irawadi 
in 1796, had, “ by order of General Sir James Craig, K.B., com- 
manding the Army in the Pield,” made an elaborate survey of the 
Ganges from Hardwar to Allahabad and in 1808, Colonel Cole- 
brooke resolved to complete the examination of the sacred river 
from Hardwar to its source. Captain Guthrie and Mr. Daniell, the 
artist in 1789, and Colonel Hardwicke in 1796, had already pene- 
trated as far as Srinagar, and the observations of those officers 
liad enabled BenneU to correct the error of Tieffenthaler in placing 
Srinagar N.N.W. instead of E.N.E. of Hardwar. But the source 
of the Ganges had not yet been reached. 

Such was the state of knowledge when Colonel Colebrooke 
obtained the sanction of the Government for his expedition. But 
while he was preparing to set out, the Surveyor General was seized 
with a fatal illness, and the execution of the project devolved upon 
Captain Webb, who was accompanied by Lieutenants Paper and 

^ There is a copy of this curious map of the Ganges, published by Anquetil, in the 
Geographical Department of the India OflBce, entitled, “ Carte G6n6ral du cours du 
Gange et du Gh)gre, di'ess^e sur los cartes du Tieffenthaler, Missionaire.” Par 
M. Anquetil du Perron. Paris, 1794. 

* * This survey is beautifully drawn and coloured on several sheets. The MS. is 
prese^ed in the Geographical Department of the India Office, and there is also a 
Seooa^ set of sheets of Wood’s Survey on a reduced scale. But both are in a 
di^raceful state from long neglect, 
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STTEVETS BT HODGSON AND HIBBEET. 


Hearsay. They surveyed the course of the Ganges from Hafdwar 
to near its source at Gangotri, and fixed the position of Srim^ai'i 
on the Aluknunda, and other points, between April and Jxme 1808.^ 
In 1806, Colonel Crawford, while conducting a survey in Nepsd, 
measured some of the peaks of the Himalayas, and was the first to- 
announce their immense height, but the journal of his survey 
is unfortunately lost. Mr. Colebrooke, the Sanscrit scholar^ and 
kinsman of the Surveyor Genei’al, took a great interest in the 
question of the height of the Himalayan peaks, hereafter to be 
finally settled by Andrew Waugh, and wrote a paper on the subject.® 
After the untimely death of Colonel Colebrooke, the of&ee was 
held by Colonel Qarstin from 1810 to 1814, and Colonel Charles 
Crawford succeeded him. During this period many useful route 
surveys were made by ofldeers who aecompanied the armies in Oudh 
and ilohilcund; and in 1807, Dr. Buchanan, Avho had so ably 
reported upon !Mysor and Malabar, was nominated by Lord 
Hastings to make a statistical survey of Bengal, with an account of 
the condition of the people, their religion, agriculture, productions, 
&c. He had efficient assistants and draftsmen, and his labours 
extended over seven years, from 1807 to 1814.® 

In 1816, Colonel Colin Mackenzie, who had been working in 
the Madras Presidency for more than 30 years, became Surveyor 
General at Calcutta, where he reduced and compiled many useful 
maps, and set several surveys on foot. He eventually died th^re of 
old age in 1821, and was temporarily succeeded by Colonel Hodgsonf 


1 The Manuscript of Webb’s Survey of 1809, in 12 sheets, from Hardwar to 
Gangotri, is preserved in the Geographical Department of the India Office. The 
narrative of his expedition was written by his companion, Lieutenant Baper, and 
published in the Asiatic Kesearches,” xi., p. 446-63. 

2 « In the Asiatic Reseavclies,” vol. xii. For interesting particulars respecting early 
measurements of Himalayan peaks, see also ‘‘ Murray’s Discoveries in Asia,*^ ii., p. 882, 

Baillie Fraser’s Journal,” p. 323, ‘‘ Buchanan Hamilton’s Nepal,” and the Quarterly 
Review,” No. 34. The reviewer challenges the accuracy of the observations, and, like 
a true conservative, declares that the Andes will bo found to be higher than the 
IlimalayaB. 

Dr. Buchanan’s Survey cost 30,000/. His MSS. were sent home in 1816, and in 
1838 Mr. Montgomery Martin got leave from the Court of Directors to publish 
extracts, which accordingly appeared in three thick volumes. There are a seri^ of 
manuscript maps of the Bengal Districts, drawn for Dr. Buchanan, in the Geograpbi^ar 
Department of the India Office, but they are merely compilations to illustrate hW 
repoHs, and were engraved by Mr. Walker in 1838 for Mr. Montgomery 
book. 
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After the termination of the Nepal War, Lord Hastings, in 1816, 
appointed Captain J. A. Hodgson and Lieutenant Herbert to sur- 
vey the mountainous regions between the Sutlej and the Ganges, 
which are boimded on the north by Chinese TKbet. A base was 
measured by Lieutenant Herbert with staves made of deoMra wood, 
latitudes were fixed by stars’ zenith distances, and longitudes by 
observations of Jupiter’s satellites but, although the scientific basis 
of the survey is highly creditable to the ofi&cers employed, the 
interior filling in was scanty and inaccurate.^ Captain Webb was 
employed to continue the survey over the province of Kumaon, from 
1816 to 1820, and in 1818 Hodgson and Herbert were engaged® in 
Gurhwal. 

Between 1816 and 1821, Captain James Branklin, a very accom- 
plished officer, surveyed the whole of Bandalkhand, and produced a 
valuable map of that region, and a memoir on its geology. A 
survey based on routes and cross routes was also made in 1821 by 
Captain Johnson, of Bhopal and Bairsiah, in Central India.* 

The Sundarbans wore surveyed between 1812 and 1818 by two 
young brothers. Lieutenants Hugh and W. E. Morrieson. They 
were much annoyed by tigers and alligators, and they relate how a 

1 The original manuscript map showing the base measured by Hodgson and Herbert 
near Saharanpur, and the triaiigulatioii founded on it, to ascertain the heights of 
peaksi is preserved in the Geographical Department of tlic India Officer. 

Interesting accounts of these operations will be found in the Asiatic Researches, 
vol, xiii., p. 297, and voL xiv., p. 60 and p. 187. 

The operations of Hodgson and Herbert were also published in a work entitled 

Astronomical Observations in various parts of Hindustan, and a Survey of tlio 
sources of the Ganges and Jumna,” by Capt. J. A. Hodgson ; ‘‘ with operations for 
“ determining tlie heights of peaks in the Himalayas, by Captains Hodgson and Iler- 

bert, 1817.” It contains an account of their measurement of a base, with drawings 
of the apparatus. 

There is a copy of this work in the Gcogiaphical Department of the India Office, 
bound in red morocco and gilt, with a manuscript title page'. 

In 1829, Herbert commenced a periodical at Calcutta, called Gleanings in Science,” 
to which James Pl-insep was a frequent contributor. Herbert became Astronomer 
at the Lucknow Observatory in 1831, and Prinsep took his place as editor. In 1832 
the Gleanings” were converted into the “ Journal of the A*siatic Society of Bengal,” 
and have been published monthly ever since. Herbert died at Lucknow on Septem- 
ber 24th, 1883. / * ’ . 

^ The original Journal of the Survey ol Gurhwal,” by Lieutenant J. D. Herbert, 
SlJiBegiment N.I., in 1818; is preseiwed in the Geographical Department of the 
India Office. 

^ The field books of Captains Franklin and Johnson are preserved in the 
Oeographical Department of the India Office. 

(18441.) r 
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SFBVETS IN BOMBAT BISTBIOTS, 


tiger uprcttig from a branch just over their theodolite while in the 
act of observing, and how the shaking of the ground near them 
made the instrument vibrate, owing to the tread of huge monsters 
in the -jungle. Hugh died of jungle fever at Jessor in 1818, and 
his brother was killed in an action with the Gorkhas.^ 

A rough survey of Oattack was commenced in 1818 by Lieutenant 
Buxton ; a survey of Bakarganj was instituted in»1819 ; and those 
of the Snhet frontier, and of Azimghur and Jaunpur were com- 
menced in 1818. A line of country was also surveyed by Lieutenant 
Jackson, from Midnapur to Nagpur in 1818, with a view to ascer- 
taining the practicability of making a road.^ 

In the Bombay Presidency, during this period, Colonel Monier 
Williams made a careful survey by compass and perambulator of 
Gujrdt, Kach, and Katiwar, between 1813 and 1820; and some 
maps were comjtiled from route surveys in the Deccan, but none 
were based on triajigulation. Captain Dangerfield was engaged on 
geographical work in Malwa, and between 1812 and 1816 Colonel 
Dickenson and (Captain Tate surveyed the town and islands of 
Bombay and Salstdte, and this map was accompanied by a statistical 

JLV/XJ^V^JLX • 


1 Their field books ure preserved at Calcutta. See Calcutta licview/’ vol. Ixiii. 
(1^59), 

See a dispatch Iroia Lord Hastings, dated Februaiy 15ih, 1821. 

^ The map of Bombay, liy Dickenson and Tate, was litliogTaphed for Major Jervis 
in 1843, on a scale of i iiicli to 1,200 yards ; but it is very inaccurate. 
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V. 

SECOND PERIOD OP THE TRIGONOMETRICAL 

SURVEYS. 

1823-43. 


Sir George Everest, and the completion op the 
Measurement of an Arc of the Meridian. 

On the death of Colonel Lambton in 1823, his assistant George 
Everest was appointed to succeed him as Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India ; and thus the hope of the 
veteran surveyor, expressed in his last Report, was fulfilled. “ A 
“ man was found, after he relinquished the work, possessing zeal, 
“ constitution, and attainments wherewith to prosecute it.” 

George Everest, son of Tristram Everest, Esq., of Gwemvale in 
Brecon, was horn on July 4th, 1790. He began his education at 
Marlow, and completed it at Woolwich, where he passed a brilliant 
examination. He sailed for Bengal as an Artillery Cadet in 1806, 
and executed a reconnaissance survey for Sir Stamford Raffles in 
Java in 1814-16,^ when he became the friend of Mr. J olm Crawfurd. 
In 1817 he was employed in establishing a telegraph system from 
Calcutta to Benares, and joined the survey in 1818. 

He had been Colonel Lambton’s chief assistant for upwards of 
five years. At the time of his chief’s death he was engaged on the 
Bombay longitudinal series. On taking charge of the survey, he 
found the most northern work to be a base line measured at 
Takalkh^ra in the valley of Berar, but the triangulation had not 
been extended so far. Here Everest commenced work in November 
1823. 

He was surrounded by many difficulties. His colleague. 
Dr. Voysey, died in December 1823, and Lambton’s principal 
assistant, Mr. De Penning, a half caste from Madras, became weary 
of the service, and retired in February 1824. The rest of Lambton’s 
st^ consisted of Madras men, who were unwilling to go so far from 
th^ homes, and there were no trained hands to take their places. 


1 The MS* volume containing the original route survey of Java in 1814-16 is 
preserved in the Geographical Department of the India Office* 

F 2 
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COLONEL EVESEST. 


Everest himself was attacked with a severe fever, and his limbs 
were paralyzed. Still lie resolutely persevered, lest,- if he broke 
down, the establishment should be scattered, and the trained men 
be lost, whom it would be impossible to replace. He was lowered 
into and hoisted out of his scat by two men, when he observed witli 
the zenith sector. 

He now had to take the meridional arc series across the Satpura 
hills,’ which bound the valley of Berar to the north, about 15 mUes 
north of the Takalkhera base. He anticipated that the density and 
magnitude of these mountains would cause a considerable deflection 
of the plumb line, and made some careful observations with a view 
to deciding the point. He then carried the triangulation across the 
Satpma hills as far as the plain of Sironj, where a base line was 
measured with the old chain in November 1824. In January 1825 
a scries of observations was taken at Kalianphr near Sironj, and 
then at last the Superintendent’s health completely broke down. 
He was obliged to go to England on sick leave, but still retainii^ 
his appointment, in 1825. 

During Colonel Everest’s absence, a longitudinal series of triangles 
was extended from the Sironj base to Calcutta, over nearly 700 miles 
of difficult and little known country. This important work was 
entrusted to Mr. Joseph Olliver, who had been Everest’s pupil from 
the time he first joined the survey in 1818, and whom he called his 
“ right arm.” 

Colonel Everest was in England from 1825 to 1830 ; and his time 
was fully employed in studying the newest improvements and 
superintending the construction of instruments on the most approved 
principles. When he returned to India in 1830, he was provided 
with the best instruments that could then be produced. He had 
a large theodolite with an azimuth circle 36 inches in diameter, by 
Troughton ; and two double vertical circles three feet in diameter, 
by Troughton and Simms. But the most important improvement 
introduced into the survey by Everest, at this time, was the measure- 
ment of the bases by compensation bars, instead of the old inaccurate 
method by chains. 

One of the objections to the chain method was the impossibility 
of determining the temperature of its different parts while in actual 


1 He calls thorn the Mahadeo hills. 
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use. Oolonel Colby, of the Irish Survey, invented the method of 
measuring bases by compensation bars,’^ founded on the principle of 
eliminating the errors arising from changes of temperature by 
oompensatiou or self eoUection. Advantage is taken of the unequal 
expansion of various metals to eliminate the effects of variations of 
temperature altogether. Two bars, one of brass and one of iron, 
each about 10 feet long, are firmly clamped together in the middle 
so that no motion can take place near the centre ; and any expan- 
sion from change in temperature must be towards the extremities. 
At a temperature of 62° the two bars are precisely the same length. 
At eacli end of both bars an aperture is worked out to- admit a 
conical pivot, and the two pivots, one in the brass the other in the 
iron bar, are adjusted to a fiat iron tongue. When the temperature 
rises, the brass bar will be lengthened more than the iron one, and 
the tongues will incline inwards, and vice versd. Consequently 
there is a point on the tongues at which theoretically the expansion 
of the bars is compensated by the inclination of the tongues. 
This point is marked with a dot on each tongue, and the distance 
between these dots is, as nearly as it can be made, ten feet. The 
bars are supported on brass rollers and enclosed in deal boxes, from 
which the tongues only project. Before going to India, Colonel 
Everest tried the compensation bars in Lord’s cricket ground. Two 
iron standard bars were made of 10 feet each, called A. and B., and 
two brass standard scales of six inches, also A. and B., with which 
the compensating bars and microscopes were frequently compared. 
All the measurements were referred to these standards.^ 

Colonel Everest arrived at Calcutta in the autumn of 1830, with 
six sets of bars, and well supplied with the. most improved instru- 
ments. He combined the appointments of Surveyor General and 
Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in his own per- 
son. He foimd that Mr. Olliver had nearly completed the Calcutta 
longitudinal series, which originates at Kalianpdr, and terminates at 


' 1 It is said that a base 100 feet long in Ireland was measured six times with 
Colby’s compensation bars, and that the extreme diJference tetween the measurement h 
did not exceed half the breadth of a shaiTi steel pouit on *a plate of metal, observ< d 
with a microscope. 

2 Transactions of the Physical Class of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/’ 183:). 
This was an interesting lecture by Everest on the compensation bars, the sulistance of 
which will be found in the Asiatic Researches^ xviii. p. 189. ' 
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Po:[^ Jfilir^liam, Calcutta. On Everest’s arrival he resolved to JBeasu)^ 
a base line of verification for this series, which is int^resth^ as ih.e 
first base line in India that was measured with the compensation bars. 
Mr. Taylor, the Astronomer at the Madras Observatory, was deputed 
to Calcutta to assist Colonel Everest at the measurement of this 
base. It extends for 6| miles along the road from Government 
House at Calcutta to Barrackpur. The extremities are marked by 
two towers 76 feet high, which overtop the trees and houses.^ The 
measurement was commenced on November 23rd, 1831, finished on 
January 21st, 1832, and the triangulation of the Calcutta longitu- 
dinal series was completed on July 2nd, 1832.® 

In 1832 Colonel Everest resumed the work connected with the 
meridional arc series, and in the commencement he had to encounter 
difficulties which amid only have been surmounted by a combination 
of qualities which are rarely found united in one man. His staff 
had to be trained to the work, and, in addition to his incessant 
labours in the field, he had to transact all the business connected 
with his office as Surveyor General. 

Hitherto the meridional arc series had been conducted over the 
elevated plateau of the Deccan, where numerous rocky heights 
offered excellent sites for stations. But in extending the triangula- 
tion beyond the Sironj base, the surveyors entered upon a much 
more difficult country for their work. Here the great plateau of 
Central India terminates with the high land round Gwalior, and the 
valley of the Chambal commences. From this point the east flank 
of the meridional series is on fiat land, while the western side rests 
on low hills as far as Delhi. But from Delhi a wide plain, over- 
grown with groves of mango and tamarind, intermingled with lofty 
peepul and banian trees, and thickly scattered over with villages, 
extends for 104 miles to the foot of the Siwalik hills, the first out- 
work of the Himalayas. At a distance of a few miles from the 
observer on the groat Gangetic plain, the trees appear to fom a 

continuous belt of foliage, while clouds of dust often obscure the view. 
— — 

1 The following officers were engaged in measuring this base. Lieutenants Wosterh 

and Bridgman, Mr. Taylor the Madras Astronomer, Messrs. Logan, OHiver, P^yton^ 
Torriok, Rossenrode, and Lieutenant Wilcox the Surveyor of Assam. There is an 
account of the measurement in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ i. p. 7). 
See also James Prinsep’s “ Determination of the Constant of Expansion of the Standard, 
i, p. 180. ^ ^ ; 

2 The area surveyed was 83,442 square miles. Total cost 18,074/. 
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In entering upon this difficult country, Colonel Everest was 
supported by able and zealous young assistants. In 1832, Andrew 
Waugb,^ his futirro successor, and Benny joined the survey, and 
OUiver and Bossenrode had already been in training for some 
years. 

It is the practice of the survey, before commencing the main 
triangulation of a series, to execute an approximate series by which 
the stations for observing the angles of the main series are selected, 
and the positions of the triangles sketched out. 

Mr. OUiver commenced the new work by exploring the tract 
north of the Chambal, while Mr. Bossenrode was deputed to carry 
on an approximate series along the meridian of the great arc as far 
as the Chambal river. It then became necessary to erect permanent 
towers for stations on the Gangetio plain ; and in order to select their 
positions. Colonel Everest designed a mast 30 feet high, with a 
circular table, 40 inches in diameter at the top, round which a 
square scaffolding of large bamboo was built. This was intended 
to observe from; and 13 other masts, 70 feet high, with cross 
bamboo staves having an ignited l)lue light at one end, and a sway 
rope at the other, were placed on the surrounding stations. 

On December 6th, 1833, Colonel Everest arrived at Muttra, the 
station for collecting bamboos for the masts and scaffolding. The 
instrument used on the top of the observing mast was a Troughton 
and Simms 12-inch theodolite, constructed in 1830. The signals 
at the pinnacles of the other masts were blue lights, burnt by sets 
of four, at intervals of 10 minutes. But, owing to the distan(!e 
between the stations, the signals were scarcely over visible to the 
naked eye, and it was necessary to lay the telescope in the proper 
direction, to be calculated beforehand by a series of minor triangles. 
This system, invented by Colonel Everest, was calleU tracing.” 
By May 1834 all the 36 stations between the Chambal and the foot 
of the Sewalik hiUs had been selected. Day and night, at all hours, 
from December to May, Everest was perpetually at work. Colonel 
Lambton had used masts and flag staves as signals. But, owing to 
the nature of the atmosphere, objects of this kind cannot be easily 
looted in the day time during the healthy s’easoh, and are often 
invisible for days together. So Lambton chose the rainy season, 
when the atmosphere is very clear, for field observations. The con- 


1 Nominated July Snd, 1832. 
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sequence was a reckless waste of life and health, besides much 
suffering and discomfort. But luminous objects were found to 
succeed best in the dry healthy season. Everest therefore substi- 
tuted the heliotrope* for day observations at short distances, and re- 
verberatory lamps with argand burners,® or blue lights, for the night. 

The position of each station having thus been fixed, 17 permanent 
towers were erected. They are square at the base, about 60 feet 
high, with walls five feet thick at the bottom and two at the top. 
The roof or terrace is supported by two large stone beams on which 
rests a cylindrical well of masonry surmounted by a circular slab 
of sandstone. At right angles to these stone beams, and 3^ feet 
above them, are rafters supporting the stage for the observer, round 
which is a hand rail with rings for the observing tent. Thus the 
instrument is completely isolated from the stage on which the ob- 
server stands. The instrument is hoisted up by a crane at one angle.® 

These important but tedious preliminaries having been completed, 
the great work of measuring the most northern base for the great 
arc series was commenced in the end of 1834. The region selected 
for this measurement was the Dchra Ddn, a beautiful valley between 
the Siwallk hills and the Himalayas, 2,000 feet above the sea. The 
western end of the base line is 1,886 and the eastern 2,073 feet 
above the level of the sea. The measurement was commenced on 
December 1st, 50 comparisons having first been made between each 
of the six compensation bars and the iron standard, while the 
standards A and B were compared with each other 101 times. As 
soon as the base was measured it was remeasured in reverse order by 
Waugh and Benny, the error being 2 396 inches. Tlie whole dis- 
tance was 7 42 miles. On March 28th, 1836, the work of measuring 
■was completed. The uncultivated part of the country, over which 
the base Hno passes, was afterwards purchased by Captain Sarke, 
who called it Arcadia, in compliment to the great arc series. ColonCl 
Everest’s head quarters were at Hatipaon, in the Dehra Ddn, whence 

^ Tho heliotrope is a circular mirror, 10 to 12 inches in diameter, fitted for 
and horizontal motion. ' : 

» The lamps constructed iu 1830 consisted of a parabolic reflector 12 iach^ & 
diameter, applied to an argand burner, the whole inclosed in a wooden shed wit& a 
glass window, which served as a packing case in travelling. 

® See an article on the detail of tho working of the Great Trigonometrical SnrV^, 
describing the duties in the field, the rules for selecting stations, the heliotrope 
other apparatus, in the ‘‘IVofessional Papers on Indian Engineering,” voi. iv. p, 80S. 
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a view of the lovely valley. The base was transferred, 
hj tmngulation, to the peaks of the Siwalik hills, called Amsot 
and Banog, which are visible both from Dehra and from the Gangetio 
During this period Colonel Everest’s health suffered very 
severely, and he was ordered home, but this was impossible, as none 
of his staff could then have taken his place. 

Between. October 1834 and June 1836, all the horizontal angles’ 
am>ss the plain, from the Ohambal to the foot of the Siwalik hills, 
were taken. The instruments used were two three-foot theodolites, 
one by Troughton and the other by Mr. Barrow, the instrument 
maker whom Colonel Everest had brought out from England, and 
established as head of a factory at Calcutta. Barrow’s theodolite was 
partly composed of portions of the old instrument of Colonel Lambton, 
and the circle was graduated at Calcutta by Barrow. Members 
of the surveying staff were now rapidly gaining knowledge and 
efficiency. 

An observatory was formed at Kaliana, near the foot of the 
Siwalik hills. It consists of a room 20 feet long by 12, terminated 
at either end by a semicircular bow, and two side rooms. Pillars 
are passed up through the floor, and free from contact with it, and 
opposite each there are two meridional apertures 24 inches wide. 
Here one of the double vertical circles was placed on a column of 
carved sandstone, surmounted by a capital of brass. The instrument 
is three feet in diameter, and consists of two circles with a telescope 
between them. These astronomical circles were found to vibrate 
so much as to render accuracy impossible. At first this was attri- 
buted to the wooden tripods on which they were placed, but the 
same defect was apparent when they were removed to the stone 
columns, and it became evident tliat they were top heavy. Everest 
set himself resolutely to work to devise a remedy. He was ably 
assisted by Syud Molisin, a native of Arcot, who came to Calcutta 
under the patronage of Colonel Blacker, the Surveyor General, and 
was engaged by Everest in 1830. The task was one of great 
delicacy, and requiring an intimate knowledge of the subject, as 
well as much mechanical skill. Finally, however, the great surveyor 
and his native colleague achieved a complete success.’ 

On the 1st of October 1836, Colonel Everest took the field with 
the large theodolites, and four 18-inoh altitude and azimuth 
He divided his staff into two distinct parties, under 
himself and Andrew Waugh, and by February 1837. they had con- 
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nflcted the Behra B<in base with that measured on the Sironj plain 
nea/r Kalianphr in 1824. At the latter place another observatory 
was erected, exactly like that at Kaliana. < 

It thou became necessary to re-measure the Sironj base with the 
same instruments that liad been used in the Behra B6n. This 
work was commenced on Bocember 1st, 1837, and completed on 
January 18th, 1838. The old base proved to bo too short by 2‘825 
feet, and the error was attributed to want of means of knowing the 
true length of the chain and the true temperature. 

In October 1838 Captain Waugh was sent south to revise the 
angles in the Bcecan with Troughton’s large theodolite, and he 
completed a series of triangles oyer a meridional distance of 260 
miles, returning to Behra in June 1839. To show the wonderful 
accuracy of these observations, it may be stated that the difference 
between the Icngl h of the Behra Bi'm base as measured, and as 
computed by triangulation from the Sironj base, was only 7'2 inches. 

The difference of latitude between the Kaliana and Kalianphr 
observatories, which are on the same meridian, was fixed by simul- 
taneous observations of the same stars with the two great astrono- 
mical circles.^ The stars selected for simultaneous observation were 
36 in number. On the 25th of November 1839 Captain Waugh 
reached the Kalianphr observatory, with the instrument called 
“ Troughton,” while Everest and Renny Remained at Kaliana with 
“ Simms.” The series of observations was completed on the 23rd of 
January 1840, and an arc of amplitude was thus determined on this 
section of the meridian. Waugh then went south to Bumargida 
near the old Bidar base line, and Everest came down to Kalianpfir. 
Simultaneous observations of 32 selected stars were then commenced 
on November 24th, 1840, and completed on January 11th, 1841, and 
another arc of amplitude was determined, From Kaliana to Ka- 
lianptir the arc is 6° 23' 37 ", and from Kahanphr to Bumargida 
6° 3' 65’9". In 1841 Waugh proceeded to re-measure the old Bidar 
base line, after making 57 comparisons between the compensation 
bars and the standard. The difference between the length as 
measured, and as computed from the Sironj base, was 4*296 inches. 

Thus were brought to a close the operations of the great arc of 
India series, which extends from Cape Comorin to Banog in the 

1 By the Bimultaneous observations of the same stars, the errors in the catalogued 
places of stars were eliminated. 
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Sb^a^yas. The portion from Cape Comorin to Bumargida and the 
Bidar base is dependent on Lambton’s chain measurements. That 
hrom Bumargida to Banog depends on the iron standard bars A and 

and the brass standard scales. B was sent to England in 1843-4, 
and deposited at Southampton. ’ A was at first deposited in the fort 
at Agra, and now remains with the rest of the apparatus in charge 
of the ofiicers of the Survey. 

In these observations Everest deemed symmetry essential to 
accuracy in his triangles (“ triangles bien conditionnds ”), and allowed 
no angles to be less than 30° or greater than 90°. The total cost 
of Everest’s Great Arc Series was 89,833?., and the area covered 
66,997 square miles.^ 

In 1835 Colonel Everest had had a serious and almost fatal illness, 
and at one time his recovery was pronounced to be beyond all hope. 
In September 1837 the Court of Birectors appointed Major Jervis, 
an engineer oificcr who had been engaged in some of the surveys 
in the Bombay Presidency, to succeed Colonel Everest as Surv'eyor 
General in the event of his death, that the work might not be 
impeded. Major J ervis had made himself well known in England 
.by reading papers and submitting proposals for improved methods 
of conducting the surveys;^ and eventually the President and several 
Fellows of the Royal Society addressed a memorial to the Birectors of 
the Bast India Company, urging them to adopt the views of Major 
Jervis, without alluding to the great sendees of Colonel Everest 
and his admirable staff. This proceeding excited great indignation 
in those distinguished officers who had borne the heat and burden of 
the day, and gave rise to a series of letters addressed to the Buko of 


1 There was an interesting discussion on the Great Indian Arc and the figure of* 
the earth, between Archdeacon Pratt and Captain Tennant. See the ** Philosophical 
Transactions, 1855 ” (p. 78) ; papers read before the Astronomical Society in January 
and June 1857; and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” xxviii. p, 20. 
Archdeacon Pratt held that it would be necessary to allow for the effect of mountain 
refraction on the plumb line, in calculating the curvature of the earth. 

2 See his Address delivered in the Geographical Section of the British Associa- 
iabn at Newcastle on August 26ih, 1838, on the state and Jirospects of the Surveyi 
in India, with a prefatory sketch of the principles and requirements of Geography, 
by Major Jervis, appointed provisionally Surveyor General of India; with introductory 
imarks, by Sir George Back, Vice-President of the Section.” 

it is published in Vol. iv. of the Bombay Geographical Society's Journal.” pp. 157- 
189. (1840,) and was printed separately at Torquay* 
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Sussex ' as President of the Royal Society, from Colonel Eva^est, 
remonstrating against the conduct of that learned body. These 
letters are written in a vein of humorous sarcasm, and they so com- 
pletely gained the writer’s object that nothing more was eter heard 
of Major J ervis in connection with the Surveyor Generalship. Useful 
service was, however, unintentionally done by arousing the great 
Surveyor’s indignation, for his letters contain many interesting 
details which would otherwise have been lost. 

The labours of Colonel Everest, as Superintendent of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, are by no means comprised in the 
Great Arc Series. He also completed the Bombay Longitudinal 
Series, and designed and partly carried out a scheme for covering 
Bengal and Behar with a gridiron of trangles. 

The Bombay Longitudinal Series had been commenced by Everest 
himself, as long ago as 1822, and he had reached as far as the 
meridian of 76°, when he received the news of Lambton’s death. 
This portion was r<;vised by Lieutenant Jacob in 1840-41. During 
Everest’s absence in England, Captain Jopp, the Deputy Surveyor 
General at Bombay, proposed the continuation of the work in 1827, 
and Lieutenant Shortrede * was appointed to undertake it. But these 
officers committed the great mistake of commencing from a base of 
their own, unconnected with Lambton’s triangulation, and this ton, 
in the teeth of remonstrances from Colonel Hodgson, then Surveyor 
General at Calcutta. They measured an independent base on the 
Karli plain, 40 miles east of Bombay, with a steel chain made by 
Cary. The rest of their work, as regards observations of angles and 
celestial azimuths, was considered by Colonel Everest to be slovenly 
and objectionable, and he set it awde. When Lieutenant Shortrede 
resigned in 1836, Lieutenant Jacob was appointed to succeed him, 
and took the field in October 1837.® His labours were completed 
with the revision of Everest’s old work by himself and Waugh, and 
thus the Bombay Longitudinal Series was finished in 1841. It is 

1 Published in a pamphlet by Pickering, in 1839. 

* Author of Logarithmic and now Astronomical and Geodesical Tables,*’ by Bobert 
Shortrede, Captain E. I. C. S. (Edinburgh 1844.) He afterwards had chai^ge of the 
Punjab Revenue Survey, from 1849 until 1856. General Shortrede died at Bla^6k« 
heath in 1868* 

9 Between 1845 and 1848 Jacob made a catalogue of double stars from observatipiis 
at Poona, with a five-foot equatorial by Dollond. {Memoirs of the Astromniieai 
iSbcicly, xvii. p. 79.) He afterwards had charge of the Madras Observatory, 

1848 to 1856. See the section on Astronomical Observations in India. 
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33L0 miles in length. The area surveyed is 15,198 square miles. 
Total cost 13,742^. 

A complete revision of the famous old survey by Major Eennell 
■was also* designed by Everest. He resolved to originate several 
Meridional Series from the Calcutta Longitudinal Series, to terminate 
at the foot of the Himalayas, and eventually to be connected by 
another Longitudinal Series along the base of the mountains. This 
is the gridiron, in contradistinction to Lambton’s network system 
of triangles. The plan was approved in 1832, and nine stations 
about 60 miles apart, were selected on the Calcutta Scries, as origins 
of as many Meridional Series ; namely, 

1. Budaon, passing through Gwalior and the western part of the 

North-West Provinces to Dehra. 

2. -UangUTi through the western part of the North-West Pro- 

vinces. 

3. Amm, going through the central part of the North-West Pro- 

vinces and Oude. 

4. Karara^ do. do. 

6. Garwani, do. do. 

6. (rom, going by Gorakhpur, through the eastern part of the 

North-West Provinces. 

7. Surilaong, through the Lower Provinces. 

8. Chi/ndwaVy do. do. 

9. Barisnath, which goes both north and south from the Calcutta 

Series, through the Lower Provinces, 

,10. Mahmcha, also going north and south through the Lower 

Provinces. 

Thus the North-West Provinces, Rohilkhand, Oudh, BahAr, and 
half Bengal would be crossed by linos of primary triangles, sixty 
miles apart. 

The first series taken in hand was that of Parisnath, under lieu- 
tenant Western. The northern portion was executed between 1832 
and 1836, and the southern part, extending to Bdlasore, under Colonel 
BoUeau, between 1836 and 1840. The Budaon Series was com- 
menced in 1832 by Lieutenant Roderick Macdonald, who died at 
his post, and finished by Captain Benny ,The.Banghir Series was 
begun by Captain Waugh in 1834, and cbmpleted in April 1840. 
The Amua Series was begun in 1834, and finished in June 1839.® 


* Vol ix., pt iii. . 


1 Vol. ix., pt. i.. 
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idoithem cotmecting series was also proceeded with in Odlonei 
Everest’s time. Captain Du Vemet connected the Are Series 
with that of Ranghir between 1841 and 1843, and in Novtoher 1842 
Captain Waugh continued the work thence to the head of the Amua 
Series, through the Terai north of Ilohilkhaud,a fever haunted country 
covered with dense forest and brushwood. Everest designates this 
piece of work by Andrew Waugh “ as complete a specimen of rapidity 
“ combined with accuracy of execution as there is on record in the 
“ volumes.”^ 

The Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey finally 
quitted the scenes of his labours and triumphs in 1848, and retired 
from the service after having been connected with the surveys for 
twenty-five years. He refused the knighthood which was then 
offered to him, but accepted it with a C.B, in 1861. He had completed 
one of the most stuj>endouB works in the whole history of science. No 
scientific man ever had a grander monument to his memory than 
the Great Meridional Arc of India. Everest’s was a creative genius. 
The whole concepti'm of the survey, as it now exists, was the creation 
of his brain. He entirely altered and revolutionized the old system 
of Lambton by substituting the gridiron for the network method. 
He introduced the compensation bars which have measured every 
base in India down to the present day. He invented the plan of 
observing by heliotrope flashes, and the system of ray tracing, and 
designed the plan for the towers. There have been modifications 
and improvements since his time ; but nearly everything in the 
surveys was originated by the great geodesist. Sir Geoi^ Everest 
died in 1866. In one of his letters to the Duke of Sussex, he 
speaks of two of his assistants as having "attained a degree of 
" accuracy and perfection of skill which it would be impossible 
" to surpass.” One of these, now Sir Andrew Waugh, was- his 
successor.* 

Records of the labours of Sir George Everest are to be found in 
the following published and manuscript books : 

1. " Account of the Measurement of an Arc of the Meridian.”U** 
(London, 1830. 4to.) "• 


1 Budaoti Series, cost 17,259/. Area 12,468 sq. tailed. 
Banghir Series, cost 11,837/. Area 16,087 sq. miles. 
Amua Series, cost 10,496/. Area 5,565 sq. miles. 

^ The Atber vnm Major Benny Tiulyour. 
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2. “ Account of the Measurement of two sections of the Meri- 

dional Arc of India,” by lieut.-Colonel Everest. — (London, 
1847. 4to.) 

3. Account of the Compensation Bars, in the Asiatic Researches, 

xviii. p. 189. 

.4. Edinburgh Review. (1848.) Vol. 87, p. 372. 

6. A Series of Letters addressed to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, ■ 
by Lieut.-Colonel Everest. (London, Pickering. 1839.) 

6. The operations of the Trigonometrical Survey fronr January 

1823 to 1837. Great Are Series, Bidar to Sironj and Dehra. 
Vol. 7, parts i. and ii., with Maps and Appendix to part n., 
MS. 

7. Calcutta Longitudinal Series, with a map. Vol. 8, part i. 

MS. 

8. Bombay Longitudinal Series, with a map. Vol. 8, partii., MS. 

9. Budaon Series. Vol. 9, part i., MS. (Skeleton maps.) 

10. Ranghir Series. Vol. 9, part ii., MS. (Maps.) 

11. Amua Series, &o., with maps. Vol. 9, part iii., MS. 

12. Himalaya Longitudinal Series. Vol. 9, part iv., MS. 

13. Pilibit Series. Vol. 9, part v., MS. 

14. “ Remarks respecting the errors likely to arise from the false 

position of the fixed axes of the pendulum,” by George 
Everest. Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, iv., 
p. 29. 

16. “ On Instruments and Observations for Longitude for travel- 
lers on land,” by Colonel G. Everest. Jotirnal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Vol. xxx., p. 315. 

16. “ Geodesical operations in India,” by Sir George Everest. 

British Association Reports, 1844, p. 3, and 1846, p. 26. 

The obituary notice of Sir George Everest, by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his anniversary address for 1807, will be found in the 
JowrrMl of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. xxxvii., p. cxv. 

There is another obituary notice in the address of the President 
of the Astrononoical Society, on Pebruary 8th, 1867. Proceedings, 
vol. xxvii. p. 106. 
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VI. 

SECOND PERIOD OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVErS- 

' 1823—1843. 

The Revenue and Topogeaphical Situvbts. 

Dueing the period from 1823 to 1830 there was a Surveyor 
General at Caleutta, and Deputy Surveyors General at Madras and 
Bombay. '^The post at Calcutta, from 1823 to 1827, was held by 
Colonel Valentine Blacker, whom Sir Andrew Waugh speaks of aa, 
with the exception of Everest, the ablest and most scientific man 
that ever presided over the Department.' The revenue surveys in 
the North-West Provinces were commenced under his auspices ; and 
his thorough appr<ciation of the importance of the surveys on a 
geodetic basis is shown in his able paper on the subject, which 
has been reprinted by Sir Andrew Waugh. Colonel Blacker died of 
fever in 1827, and was succeeded by Colonel Hodgson, who had 
previously held the office from 1821 to 1823, and who now held the 
post until 1829, when he returned to England, in the expectation of 
being employed on the engraving of the* Indian Atlas.® Major 
H. Walpole acted as Surveyor General for a short time in 1829-30. 
In the same year Colonel Everest assumed the duties both of Super- 
intendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey and Surveyor General 
of India ; and in about 1834 the posts of Deputy Surveyor General 
at Bombay and Madras® were abolished. 

There was convenience in placing the whole Department under 
one head ; but it must be confessed that, owing no doubt to the 
absorbing nature of Colonel Everest's duties connected with the great 
arc, and to the difficulties which surrounded him in the organization 
of his Department, the progress of the geographical delineation of 


1 Parliamentary Paper, April 1851, 

3 This is the same officer who suiweyed part of the Himalaya with Captain Herbert* 
(See page 81.) John Anthony Hodgson was bom at Bishop Auckland on July 2nd, 
1777, and went to India as a cadet in 1799. After his return to England, he livod at 
Durham. He became a Major-General in 1845, received a command in India, and 
died at Amb'ala on March 28tli, 1848, Hodgso^ was also an accomplished astronomer* 
See the section on Astronomical Observations. 

3 Captain D. Montgomerie had been Deputy Surveyor General at Madras since 
July 1829. A map of the peninsula of India, to be compiled from the surveys^ had 
lieeu called for so long ago as 1819 ; and in 1830 Montgomerie submitted a map of 
most of the Madras Collectorates on a scale of four miles to the inch, with a sketch 
map of southern India, on a scale of 24 miles to the inch, as a key. 
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the country had languished in some degree during the period of his 
incumhency. 

In 1828, Mr. J. S. May, the Superintendent of the Nuddea rivers, 
surveyed and made maps of the Hugli, Bhagirathi, Jalangi, and 
Matahhanga;'and J. Prinsep lithographed maps of .the JEugli and 
Ganges, from old surveys by Colebrooke, corrected up to his own 
time from May’s work. 

The revenue surveys in the North-West Provinces were commenced 
in 1823. They were undertaken mainly with a view to forming a 
settlement for the land revenue, and the correct delineation of 
boundaries of estates was considered of more importance than 
accurate topographical detail ; while rapidity of execution, rather 
than good mapping, was the object of the surveyor. The revenue 
survey was divided into two parts, scientific and native. The 
scientific survey laid down, on a scale of four inches to the mile, 
the village boundaries, and the main geographical features of the 
country. The native survey consisted of a rough plan of the village 
and fields, called a shujreh, and the list of the fields with their 
-measurement, or khmrah. 

Between 1822 and 1842, the districts west of the Jamna (Ilar- 
rianah, Panipat, Bhattiana, Delhi, Bohtak, Gurgaon, Mattra, and 
Agra,) were surveyed in this way by Captains W. Brown, Simmonds, 
Oliver, Wroughton/ and Pordyce ; the districts of the Doab by 
Captains Fraser, H. Lawrence, Wroughton, W. Brown, Abbott, 
and Stephen ; and those of Bohilkhand by Captains Birnie, Brown, 
Bedford, Wroughton, Fraser, and Abbott. 

Abbott and Stephen, between 1839 and 1842, completed a survey 
of Bandalkhand in three maps, which superseded the old route survey 
of Franklin, and showed great changes in the country. Several 
villages marked on Franklin’s map are not found in the later survey. 

The districts round Benares were surveyed from 1839 to 1841 by 
'Abbott, Wroughton, Maxwell, Fordyce, and H. Lawrence, whoso 
work superseded the old route surveys. A survey of the Sagar 
and Narbada country was completed by Captain Wroughton in 
1842, while that of Bahar and Bengal was commenced in 1837, and 
was still progressing at the time of Everest’s retirement. 

Lieutenant Thuillier, who entered the service in 1832, and is now 
Surveyor General of India, was engaged on the survey of Ganjam. and 


^ See a statistical return of the Mattra District (Act, 1835), by Ca[>tain Wroughton. 
^^ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, v., p. 21(). 

(13441.) . Q 
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Orissa, in conjunction with Lieutenant Smyth, ^ from 1839 to 1842 ; 
and afterwards surveyed the districts of Silhet and Cachar. A 
rough survey was also made of Chittagong, for a district map, 
between 1836 to 1841 ; and in 1831 Lieutenants Norris and Weston 
surveyed the Bcrar and Nagpore country, and made a map, which 
contained much detailed geographical information. 

The topographical details of these Revenue Surveys weretqlerahly 
well executed until 1834, when a conference of surveyors was held 
at Allahabad, by order of Lord William Bentinck. The great object 
was to get the surveys done, in order to commence a new system of 
revenue settlement. A new plan was therefore adopted, introducing 
economy and rapidity, and sacrificing quality for quantity. The 
maps were only rt^quired to delineate village boundaries and sites, 
with rough outlines of roads and the courses of rivers, and were 
mere skeleton sketches. They preceded the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey : and thus a proper connexion was not. in the first instance 
established between the two operations. Major Bedford was appointed 
Superintendent of the Revenue Surveys of Bengal, under Colonel 
Everest, in the end of 1838. 

On the first appointment of Captains Waugh and Benny to the 
Trigonometrical Suiwey in 1832, Colonel Everest sent them to 
explore the wild jungly country between Chunar and the sources 
of the Son and Narbada, up to Jabalpur, They completed this 
service, and submitted a topographical and geological report in 
1834.® 

The breaking out of the Burmese War led to the acquisition of 
much valuable geographical information in the direction of the north- 
east frontier of Bengal, and of that vast unknown region beyond, 
which then, as now, was delineated only from the maps of d’Anvillc. 
Captain Bedford and Lieutenants Wilcox and Burlton were sent to 
explore the Brahmaputra towards its source, in 1825, under instruc- 
tions from Colonel Blacker, then Surveyor General. Burlton 
surveyed the Brahmaputra as far as Sudiya, Bedford went up , the 


1 Their memoir on the CJunjam district is preserved in the Geographical Depart- 

ment of the India Office. It contains an account of the boundaries, are^ divisions, 
soil, productions, population, ports, lakes, &c. Their new map is in 15 sheets (and 
an index), on a scale of four miles to the inch. , ^ 

2 A manuscript volume containing the journal of the route from Shergpttj to 
Chunar, and thence to Jabalpur, by Lieutenants Waugh and Benny, is pneserved in 
the Geographical Department of the India Office. At the end there is a ‘^Geological' 
Journal,” with coloured sketches of the route. 
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riyers Bihong (Sanpu ?) and Dibong until he was stopped hy wild 
frontier tribes, and Wilcox made one journey beyond the frontier 
up the Brahmaputra valley, and in another penetrated to the banks 
of the Irawadi.^ Captain Boilean Pemberton surveyed the territory 
of Manipur and surrounding * country, and portions of Cachar, 
between 1825 and 1830 ; and from 1830 to 1837 Dr. Bichardson 
and Captain McLeod made exploring journeys from Moulmein tO 
Ava and to Kiang Hung near the Chinese frontier. To tins day 
no explorer has succeeded in adding, in any appreciable degree, to 
the knowledge conveyed by the discoveries of Bedford and Wilcox, 
as regards the region beyond our north-cast frontier, and towards 
the sources of the head waters of the Brahmaputra and Irawadi. 
Captain Pemberton’s exceedingly valuable large map, compiled 
from the route surveys of all these officers, was lithographed at 
Calcutta in 1838.* 

In 1830 a survey was commenced to connect the map from 
Goalpara, where it terminabid in Captain Wilcox’s survey of the 
Assam valley, with the surveys of the Ganges. In 1834 Lieutenant 
Ommanney was (mgaged in tracing the line of the Brahmaputra 
from Goalpara, roimd the difficult country at the root of the Khasia 


1 ‘^Tlic Memoir of the Survey of Assam, 182.5-28,” with a detailed account of the 
discoveries, and a map, by Lieutenant Wilcox, will b(‘ found in the Asiatic licsmrchcs^ 
vol. xviii., p. 314. 

2 The record of these surveys will be found in the following printed and manuscript 
books ; — 

Vols. xvi. and xviii. of the Asiatic Researches. 

No. xxiii. of the Selections from the Recoi'ds of the Bengal Goverwmnt. (1855.) 

‘‘ Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India,” by Captain Pf’mlw^rton. 
(Calcutta, 1835.) 

Journal (abstract) of an expedition from Moulmein to the Chinc‘sc frontier, in December 
1836, by Captain McLeod . — Journal o f the Asiatic Society o f Bengaf vi., Pt. ii., p. 989. 

^ The Manuscript Journals of Captain McLeod’s and Dr, Richardson’s expeditions are 
preserved in the Political Department of the India Office. They were printed by order 
of the House of Commons in 1870, with a map compiled by Mr. Saunders. Captain 
McLeod’s original map appears to be lost. 

Original Journal of Captain James Bedford on the’ Brahmaputra and Dihong. 
1824-25. MS. 

Note book of route from Kusan on the Dihong, towards the source of the Irawadi 
in 1826, by Lieutenant Wilcox. MS. 

Field book of the survey of part of the Brahmaputra in 1825. MS. 

Survey of the Brahmaputra from Goalpara to Bishanath in 1828. MS. 

* These manuscript volumes are preserved in the Geographical Department of the *• 

Xndia Office. 

G 2 
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liiils, to 'within thirty miles of Dacca, when a sudden order of the 
Government directed the work to be suspended, thus rendering it 
comparatively useless for want of the connecting link which it 
would only have taken three months to complete.' 

In 1835 Mr. Fergusson made a sketch survey of the lower Ganges 
and Brahmaputra, from Jafarganj to the sea, which was eom- 
hinod in a small atlas published at Calcutta by Mr. J. B. Tassin ; 
and a topographical survey of the river Hugli from Bandel to 
Garden Beach was compiled and published in 1841, by Mr. Charles 
Joseph.® 

The survey of the Nizam’s territory was progressing throughout 
the period of Colonel Everest’s incumbency, having been commenced 
in 1810. The officers engaged upon it were Captains Garling, 
Young, Mjicphcrson, Du Vernet, Morland, and Crisp. The survey, 
based on the trigonometrical operations of Colonel Lambton, pro- 
gressed systematically and steadily. It was conducted on the 
principles of the LMadras Military Institution Survey, and the maps 
arc full of topographical d(4ail. They were accompanied by several 
volumes of memoirs, which are deposited in the Geographical 
Department of the India Office. 

Several districts were re-surveyed, and the surveys of others were 
completed in the Ditadras Presidency, including Nellor, Vizagapatam, 
Salem, Ganjam, and the Arcots, between 1833 and 1840, by Cap- 
tains Snell and Maepherson. In the Bombay Office some maps 
were compiled, from compass and perambulation surveys not based 
on triangulation, of Kach, Katiwar, part of Gujrat, Ahmcdabad, 
and Surat. Captain Grafton and Lieutenant Boyd were surveying in 
the Deccan in 1829, and a survey of the South Konkan was executed 
in detail by Captain Jervis, between 1824 and 1829, but it was 
grounded on imperfect triangulation, and is now obsolete.® This is 
the officer who was to have succeeded Colonel Everest, and, during the 
time that he was in England in 1837, he obtained a donation of 1,000^. 
from the Court of Directors, “ as a testimony of their high sense of 
the value of his labours.”' In the same year he wrote a memoir 


1 James Priiiscp. In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/^ iv., p. 63. 

2 See the “ Calcutta Review, iii., p, 428. 

3 “Bombay Quai'terly Review,” p. iii., 133. 

4 Nov. 10th, 1837. (No. 2,670.) 
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on the surveys in India, which is published in the “ Journal of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society.” ' 

In 1841 a map of Sind was compiled from the survey of Alexander 
Bumes and other sources. 

The Revenue Surveys were under Major Bedford fromT830 to 
1840 ; and in 1844 Major Wroughton succeeded, and was Super-, 
intendent until 1847, when he made over the work to Captain 
Thuillier, and died in 1849. 

On the whole, although much was done Loth as regards explora- 
tion and the filling in of topographical details, the incumbency of 
Sir Geoi’ge Everest will be more memorable for the great scientific 
results of his labours as a geodesist than for the quantity of reliable 
materia] that was furnished to the map makers. It was said of 
him that “ he would have nothing to do with researches which he 
“ did not think admitted of the accuracy he cultivated, lest his 
“ assistants, whom ho had trained witli so much care and labour, 
“ might lose their aptitude for his objects.”^ 

1 Vol. viL, p. 127. (1837.) It is i’o-j)ublishe*i in the Madras Journal of Literature 
and Seieticc, vol. vii., p. 424. Mnjor Jervis retired in 1842. In 1845 he puhlislicd 
a translation of Baron Hlipjer.s travels in Kashmir and tlu^ Bunjah. In 1855 lie was 
appointed the first director ol‘ the 'ro|_>ographical Depot of the War Depart im'ut,, and 
died in 1858. See an Obituary Notice of Major Jervis, by Drofossor riiillijis, in the 

Transactions of the Geological Society.” 

^ “Proceedings of the Astronomical Society,” xxvii., \\ 105. 
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VII» 

THIRD PERIOD OP THE TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEYS. 

1843-61. 

SiK Andkew Waugh as Supeeintendent op the 
Great Trigonometiiical Survey. 

When Sir George Everest retired, he recommended that his able 
and indefatigable lieutenant, Andrew Waugh, should succeed him. 
In doing so he thus spoke of his successor : “ He is beloved and 
“ respected by ai I the subordinate members of my department, and 
“ held in honour and esteem by all who know him personally. His 
“ talents, acqum ments, and habits as a scholar, a mathematician, 
" a gentleman, and a soldier, are of a high order.” Colonel Waugh 
took charge in 1813,^ and, like his predecessor, received the appoint- 
ments both of Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
and Surveyor General of India. His first work was to cornplete Sir 
George Everest’s project for the triangulation of the important 
region between the Great Arc Series and Calcutta, including the 
North-West Provinces and Bengal. 

Lambton’s system has been to throAv a network of triangles over 
the whole face of the country. But Everest considered this to be 
unnecessarily laborious, and that nothing more was required than 
to execute meridional series about a degree apart, tied together at 
their ends by longitudinal series. This is termed the gridiron 
system, and is analogous to the French and Russian methods. Sir 
George Everest had projected a gridiron of which the Great Arc 
and a Calcutta Meridional Series formed two sides, the Calcutta- 
Longitudinal Scries and a Scries along the base of the Himalayas 
being the other two ; and ten Meridional Series, 60 miles apart, 
originating from the Calcutta Longitudinal, and ending in the 
Himalayan Series, forming the grating. It has been seen that 
three of these, namely, Budaon, Ranghir, and Amua, had been 


^ Andrew Scott Waugh, son of General Gilbert. Waugh, the Military Auditor 
General of Madras, was born in 1810. He entered the corps of Bengal Engineers 
in 1827, became garrison engineer at Allahabad in 1830, and joined the survey 
in 1832« 
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completed in Everest’s time. On assuming the command, Colonel 
Waugh set himself steadily to work to finish his old chief’s project. 

The Karara Meridional Series comes next to the Amua, emanating 
from a hill called Karara on the Calcutta Longitudinal Series, and 
passing through Rowah, Allahabad, and Lucknow, to the Terai. 
The first part passes through a hilly country covered with pestiferous 
jungle, and the rest is in the Gangetic valley. The work was com- 
menced in Eebruary 1838, under Mr. Scully and Lieutenant Jones ; 
but the whole party was prostrated with jungle fever, of which 
Mr. S(‘,ully died. In Eebruary 1842, Lieutenant Shortrede took 
cliarge of the Karara Series, but he retired in 1845. It was then 
arranged that Mr. Armstrong should advance from the south, while 
Lieutenant Du Vernet carried a series of triangles from the Amua 
Series to the meridian of Karara, and thcncic turned south until a ' 
junction was elfectcd with Armstrong’s work. In May 1845 this 
junction was established. The area surveyed covered 5,819 square 
miles, at a cost of Rs. 1,34,908. ‘ 

Next comes the Gurwani Meridional Series, 235 miles long. It 
was begun in December 1846 by Lieutenant Du Vernet, and com- 
pleted on May 24th, 1847, the 18-inch theodolite by Syud Meer 
Mohsin being used for measuring angles in the. first season, and 
Colonel Waugh’s 24-ineh in the second. The positions of Jaunpur, 
Oudh, and Ealzabad, were fixed by secondary triangulation. The 
area of the operations covered 0,298 square miles, and the cost was 
Rs. 63,019.*= 

The next is the Gora Series, 208 miles long, which was com- 
menced by Lieutenant Jones in 1844, but he died of jungle fever. 
Lieutenant Garforth then took charge, and completed the series. 
Of the stations, six were on hill tops, and 23 were towers in the 
valley' of the Ganges. The area is 4,416 square miles, surveyed at 
a cost of Rs. 76,948.** 

Then comes the llurilaong Series, 208 miles long, which was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Annstrong between 1848 and 1852. . Of the 32 stations 
7 were placed on hills, and the rest were marked by towers. Tlie 
scries crosses the rivers Ganges and Gogra near thoir junction. 

Then follows the Clnindwar Series, 18l miles long, of which 86 is 
through hiU country, with 11 stations, and the rest in the Gangetic* 
valley, where 19 towers had to bo erected. It was commenced by 


1 Vol. X., pts, 1 and 2. 


2 Vol, X., |»t. 3, 


3 VoL X., pt, 4* 
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Mr. Logan, in December 1843, and completed in April 184C. The 
area ia 3,506 square miles, surveyed at a cost of Es. 64,504.^ 

The ParLsnath North Meridian Scries waS completed by 
Mr. Nicolson between 1850 and 18.52 ; and lastly the Maluncha 
Meridional Series was commenced by Captain Renny Tailyour in 
1844. P|pt, he was called away to serve as Brigade Major of 
Engineers in the Gwalior campaign, and was present at the battle of 
Mdharujpur. Lieutenant Reginald Walker then took up the work, 
and completed it in 1846. The length is 157 miles, a large proportion 
being over very unhealthy ground. The area was 4,766 square 
miles, and the cost Rs. 52,878.* 

The eastern side of Everest’s gridiron is formed by the Calcutta 
Meridional Series, originating from his base line in the Barrackpoor 
road, passing north parallel to the Ilugli and Bhagiratbi rivers, 
and ending at a new base line at Sonakboda, near the foot of - the 
Darjiling mountains. The preliminaiy work of selecting stations 
was begun by Mr. Lane in December 1843, Mr. Peyton took charge 
in 1844, and the series was completed in 1848. It consists of a 
simple scries of triangles, and all the 56 principal stations necessitated 
the building of a tower. The area surveyed is 4,136 square miles, 
at a cost of Rs. l,lo,302.‘‘ 

Wo now come to the North-Eastern Himalaya Scries which 
connects the northern ends of all these meridional series, and the 
dangers and difficulties in the execution of which were far greater 
than have been encountered in the majority of Indian campaigns. 
Military service, plentifxilly rewarded by the praise of men and by 
prizes of all kinds, is neither so perilous nor so honourable as that 
of the Indian Surveyor, M^ho devotes great talent and ability to 
scientific work in the midst of as deadly peril as is met with on the 
field of battle, and with little or no prospect of reaping the reward that 
he deserves. His labours, unlike those of a mere soldier, are of per- 
manent and lasting value ; but few know who obtained the. valuable 
results, except the gallant surveyor’s immediate chief and colleagues. 
The North-Western Himalaya Series was the most desperate of 
these grand undertakings, and the average slaughter was greater 
than in many famous battles. 

■ This memorable series was commenced in 1845, and completed 
in 1860, and was the longest series between measured bases in the 

1 Vol. xi., pt. 2. * Vol. xL, pt. 4. * Vol. xii., pt. 2. * Vol. xii., pt. 4. 
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world, being, 1,690 miles long from the Debra Ddn base to that of 
Sonakhoda, in Pumeab. It was originally intended to have boon 
carried along the Himalaya Mountains, but the Nepalese Govern- 
ment refused to allow the operations to enter their territory. So, 
after crossing the hills of Gurwhal and Kumaon, the triangles were 
brought down into the Terai near Bareilly, whence they continued to 
pass through the deadly tracts of marsh and jungle which fringe the 
Himalayas. The first and second parts were, as has already been 
stated, performed by Du Vernet and Waugh himself ; and the next 
section, as far as the head of the Chandwar Series, was completed, 
amidst groat difficulties, by Mr. Logan, who did the work admirably, 
observing with Barrow’s great theodolite. In on(', season 40 natives 
died of jungle fever ; Mr. Logan was himself prostrated, and in 1847 
the whole surveying party was conveyed in a helpless condition 
from fever to Gorucdcporc. In 1847 Lieutenant Beginald Walker 
took charge ; hut he also was attacked by the terrible scourge. He 
hurried towards Darjeeling, and was found dead in his dooly when it 
arrived, on April 24th, 1847. Mr. Charles Lane completed the eastern 
end in 1848, when Colonel Waugh himself joined the party, to carry 
on operations for fixing the heights of Himalayan peaks. The com- 
pletion of the worst part of this series is due to the ability, courage, 
and perseverance of Mr. Geoi’ge Logan, who died I'rom the effects of 
diseases contracted in the Terai, about three years afterwards. Of 
the five ofi&ccrs who had charge of the scries at different times, two 
retired, and two fell victims to the climate. 

The mighti()st of the Himalayan peaks ai’c visible from tin* prin- 
cipal trigonometrical stations of this series, and were fixed by mea- 
surements with the great theodolite. The primary difficulty of the 
computer was the identification of numerous points, the positions of 
which had been observed by different pei‘sons from different points 
of view. The series was carefully projected on a scale of four miles 
to an ineh, and the rays emanating from the stations of observatioji 
exactly drawn. Their intersection defined the points sought for. The 
area of the largest triangle to a Himalayan peak is about 1,700 square 
miles, with a side 151 miles long. The heights of 79 peaks werc^ 
fixed, of which 31 have names, and the Test only numbers. Thcii- 
positions are correct Avithin a quarter of a second as regards latitude 
and half a second as to longitude, and the heights are probably true 
to within 10 foot, all being too low, if anything, owing to defiectioir 
due to mountain refraction. No. 16 peak, the highest qf aU, 29,002 
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feet above the sea, was well named by Colonel Waughj after his old 
chief, Mount Everest. 

The N.E. Himalayan Scries ’ covered an area of 16,826 square 
miles, exclusive of the operations of the mountain peaks in Sikkim, 
which included 73,920, or a total area of 89,746 square miles. The 
cost of the survey was Rs. 2,14,257. 

Colonel Waugh then proceeded to measure a base at the junction 
of the N.W. Himalaya and Calcutta Meridional Series, to verify 
both triangulations, and witli a view to the future extension of oper- 
ations eastward into Assam. The site selected was an unbroken 
level plain near Sonakhoda, and the measurement was performed 
in the season 1847-48. Waugh was assisted by Captain Ilenny 
Tailyour, Mr. Logan, and Mr. Lane ; but. the whole party suflPered 
severely from fever. Colby’s compensation apparatus, brought out 
by Everest in 1830, was used, and the measurement was proved [by 
a system of minor triangulation in four sections. The bars were 
compared with the standard 53 times before measurement, 60 at the 
middle, and 80 tinses afterwards.^ 

With the Sonakhoda base Colonel Waugh completed the project 
of Sir George Everest, for placing a gridiron of trigonometrical scries 
over the North-W('st and Lower Provinces. Accurate data were now 
supplied for the ct»mplete filling in and mapping of tlus important 
region. 

Operations were progressing to the south at the same time. In 
1842 Captain Jacob had commenced the South Konkan Series from 
a side of the Bombay Longitudinal Scries, but was obliged to go 
home owing to ill health. Ho was succeeded by Lieutenant Harry 
Rivers, of the Bombay Engineers, who worked with an 18-inch 
theodolite, made by Dollond under instructions from Eater. This 
scries is not, in Colonel Waugh’s opinion, in the first rank of geo- 
dotical operations, but it is sufiiciently accurate for geographical 
purposes. The series passes througli Mahabaleshwar, and goes 
south as far as Goa*. It was completed in 1844, and Rivers then 
took up the North Konkan and Khanpisura Series, which extends 
north as far as Nimach. 

^ Voi. XV., of the TrigOHometrical Operations, MS. 

“Calcutta Review,” vol. xxxviii. (1863). 

“Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. xxxi. (1862), p. 32. 

2 Vol, xii,,^pt. iv. 

8 Vol. xiv., pt. i. 
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Sir George Everest had also projected the execution of a chain of 
triahgulation along the east coast of India, from the Calcutta base 
line to the observatory at Madras ; and two of the Meridional Series, 
namely, those of Parisnath and Malancha, wore to be extended 
south from the Calcutta Longitudinal Series, to join it. The South 
Parisnath Series was commenced as early as 1832 by Lieutenant 
Western, assisted by Lieutenant Boileau. The next year Captain 
Macdonald was sent to take charge, but fell a sacrifice to the arduous 
nature of the work, and in 1836 Boileau and the whole party were 
prostrated by sickness. The series was completed in 1839. The 
work is second rate, but will answer all purposes of geography.’ 

Tlie Coast Series was commenced by Captain Thorold Hill, who* 
had previously, from 1846 to 1847, been engaged on the South 
Malancha. He was supplied with a new 24-inch theodolite in 
1847, and began the coast operations from the Calcutta base line, 
but found extreme difficulty in crossing the flat swampy country, 
intersected by creeks between Calcutta and Balasorc. Ilis health 
suffered so much that Itc was obliged to go to sea for two years, 
and thus progress was very slow. He was replaced by Mr. J. 
Peyton. 

After the measurement of the Sonakhoda base. Colonel Waugli 
was free to undertake a work originated by himself, and the acqui- 
sition of Sind and the Punjab oifered a vast field for fresh opera- 
tions. He conceived a project for forming a gridiron of triangu- 
lation to the westward of the Great Arc Scries, to include all tlic 
newly acquired tcrritoiy, which entailed more labour and was on a 
grander scale even than Everest’s gridiron to the eastward. Colonel 
Waugh’s plan commenced with the Great Arc Series, having tlie 
Hehra Diin base at the north, and the Sironj base at the south end. 
Prom the Dehi’a base a N.W. Himalaya Series was to be extended 
to near Attock, where a new base was to be measured ; while fr(»m 
the Sironj base the line of the Calcutta Longitudinal Scries w as 
to be extended to Karachi, to bo called the Great Longitudbial 
Series (Western Section). At Karachi another base was to be mea- 
sured, and a Great Indus Series was to ’form the western side of Ihc 
quadrilateral. Pinally, a set of intermediate Meridional Scries was 
to complete the gridiron. This magnificent project was commenced 
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in 1847-48, with tho Longitudinal Series from the two bases at 
Dehra Ddn and Sironj. 

Lieutenant Du Veinet began the North-West Himalaya Series in 
1847 from the Dehra Dun base ; but ^n the following year an insur- 
rection in the Jaswan Dun drove the party from their work. The 
triangulation was proceeded with by Mr. Logan, who reached Attock 
in 1853. Tho scries consists of 77 principal triangles, in quadri- 
laterals and polygons, covering an area of 33,000 square miles. The 
direct length is 416 miles, and there are no towers, as all the stations 
are on mounds or hill tops. 

The western section of the Great Longitudinal Series was com- 
Ihienccd from the Sironj base by Captain Ilennic, assisted by Captain 
Strange, of the Madras Cavalry, in the end of 1848. After the first 
season Hcnny, who bad done such excellent service during 16 years, 
retired from the Sorvey Department,^ and Captain Strange took 
charge of the series. He was assisted by Lieutenant Tennant, E .E., 
Mr. C. Lane, Mr. ilosseurodc, Mr. Burt, and Mr. McGill. The 
triangulation had to be taken across the rugged range of Aravulli 
mountains, then over the great Thurr or desert to the nortli of the 
Ilann of Kacdi, and finally across the Indus valley to Karachi, 
which place was reached in April 1853, after five seasons of .very 
severe work. This series is 668 miles long, consisting of 173 prin- 
cipal triangles, and covering an area of 20,323 square miles. Of the 
117 stations only 22 are towers. 

A few details respecting the progress of Captain Strange’s party 
will give a general idea of the obstacles to be encountered in work 
of this kind. The great difficulty, peculiar to this series, was the 
crossing of the desert. No geodesical operation of the fii’st order 
had, at that time, ever been conducted in a desert, and experience 
was therefore totally at fault as to the probable obstacles to be 
encountered. Stations had to be selected, in the first instance, by 
an advanced party. At each station a masonry platform had to be 
erected in a countiy entirely composed of sand, and destitute of 
building materials. After this had been accomplished, the main 
party engaged in taking the final observations, numbering 200 men. 


1 On the death of his father in 1845), he succeeded to tho estate of Borrowfield, in 
Forfarshire, and retired from the service, taking tlie name of Tailyour. He is now 
Major Thomas Renny Tiiilyoiir, of Borrowfield. His eldest son is named after his old 
colleague, Waugh. 
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had to be maintained in the desert during a whole season. Tlie 
desert furnished only three things useful to man or beast, namely, 
grass, immediately after the rainy season ; limited supplies of milk ; 
and brackish, or, more correctly, salt water in deep wells, scattered 
at wide intervals. The approximate scries was conducted by 
Mr. J. Rossenrodc, to whose courage, energy, and sagacity as a 
pioneer Captain Strange attributed, in no small degree, the success- 
of the undertaking. The information gained by Mr. llosscnrode 
while conducting the approximate scries with a small party was 
invaluable in organizing the arrangements necessary to maintain the 
main body during the succeeding season. These arrangements 
involved the supply of provisions of every description for 200 men. 
duruig several mpnths, and also the distributio]i of these provisions 
to the numerous detachments into which the party was neeessaiily 
•divided. For this purpose, dcp6ts had to be established beforehand, 
throughout the tract to be crossed. Special arrangements were 
also necessary for supplying the people with water from distant 
wells. Being favoured with good weathi'r, and immunity from 
sickness, tluj linal triangulation of the desert was completed in one 
season, 1851-52. In November 1852 Captain Strange’s party linally 
marched across the desert from l)eesa to the verge of the Indus val- 
ley, and commenc(!d work in Sind. Tliese arrangements, requiring 
so much calculation and forethought, remind one of the precautions 
and minute attention to details which alone enabled McClintock 
to explore the Arctic llegions in search of Franklin. Like 
McClintock, the leader of the Great Longitudinal Series had to form 
dcp6ts of food at certain intervals for his people, and to calculate 
exactly the weight of the food consumed by eacdi man, and the weight 
his camels (the sleighs of the Thurr) could cany at each trip. 

The principal stations in Sind are from 3 2 to 20 miles asunder, 
each defined by masonry pillars four feet in diameter, surrounded by 
a platform for the observer’s tent, according to Sir George Everest's 
pattern. They vary in height from 8 to 85 feet, according to the 
nature of the country intervening between twp points of observatioTi. 
When the only practicable view is obstructed *by trees or houses, 
the' practice is to remove them, paying the owners fair compensation, 
in communication with the village authorities. Captain Strange's 
party reached the borders pf Sind, and commenced operations on the 
8th of December 1852. The first station was Chortli, where it wm-s 
necessary to observe from a tower 37 feet high, the side being 22 
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miles long, and crossed by the Indus. The view was obstructed by 
a dense hahool jungle, intersected, in many places, by sheets of water. 
It was a tedious task to clear the line, and then it was long before 
the signal could be made out at the other station of Helaya, 22 miles 
away. After a wearisome detention of 26 days, and much painful 
straining of the eyes, occasional faint glimpses of Helaya were 
caught, and at length the angle was satisfactorily observed. At 
the next station of Kanad there were fresh misfortunes. The tower, 
39 feet high, began to emit a crackling sound towards evening, and 
luckily the great tlreodolite had not been placed, when one of the 
angles fell in. These Sind towers were built of alternate layers of 
wetted earth and stout branches, but this one had been carelessly 
thrown up. In rebuilding it a ramp was raised round the walls for 
two thirds of their height. At another place the great theodolite 
narrowly escaped destruction from a hurricane, and was rescued by’ 
the desperate efforts of its guardians, amidst the roar of the tempest, 
in a night of inky darkness. Such arc the sort of harassing difficulties 
and delays which foi m the daily life of the surveyor, but which arc 
ever cheerfully faced and overcome. Captain Strange and his party 
had their full share , but at length their work was completed, and 
the last angle of the scries was taken at Magar Pir Station, oh the 
22nd of April 1853. 

At the western terminations of these two Longitudinal Scries it 
was necessary to measturc bases. 

Accordingly, Colonel "Waugh selected a site for the northern base 
in 1851-62, in the Chuch Doab, near Attoek, and the cliief officers 
of the survey. Walker, Montgomerie, and Strange, were summoned 
to assist at the measurement. George Logan was also there at 
the commencement. He adhered to his post, with undaunted reso- 
lution, though the hand of death was on him. He had boon at the 
measurement of every base since 1831, but here he was forced to 
succumb, and this brave and zealous officer died at Musuri, on the 
10th of June 1854, aged 46. 

The ground at the Chuch base was more level than at any previous 
one : and as the plain was studded with ancient mounds, the termini 
were placed on two of them. The stone piers used by Everest in 
1834 for bar comparisons, were brought all the way from Hehra 
Hdn in a platform cart, and set up on Dec. 2nd, 1863. On the 6th 
there was a •violent shock of earthquake. Many comparisons were 
made with the standard, but the length of the compensation bars 
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was found, as on former occasions, not to bo constant during a single 
hour of the day, owing to the dissimilar radiating power in the brass 
and iron. The only available remedy was to compare them with the 
standard, under circumstances exactly identical with those prevailing 
during the measurement. 

The verification triangles of the Chuch base were executed by 
Lieutenant Montgomerie, with Barrow’s great theodolite. 

On the completion of this measurement, the apparatus was sent 
down to Karjichi, where Mr. Rossonrode had already selected the 
ground. It is a nearly uniform ascent from the south to the north 
end, wilh masonry towers at the termini. The verificatory tri- 
angulation was effected by Lieutenant Tennant previous to the mca- 
suremen t, and the ai)paratus was delivered over t o Captain Strange, 
who had the principal charge of the Kariichi base operations, 
under Colonel Waugh. Syud Mohsin, the mathematical instrument 
maker, (same round by sea from Calcutta. The Surveyor Gcmcral 
himself had been overworked with his multifarious duties, and had 
been pro.stratcd by fevi^r; buf. joined the party at Kardchi, on 
December Gth, 1851. Montgomerie, Tennant, and Nasmyth wore 
also present. 

The measurement was commenced on December 6tli, 1851, and 
completed on January 20th, 1855. Lieutenant Tennant also took 
810 observations to fix the latitude of Karachi. 

Colonel Waugh took especial pains in the preparation of the 
volume recording the measurement of the Chuch and Karachi 
bases ; and previously drew up instructions for the selection of sites, 
and a memorandum to serve as a guide for other base linos that may 
hCTeafter be measured. No man living has had so much experience, 
and he made the volume^ as complete as possible, furnishing detailed 
instructions and suggestions for every conceivable contingency. 
TTis final conclusion was that Colby’s compensation system was un- 
satisfactory ; and he recommended that the Survey should bt? 
equipped with a now apparatus of the most perfect kind, free from 
ail its defects. Careful observation, extending over many years, 
riiowed that the relative length of the bQ,rs changed according to 
some law independent of temperature. He would, therefore, discard 
the compensation principal, and substitute simple iron bars 10 fee'. 


1 MS, Vol. not numbered. 
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long, coupled by a pair of microscopes revolving round an axis 
regulated by a level. 

It remained to complete the quadrilateral by connecting the two 
bases at Clinch and Karachi along the Indus valley. This oper- 
ation is comprised in the Great Indus* Series, wdiich was commenced 
at both ends, the parties to meet and connect their work half way. 
The approximate triangulation of the southern half, commencing 
from Karfichi, was cfVcctcd in a remarkably short time by Mr. 
W. 0. Itossonrode.’ Major J. T. Walker took charge of the northern 
section of the Indus Series in October 186G, with Lieutenant Basevi 
as his assistant. One flank was placed in the Sind Sagur Doab, 
and the other in the Deraj at, with the Indus between them, as far 
as Sukkur ; but below, the series is taken along the western bank of 
the Indus to Kardclii. At the conclusion of the season of 1857 
the mutinies broke out: and Major Walker joined the moveable 
column under General Chamberlain at the siege of Delhi, where ho 
was wounded. This threw hack the work a year; hut in 1858 it was 
resumed. The Indus Scries was completed in 1800. It is 706 miles 
long, and covers an area of 2,925 i)rincipal and 8,157 secondary 
triangles. Of the 148 stations, 122 in the flat valley of the Indus 
are towers. The heights of numerous peaks in the Suliman moun- 
tains were fixed, bul political considerations prcventec'. the explo- 
ration of that range. ' ^ 

In 1856 Colonel Waugh determined to institute a sericXpf levelling 
operations to determine the height of the ba^e lines in th.- intprior. 
These heights had already been approximately measured by vertical'''^ 
observations bctw’oen the principal stations. The method of deter- 
mining heights of stations above tfie sea by taking reciprocal vertical 
angles, wliich w^as the plan which had hitherto been pursued in the 
Survey, is susceptible of a high degree of accuracy, provided that 
the observations are taken during the period of minimum refraction. 


1 This series formed the basis for the Sind and Khalat Boundary Survey, for the 
conduct of which Captain Strange drew up a set of instructions. The line begins at 
Capo Monzo, follows the River llubb for 80 miles, and then approaches close to the 
sides of the triangles of the Indus Series. The boundary pillars were all connected 
with the Indus Series. This boundary survey was entrusted to Mr. J. Rossenrode. 

Blue book. Report foi* three years, ending 1858-59. 

“ Calcutta Review (1863) ” vol. 38. Major Walker has contributed an interesting 
paper on the Suliman Range, to the Geographical Society, entitled “ On the Highland 
region adjacent to the Trans-Indus frontier of India.” By Major Walker of the Bombay 
Engineers. — Journ. It G. S.y xxxii., p. 303. 
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which occurs hctwoen 1 and 3 p.m. But the scries of triangles is 
the longest in tlic world, and it hccanio necessary to cheek the 
results of the ohsorvations by vertical angles, by instituting a scries 
of levelling operations. 

The scries was commenced in the Indus valley in 1858, under 
the superintendence of Major Walker, and has connected Kaniclii 
with the Olmch, I)chra, and Sironj bases. The spirit levels used 
were 21 inches focal length, and had boon made for the Punjab 
Canal I)cpartment. The hwelling staves Avere painted, and divided on 
both faces to feet, tenths, and hundredths, one face being Avhitc with 
black di\nsions, and the other black with white. The operations were 
commejiced by three observers Avorking over the same ground; and 
the results, as regards agreement A\dth heights previously determiiusd 
trigonoiiictrically, Avcrc remarkably satisfactory. The distance from, 
the sea to tlie Chuch base is 700 miles, and tlio dilfcrence between 
-the result by vertical anghw and that by spirit levelling was found to 
be onlv .■> f(!et 2 inches. At Dehra the ditfercnce Avas 5 feet ]. iu(di ; 
and at Sironj, in levelling from l)ehra, 1 foot and 8 inches ; ajid 
from Karachi to Sironj 2 feet 1 inch.' 

As soon as the mensurcraent of tlu' Kar.achi base Avas com- 
pleted, th(5 survey of Kashmir, and the mighty mass of inountains 
up to the Tibetan frontier, Avas commenced, uiidcr the su])erin- 
tendence of Captain Montgomerie, Avho began work in the spring of 
1855 AAoth the 14-inch theodolite by Troughton and Simms. (In'at 
difllcultics Avere encountered from th(' outset, and manfully over- 
cosne. The Kashmir Scries originates from that ol‘ the North 
West llimalaya bctAA'’een Sialkot and Gurdasj)ur, and during the 
first season it was taken across tlie Pir l^an jal range into Kashmir. 
Two of the stations Averc 13,()()0 and 15,000 feet above the sea. 
Building materials had to be dug out of the snow for the st ation 
pillars, and the observers w^ere detained at one station for 22 days, 
owing to the storms of snow' and the foggy weather. Afterwards, 
as the party penetrated into the mountains, the height of the stations 
averaged 17,000 feet, and luminous signals wCiq used from peaks 
19,000 and even 20,000 feet above the sea. .Between 1855 and 1801 
the triangulation was extended over 93,600 square miles, Mr. 
Johnson, one of the party, took observations from a station which 

1 “ Tables of Heights in Siud, th(! Punjab, N.W. Provinces, and Central India, for 
May 1862.” (Calcutta 1863.) Major Walker edmmunicated a ijaper on the methods 
of fixing the heights of Stations, in use in the Great Trigonometrical Surv6y of India, 
to the Astronomical Society. — Memoirs. Astronomical Society. . xxxiii., p. 103. 

(18441.) n 
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was 20,600 feet above tlie sea, and marks were erected on peaks 
as high as 21,480 ; wliiie a peak on the Karakorum range temporarily 
called K, 2. was found to hare a height of 28,290 feet, and to he 
second only to Mount Everest. Tliis most difficult and laborious 
survey is remarkable for its accuracy : and in a circuit of 890 miles, 
only a discrepancy of - of a second in latitude and of -fV in longitude 
was found. In the Kashmir Series the topographical filling in by 
piano table advanced with the triangulation, both being under 
Captain Montgomerie. 

Of the Meridional Scries forming the bars of Colonel Waugh’s 
gridiron, the Jogi Tila, executed by Captain Walker and Lieutenants 
Tennant and Brownlow, passes by Jhclum, and is stopped by the 
Great Desert. The Gurhagarli Series is on the meridians of Amritsir 
and Eirozpur, and extends south, joining the Arumlia Series by 
Captain Hirers, at Ajmir. It was commenced by Lieutenant 
Tennant, but almost entirely executed by Mr. Sbelverton. It was 
designed for the incorporation of the Hevenue Survey with the 
general map of the runjah. Captain Nasmyth, after triangulating 
Katiwdr and Kach, connected Iiis work with the Great Longitudinal 
Scries. 

In 1856 Captain Strange was appointed to take chargii of the 
Eastern Coast Scries, succeeding Mr. Peyton, ivho was invalided. 
Captain Strange left hcad-quart(?rs at Masauri on the 17th of Oc- 
tober for Cattaek, and visited the fine observatory at Lucknow on 
his way.’ .The early reports of this Coast Series record a yearly suc- 
cession of disasters, disappointments, and failures ; and it takes rank 
among the most difficult of the whole survey. Captain Strange 
was ably assisted by Mr. W. C. Hossenrode, who pushed forward the 
ajiproximate scries, and by Mr. Clarkson. The difficulties consisted 
in an inaccessible country, unhealthy climate, unfavourable state of 
the atmosphere, and an inefficient native staff. At one station the 
party was detained for 19 days before they could obtain observations. 
In 1850-57 Mr. Clarkson completed the Sambalpur Series, Mr. 
Shelverton commenced a seeondary series from the Chilka lake to 
Balasore, to fix the coast line, and some progress was made in the 
main tri angulation. But the whole party suffered from a jungle 
fever, produping the utmost debility and depression both of mental 
and physical powers, and six men died of cholera. In 1857-68 

1 The Lucknow obsorvalory, with its instniments and the whole of its valuable series 
of observations, was entirely destroyed during the mutiny. 
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further progress was made ; but in August 1860 Captain Strange, in 
consequence of his promotion, rcgimentally, to the rank of major, 
was obliged to retire from charge of the series, and from the Survey 
Deparment, after a service in it .of thirteen years. In addition to Ijis 
ability as a surveyor, his rare knowledge of the mechanism of 
mathematical and astronomical instruments, his never failing- re- 
sour(;e ' in an emergency or when any accident happened, and his 
invoiitive faculty, rendered him a j)re-eminently valuable member of 
the Survey. lie was succeeded in the charge of the Coast Scries 
by Captain Basevi. 

I'he Superintendent of the Survey designed and saw the com- 
mencement of two more important Longitudinal Series, one from 
Calcutta to the eastward, and the other extending from the Sona- 
khoda base into Assam. 

Sir Andrew Waugh ])ceame a Major General, and Avas knighted 
in 1861. He retired in March 1861 after having held the appoint- 
ment for 17 years. When he returned to England, ho took with 
him the appreciative thanks of his Government, and the attachment 
of a splendid statf of surveyors who had been trained under his 
ausi)ice8.' He had pushed forward the great work with sueli ability 
and energy that his successor could see bis Avay to its completion in 
a specified number of years. 

The results of Sir Andrew Waugh’s labours will be found in the 
following volumes : — 

(1.) Vol. 10, parts 1, 2, 3, and 4. Accounts of the Karara, North 
Longitudinal connecting Amua and Karara, Gnrwani, and 
Gora Series. MS. 

(2.) Vol. 11, parts 2, 3, and 4. Chaiidwar, Hurilaong, and North 
Parisnath Series. MS. Part 1 of this volume is wanting. 

(3.) Vol. 12, parts 2, 4. Malancha S.erics. Calcutta Meridian 
Series. Measurement of the Sonaklioda base. MS. 
Parts 1 and 3 are missing. 

(4.) Vol. 13. Part 1. Southern Parisnath Series. MS. Tiic 
remainder is missing. 

(6.) Vol. 14. Part 1. South Concan ^ries in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. MS. The remainder is missing. 

(6.) Vol. 15, and appendix in a separate volume. The North-East 
Longitudinal Series. MS. 

> The whole ^nfF, 191 iu iiulnlier, prewmted Sir Andrew Wtin"h with a sw'viee ol‘ 
plate in 1 862. 


H 2 
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( 7 .) Volume on the Ohuch and Kardchi base lines ; not num- 
bered. MS. 

(8.) “ Report by Colonel Waugh on the extent and nature of tlie 
operations of the Grand. Trigonometrical Survey,” with 
Appendices. Called for by Mr. Joseph Hume, and pre- 
sented to Parliament in April 1851. 

(9.) Report on the Surveys of India, by Sir Andrew Waugh, for 
the tliree years ending 1858-59. 

(10.) Report on the Surveys of India, by Sir Andrew Waugh, 
dated January 31st, 1861, being his last. 

(11.) “ Calcutta Review ” for 1812, vol. 4, p. 62. .On the Great 
Trigonometrical Sinvey. 

(12.) “ Calcutta Review ” for 1863, vol. 38. On the Great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey. Tliis article is by Colonel Walker. 

(13.) “ Journal of tlic Asiatic Society of Bengal ” for 1862, vol. 31, 

p. 22; 

The labours of the survey under Su* Andrew Waugh were brought 
to public notice in several of tlic annual addresses of the Presidents 
of the Royal Geographical Soci(;ty,‘ and in 1856 ho was awarded the 
Gold Medal. 

A history of the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
down to the lime of Sir Andrew Waugh’s resignation, compiled from 
the reports, by II. Hulian, personal assistant to the Surveyor General, 
will bo found in five articles in the “ Professional Papers on Indian 
Engineering,” edited by Major J. G. Medley, C.E., (Rurki), vol. ii., 
p. 285, and p. 398, and vol. iii., pp. 94, 305, and 402. The articles ar(! 
illustrated by a map showing the direction of the series and by prints 
of the astronomical circle by Troughton and Simms, of a sketch re- 
presenting the measurement of a base lino, of an observing tower, 
and maps of the Tso-Morari lake and of the Baltoro glacier in Tibet, 
as surveyed by Captain Godwin Austen. The fifth article describes 
the operations of the Kaslunir Survey. 


1 By Sir B. Murchison in 1844 and 1845, Lord Colchester in 1846, Mr. Hamilton 
in 1848 and 1849, Admiral Smyth in 1851, Lord Ellesmere in 1855, Admiral Beechey 
in 1856, and Lord dc Grey in 1860. 
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VIII. 

THIRD PERIOD OE THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 

1843-Cl. 


The Revenue and TorouiiAPnicAL Surveys. 

Great progress was made in the Topographical and Revenue 
Survi'.ys during the administration of Sir Andrew Waugh, who was 
admii'ahly supported by Major ThuUlicr, his Deputy in the Surveyor 
General’s Office, from 1847. 

In 1851 the Official Manual of Surveying for India, by Captains 
Smith and Thuillier, was published ; ^ a thick volume divided into 
five parts : — 

1. Geometry and trigonometry. 

2. Surveying instruments. 

3. Surveying. 

4. On native field measurement {khasra). 

5. Practical astronomy, and its application to surveying. 

■ The great value of Colonel Thuillier’s Manual lies in the sound 
instruction it supplies to surveyors. Por the last quarter of a 
century it has been the means of inculcating strict professional 
principles and rigorous procedm’c in the Revenue Settlement Depart- 
ment. It contains clear explanations of the method of preparing 
and surveying village circuits, of the mode of demaresating and of 
keeping native records, and of the system of collecting and utilising 
statistical information. 

Captain Boileau prepared a new and. complete sot of traverse 
tables, chiefly for the use officers of the Revenue Survey. It Avas 


1 “ Manual of Surveying for India, dcluiliug the mode of operations in tlie Kevt uuct 
Survey of Bengal,” compiled by Captains R. Smytli and 'U. L. Thuillier. (tlalci tta, 
18.51.) “ Calcutta Review,” vol. xvi., p. 321, 1851. /A second I'dition of the “ Mam. il,” 
with additions, was published in 1855. In 1875 Colonel Thuillier brought out the 
third edition of the “ Manual of Surveying for India.” The work was carefully revi ed, 
improved, and extended ; and some of the elementary portion gave wa,y to n\ore us>dul 
and valuable professional papers in the Appendix. It was brought up to date ii- »U1 
essential particulars. The Appendix to the thu'd edition contains Sir Andrew Wau,.'b’s 
“ Instructions for Topographical Surveying,” a memorandum ou the use of the plane 
table, and many useful tables. . 
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the first that was calculated to single minutes, or carried out to five 
places of decimals.^ 

The llevcnue Survey is conducted as follows : — The settlement 
officers mark the boundaries of the, paryana, and furnish the sur- 
veyor with a rough sketch demarcation map, called ihak-buat. 
With this map men go round, fixing tlie stations and clearing the 
ground for measurements. The surveyor then runs a line from 
station to station, as near the boundary as possible, entering every 
measurement in a field book, and parties of village boundary sur- 
veyors do the same with the villages. The khasra, or field measure- 
ment by natives, is checked by the general survey ; and the physical 
details are filled in by the plane table. The pargana maps are 
drawn on a se,alc of one mile to an inch, and the zillah or district 
maps four mib^s to an inch. The plans of cantonments are drawn 
on a scale of 1 2 or 18 inches to a mile. 

One import, ‘I nt objeet of the Kevenue Survey is to fill up the out- 
limis fixed by t he Great Trigonometrical Survey, and, as the “ Cal- 
cutta lleviow ’’ expresses it, “ to put sinews and fiesh on the colossal 
skeleton whicb that stu'vey constructs.” 

In 1801 Sir Andrew Waugh published his “ Instructions for Topo- 
graphical Surveying,” in which, adopting the nil(?s laid down in 
Thuillier's Manual as a basis, he dcvclopcs the system best suited to 
surveys purely topographical in character.*’ The special province 
of the Uevenue Surveys is to define the boundaries of estates ; while 
Topographical Surv(iys are mainly for the measurement and de- 
lineation of natural features in wild districts or native states. The 
stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey give the topographical 
suiweyor four initLul elements required for commencing a survey, 
namely, a point of depaiiuro with latitude and longitude, a base, an 
a/.imuth or true direction of the meridian, and the height above the 
sea. Hut the great stations are too far from ciach other for use in 
filling up topographical details, and the principal triangles have. 


’ “ A new und complete set of traverse tables, sliowing the differences of latitude 
and the departuri^s every minute of the (luadrant, and to live plac(?B of decimals ; 
together with a table of the lengths of each degree of latitude and corresponding 
<legree of longitude from the equator to the poles, with other tables useful to the Sur* 
veyor.” By Captain J. T. Boileaii. (2ju1 ed. London, 1839.) 

2 Instructions for T()pograi)hic4iI Surveying,” by Lieut.-Colomd Sir Andrew 
Waugh, for the use of the Surveying Depaitmont, (Rurki, 186L) Also printed in 
the third edition of Thuillier’s “ Manual of Surveying for India,” Appendix, p. iii. 
(Calcutta, 1875.) 
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therefore, to be broken up into smaller ones by the Eay Trace 
System, introduced by Sir George Everest. 

Eapid progress was made with Eevenue Surveys under Sir 
Andrew Waugh, by Elagravc in the Jallandar Doab, Gastrell in 
the Sundarbans, O’Donel in Arakan,’ and Van llcnen in Nagpur. 
The Haidarabad Survey, which had been progressing since 1.818, 
was suspended in 1852, owing to the mismanagement of the ofiiecT 
in cliargc ; but in 1855 it was resumed by Mr. Mulheran, an ex- 
cellent surveyor, who made good progress, and successfully earric^d 
a bnihch scries of triangles from the Great Arc to Nagpur, during 
the rising of Tantia Topee. A survey in Ganjam and the Cattack 
Mehals pi’ocecdcd under Captains Saxton and Deprce.“ 

; The first kliasm survey of the Punjab proved a failure. It was 
made by plane table to which native-made compasses were attached, 
which were in the last degree uncertain and confounding. A hook 
of instructions was issued for their use, and a great deal of work 
was done with them at a very considerable expense. The surveyors 
to he employed were the patimvis of villages. In 185(5 it was 
reported that all the work done in this way was utterly useless, 
and that the system had broken down. Colonel Meadows Taylor 
had meanwhile been ordered to introduce it into the Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts, but had reported that it would be quite impossible 
to work out the system as proposed. lie was, however, ordered 
to use the plane table, instead of the cross stall and chain used in 
the Bombay Revenue Surveys, and he adopted a plan of his own, by 
I working by back and forward sights only, as with a theodolite. The 
/method was readily learned by native assistants, who became 
/ wonderfully expert and correct. The work had been cheap and com- 
I paratively rapid, and when tested by scientific processes in con-, 

; nexion with the points of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, it liad 
; proved very satisfactory. A good deal of work was done in 1856- 57 
jih the Nuldrug district, and Colonel Meadows Taylor was ordered to i 
prepare an establishment for the Revenue Survey of the whole of ; 
the Assigned Districts, of which he was to have been the head. 
But the mutiny broke out in 1857, causing ."a suspension of work, 


1 See “Notes on the tribes .of the Eastern Frontier,” by J. II. O'Donel. Nos. ), 2, 
and 3, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxxii (1863.) 

* Registers of computations of triangles, Ac., Ac., for the Ganjam Survey, fiom 
1845 to 1864, are preserved in the Geographical Department of the India Office. 
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and when quiet was restored a part of the Bombay Bevenue Survey 
establishment was set to work in Berar. 

The most interesting and valuable of the Topographical Surveys 
executed in Sir Andrew Waugh’s time arc undoubtedly those of 
Kashmir and the Sind Sagar Doab, under Montgomerie and 
E/obinson. 

After the Sutlej campaign, Captain Eobinson was employed on a 
military reconnaissance of the Hazara hill district, and as soon as 
th(; second Punjab war was over bo was ordered to sm’vey the Salt 
Eange. Sir Andrew Waugh speaks of the result as an admirable 
Avork, 1.0 which Captain Eobinson’s great talent for topographical 
delineation has imparted the highest character for tidelity and 
beauty of execution. 

Eobinson’s ^v■ol•k comprises a complete survey of the whole high- 
land country of tlic Sind Sagar Doab, between the rivers Indus and 
Jliilam.’ Prom the nature of the country this was a work of great 
difficulty. Tin* area amounts to l(),55'li square miles, and the cost 
of the survey was Es. 1,93,465. The region is the scene of some 
of the exploit of Alexander the Groat, and includiss tlie site of 
ancient Taxila, the burial place of Bucephalus. Here too is the line 
on which India has been invaded from the days of Alexander t o 
those of Nadir Shah. The country abounds in strong positions, and 
an elaborate and accurate map is important in a strategic point of 
view, and in facilitating public works operations. The map, which 
is on eight paris published in 28 large sheets on a scale of one inch, 
comprises the whole of Eawal Pindi and Jhilam, including the Salt 
Ptangc, and thes hilly parts of Shahpur and Liah. The greater 
j)ortion consists of elevated plateaux of marl and clay, resting in 
basins of sandstone and limestone, supported by the Salt Eange and 
several parallel ridges, which run east and west. These ridges, some 
of them rising like fish fins, others expanding into mountains nearly 
10,000 feet high, protect the surface from denudation ; but the water, 
acting on the underlying sandstone, is constantly washing it away, 
and cutting up the country into a scries of deep and intricate ravines, 
in the bottoms of which the richest cultivation is found. The 
drainage of the country thus becomes exceedingly complicated; 


1 ‘‘ General Report of Llic Survey of the Kohistan of the Sind Sagar Boah,” by 
Captain Robinson, Bengal Engineers, F*R.G.S. ; Seasons 18ol~59. MS, Volume 
in the Geogmphical Department of the India Office, with an introduction by Sir 
Andrew Waugh# 
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but it was made the fundamental part of the field sketching, and is 
delineated on the map with admirable exactness.^ Captain Hob in- 
son trained 17 surveyors. The work was commenced in 1851 and 
completed in 1859.^ 

The Topographical Survey of Kashmir proceeded pari passu w ith 
the main triangulation, and both were under tlie superintendence; of 
Ca{)tain Montgomerie. The filling in was executed by the plane 
table, on a scale of two miles to the inch for the valleys, and of 
four miles for Ladak and live wUder region. A plan of the city 
of Kashmir, with the; lake and suburbs, w'as also (;xe;cutcd on a 
scale of two inches to the mile. This wenic Avas in full swing when 
Sir Andrew Waugh retired ; and several of those; Avho w^cro afterwards 
Ica'ling officiers in the survey, such as Montgomerie, Basevi, Godwin 
Austen, and Melvillee, rvere partly traineel in the Kashmir moun- 
tains. Godwin Austen, esi)eeially, sketeheel some me)st difllcult 
ground with great, taste and skill, including the; enen-uious glaciers 
e)J‘ Little Tibet, one of them 30 miles long. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of t,he Kashmir surveyors was Elliot Brownlow, Avlie; 
was slain at the siege of JmekuoAv. “ His adventures and achieve- 
“ ments in the snowy mountains, and his harelihe)od and eaiduranco, 
“ Avcrc the theme of much praise araongsthis brother surve-yors. H e 
“ had in1,ende;d t o dewote his rare and s])lenelid epialitics as a me)untain 
“ surveyor to the e.\ 2 )loration of Ce;ntial Asia e)n rigorous principles.”'* 


^ Ooloiit'.l liobinMOii spcjikrt ot‘ this service jis ei^lit ycjirs of iiiird Init pleiisiiiii' labour, 
ile says of liie maj)S, tiuil- they arc not likely lo kc oi‘ iiitiarst .ts ni(;re indi- 

‘‘ cations of th(‘ ‘J:eo‘;'ni]>Jiy of llnit .j»art of India, but tlicy iir»‘ valuable as indit-alin^i:, 
“ Avith eoinjdete lidelily, the (‘xtraordinary «j;'co^ni])hicjd contort ioij.s oi' tliat wiki disti'iet, 
“ and it is much lobe legrettcd that the adjactuit eomd j*ics itavc. not h(‘ 0 .n surveyed 
“ with the saiiK^ care.” — Lvtfcv from (■ol<nui Jiof/ntsou to (\ R, Morkham^ Oct. ISGfi. 

Colonel ]bd)iiison was a surveyor of 19 years stand in^U;, from indt") lo IHGk Ib^ 
originated the ])r(hsciit aeeiirato style of delineating ground, and trained maiiy of tlie 
lK^st nuui who have had clitirge of Ttipographieal Survey ])arties, and in tin* Surveyor- 
Oenerars Oiriee. The paper ou the use of the jdano table in Sir Andrew V: a.uglds 
“ Instruetioiks lor Tot)Ogra])]ueal Surveying,” was .by (‘olonel itolnnson. 11 (*.om- 

mcneed tln^ Topogratil deal Survey of Central India, find was in cliarge of i; from 
18o9 to 18 (k5. [u IHGll ho olfieiated for ( Jolomd'Walkfcr duriiig his absence in J urope, 
and drew up the lleport lor lHGd~G4. lu April 18()5 bo look eliarge of the II vonuo 
Surveys during Colonel, Tliiiilliors absence, but shortly afterwards he was im, ibal to 
accept the Director Generalslii]) of Tidegraplis, a I)(‘partment oi whieli he Jj is had 
charge from 1865 to 1877, and winch he has now brought to a high state of ellic emey. 

3 Colonel Thuillier, in a paper read before the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, ou July 
6th, 1859. 
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walker’s survey in ithe derajat. 


Between 1849 and 1863, Lieutenant Walker, the futtire successor 
of Sir Andrew Waugh, executed a military reconnaissanee of the 
Trans-Indus region from Peshawm* to Dera Ismail Khan, single 
handed. 
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IX. 

EOUETH PEEIOD OJ' THE TEIGONOMETEICAL 

SUEVEYS. 

18G2— 70. 


Colonel Walker and the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

On tlie retirement of Sir Andrew Waugh, the two offices of 
Surveyor General and Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey were once more separated, after having) been united in one 
person since 1830. Colonel Thuillier became Surveyor General; 
and Colonel Walker was appointed Superintendent of the Survey, on 
the 12th March 1861. James Thomas Walker joined tlie Bombay 
Engineer Corps on December 9tli, 1844, and served in the Punjab 
campaign, at the siege of Multan and battle of Gujerat, and in 
various affairs on the Trans-Indus frontier under Sir Charles Napier, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and Sir Neville Chamberlain. After the an- 
nexation of the Punjab in 1849, ho was ordered by Lord Melville, 
who then commanded at Peshawur, to make a military survey 
within ten miles radius of that station; which was afterwards 
extended to embrace the whole of the British territory beyond the 
Indus, as far south as Dora Ismail Khan. On th (5 completion of this 
important work, he became a member of the Great Trigonometrical 
Surveying Department, and had latterly been in chai'gc of the 
Great Indus Series, and of the spirit levelling operations. In 1867 
he was wounded at the siege of Delhi. Ho assumed charge of the 
Great Survey, with the invigorating prospect, which had been 
denied to his predecessors, of comi)letiug the grandest series of 
survey operations ever undertaken in the world, during his own 
incurttbency. 

As Sir Andrew’s first work was the completion of some (/f the 
Meridional Scries in Everest’s eastern gridiron, so Colonel Walker’s 
opening labour was the completion o^ the 'great' north-western grid- 
iron, designed by Sir Andrew Waugh. The Kahun Meridional Series, 
after six years of work, was finished by Mr. Keelan in 1863, by 
being connected with the Great Longitudinal Series (western 
branch). It is 457 miles long ; its triangles covor an area of 23,020 
square miles, and the total cost was Es. 201,609. The Gurhagarh 
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THE VIZAGAPATAM BASE. 


Series, under Mr. Shelverton, haying occupied five years, was com- 
pleted in 1862, hy being joined to the Arumlia and Khanpisura Series 
brought up from the Bombay Longitudinal Series to the Great 
Western Longitudinal Series and thence from Bombay to Ajmir 
by Captain llivers. Its length is 687 miles, covering an area 
of 19,096 square miles, and the cost was Its. 1,08,212. . An 
oblique series was also brought up from Mithankot near the junc- 
tion of the Indus and Garra, to a side of the Gurhagarh Series, being 
300 miles long, with an area of 8,142 square miles. It was begun 
by Lieutenant Ilcrschcl in 1860, and completed by Mr. Shelverton 
in 1863, Mr. RyaU working' zealously under him, and clearing 300 
miles of trace. This is called the Sutlej Series, and cost Rs. 80,743. 

But Colonel Walker’s first work was the measurement of a 
base line at Vizagapatam, nearly in the same latitude as Bombay, 
at which point the Longitudinal Series, from Bombay to the Bidar 
base line, was eventually to touch the east coast. 'Ihc Coast Series 
in charge of Captain Basevi, had already been completed from 
Calcutta to Vizagapatam. Captain Basevi was engaged during the 
season of 1801 in selecting a site, but he met with much difliculty, 
owing to the numerous irrigation tanks with which the district is 
studded. At length he found a suitable site on an undulating plain 
near the military station of Vizagapatam, and about 15 miles from 
the port of Bhnlipatam. Trenches were dug to carry away the 
rainfall of the monsoon ; but, notwithstanding this precaution, the 
line was submerged in the following October, and was not drained 
off without much trouble and exertion. 

In the autumn of 1862 Colonel Walker arrived with Colby’s 
compensation bars and microscopes, the sanuj that had been brought 
out to India by Sir George Everest, and had measured every base 
line since that time. Colonel Walker was assisted by Captains 
Basevi and Branfill, and Lieutenant Campbell. The base line 
measurement occui)ied Wo months, and was finished on the 5th of 
November 1862. The line is 6^ miles long, and was divided into 
three verificatory sections, checked by a double series of triangles, 
one on each flank of the base. Those tests of accuracy were most 
satisfactory. The difference between the measured length, and the 
length as computed from the triangles commencing at the Calcutta 
base, was half an inch. When it is considered that the distance 
from Calcutta is 480 miles, and that the Coast Series passes through 
a. region of dense jungle, such accuracy is perfectly marvellous. 



COMPLETION OF THE COAST SERIES. 1^6 

Colonel Walter, mindful of the maxim that- “the ends of a base 
line should be guarded with religious veneration,” gave much atten- 
tion to the measures for their preservation at Vizagapatain. In 
India such marks are viewed with cupidity not \mmixod with tear. 
The natives have an id(?a'that money is buried under these; 
mysterious monuments erected by the western strangers, while they 
feel a dread that they may cast a spell over the district. Hence 
they are exposed to a double danger, and those at Sironj wore 
actually destroyed. At Vizagapatam substantial domes of out stone 
masonry without openings were built over the marks at each end of 
tlio base line, and put in charge of the police. 

After the measm’ement, Captain Basevi was sent to make a recon- 
nfiissancc in the almost unknown Jaipur tomtory, with reference to 
the extension of the Bombay Longitudinal Series to the East Coast. 
Tlic whole party Avas attacked by fever, but the result was a good 
preliminary map oJ' Jaipur, and a valuable memoir by Captain 
Basevi.’ 

Mcanwliile Captain Brantill connected the Vizagapatam base line 
Avith the- inineipal triangles of the Coast Series, and in December 
18G3 he commem^ed Avork near Guntur, with a view to the extension 
of -the Coast Series to Madras. The Madras Observatory is the only 
one in India at which systematic obseivations for longitude have 
been taken for a number of years ; and it is very important to con- 
nect the Coast Series with it. It Avill bo romembertid that this 
Madras Observatory was tlie fixed point from which Colonel Lamb- 
ton started with his triangulation in 1802. It Avas the pivot on 
which the whole fabric rested.- Now, after a lapse of 62 years. 
Captain Branfill was bringing back the triangulation to the old 
starting pouxt. Unluckily several trees interrupted the view between 
the nearest station and the observatory, and extrax^agant compen- 
sation was demanded for pennissiori to remove them. One man 
wanted Rs. 300 for a single branch of a casuarina tree. Eventually 
a pillar had to be erected to overlook the intervening obstacL's, and 
a scaffolding was raised at the observatory, so that the theodolite 
could be fixed at a height of 63 feet from the ground. Tlius, in 
1864, the Coast Series from Calcutta to Madras was completed. 


1 Eeport by Capt. J, P, Basevi, R.E., on a reconnaissance of partT of tlie Jaipur 
Terntory/^ forms an Appendix to Color^el Walker’s Report for 18G2-63, 
a See Page 64. 
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THE NEW BANGALOE BASE. 


In 1866-66, Captain Branfill and his party observed a Longitu- 
dinal Series over Colonel Lambton’s old ground, from the Madras 
Observatory to the Bangalor base line. It is 118 miles long, and 
consists of 23 principal triangles, covering 2,641 square miles. 
Secondary triangulations were also ' completed from Guntur to 
Masulipatam, to fix the positions of the lighthouses on the coast. 
Most of the j)arty wore struck down by fever, and Captain Branfill 
himself was obliged to go home on sick leave. 

In tlie season of 1866-67, Lieutenant Campbell took charge of 
the party at Bangalor. lie extended the triangulation for some 
distance to the westward, and south for 60 miles in the direction of 
Cape Comorin. lie also successfully re-measured two of the last 
years’ triangles, which had been rejected owing to the grazing of 
the rays of light against the slope of an intervening hill, which 
caused an error of 3"‘8. This error was reduced to 0"'7. 

Colonel Walker now gave orders for the re-measurement of the 
Bangalor base line. In 1861 Professors Airy and Stokes, at the 
request of the Iloyal Society, hatl reported upon Colonel Lambton’s 
Surveys. They n^cro of opinion that, owing to his instrumental 
appliances having been far less complctti than at present, his work, 
though executed with the greatest care and ability, admitted' of 
being improved in every part ; and they expressed a hope that the 
whole of his survey would be repeated with the best modern appli- 
ances. The Superintendent, therefore, resolved to re-measure the 
bases at Bangalor and Cape Comorin, and to revise the intervening 
triangles. 

In 1867 Lieutenant Campbell selected a site for the new base near 
Bangalor. Colonel Lambton’s terminal marks wore still in exist- 
ence, and in good preservation, but the surface of the country was 
much changed. Irrigation tanks, as well as a lofty railway embank- 
ment, now cross Colonel Lambton’s base line. Hence the necessity 
for a new site. 

Colonel Walker was prevented by a severe accident from going 
south to measure the new Bangalor base, and he deputed Mr. Hen- 
nessey, one of his most trusted assistants, to take his place. The 
length of the base lino is 6*84 miles, and, like that at Vizagapatam, 
it was divided into three vcrificatory sections, with triangulation on 
both flanks. The dilfcrence between the result by measurement 
and that by calculation from the Vizagapatam base was again only 
a quarter of an inch. Lieutenant Rogers, a young officer who now 
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commenced his career in the survey, connected the base with i lie 
main triangulations, and with Lambton’s base and his astronomical 
station at Dadaguntah. 

Captain Branfill then proceeded to Cape Comorin, to select a base 
line site at the southern extreme of the Great Arc. He found Ihe 
country studded witli rocky precipitous hills, and large groves of 
palmyra palms, but at last he found a site near Lambton’s old 
station at Punnao, and prepared the ground. The measurement of 
the base, during the season of 1868-69, was entrusted by Colonel 
Walker to Captain Basevi, with Branfill, Herschel, and Bogers to 
assist him. This is the last base necessary for tlie verification of the 
^riangles within the limits of India proper, and the tenth that was 
measured with the compensation bars brought out to India by Sir 
George Everest in 1830. The system adopted was to divide the line 
into three sections, measure the central one, which is 1'68 miles 
long, four times over, and determine the length of the other two 
from tlie central one by triangulation on both flanks. The latter 
opemtion was performed by Lieutenant Ilogers, and the result of the 
measurement was highly satisfactory. 

Thence the Bangalor Meridian Series was brought up to join the 
Bidar base line. This work was executed by Lieutenant Bogers 
and Major Branfill in two sections. The northern section from Ban- 
galor was carried on without intermission by Lieutenant Bogers, 
until ho effected a junction with Sir Andrew Waugh’s southern 
section of the Great Arc, on the 1st of March 1872. The southern 
section was taken across the Palni Hills in 1871, and the heights of 
several peaks, 5,000 to 7,550 feet above the sea, were fixed, which 
are not indicated on existing maps. The revision of the southern 
portion of the Great Arc was completed in 1871, and thus the last 
of the old links, which might have been objected to as weak and 
faulty, have been put on a par with the best modem triangulation. 
Major Branfill then proceeded to reconnoitre the Gulf of M anar 
with a view to connect the triangulation of India and Ceylon. Ho 
selected an island called Kachi-tiva, half-Avay between Bamaswar 
and the island of Neduven-tiva, on which a base was measured 
between two stations about a mile apart. From this base the posi- 
tions of the two next stations on Neduven-tiva, erected by the Ceylon 
Government were fixed*, and Colonel Fyers, B.E., the Superintendent 
of the Ceylon Survey, will complete the connexion. 

In 1871 the Bamnad Longitudinal Series was oommcnced, to 
extend along the parallel of 9;^° eastward from the Great Are to 
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Bamaswar, with a view to the connexion between the triangula- 
tions of India and Ooylon. A “ Madras Coast Series ” is to proceed 
from Bamnad along the eastern coast, to join on to a side of the 
principal triangulation in the vicinity of Madras. In 1876 Major 
BranfiU completed tlie Ceylon connecting triangulation; and on 
May 9th, 1876, made over his charge to Captain W. M. Campbell, 
E.E. 

While this important revision of Colonel Lambton’s work was 
proceeding, the Superintendent continued to push forward the other 
survey operations with vigour and judgment. In September 1862 
he formed the party under Lieutenant Thuillier for the East Cal- 
cutta Longitudinal Scries, to extend from the Calcutta Meridion^ 
Series to the eastern frontier, and form a basis for the survey of the 
districts of Naddea, lessor, and Dacca. Operations wore commenced 
at Chinsura in N^ovember, but the party encountered great difficul- 
ties. In working through jungle, it is first necessary to cut a narrow 
glade in a perfectly straight line in the direction required for a 
station, for 8 of 10 miles. The ground is then reconnoitred for a 
suitable site, to which a glade is cut from the trial line. Two sides 
and the included angle thus give the data to ascertain the direct 
lino between th(^ two stations, which is then cleared to bring them 
in sight. Immense labour is thus involved, and, in a populous 
country like Lower Bengal, the difficulty is increased by having to 
make bends to avoid houses and gardens, and by being exposed to 
worrying litigation for compensations. The towers of unbumt bricks 
were found to be unsafe in so moist a climate, and masonry walls 
round the central pillar will bo essential. 

The country wdiich was, the scene of Lieutenant Thuillier’s opera- 
tions was perfectly level, covered with malarious swamps, and inter- 
sected by great rivers with densely wooded banks. In the season of 
1864-65, 174 miles of trial lines and 314 of final lines were cleared 
through the jungle. Cholera and fever were raging in the ooimtry, 
and twenty men of the party fell victims. Yet Thuillier remained 
steadily at his post, and made satisfactory progress, completing the 
series as far as the eastern frontier in 1866-67, on the parallel of 
23°. It is 210 miles long, and consists of 41 triangles, every station 
necessitating the erection of a tower. 

Lieutenant Thuillier then commenced a Meridipnal Series on the 
meridian of 90°, called the Brahmaputra Series, to cmnplete the basis 
for the surveys of Naddea, lessor, Dacca, and other parts of Eastern 
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Bengal. Again tlie ground was level and covered with vast swam]»s. 
During 1867-68 upwards of 700 miles of glades were cleared 
tlirough heavy jungle, and ten towers were buUt, the season hoiag 
entirely devoted to preliminary opei’ations. But in 1808-69 the 
measurement of tlie triangles* was commenced with a 24-inch 
theodolite by Troughton and Simms. At the same time Lieutenant 
Larminie commenced a chain of secondary triangles to be carried 
through the valley of Assam, where the Ilcvenue Survey operations 
are in progress. A series of triangles from Calcutta to Port Canning 
was commenced by Mr. llyall, but it was permanently interrupted 
by litigious fellows through whose gardens the line had to be taken. 
Hal E Mr. Byall’s time was passed in the courts of law ; and Colonel 
Walker represented the urgent necessity for tixtending the provi- 
sions of Act VI. of 1867 to the officers of the Survey Department. 
The Brahmaputra Series was completed by Cai)tain Carter in 1874, 
and in the following year the party was reorganized and transfcn’cd 
to Bui’ma under Mr. W. G. Beverley. The secondary triangulation 
in Burma is designed with a view of fixing all jirominent buildings 
and other objects in large toAvns for the purposes of topographical 
and geological surveys, while positions of lighthouses along the 
coast' arc also to be fixed for the marine survey. Mi*. Beverley 
executed a very satisfactory amount of work during the season of 
1876 - 76 . 

The Eastern Erontier Series was commenced by Mr. C. Lane in 
1861-62, near the western extreme of the Assam valley. He was 
ably seconded by Mr. Bossenrode, and in 1862-63 they were in 
Independent Tipperah, and working down towards Chittagong. 
The physical difficulties to be overcome were very great.^ In 
1866-66 Mr. Ilosscnrode assumed charge, and the series was brought 
down to the eastern frontier towards Akyab, and through Arakan. 
In 1867-68 and the following year the party crossed the difficult 
■ range of hills between Arakan and Prome, and pushed their ojiera- 
tions into British Burma, whence they extended the scries in a S.E. 
direction to Moulmain. Mr. W. C. Rossenrode continued the work 
in ' 1876-76, but, worn out with a long* series of arduous and 
successful achievements he retired on a pension at the close of the 
season of 1876. Mr. Rossenrode entered the Department in 1839 
under Sir George Everest, and especially distinguished himself in 

1 See Extracts from a Report on InSependent Tippenib/* by C. Lane, in 
Colonel Walker’s Report for 1862-63. (Appendix.) 

(13441.). • I 
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the ■work of the Great Longitudinal Series under the late Colonel 
Strange. Colonel Walker, in his last Eeport, speaks of this officer 
in terms of the highest praise. 

Meanwhile, in 1871-72, the triangulation in the Assam valley 
was continued to the eastward by Mr. W, G. Beverley, through the 
Sihsagar district, hut progress was slow owing to the extraordinary 
difficulties. The whole surface of the coimtry is covered either 
with patchcis of forest, or with dense; jungles of bamboo and long 
grass, and the entire length of line between continuous stations had 
to be cleared. In 1874 the triangulation reached Sibsagar, and 
various points were fixed in the Daphla Hills to the north, and in 
the Naga Hills to the south-east ; but the paidy sustained a serious 
loss by the death, from fever, of Mr. G. A. Harris, a painstaking 
and valual)le member of this Department. During the season of 
1876-76 Licuicnant Harman had chai’ge of the oj)evations in the 
Assam valley, and advanced the seri(;s frorn near Sibsagar to 
Dibrugah, a distance of 41 miles. Thence the aj)proximate triangu- 
lation is continued in two branclujs, one south-east to a spur of the 
Naga Hills, the other north-east across the Brahmaputra to Sadiya. 

In the Bombay Presidency a series of triangles was commenced 
by Captain Haig south of Bombay (on the aneridian of Mangalur). 
He, however, first revised a large portion of the old Bombay Longi- 
tudinal Series. In the season of 1802-63 good progress was being 
made, when a tower, on which the large theodolite had been placed 
for observing, gave way on one side, and the instrument was so 
severely injured as to bo incapable of further use until it had been 
repaired in England. It was sent out again overland, reached 
Bombay in November 1864, and work was re-commenced. The 
design was to take the series south to Mangalm% and thence east to 
the Bangalor base line. In 1866-07 Lieutenant Trotter took 
charge, when the work was still 180 miles from Mangalur, and on 
the verge of the dense and deadly jungles of North Canara. The 
whole party was struck down with fever, and Lieutenant Trotter 
himself was obliged to go home. In the season of 1871-72 the 
Mangalur Meridian Series was carried over the Western Ghats by 
Major Branfill ; and it was found that the Aneimudi Peak in the 
Animall6 Range has an altitude of 8,837 feet above the sea, nearly 
200 feet higher than the Dodabota Peak on the NUgiri Hills, which 
had hitherto been supposed to be the highest mormtain south of the 
Himalayas. In 1873 this series was completed by connecting it 
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■with the Longitudinal Series which connects Mangalur with Madras. 
The series passes for above a hundred miles between the coast and 
the ITestern Ghats. 

Two additional Meridional Scries are designed to pass south from 
the old Calcutta Longitudinal, called the Sumbulpur and Jahalptir 
Series. They were in charge of Mr. Keelan and Mr. Shelverton, 
who commenced their operations hy a revision of a large portion 
of the Calcutta Longitudinal Series from the Sironj base to th(j 
Gora hill station. Mr. Kcielan then worked south, through wild 
tracts covered with almost impenetrable forest, where his party 
suffered severely from fever, intending to run into the Coast S(!ries 
near Madras. Mr. Shelverton’s operations were on the meridian of 
Jabalpur. From. 186t to 1800 he worked through tlu^ Ccmtral 
Provinces, and was prostrated by fever, but satisfactorily completed 
the scries in the latter year. 

As soon as the Jabalpur Scries was finished, Mr. Sludverton was 
employed to continue the Bombay Longitudinal Series from the 
Bidar base line to the Vizagapatara base. In 1808-09 Ik^ had (!om- 
plcted tlu; portion betwcim the Great Arc and the Jabalpur Scries ; 
receiving much assistance from the Nizam’s Government, which 
was urgently required, as 72 hill tops had to be cleared of forest for- 
observing stations. This series is called the Bidar Longitudinal 
Series. In 1809 Mr. Shelverton continued the work towai-ds the 
coast, chiefly in the valley of the Godavari. Herrs the leadrsr of the 
party was struck down by fever, and he died in the midst of his 
labours, adding one more to the list of gallant men who have 
sacrificed their lives in the cause of scienrje. Mr. Shelverton was 
an excellent surveyor, and a man of uncommon energy and deter- 
mination. His name was identified with several of the most 
important operations connected with the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, and his loss was much felt. He was succeeded by Mr. 
H. Beverley ; and in December 1871, Mr. B-ossenrode took chai ge, 
who completed the series in the following April, when a juhei ion 
was effected with the Coast Series. 

Mr. Rossenrodc then commenced a triRngiilatioh on .the merid ian 
of 82° from the Bidar Series northwards to meet the triangulaiion 
on the same meridian which was brought down from the Calciittn, 
Meridional Series by Mr. Keelan ; and the two i)artios met, tlius 
completing this series in 1873. The country through which they Jiad 
to work is one of the most malarious and deadly in India. Ic is 

1 2 ; 
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the region in which Colonel Everest commenced his career as a 
trigonometrical surveyor in 1818, when ho was stricken down by 
jungle fever,^ and it was here then, in 1870, Mr. George Shelverton 
lost his life. Both the parties of Mr. Bossenrode and Mr. Keelan 
suffered severely from fever. 

In 1872 the Jodhpur Meridional Series was commenced, which 
was onti of the two internal cliains of ti’iangles remaining to 
complete the great north-west quadrilateral, the exterior chains of 
which connect the base linos of Karachi, Sironj, llchra Dun, and 
Chuch n(;ar Attock. It is carried northwards so as to close on the 
Sutlej Series. This work was entrusted to Captain Eogers, who found 
the countiy very favourable, being sandy with isolated hills, the 
chief difficulty being the scanty supply of water. The seiies was 
advanced across the deserts of Jasalmir and Bikanir, and th(5 series 
was completed in 1876. Captain Bogers then commenced the 
Eastern Sind Series on the meridian of 70° from the Karachi 
Longitudinal Series to the Great Indus Series. 

In the Kashmir Survey Sir Andrew Waugh first combined trigo- 
nometrical and topographical work in the duties of one party. 
Colonel Walker continued this principle in two or three instances, 
in anticipation of the completion of the Trigonometrical Survey, 
foreseeing the importance of having his officers trained to topo- 
graphical work, that their services might eventually bo available in 
filling in the mighty skeleton, which their accurate observations and 
high mathematical attainments will have completed. 

During 1862-63 great progress w’^as made with the Kashmir 
survey cast of Leh. Stations were fixed on the Chinese frontier, and 
peaks were determined at a distance of a hundred miles from it. 
On the 21st of April 1864 Lieutenant Carter joined the party as 
second Trigonometrical Assistant, and helped Captain Montgomerie 
in observing for latitude, while Godwin Austen and Johnson turned 
out much effective topographical work. At the close of 1864 the 
Kashmir Series was completed. It consists of a surveyed area of 
70,000 square miles, in every variety of climate and scenery. There 
is not a valley in these wild regions of perpetual snow that was not 
visited by the surveyors, the triangulation covering Jamu, Kashmir, 
Khagan, Ladak, and little Tibet ; and peaks were fixed, some of 
which (among them that named K 2) being second only to Mount 
Everest. In 1865 Mr. Johnson crossed the frontier, and visited 


^ See page 70. 
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Ileliy, the capital of Khotan, obtaining two observations for latitu<lc 
there, and reconnoitring an area of 21,000 square miles.’ 

After ten years of uninterrupted labour in Kashmir, Montgomerie 
went home on leave, and Lieutenant Carter received charge of the 
party, which was sent to commence a topographical survey of 
Kumaun and Gurhwal, on a scale of one inch to the mile, with a 
survey of the tea plantations, eight inches to the mile, and of the 
stations of Masauri and Landam*, 12 inches to the mile. Lieu- 
tenant Carter pushed the work forward with much zeal and ability 
during the time that he was in charge, and on May 1st, 1867, 
Captain Montgomerie returned, and resumed his labours, extending 
the 1 riangulation to the two great branches of the Alaknunda, the 
stations being 12,000 to 17,000 feet above the level of the sea. He 
also undertook a survey of the hill Sanatarium of llanikhet, and 
of th(5 Kosi valley which leads up to it. The contours of this 
Ranikhet survey were not filled in by eye, but the heigiits of a 
very large numbei" of points were determined trigonometrically, 
and reflecting levels were employed in getting the run of tlio lines 
between the stations. Thus a degree of accuracy was obtained in 
the delineation of the contour lines which has not liitherto been 
equalled in maps even of the highest class of merit. The survey of 
tlic Kosi valley, completed by Lieutenant Hill, is on a scale of 
six. inches to the mile. In 1872 the Garhwal Survey was continued 
up the Mana and Niti valleys which drain into the Alaknunda 
branch of the Ganges, and the field work comprised triangulation 
of the country east of Naini Tal, up to the Nepal frontier on the 
Sardah river. Among the, distant peaks, , the heights of which 
were fixed, was the celebrated Kailas or Gangri, which was formerly 
measured by General Strachey ; and his result proved to be nearly 
correct. The height now established is 22,028 feet. In 1873 
Captain Tliuillier took charge of the Kumaun and Garhwal pai’ty, 
and under him Mr, Ryall continued the work among the upjier 
valleys of the Ramganga, Sorju, Gori, and Ralam rivers. In 187Ii 
the maximum height reached by the prv^yors.was 22,010 feet 
above the sea; and there only remained 1,200 square miles to 
complete the w'ork, but, as operations in these desolate and inacces- 
sible regions are very expensive, further progress was postponed. 


’ For an account, of the Kashmir Survey sec the "Journal of the' Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,” vol. x:!jix,, p. 20, and vol. xxx., p. 99. • 
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Meanwhile Captain ThuilUer proceeded mth a survey of the 
new forest tracts of Dehra Ddn and the Siwalik HUls, while 
Captain Bailey, as head of a Department of Forest Surveys, 
demarcated the forests in the same region, including the Jaunsar 
Bawar forests. In 1876 the wliole of this work was successfully 
completed by Captains Thuillier and Bailey, and Mr. llyaU. We 
thus have accmate maps, with well delineated terrestrial features, 
of a tract of country rich in tea and other plantations, and which 
is steadily rising in inrportance. 

Colonel Walker has long had another topographical survey party 
at work in the Bombay Presidency. In 1865 it was engaged, in 
Bombay Island, in forming a basis of triangulation for a detailed 
cadastral survey ; and in 1866 it was transfernd to Katiwdr, under 
Captain Iluig, to resume the suivey commenced in 1864, but 
suspended in consequence of a famine in 1866. During 1870-71 
Lieutenant Trotter made very satisfactory progress with the 
Katiwiir Survey, and several sheets of the final maps were pre- 
pared on a scale of two inches to the mile. A few will be printed 
in Gujrdti character for the use of the people. Parts of Katiwdr are 
very fertile and populous, while others are in such a wild state as to 
form the haunts of lions : Katiwdr being one of the few places in 
India where the lion is still found. Colonel Walker considered it 
very desirable that the topographical surveys should combine the 
details of the marine Avith those of the land surveys by connecting 
the points along the coast which arc common to both by actual 
measurement on the ground. Several copies of the original 
drawings of the charts of the Gulf of Cambay were, therefore, 
lithographed for the use of the Katiwar survey, and also of the 
Gulf of Kach. In 1872 the new maps of Katiwai* were foimd to 
be of great use ; for the agent of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India EaUway, on examining them, was induced to lay out an 
entirely different lino for detailed survey from what he had intended 
when he only had the old maps to judge from. By 1873 the 
number of square miles surveyed in Katiwar was 2,680, chiefly in 
the northern portions of Jhalawar, bordering on the Eann of Kach. 
Captain Trotter had charge of the survey until nearly the end of the 
.season of 1872-73, when he joined Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Embassy 
to Khshgar, and was succeeded by Major PuUan ; who, in 1876, 
was proceeding with the south-west portion of the province. The 
whole Katiwar survey wiU probably be completed by 1880. Topo- 
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graphical operations are also proceeding in Gujrdt, where an 
attempt is being made to utilize the details of the fiscal surveys 
which have been carried over British Gujrdt by the Bombay 
Bevenue Surveyors, and whicli.have been mapped on a scale of from 
8 to 12 inches to the mile, by native surveyors, but with no attempt 
at delineating the configuration of the ground. 

In 1870 Colonel Nasmyth, who had charge of the Gujrat surveys, 
was obliged to take sick hjavc, and died shortly afterwards in 
Australia. He was succeeded by Lieutenant McCulloch. Both 
those officers failed in their attempts to utilize the results of the 
Bombay Bevenue Survey; but Colonel Walker determined to 
persevere, as he was exceedingly loatlj to think that no use could 
be made of them for topographical purposes. In 1872 Major Haig 
took charge, and between the yetus 1872 and 1870 the subject was 
much discussed and very carefully considered. In August 1876 tin; 
final decision, with a view t-o utilizing the previously executed 
Bevenue Survey maps of Gujrat villages by combining them with 
the Topographical Survey of the province, was approved.^ Major 
Haig has continued in charge of the Gujrdt survey, assisted by 
Lieutenant J. E. Gibbs, and steady progress is being made. 

Colonel Walker has not failed to push forward those important 
spirit levelling operations which ho himself commenecsd in Sir 
Andrew Waugh’s time. In 1862 Mr. Donnelly had completed 242 
miles of levelling up the valley of the Ganges, when he was com- 
pelled, by severe illness, to close work near Bhagalpur. In 1863 
Captain Trotter took charge of the levelling party, and got as far 
as Allahabad, though he and his people were prostrated by fever. 


^ It is as followH : — 

The maps of the British districts of (lujrat are to be on a scale of 2 inchoir ; mul 
those of all other parts of Giijnit arc to be drawn so as to bo readily reducihk^ by 
photography to the 1 inch scale. Two sets of mapji of the British districts ar< to be 
published, one on the 2-jnch scale, and the other on the 1 inch to juxtapose w th the 
reduced maps of the Native States. The village maps of the Revonuo Survey ar* to hiJ 
utilized in distinguishing between cultivated and barren or forest tracts, in d* fining 
village boun(lai-i(iS, and in giving all the interior •topogr a jdiieal details which sta id <he 
test of examination by the topographical surveyors. The stations of triangulati- »n and 
traversing are to be placed as frequently as possible at the junction points of thre< fields, 
and the corresponding field nlimbers arc to be marked on the maps. The field jimctiou 
points on the external boundary lines, and tlic internal divisions between cultivat d'lxnd 
ban'en tracts are to be taken, from the village maps and inserk^d ou tlie topogrbuhical 
maps, the numbers for every second or third point being given on flie map to fiv ilitate 
identification. . • * 
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He found the levels of the railway officials to bo very inaccurate. 
In 1864i Trotter brought the series of levelling up to Agra. Kar- 
achi is connected with Calcutta by a lino of levels 2,200 miles long, 
being the longest and probably the best ever executed, besides 830 
miles of branch lintis, the origin or datum being the mean sea 
level of Karachi, and the terminus the sill of Kidderpur Dock, at 
Calcutta. 

In 18G0-G7, branches were taken from the main lino of levels to 
connect the levels of canals and railways at Dellii, Lahore, Multan, 
and other places. In 1867-G8 a line was brought through Eohil- 
khund ; in 18G8-G9 a line was taken from Bareli for 350 miles to 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Baizabad; and in 1869-70 Mr. Lane 
carried a line of levels for 672 miles through Oudh and the North- 
Western Provinces. In 1872 Captain Carter carried the main line 
of levels to the towers of the Sonakhada base line. 

A second volume of levels has been published under Colonel 
Walker’s instructions, recording a portion of those operations;’ and 
tw'O sheets of a series of maps showing the various levels of trigono- 
metrical stations, canals, and railroads." 

In 1873 Lieutenant Harman commenced a series of levels in the 
Madras Prcsidi ncy with the object of connecting and reducing to a 
conimon datum several lines of levels executed for railways and 
canals. He carried a line from Guti to ilie sea at Karwar, a distance 
of 301 miles. In 1874 he was relieved by Lietitenant McCullagh, 
who took a line of levels from the south-western end of tlie Banga- 
lor base line to the Baiclmr railway station, a distance of 297 miles, 
connecting it with Harman’s work at Bellary. Much important 
levelling has also been completed by Captain Baird, an account of 
which will be found in the Section on Tidal Observations. 

During the last IG years Ihcre have been parties engaged on 
purely astronomical observations. In 1861, Mr. Nicolson was sent 
to fix the positions of the Andaman and other islands which u’^ere 
erroireously placed on the charts ; but after taking a series of obser- 
vations at Port, Blair, and fixing its position, this work was handed 


1 ^‘Tal>los ol* Heights, ill N.W". Provinces and Bengal, to May 1865” (Rurki 1866), 
with an introduction by Lieutenant Trotter. 

^ “ Spirit Level and Trigonometrical Heights of tlie Great Trigonometrical Sunday of 
India, with canal and railway levels, compiled from various sources.” Sheets 1 and 3 
photo-zincographed at Dehra Dun in 1867. These two maps comprise the districts of 
Ambdla, SahAranpur, Dehra Dun, and Muzaffarnagar ; and are accompanied by printed 
sheets describing the bench marks, and giving other information. 
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over to the marine surveyors. In 1863, however, two astronomical 
parties were organized to fix the latitudes of trigonometrical stations, 
at moderate distances, all over India. One was to begin at Calcutta, 
and observe at each of the stations along the Calcutta Longitudinal 
Series, whence the Meridional Series of Sir George Everest’s grid- 
iron started ; while the other was to work north and south at certain 
stations, about a degree a])art, on the Great Arc Series. The 
latitudes were to be observed from the zenith distances of pairs 
of stars north and south.' The latitude observations wore taken 
on the meridians of 75° and 78°, by Captains Herschel and lleavisid(i 
in 3870, the latter observing with the zenith sector designed by 
Cobiuel Strange, near Bangalor and Coimbator. In 1870-71 
Captain Trotter relieved Captain Heaviside, and the second mnv 
zenith sector arrived at Poona; and in 1871-72 the latitude 
obs('rvations were continued by Captains Hei’schel and Camjibell. 

In 1868 the total eclipse of the sun in India gave some additional 
work to the scientific surveyors. Tlu; observations were entrusted 
to Major Tennant, whom we last met with at the measurtiment of 
the Kardchi base, and Avho had since been in charge of the Madras 
Observatory. He came out from England with instrunumts suj)- 
plied by the Eoyal Astronomical Society, and was joijied by 
Captain Brantill. After much careful itiquiry, it was decided that 
the most favourable positions for observing the eclipse, as regarded 
the probable absence of clouds and rain, would bo Bijipur, and 
Guntur on the east coast. Tennant and Branfill observed at 
Guntur, Herschel, Campbell, and Haig, at Bijipur, and the con- 
clusions arrived at from their investigations were that the corona, in 
an eclipse, was but slightly, if at all, self-luminous, while red llames 
were.^ 

In 1876 Captain Campl)ell, assisted by Captain Heaviside, ])ro- 
cceded to Ilaidarabad, and during the season completed the measure- 
ment of differences of longitude, by electru; telegraph, betueen 
Haidarabad and Bombay, Bellary and, Bombay, Bcdlary and 
Haidarabad, Madras and Haidarabad, Madras and Bellary, and 
Bangalor and Bellary, one officer working at one end ajid the 


1 At Isarifur, near the northern end of the Punjab ])lains, the difTeren/jo bet^ eon 
the observed latitude and tliat computed from triangulaiion was oidy Ob". Ill 

2 8eo an article on the Cvdipse observations Ibi- 1868 in the ‘‘ IVofessioiial Piipors 
on Indian Engineering/* vol. vi., p. 93. See also “Revista ae Esliaila’* Tom. Avii,, 
No. 67. (Madrid, 1870.) “ El eclipse de sol considerado bajo el puuta de vista lisira.” 
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other at the other. Tliey received hearty co-oporatioa from Mr. 
Pogson, the astronomer at Madras, and Mr. Chambers, F.R.S., the 
Superintendent of the Observatory at Bombay. 

Of late years advantage lias been taken of the lines of telegraph, 
in Europe and America, to determine diflPcrences of longitude, and 
thus to obtain astronomical arcs of amplitude between two places 
situated on a common parallel of latitude, with reference to the 
determination of the ligurc of the earth. Formerly such arcs had 
been measured between points on the same meridian, because in 
that case it was only necessary to determine latitudes at the, 
extreme points, which is one of the simplest problems of practical 
astronomy. But on arcs of parallel it is longitudes that are re- 
quired, and their determination within the requisite degree of pre- 
cision was extremely difficult and laborious. When, however, 
places are connected telegraphically, their dilferences of longitude 
can be determuied with great precision. In September 1871 
Colonel Walker, in London, and Major St. John, at Tehran, deter- 
mined the longitude of the latter place to be 51” 24)' 5" E., the 
distance between the two stations being 3,870 miles. Their deter- 
mination only differed half a mile from a value previously deduced 
by Major St. John, by combining a telegraphic determination of 
differcucc of longitude between Tehran and Karachi, with the 
trigonometrically ascei’tained difference between Kanichi and the 
Madras Observatory. In 1872, some of the iustruments which 
were ordered in 1803, designed by Colonel Strange, and constructed 
under his superintendence, arrived in India. These were two 
transit instruments, by Messrs. Cooke and Son, of York, two 
astronomical clocks by Frodsham, two chronographs by MM. See- 
retan and Hardy, of Paris, and electric apparatus. Colonel Walker 
determined to employ thcise instruments, in the first instance, on 
the arc of parallel which crosses the Peninsula of India in latitude 
13" from Madi'as to Mangalur, passing through Bangalor midway. 
This arc is of special interest, because it is situated much nearer 
to the equator than any similar arc that has yet been measured in 
any part of the globe. Its length is 304) miles. Captains Herschel 
and Campbell were selected to carry out the operations, who first 
made a series of most careful preliminary trials, ascertaining that 
no sensible influence, in one direction more than another, was 
exerted by earth currents. The mean of all the determinations 
gives a velocity of 17,000 miles per second, which is materially 
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greater than the velocities deduced in the course of similar operji- 
tions in Europe and America. But as several relays wore used on 
those lines, and none on those, such a difference is only what might 
have been anticipated. The preliminary results are, that the 
difference of longitude between Madras and Mangalur by the tri- 
gonometrical measurement is Oh. 21m. 36'788., and by telegrajdi 
Oh. 21m. 35’85s; The differenee is 0'93s., whieh is equivalent to 
13’95" seconds of arc. The latitudes and longitudes of the stations 
of the Great Trigonometrioal Survey have, for the last 40 years, 
been computed with the elements of the figure of the earth known 
as Everest’s Eirst Set of Constants, (equatorial semi-axis, * 
20,‘.t22,932 ft., ollipticity Subsequent investigations have 

slightly modified those dimensions of tin; mean figure, and Captain 
Clarke gives the following elements in the Appendix to his “ Com- 
parison of the Standards of Ijongth ” (1866) ; equatorial semi-axis 
20,926,062 ft. ellipticity Using Captain Clarke’s elements, 

instead of Colonel Everest’s, the trigonometrical determination of 
the difference of longitude between Madras and Bangalor would bo 
diminished by 3'5", and thus be brought into better accordaneo with 
the telegraphic difterence, which is still 10’6" less than the trigono- 
metric difference. This fact is consistent with the result of Captain 
Basevi’s pendulum operations, which show that the density of the 
strata of the earth’s cnist is greater under the depressed beds of 
oceans than it is under lands elevated above the sea level. Thus 
the direction of tlic plumb line at Madras, on the cast coast, is most 
probably deflected to the ojist of the normal to the mean figure, 
while at Mangalur the direction of the plumb liuo is dc'llocted to 
the west of the corresponding normal. The length of the arc 
between the apparent zenith points is consecpiently diminished, 
and must, therefort;, be less than the length dedm^ed from trigono- 
metrical observations. The observations to determine the astrono- 
mical latitudes of certain stations of the survey have been held 
in abeyance since 1872-73, as Captains Herschcl and Campbell, 
by whom they are carried on, have been both employed on the 
longitude observations. 

There is a method, independent of triangulation, by whicU the 
ellipticity of the earth can be determined, and it seemed important 
that it should be tested over the same ground as was tra^ ei'sed 
by the Great Arc Series. This method is by observing the pen- 
dulum. The force of gravity increases from the equator to the polos ; 
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and a pendulum, which makes a certain number of vibrations in 
a given time at the equator, will make a greater number at all other 
points, the numltcr increasing, as a rule, with the latitude,. The 
experiment consists in determining tbc number of vibrations which 
a given pendulum of invariable length makes in 24 hours, at the 
position sclcct(;d for the operations. Previous observations had been 
taken chiefly on islands and near the coast, notably by the veteran 
observer. General Sabine. It was a desideratum to obtain experi- 
ments in the inh'vior of continents to combine with those taken 
near the soa. The Ilussian Government had caused them to be 
taken at the principal stations of the Great Ilussian Arc, and 
General Sabine was anxious that a series should be observed in India. 

Tlie tendency of the plumb line to deviate from its normal direc- 
tion, in consequ<*nee of local irregularities of the earth’s crust, is a 
source of error w hich requires the most careful investigation. The 
plummet is supjioscd to be attracted by mountains and repelled by 
oceans ; and eve a on level plains deflection is said to exist when the 
rocks below are of unequal densities, on cither side of the plummet. 
Archdeacon Pratt, after close ('xamination of the effects of this 
attraction on tlu- operations of the Trigonometrical Survey, came to 
the conclusion i hat the probable error (rausod at ICalianpur, ' by 
proximity to the Himalaya, was one fourth of a mile ; but this only 
afflicts astronomical observations. In the triangulations the correct- 
ness of the relative distances is of course unaffected. ^ 

The yxmdulum observations give an independent detennination of 
the ellipticity of the earth, and throw light on its physical constitu- 
tion, by determining the intensity of the force of gravity. 

In 18()t, Colomd Walker, ll.E., the Superintendent of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, applied to the Secretary of State 
for India for sanction to undertake a series of pendulum experi- 
ments in India in connexion with this survey. His application 
was strengthened by opinions from several of the most eminent 
Fellows of the Iloyal Society in favour of the undertaking, moire 
especially as affording an independent check on the local variations 
in the direction of the force of gravity, and on the disturbances due 
to the mountain masses north of India. 


^ A series of papers on mountain and other local attraction in India, and its effect 
on tho calciiliirions of* tbo (xri‘at Trigonometrical Survey,” l>y John H. Pratt, M.A. 
(Calcutta, 1862.) These papers an; reprinted from tho Transactions of ilte Hoy ai 
Society* 
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The necessary sanction having been obtained, the Iloyal Socicly 
lent for the purpose of the experiments an astronomical clock by 
Shelton and two invariable pendulums. The equipment was su}»- 
plemented by a copper vacuum cylinder and an air pump. It v/as 
decided to make the Kew tlbservatory the base station in this 
country for the operations, and before the pendulums were sent to 
India they were swung there by Mr. Loewy. The apparatus arrived 
in India in 1805, and the work was at once commenced by Captain 
J. r. Basevi, B.E., who had been placed in charge of the operations 
in India. In the cours(! of the next Ih'^e years Captain Basevi 
swung the pendulums at some 19 stations on the Indian arc from 
Bel ira Diin to Cape Comorin, at two stations on the East Coast, 
and at two on the West Coast of India, and he likewise swung them 
at IMinikoy, an island of the Laccadive group. 

In 1870, two convertible pendulums were hmt to Colonel Walker 
by the Imperial Academy of Sciences at SI. Petersburg. These 
pendulums had been used on the llussian arc, and it A\’as hoj)cd 
that by their means a connexion might be established bcl ween the 
Indian and llussian pendulum opcantions. An arrangement for 
measuring the lengths of tluxse pendulums forms part of the whole 
apparatus, so that they are capable of giving not only relative 
results, such as are obtained by the iiiA’^ariable pendulums, but also 
absolute values of the length of the simple seconds ])cndulum. 
Captain Basevi had at that time but little opportunity of using 
these pendulums, and in the spring of 1871 he started for the 
lofty plateaux of Tibet, taking with him the invariable jAcndulums 
only. On his Avay to Tibet he took observations at Mian Mir, and 
passing through Leh, crossed the Takalung jiass 18,000 le(!t in 
height, into the desolate region of lluskshu. IL; there swung the 
pendulums at a station he sehxhed on tlie More plain 15,500 feet 
above the sea level. Erom More lu;. madt* his way back to tlu; 
Upper Indus, and, although sutfcring from a sev(;re cold, he crossed 
the Marsimik pass and set up his tents and instruments on 
the Lanak plains, upAvards of 17,000 fciet above the sea. There 
protected only by a tent, in a climate Avhcrc th(^ t]i(!rmo)acter 
rises to 70 or 80 in the afternoon and falL below zero at 
daybreak, his illness incr(!ased. One morning, when gallantly 
strmng to rise from his bed and commence work, Ik; died, and 
by his imtimcly death the survey lost the services of ‘one of its 
ablest officers. 
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Captain Heaviside was subsequently appointed to complete the 
operations. After sonu; preliminary observations at Debra and at 
Massari he went to Kaliana, the base station in India for the 
pendulum experiments. He there took observations with the in- 
variable pendulums to determine whether they had undergone any 
change sinc(> they were last swung there. He also swung and 
measured at Kaliana the Russian convertible pendulums. He then 
started for England, and on his way to this country he swung the 
pcmdulums at Rombay, at Aden, and at Ismailia, in Egypt. At the 
Kew Observatory lie swung the invariable pendulums, to deter- 
mine wh(!tber tliey had undergone any alt<;ration since 1865, and bo 
also carried out there a complete series of experiments with the 
Russian convertible pendulums for the determination of the length 
of the simple seconds pendulum. 

At the suggest ion of General Sir E. Sabine a further series of 
experiments was made with the convertible pcmdulum employed 
in 1818 by Captitln Katcu’. Th(^ bar of this pendulum, owing to 
some xinknown (^»uso, had become bent. It was re-straightened and 
the knife edges r( -ground and re-bedded. In its altered condition 
this pendulum vas swung at the Kew Observatory by Captain 
Heaviside. Lient.-Colonel A. R. Clarke, R.E., undertook to 
measure the distance between the knife edges of the pendulum at 
Southampton. Erom the values thus obtained a second determina- 
tion of the length of the simple seconds pendulum at Kew was made. 
Captain Heaviside then returned to India, where the final results 
of the whole series of experiments from 1865 were computed out 
and arranged for publication. 

One fact of groat scientific importance has been ascertained by 
these experiments, namely, that the density of the strata of the 
earth’s crust under and near the Himalaya is loss than that under 
the plains to the south. It is also a noticeable feature of Captain 
Basevi’s observations, and one already observed in comparing pendu- 
lum observations made in other parts of the world, that at inland 
stations gravity appears to be in defect of that obsffl#irod at 
coast stations in similar latitudes. The cause of this is still 
uncertain . 

The superintendence of work in the field only forms a part of 
Colonel Walker’s anxious and absorbing duties. The labours in the 
computing and d rawing office also require his close attention, and 
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here he has been ably assisted by Lieutenants Herschcl and Mr. Hen- 
nessey. One matter for careful thought is the dispersion of unavoid- 
able "^ough minute errors in the observations of latitudes, longitudes, 
and azimuths, in such a manner as to obtain the closest approach 
to accuracy. This is a considefation of great intricacy and difficulty, 
and the preliminaries for eventual calculations have been carefully 
elaborated in the Computing OjRco. All the observations are reduQcd 
de norto, which involves an enormous amount of calculation. In 
1806 Jffr. Hennessey, who had studied at Cambridge and Southamp- 
ton while he was in England, resumed charge of the Computing 
Oflficc. Ho commenced the printing of the observations of all the 
principal angles, which, except the Great Ai'c Series, published by 
Sir George Everest, had hitherto been only in manuscript.’ Hc 
also introduced photozincography, having learnt the process at 
Southampton, and the sheets of topographical suiwcys were rapidly 
re-produced. Photographic apparatus had been in use in the 
Drawing Office some years before, for ’copying and reducing. Here 
the Kashmir maps were compiled, one of Central Asia, by Mr. 
Scott, in 1860, and many others. 

In 186G-G7 Colonel Walker was engaged, with Mr. Henmfssey, in 
the verification of the standards of length. At f he measurement of 
each base the relative length of the standard bar A and tliesix com- 
pensation bars was found to be altering ; and as all the bars told 
the same tale, it seemed probable that their lengths had rtjmained 
constant, and that the standard had changed. Wliile Colonel 
Walker was in England, in 18G4, two new standard bars, one of brass 
and the other of iron, were constructed for him. They arrived at 
Dehra Dun in 18G6, and were compared with A, having first be(m 
compared with B at Southampton. The comparison showed that 
the relative length of A and B was nearly the same as m 1834, when 
they were last compared together. Then B was 1-28 millionths 
longer than A. Now B is 3-08 millionths longer. Thus the old 
standards have not altered appreciably, and the changes must be 
due to th^ofhpensation bars.* 

The tables to facilitate the calculations of .fhe Survey Department 

1 Ono copy at the India Office and another at Calcutta. 

2 See “Professional Papers on Indian Engineering/" vol. v.,*p. 305, 
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were also revised and extended under the direction of Colonel Walker 
in 1866, by Mr. Hennessey.^ 

In 1867 . the Kashmir and Ladak maps were completed, together 
with a series of maps with lines of levels ; and in 1868 a valuable 
new map of Central Asia, in four sheete, was compiled and published. 

An accurate knowledge of the factor of expansion of the stan- 
dard was the one thing wanting to permit of the final reductions of 
the base lines being taken in hand. In 1870 the whole of these 
reductions were completed. The details of the operations forA part 
of the first volume of Colonel Walker’s “ Account of the Operations 
“ of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India,” which contains a 
very interesting “ Introductory account of the early operations of 
“ the Survey between the years 1800 and 1830,” and of the 
“ Standards of Measure and the Base Lines.” This great wdrk will 
be completed in 20 volumes. 

Meanwhile 200 copies of the first volume were received in 
England in 1871, and upwards of 90 were distributed to various 
scientific institutions and men of learning at home and abroad. In 
a letter to Colonel Walker, dated December 1st, 1871, the Under 
Secretary of State for India acknowledged the receipt of the copies 
of this volume in the following words: “The Duke of Argyll 
“ desires me to convey to you Ins congratulations on the completion 
“ of this first volume of a great work "wAich, as a record of accurate 
“ geodetical measurement and of arduous services well perfoi'med, 
“ will yield to none that has hitherto been published by any 
“ European nation, either in interest or in scientific importance. 
“ His Grace is impressed with the amount of labour and of con- 
“ oentrated thought which must have been devoted to the pre- 
“ paration of this volume, and I am to express to you his sense of 
“ the value of your services as its author. In a despatch to the 
“ Governor General in Council, the Duke of Argyll has requested 
“ that his Grace’s appreciation of the assistance afforded to you by 
5‘ Mr. Hennessey and other officers of the Siurvey may be conveyed 
“ to those gentlemen.” 

In 1874 the Computing Office, besides the usual duti^ of exa- 
mining and reducing the observations, aided in the completion of 
tlie 3rd and 4th volumes of the “ Account of the C^erations of 

^ “ Auxiliary Tables to Facilitate the Calculations of the Survey Dei)artment” 

Din, 1868 ). 
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Survey of India.” The second volume 
an historical account of the triangulation, with description 
dl and procedure, and of the instruments which have 

hei^ employed ; and its preparation fell mainly- upon Colonel 
Walker himself, as well as the portion of the 6th volume dealing 
with pendulum observations. Eor the South-East Quadrilateral 
ih^ will be six synoptical volumes, one for each series ; and much 
picx^resB has-been made not only with these, but also with the 
volonlbs of the North-East and- North-West Quadrilaterals and 
the Pendulum volume, by Major Ilerschel during Mr. Hennessey’s 
abaranpe on leavfe* and since 1876 by Mr. Heimessey himself. 

Prdiminary charts of triangulation and charts of levels are 
prepared in the drawing branch of the Computing Office, and in 
1872 a map of the country round Delhi was compiled for the camp 
of exercise. As regards the latter map, experiments were tried as 
to the most convenient form oE issuing it for use with troops in the 
field. Copies were printed on waterproof india-rubber cloth, ‘on 
white cloth, and on several kinds of paper;* and it was found that 
white cloth promised to be most useful in the climate of India. In 
1876, Colonel Walker issued a third edition of his valuable map of 
Central Asia, each of the four sheets being entirely redrawn, and 
much new material being inserted. The regular duties of the 
drawing and photozincographing branches of the Computing Office 
ate to examine all maps and charts drawn by the field establish- 
ments, to ^otozincograph them, and to undertake original compi- 
lations. The number of maps, charts, and diagrams that were 
photozincographed in 1876-76 was 25,425. The library of the 
Computmg Office now consists of 2,121 volumes, all kept in good 
order in one room. The work of the Computing Office of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey is done under the immediate super- 
visi<m of the Superintendent at his head-quarters, and has hitherto 
’ been quite independent of the more voluminous labours of the 
Surveyor General at Calcutta, whoso operations will bo the subject 
of- another section. 

The magnificent work, so ably commenced by Colonel Lambton 
In the first year of the century, is now nearly completed. The 
. .tiiTbgraj^cal surveying of the present day is so much more accurate 
i liian it Was in Lambton’s, or even in Everest’s time, that a smaller 
amownt of ’triangulation suffices as its basis. .When the Eastern 
SM: seanes and the work in Assam and in the extreme south of tfie 
',.118441.) ' K 
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peoiiilsula are finished, there will be nothing more left to dO i?i 
inili& |HM)per. In Bnrmah there will be farther triangulatioii, imd 
probably two bases to measure ; and, in some future day, the grOat 
arc will doubtless be carried northward over the mountain baixierS 
to the shores of the Arctic Oceant A preliminary approximate 
series would extend our geographical knowledge of Central Ana, 
while it would establish the practicability of a final measureiiaent. 
Sir George Everest looked forward to an arc of the meijdian extend- 
ing from Cape Comorin to the northern shore of Siberia, as the final 
achievement by which his successors would complete his labours.^ 

Colonel Walker, the fourth in succession of the great surveyors 
who have superintended this most difficult and important work, will, 
in all human probability, have the high honour and satisfaction of 
being at his post when it is completed. It is, and has been, a very 
noble band, tliat body of surveyors who have been trained and 
have worked under Lambton, Everest, Waugh, and Walker. It 
is no small honoiir to be at their head. These men must combine 
the knowledge and habits of thought of a Cambridge wrangler with 
the energy, resource, and presence of mind of an explorer or a back- 
woodsman, and they must add to this the gallantry and devotion 
which inspire the leader of a forlorn hope. The danger of service 
in the jungles and swamps of India, with the attendant anxiety and 
incessant work, is greater than that encountered on a battle field } 
the per-centage of deaths is larger ; while the sort of courage that 
is required is of a far higher order. The story of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, when fitly told, will form one of the proudest 
pages in the history of English domination in the East. 

Since Sir Andrew Waugh’s time, the manuscript volumes con- 
taining the Superintendent’s reports and the triangulations for each, 
series have not been forwarded to the India Office. Preliminary 
charts containing all requisite data for Topographical Surveyors and 
Geographers are published by photozincography annually, but the 
reports are kept back until the whole of the results can printed 
in a final and complete form. A considerable portion of the original 
observations is already in the press. 

Colonel Walker has completed the first volume of this seiiesi 
being a history of the Great Trigonometrical Surv%^ Of Indil^^ 
which includes an introductory account of the early 

— — — ' - ' ft' ' 

I See the preface to An Account of the Meaaniement of Two ^ the:9Ia|^ 

^onal Arcof Indja,” p. 7. V- '4 
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of the Survey during the period 1800-80; and sections on the 
standlKrds of measure and on the measurement of base lines. The 
complete work will consist of about twenty volumes.^ Accounts of 
Colonel Walker’s work are to be found in his annual printed Re- 
ports, and in the abstracts of them which he has from time to time 
communicated to the “Journal of the Asiatic Society” (Bengal.)* 
The progress of the Survey is noticed in the anniversary addresses 
of the President of the Royal Geographical Society, and there are 
articles on the Survey in the “ Calcutta Review ” for 1863,* and in 
the “ Quarterly Journal of Science ” for October 1870. 

The annual reports by Colonel Walker, or by the officer acting 
for him when on leave, in the Geographical Department of the 
India Office, are fourteen in number, from 1862-63 to 1876-76 
inclusive. 

An abstract of that for 1862-63 is given in vol. i., p. 180, of the 
“ Professional Papers on Indian Engineering ” (Rurki) 1863. 

^ “ Account of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
vol. i. By Colonel J. T. Walker, ll.E., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Survey. (Bchra 
Dun, 1870.) 

2 Vol. xxxii., (1863,) p. 111. Vol. xxxi. (1862,) p, 32. 

^ Vol. xxxviii., No. 75. 
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X. . 

EOUTE SUEVEYS BEYOND THE EEONTIEE OE BEITISH 
INDIA BY NATIVE EXPLOEEES. 


, The, employment of native explorers to make discoveries in the 
unknown regions beyond the Northern frontiers of British India 
has led to most important geographical results. The idea was 
originated by Colonel Montgomerie while ho was carrying on the 
survey of Kashmir and Ladak, and he hoped that by this means the 
whole country between British and Eussian territories might be 
explored. Natives would bo permitted to travel without molesta- 
tion, as traders or in other capacities, through countries where 
Europeans would certainly bo regarded with suspicion and exposed 
to ill-treatment , and most probably would be murdered. 

The plan is to employ Pathans to explore the northern and 
southeiTi valleys of the Hindu Kush, the valley of the Oxus, and 
Eastern Turkistan ; wliile for exploration of Great Tibet, and the 
regions which are subject to the Chinese Government, and mostly 
inhabited by a Buddhist population, it is necessary to employ 
Bhutiyas or Tibetans, ithe inhabitants of the upper valleys of the 
Himalaya within British territory. 

The explorers are taught to make a route survey by taking bear- 
ings with a compass and pacing the distances ; they are also taught 
to take meridian altitudes with a sextant to determine latitudes ; 
but they are purposely not taught how to reduce their observations,' 
nor supplied with astronomical tables, in order that they may not 
bo able to fabricate fictitious work. Observations for determining 
absolute or differential longitudes arc beyond their capacities. The 
resulting latitudes and the co-ordinates of the routes are computed 
in the office of the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey on the explorer’s return. With alPits deficiencies this plan 
furnishes materials for defining the positions of chief town# with 
some accuracy, and results in the acquisition of a large amount of 
new geographical information. ' 

The trigonometrical surveyors experienced very great difficulty in 
trainiifg these agents, and met with many disappointments. Out 
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of six or eight men that they had spent years in training, only two 
or three turned out first-class explorers. The first man sent out was 
a native named Muliammad-i-Hamid, who went to Yarkand by 
way of the Karakoram Pass, and determined the position of Yar- 
kand.’^ 

Muhammad-i-Hamid died at Leh, on his return home, under 
very suspicious circumstances. The next explorer sent out was a 
Pathan of the native sappers and miners, a very intelligent man, 
who promised exceedingly well. He was sent into the country 
north of Pcshawur, to explore in the direction of Cbitral ; but h(! 
had a blood feud in his family, and the avenger of blood went after 
him and murdered him. His papers were collected and sent back 
by no less a person than the Akhund of Swat.^ 

In 1864 Colonel Walker engaged two Pundits from one of the 
upper valleys of the Himalaya, wlio were recommended by Major 
Smyth of the Education Department as likely to have great facili- 
ties in travelling through various parts of Tibet. They were placed 
under Colonel Montgonuirie, who completed their training, and then 
ordered them to make a roiite survey from the Mansarowar Lake to 
Lhasa, with a view to defining the course of the great river Sanpu in, 
Tibet. One of these Pundits (A) was Nain Sing, a Bhutiya subject 
of the British Government, born at Milan in Kurnaun. He was in 
the service of Messrs. Schlagintwcit during 1856 and 1857, and then 
joined the Ed^ication Department, being head master of a Govern- 
ment vernacular school in his native district of Milan from 1858 to 
1863. In the latter year ho was trained as an explorer, and con- 
tinued to serve in the Department of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey for tlic next 13 years. 

The two Pundits (A and B) made a first attemjd from Kurnaun, 
but did not find this route; practicable;. They, however, met se)mc 
Bisahiris, British subjects, who had been robbed whilst trading in 
Chinese territory, near Gartokh, and who asked the Pundits to be 
their vaUU, in order to obtain redress from the Lhasa Government. 
This furnished a plausible reasem for the journey, and it was tlu;n 
decided that the best chance of reaching Lhasa would be through 
, 

^ Lat. 38® 20' !N., Long, 77® 30' E. Tho values adopted by Klaproth, Huinl^oldt, 
and Kilter are 38® 19' N., and TO'" 18' E. The Schlagintweits adojited 38'" 10 i\’., 
and74MO'E. 

* See Colonel Walker’s fcipeecb. Prceeedings R.G.S. ” xv., p. 203. (1871, j 
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Nepal. They accordingly set ouV and reached Kathmandu on the 
7th of March 1866. 

The Pundits heard that the route by the Kirong pass was clear 
of snow earlier than that by Kuti (Nilam), and they, therefore, 
selected that route, leaving Kathmandu on the 20th of March ; but 
the Chinese Governor of Kirong refused to allow them to pass, and 
they returned to Kathmandu on the 10th of April. 

One of the Pundits, B, then gave up the attempt, and contented 
himself with making a long journey in the upper parts of Western 
Nepal, including an examination of the Muktinath pass.* ThC 
other. A, set out, disguised as a native of Ladak, as a companion of 
a Tibetan merchant, named Dawa Nangul, on the 20th of June, 
and made his way to Kirong. 

The post of Kirong is very important in connexion with the 
question of intercourse between India and Tibet. It commands 
what is probably the best of the Nepalese passes. The Pundit 
describes it as a place with a fort, a good sized temple, about 20 
shops, and a population of 3,000 to ^000. Wheat and barley are 
raised round the town, and there is a trade in salt from Tibet and 
in rice from Nepal. 

The road through Kirong leads past the important Chinese post of 
Jonkajong, on the Central Chain, which is probably the Ari-jong of 
D’Anville’s map. But the Pundit was again refused leave to pro- 
ceed, and with very groat difficulty he eventually got permission to 
take another route, to the westward, over the No-la pass of the 
Central Chain, 16,600 feet above the sea. His route was through 
forest on the outer slopes of the Southern Chain as far as^ a village 
called Lue, where the mountain sides become bare and rocky, and 
then across the Southern Chain by the Ga-la pass, which is the 
boundary between Tibet and Nepal, and 16,700 feet high, iffhe 
No-la pass was crossed next day, so that here the two chains 
approach very closely, the intermediate plain sinking to 14,000 feet. 

On the 2nd of September the Pundit reached the banks of the 
Sanpu, and crossed to the Tadum monastery, on the north shore, 
14,200 feet above the sea. Here he learnt that once in two years 
the Maharajah of Kashmir sent a merchant to Lhasa with a ; great 

1 They had a large sextant, two box sextants, prismatic and pocket compasses, pocket 
chronometer, boiling point thermometers, and a common watch. 

2 No account has ever been published of the journey of this Pundit in Western 
Nepal, and of his visit to the Muktinath pass. 
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qttaatity of goods, who is called “ Lopchak and that once a year 
the Government of Lhasa sent a merchant, called “Jang Chong- 
poh,” to Ladak. Another account of this exchange of kajilas 
between ’K’n-shmir and Tibet is given by a writer in the “ Calcutta 
Review.” He says, that every third year a kafila, consisting of 270 
horse Or yak loads loaves Ladak for Lhasa, carriage being supplied 
by the Tibetan Government while within its territory. The goods 
from Ladak are dried apricots, saffron, oriss root, currants, chintz, 
and piece goods ; and the articles brought back are shawl, wool, and 
tea. The leader of the kaffla, called “ Lopchak,” must ho a Tibetan 
of Ladak, and is always chosen from a family of rank. The profits 
of the undertaking are sliared between the Kashmir Government 
and the leader’s family. The Tibetan Government sends a yedrly 
venture of the same number of loads to Kashmir, the Maharajah 
conveying it at his own expense when within his own border.^ 
The Ehindit joined the Kashmiri merchant’s head man, named 
Chiring Nurpal, who passed through Tadum with 70 laden yaks, 
and they set out together for Lhasa on the 3rd of October. 

The party travelled along the northern side of the Sanpu, 
crossing a large tributary called the Charta-Sanpu, flowing from 
the Northern Chain ; and then passing over a range into the valley 
of the Raka-Sanpu, a river which has a long course parallel to the 
Sanpu, into which it falls below Janglachd. Erom Tadum to a 
place called Ralung there were no signs of cultivation, and the 
population was very scanty ; but from Ralung onwards there were 
clumps of willow trees and cultivated patches. Ralung is just 
below the Ka-la pass, over a spur from the range between the rivers 
Raka-Sanpu and Sanpu, wliich separates the Tsang province from 
those of Western or Little Tibet. 

On the 22nd of October the party crossed the Sanpu, by a ferry, 
190 nules below Tadum, and arrived at the town of Janglachd, 
where there is a strongly built fort on the top of a hill, a line 
monastery, and a ntunber Qf shops kept hy Nepalese. Erom 
Janglach^ to the town of Shigatze goods and men are transported 
on the river, which is wide and navigable,* in boats covered m ith 
bidofl r Here they were joined by the ,'second part of , the Kashmiri 
merchant’s caravan, consisting of 105 ladai yaks ; and on the 20th 
tlfey reached'Shigatzd,^ 11,800 feet above the sea. At a place called 


1 “Calcutta Review,” January 1877, No^ cxxvii., p. 144. 

* The Pundit calls it Digarcha. Hero he took a number of observations for latitude. 
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Phuncbolirig, between Janglach6 and Shigatzd, the river is spanned 
by tin iron chain bridge. 

On the 1st of November 1865, the Pundit went from Shigatz6 
to Peshu Lumbo, to do homage to the Teshu Lama or Panchen 
Biimbochd,’’ a boy eleven years old,‘ who was seated on a high 
throne covered with rich silk. The Pundit reports that there 
are 8,300 monks in the monastery of Teshu Lumbo, and that the 
town of Shigatzd has a population of 9,000, exclusive of the monks, 
but including a garrison of 100 Chinese soldiers, and 400 Tibetan 
militia. A market is daily held on the space between Shigatz6 and 
Teshu Lumbo, and good crops are raised in the neighbourhood. 

At Shigatzd the caravan was joined by the Kashmiri merchant 
himself j and setting out again on the 22nd of December, they 
passed through Paindm,^ and reached Giansu’’ on the 25th, a distance 
of 46 miles.* 

Giansu was visited by Bogle and Turner, and Mr. Manning 
resided there for some time. The Pundit describes it as a city 
about the size of Shigatzd, with a fort on a low hill in the centre 
of the town, and a large gilded temple. It is ruled by a J>epo«,® 
assisted by two Jongpens, and has a garrison of 50 Chinese soldiers 
and 200 Tibetan militia. The surrounding plain produces wheat, 
bailey, radishes, peas, and ghee, while rice is imported from Bhutan. 
Woollen cloths are manufactured in the town, and also small beUs 
with which horses are adorned in Tibet. 

Prom Giansu the Pundit followed the i-outc taken by Mr. Manning 
to the Palti* or Yamdok-cho lake, crossing a spur of the Central 
Chain by the pass of Klioro-la, 17,000 feet above the sea. He 
dt'seribes the lake as 45 miles in circumference, two to three miles 
broad, with a hilly island in the centre, the water very deep and 
good to drink, though the lake has no outlet. He found the lake 
to be 13,700 feet above the sea. 

On the 4th of January 1866, the Pundit loft the shores of this 
famous ring-shaped lake, crossed the Khamba-la mountain separating 
the provinces of U and Tsang, and reached the left bank of the 
Sanpu, at the village of Khamba-barchi, where it is 11,400 feet above 


1 lie calls him the “ Panjan Ringbo Che.” 

2 Penajong. 

GyaDgze. 

^ According to the Pundit; 39 according to Turner. 
® The Chechep Depen of • 
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the sea level. Here the party took a boat, and rowed down the 
Stream to Chusul-jong. Crossing the river at Chusul, they followed 
Mr. Manning’s route up the valley of the Ki-chu, and arrived at 
Lhasa on the 10th. 

The Pundit describes the ‘Lhasa valley as full of large and 
populous monasteries. He visited that of Sara (Sera of Hue), 
three nfules from the city, where there arc 5,500 monks, and the 
famous monastery of Galdan, founded by Tsong-khapa, which -is 
three quarters of a mile in circumference, and peopled by 3,300 
monks. The city of Lhasa has a circumference of 2.| miles, and 
in the centre stands a large temple containing images richly inlaid 
with gold and precious stones, and surrounded by bazaars with 
shops kept by Tibetan, Kashmiri, Ladaki, and Nepalese merchants, 
many of whom are Muliammadans. Cliinesc tradesmen arc also 
numerous. The plain of Lhasa is about 12 miles long by 7 broad, 
£p.d is surrounded by mountains. Around the town are the 
monasteries of Muru, Kamoche, Chumuling, Tankyaling, Kon- 
tyaling, and the palace-monastery of Potala, the residence of tlie 
Dalai Lama, or Ghr (Gowan) Rimboche, called also the Lama 
Guru. It is a mile and a half in circumference, and stands on <an 
eminence 300 feet above the plain. Pour miles west of it is the 
Debang monastery, with 7,700 mojiks ; and to the south, on the 
other side of the Ki-chu, is the Chochuling monastery.^ 

The Pundit went with the Kashmiri merchant (Lopchak), to 
pay his respects to the Dalai Lama, who was a fair and handsome 
boy about 13 years old, seated on a throne six feet liigb, with the 
Gesub Rimbochc,'"’ or Regent Minister, on his right hand. The 
Pundit relates the popular belief to bo that the Dalai Lama will 
transmigrate 13 times, and that he is now in his 13th transmi- 
gration. But ho is only in the 12th according to the list of 
Desgodins. Below the Regent there arc four ministers, called 


According to another authority, the principal Gonpas or monasteries round Lhasa 

« /» t /•-ll 


Gandan monastery 

. 3,500 

Ida 

- 5,500 

Depong „ 

- 7,500 

Gentu „ 

. 500 

Grume „ 

• - 500 

Chenamg6 „ 

. - 1,000 

Chemchung „ 

- 200 


Kontyalijng monastery 
Tankyaling* ,, * - 
Chochuling* 

Chumuling „ 


• 2(*0 
2 (*() 
3(0 
• l,0<O 

20,400 


? Nomen^khan of Hue, ii. p. 156. The calls him Gyalpo-Khuro-Gyago. 
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who conduct all public business; and the Amba^ or 
Chinese political agent, has special, but apparently undefined, powers. 
As a rule, he does not interfere in the internal affairs of Tibet. 
The Pundit also heard that 36 miles east of Lhasa, on the north 
shore of the Sanpu, there is a town called Sdwe, where the Tibetan 
treasury is kept ; that 40 miles farther east there is a® town, on the 
south bank, called Shotang, as large as Shigatzd ; that the riter 
flows thence eastward for 120 miles, and then turns due south. 

The hills round Lhasa are barren, except for one thorny bush 
called sia, but there are trees of two kinds in the gardens, though 
not indigenous, called chmgma and jawar. Tlie crops of the Lhasa 
plains consist of barley, wheat, peas, mustard, radishes, carrots, 
onions, potatoes,* beans, and other garden produce. There are cows, 
sheep, goats, yaks, ponies, asses, and pigs ; and fowls, pigeons, and 
ducks are plentiful. The manufactures at Lhasa are chiefly woollen 
cloths and felt 

The population of Lhasa, according to a census taken in 18^4, 
was 16,000, and owing to the number of celibates there is a large 
preponderance of women ; 9,000 women to 6,000 men. The garrison 
consists of 60t) Chinese soldiers, and 1,000 Tibetans, armed with 
flint guns, and seven small pieces of ordnance. 

The Pundit loft Lhasa on the 2l8t of April 1866, and, returning 
by the same route, reached Tadum on tlie 1st of June. Journeying 
up the Sanpu valley, he crossed the Mariam-la pass, and returned 
to India, reporting himself to Colonel Montgomerie at the head- 
quarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey.® 

In May 1867, the same Pundit who was at Lhasa, A, with a 
third man who had been trained in the interval, C, as B had proved 
to be somewhat wanting in nerve, set out to explore the gold mines 
of Tliok-jalung, on the lofty plateau in rear of the great Norttprn 
Eange. After a most trying journey, these hardy and persevering 
explorers crossed the Ohomorong-la pass, 18,760 feet above the sea, 
and after a long march through snow, reached the chief gold field, ^ 
on a large desolate plain, 16,330 feet above the sea, where the 
camp of the Tibetan gold diggers was pitched. The master of the 


1 KashakSj of the rundit. 

2 Probably due to the lienevolent forethought of Warren Hastings, and introduced 
through Bhutan. 

* See ** General Report on the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India during 1866-67,’’ by Colonel J. T. Walker, R.lE., F.R.S., iat. pp. u to xxix. 

^ In 32® 24' 26" N, i 81® 37' 88" E. 
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gold diggings was a native of Lhasa* a shiewd and woU-infomed 
man. The Pundit describes the method of working the gold, and 
tho habits of the diggers. The explorers left Thok-jalung ia 
August, and returned to head-^quarters in November 1867.’^ 

Some very important journeys were made by an explorer whom 
Oolonel Montgomerie calls No. 9, and whose results he reported 
upon in 1872. No. 9 went up the valley of the Tambur, in Eastern 
Nepal, in the footsteps of Dr. Hooker, as far as the Wallanchdn 
pass, which No. 9 calls Tipta-la ; and then succeeded in gaining 
permission to enter Tibet by his successful medical treatment of 
the wife of a chief official, at Tashirak, a large standing camp on a 
feeder of the Arun, 15,000 feet above the sea. He then crossed a 
mountain spur by the Ni-la pass, and entered the district of Tinki- 
jong. Advancing southward, he first came to patches of cultivation 
at a place called Lamadong, on the banks of the Khantongiri, 
another tributaiy of the Arun. Crossing over another spur, by the 
pass of Tinki-la, he racked the banks of the Chomto-dong lake, 20 
miles long by 16 miles wide, and 14,700 feet above the sea. ■ He 
then crossed the Central llange by the Lagulung-la pass, 16,200 
feet above the sea, with glacier ice close down to it, which forms 
the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet. The explorer joxuneyed 
thence to Shigatz6, and duly paid his respects to the Teshu 
Lama. 

No. 9 returned by the Sakia monastery of the Hed Cap sect, 
crossed the Central Chain by the Dong-la pass, on the 3rd of 
October 1871, and proceeded by Sakar-jong, Tingri, and Nilam to 
the gorge of the Bhotia Kosi into Nepal. Nilam, or Kuti, is the 
last Tibetan town in this direction, and the pass thence into Nopal, 
according to the account given by No. 9, is one of the most 
dangerous in the whole Himdlayau rangc.’^ 

In 1868-69 an explorer, known as the Mirza, was employed to 
imdertake a journey beyond the Hindu Kush. Ho had had a partial 
English education, his father having been a Turk of Mash-had cm- 
gaged in trade, and his mother a native of Persia, where the Mirza 
was bom. He had spent a good deal of his life in Kabul, and 
could speak Persian and Turkish. After much delay he readied 


1 “ General Report on the Operiitions of the Great Trigonomi-tricHl Survey of hi'lia, 
1867-68,” by Lient.-Colonel J. T. WiJker, R.E., P'.R.S., xi. pp. i. to x. 

* “ General Report on the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical SuiTcy of Ijidia 
doling 1871-72,” by Major T. G. Montgomerie, R.K., F.R.S. 
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Klabul, and .succeeded in starting tlience for Badakshan in October 
1868. Crossing the Hindu Kush by the ordinary route to Bamian, 
he made his way into Badakshan, following the course of the 
Kokcha river. The Mirza reached^ the Oxus at Ishkasim, and, 
marching up the stream nearly due east, he arrived at the Punja 
fort, in Wakhan. Up to this point he followed in the footsteps of 
Lieutenant Wood, so that his work could be tested, and his positions' 
of the chief places differ but little from those of Wood.^ Prom 
Punja onwards the Mirza’s route diverged from that of Wood, who 
took the northern branch of the Oxus, while the Mirza followed the 
southern branch. On January llth, 1869, the latter started from 
Punja and suffered severely from cold in crossing the Pamir Steppe, 
snow falling every day. After the fourth day the party reached 
the water-parting between Waklian and Eastern Turkistan, where 
the rivers were all frozen. The source of this southern branch of 
the Oxus was found to be a small frozen lake called Pamir-kul 
13,300 feet above the sea.® After four more long marches the 
Mirza found hitnself at Tashkurgan, the capital of Sinkur, 10,986 
feet above the sea, the stream he had followed doAvn being a 
tributary of the Yarkand. lie was now in the territory of the 
Atalik Ghazi, and was sent with an escort to Kashgar, where ho 
arrived on Pebmary 3rd, 1869. Observations for latitude were 
taken at the chief places on the route, by meridian altitudes of the 
sun and stars, and a route survey was made by taking bearings with 
a prismatic compass, and measuring distances by pacing. The 
Mirza’s work placed Kashgar in 39° 29' N. and 76° 12' W. He 
returned by Yarkand and the Karakorum pass, after executing a 
route survey of 2,179 miles, fixing the height of 28 points by 
boiling-point observations, and taking 48 latitude observations at 
14 places.® 

In 1870 Colonel Montgomoiio sent an explorer into the triangular 
space lying betAveen the Indus and its groat Kabul tributary, which 
is bounded on the north by the Hindu Kush and Mustagh ranges. 

1 The position of Punja, according to Wood, is 37° 2' N., and 72° 41' E., and according 
to the Mirza 37° 5' N., and 72° 39' E. 

2 13,200 according to Captain Trotter. 

2 See “ G. T. S. Survey Report for 1869-70.” In 1871 the Mirza was sent on 
a second journey, with his son-in-law as an assistant-. He had traversed the road 
from Herat to Maimuna, and was proceeding northwards when he and his companion 
wore murdered daring the night while asleep, by their guides. The Mirza was a most 
zealous, faithful, and intelligent explorer. 
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The man selected was a Havildar of one of the Pathan companies 
of sappem, who was regidarly trained for the work, and then started 
from Peshawur, crossing from Yusnfzai into Swat, and thence into 
Bajaur. Prom Bajaur he made his way into Dir, on the Punjkora 
river, and onwards througli a {)art of Kafiristan to Ohitral. Prom 
this point he crossed by the lofty and difficult pass of Nuksan 
to Paizabad in Badakshan. The Havildar returned to Ohitral by 
the Dora, pass, after completing the survey of the head waters of 
the Kokcha river, a largo tributary of the Oxus ; and made his way 
thence to Peshawur. He was constantly in great peril from robbers, 
and it Avas much to his credit that he was able to pass through so 
dangerous a country Avithout a mishap of any kind. He took 
latitudes at five points, determined heights at fom‘, and made a 
route survey of 28G miles, mostly OAcr new ground. 

In 1S71, Colonel Montgomerie organized a party to explore some 
portion of the unknown region north of the . Tibetan Avatershed of 
the U])per Brahmaputra, or Sanpu, led by a young semi-Tibetan, 
who is neither distinguished by name or number, so avo will call 
him D. lie had Avith him four assistants from tlie border districts. 
Crossing the Mariam-la, they arrived at Shigatze on the 24th of 
November, where D prepared for a journey across the great 
Northern Chain to the unvisited lake of Tengri-nor, which was 
only known from the Lama’s Survey of 1710. Slieep AV(?rc the 
only animals that could stand the journey, as the road was too 
stony for yaks and the climate too cold for donkeys. D therefore 
purchased fifty slieej) to carry the baggage, and setting out on th(A 
0th of December, the party crossed the Sanpu, and travelled up 
the valley of the Shiang-chu, in the footsteps of Mr. Bogle. The 
Arillages the explorers passed through were Poting, on the Tsanpu ; 
Chu, Dongdot-la, and Chom ; and on the llth tliey reached Nam- 
ling, the Chamnamring of Mr. Bogle, Avhere there are a monastery 
with five hundred monks, a fort, and about two hundred houses 
surrounded by gardens, with an iron bridge over the river. This 
route is frequented by traders in salt and borax. 

Poliowing up the valley they next came to Kholam, and then to 
Gonkiang, where there is a mpiuistery. On* the 20th they h alb >d 
at another monastery, called llabdan Chuling Gonpa, the residence 
of a high Lama, called the Shaptung llimboche, who was said to 
be about one hundred years old, and who had built the monasteiy 
eighty years before. Beyond this point the cold became very 
intense ; and at the village of Gunje the explorers were told that 
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white bears, called tik-dumba, abound, which commit gppeat havoc 
amongst the cattle. They next came to some very remarliable hot 
springs and geysers in the mountains, and on the 8th of January 
1872, they crossed the Khalamba-la pass over the great Northam 
Bange, in a heavy snowstorm, which is 17,200 feet above the sea. 
On the other side they came to an encampment of Dokpa shepherds, 
and a little farther on the first view was obtained of the great 
Tengri-nor lake, called on the spot Jang-Namcho’ Ohidmo, and 
they crossed the large river Ghaika*chu, flowing into it from the 
west. They reached the monastery, on the banks of the lake, 
called Dorkia-lugu-dong,® whence there is a magnificent view of 
the wide expanse of water. D resolved to execute a complete 
survey of the lake, making this monastery his head-quarters ; but 
there were constant heavy falls of snow, which impeded his work. 
The principal peak in this part of the Northern Range is called 
Ninjinthangla, 25,000 feet high, and the lamas say it is a god 
surrounded by three hundred and sixty smaller snowy peaks as its 
servants. Tlie range was traced for 150 miles, running in a north- 
easterly direction. 

The lake is quite frozen over in November, though the water is 
too salt to be used for drinking. The level is 15,200 feet above tfle 
sea. It is 60 miles long by from 16 to 25 miles broad, and has 
some large islands. To the north there is another smaller lake, 
called Bul-cho, about 6 miles long by 5 miles wide, whence a kind 
of borax is obtained. 

On their return, D and his companions were attacked by robbers, 
and stripped of nearly all they possessed, with difficulty making 
their way round the oast side of the lake, and across the Central 
Chain, % the Damniargan-la pass, to Lhasa. On the 2nd of 
March the weary travellers arrived at the Jangtalung monastery, 
where there are a thousand monks ; and on the 9th they reached 
Lhasa ; whence, after a long and difficult return journey, they 
made their way to the head-quarters of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey in safety.* 

Another explorer, whose journey is described in the same report, 
made his way through the upper .part of Western Nepal, from 

^ Namy sky ; and cho, lake. 

® Dor, a rock j lugu, a sheep ; and dong, face. 

^ “ Ghineral Boport on the Operations of the Groat Trigonometrical Survey of Indb 
during 1878-74,” by Colonel J. T. Walker, K.E., F.I(i.S., pp. h to x. 
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EumAun, across the Kali and Karnali, to Muktinath, and then, hy 
lij^tang, over the Photu-la pass of the Central Chain, 15,080 feet 
above the sea, to Tadnm, in Tibet.^ 

The training and despatch of these native explorers have added 
very materially to onr knowledge, not only of the geography, 
but also of the condition of the people, and the state of trade in 
Nepal and Tibet. Colonel Walker and Colonel Montgomerie have 
rendered most important service in having conceived and ably 
carried out so useful a project ; and the Pundits themselves deserve 
the highest praise for their painstaking accuracy, perseverance, and 
gallant adventurous spirit. 

The Havildar, who made the remarkable journey into Badakshan 
in 1870, was employed in 1872 to make a route suiwey from Kabul 
to Bokhara. He left Peshawur on the 19th of (September 1873, 
with two companions, and as far as Jalalabad he was accompanied 
by the Mullah, who was to explore the Kunar valley. The Havildar 
travelled as a merchant, with about 300?. worth of muslins and 
cloths. He left Kabul on the 3rd of November, and crossed into 
Badakshan by the Sar-ulang pass, about 12,000 feet above the sea, 
and on the 19th he arrived at Faizabad, the modern capital of 
Badakshan; where he passed the winter. On the 19th of April 
1874 he set out from Faizabad with a stock of churrm (an intoxi- 
cating drug from the hemp flower) for sale ; and reached the left 
bank of the Oxiis, where he crossed the river on a raft made of 
inflated skins, the stream being 600 paces wide and the current very 
swift. The Oxus here separates the dominions of the Amir of 
Bokhara from those of the Amir of Afghanistan, and from this 
point upwards it is generally known as the Punjab. Next day the 
Havildar arrived at Kolab, a city of 600 houses, where he remained 
until the 25th of May. He then travelled along the right bank of 
the river into. Darwaz, and arrived at Kfla Yaz Ghulam, the frontier 
. 'village of that little State, on the 9th of July. He was told that, 
from this point, one long day’s journey would have brought him 
into Shighnan, but he was recalled by the ruler of Darwaz, and 
detained at its chief town of Wanz for three weeks. He was then 
told that be would not be allowed to continue bis journey but must 


^ Also in the Report of 1873-74 following the above p. x., with map. The Hima- 
Isyas have not yet been crossed at any point between the Muktinath pass and 
Kumann, and except in one instance, the peaks, in this interval, have not been- 
measured. 
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return to Kolab. He went back to Faizabad, and went- thence, by 
Balkh and Bamian, back to Kabul, reaching Feshawur on the 
11th of J anuary 1876. * 

The Mullah, who accompanied the Havildar as far as Jalalabad, 
was a native of Peshawur, and a brother of the sapper who was 
murdered in Swat in 1869. He is a well-educated man, skilled in 
Arabic, and in his capacity of Mullah can travel unquestioned about 
Swat. The MuUah left Jalalabad on the 28th of September 1873, 
crossed the Kabul river, and proceeded up the valley of the Kunar, 
of which he lias given a very valuable description. He reached 
Chitral on the 31st of October, passing the winter there. On the 
22nd of March he set out for the Baroghil pass, which is believed to 
be the lowest depression in the chain that separates India and 
Afghanistan from northern Asia. This pass forms the water-parting 
between the Sarhadd and Chitral rivers, and the Mullah crossed it 
•and reached Sarhadd in Wakhan on the 8th of May 1874. He then 
proceeded over tlie Little Pamir to Tashkurghan and Yarkand, and 
so by the Karjikorum pass to Lch. He merely made a route 
survey with compass, without attempting observations for latitude or 
height above th(‘ sea, as detection would have been a most seidous 
matter. 

The journeys of the Havildar and the Mullah were complements 
of the work achieved by Captain Henry Trotter, ll.E., of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, who was selected to accompany the mission 
of Sir Douglas Forsyth to Kashgai*, as geographer. Two of the 
Pundits accompanied him, and he was well supplied with necessary 
instruments. Captain Trotter’s first useful piece of geographical 
work during this service was a boat expedition on the Pangong lake 
in October 1873, when he obtained some soundings. He has given 
detailed descriptions of the routes between Ladak and Turkistan, 
and very interesting accounts of excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Kashgar, as far as the Artysh districts. He then proceeded on his • 
important journey, by way of Tashkurghan, to the Pamir Steppe ; 
where he obtained a complete set of astronomical observations, and 
was thus enabled to fix the principal positions along the line of 
march witli considerable accuracy. „ 

Captain Trotter started from Kashgar on the 17th March 1874, 
accompanied by Dr. Stoliezka, the geologist, passed through Tash- 
kurghan, and reached Punjab in Wakhan. Here hb despatched Jus 
assistant, Abdul Subhan, to explore the course of the Oxus from 
this point in the direction of Kulab. He followed the river for 63 
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miles to Ishkashim, thence turning northwards he continued his 
journey along the river hank for nearly a hundred miles, passing 
through the districts of Gharan, Shighnan, and Eoslian, countries 
which have hitherto hecn known to us hardly ever hy name. He 
describes the famous ruby mines, and gives many particulars respect- 
ing the countries of Shighnan and lloshan. The Munshi Abdul 
Subhan succeeded in reaching a point very near to that at which 
the Hayildar, coming from another direction, was obliged to turn 
hack. Captain Trotter left Tunjah on the 26th of Ainil 1876, and 
marched up the northern branch on the Great Pamir, reaching tho 
west end of Wood’s Victoria Lake, the source of tho Oxus. Captain 
Trotter’s valuable report has thrown a flood of light on the geography 
of the Pamii', and of Eastern Turkistan. It is gratifyiaig to find that 
his determination of the position of the Vietoria Lake is practically 
identical with that of Lieutenant Wood, lie lias also succeeded in 
connecting tl»c Indian surveys with those of Itussia. In 1872 
Colonel Scharnhorst, attached to the skiff of Baron Kaulbars, the 
liussian Envoy, fixed the position of Kashgar, and that of Cai)tain 
'Trotter differed one mile in longitude, while the latitudes were 
practically identical.' 

Tho reductions of the astronomical observations and the compu- 
tations of heights were all made in tho oflico of the Superintendent 
of the Great 'Trigonometrical Survey, and among otlu'r riisults a 
series of most valuable maps has been prepared.'^ Eor Captain 
'Trotter has not only worked out his own observations, but has also 
reduced those of tho Havildar and Mullah, as ivell as those of the 
Pundit, whose very remarkable journey across Til)et remains to be 
recorded.® These native explorers tlid good service in the field, but 
they were quite unable to utilize then* work, and for the resulting 
narratives and maps geographers are ‘indebted to Captain Trotter, as 
they were for the results of former journeys by native explorers, to 
Colonel Montgomerie. 


1 37° 24' N., 76° 6' E. 

^ For Captain Trotter’s account of his own work see “ Report of a IVlission to Var- 
kund in 1873, under the Command of Sir T. 1). Forj^yth, K.C.S.I., C.B.” (Calciitta, 
1875), chapter vii. “ Narrative of Geographical Exploration ]>y Caiitain Trotter, R. K.,” 
pp. 223 to 295. 

3 “ Report on the Trans-llimalayan Explorations by Employes of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey during 1873-74-75,” drawn up from the original records by Caj^tain 
Henry Trotter, R.E.” (Calcutta, 1876), pp. 91. This Report-, iliustrated by laaps, 
contains the narratives of the journeys of the Havildar, the Mullah, and* the Pundit 
Nain Sing. 

(13441.) 
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The ioumey performed between July 1874 and March 1875 by 
the Pundit Nain Sing, of the Great Trigonometrical Survey Depart- 
ment, is the most important, as regards geographical discovery, that 
has been made by any native explorer. For the first time the vast 
lacustrine plateau of Tibet has been traversed by an educated 
traveller, who was able to take observations and describe what he 
saw ; and thus a great increase has been made to our scanty Know- 
ledge of Tibet. 

In 1873 the Pundit Nain Sing accompanied the mission of Sir 
Doiiglas Forsyth to Yarkand, and in July 1874, under instructions 
from Captain Trotter, he set out from Leh on Ms final and most 
important journey, to c,ross the vast lacustrine plateau of Tibet to 
Lhasa, and thenct^ to make his way down into Assam. 

Nain Sing reached Tankse, near the frontier, on the 21st of J uly, 
and entered Tibet, at Chdgra, as a Lama professing to be going on 
a pilgrimage to a temple near Rudok. At first lie followed the 
Chang-chenmo nmd to Yarkand, crossing the Marsemik-la at a 
height of 18,4i20 feet above the sea, and then turned to the east by 
a route over the ICin-la, which is stiU higher than the Marsemik, 
reaclung Nob, a small village of the Rudok district. The progress 
was slow, as all baggage is carried by sheep, 20 to 25 lbs. each, 
which are never fed, and live on the pasturage by the roadside. 
Yet, out of the twenty-six which originally started from Tankse, 
four arrived at Lhasa, having carried their loads over a distance of 
a thousand miles. 

The region travelled over from Tankse to Noh is the northern 
portion of Nari, or Western Tibet. At this western corner of the 
plateau the road to Kbotan rises to 15,500 feet in 40 miles, and 
then descends rather abruptly to the plains of Eastern Turkistan. 
Seven miles east of Noh is th6 eastern termination of the Pangong 
scries of lakes, wliich is a hundred miles long. The Pundit deter- 
mined this eastern limit for the first time ; and it is remarkable 
that the Pangong consists of sweet drinkable water at the east 
extremity, while the west end is very brackish. The Pangong is 
the most westerly of the system of inland lakes to which the drain- 
age of the vast river plateau of Tibet converges for a distance of 
800 miles. 

From Noh the road eastward Over the plateau passes along a wide 
grassy valley, with occasional shepherd’s huts, and large herds of 
wild asses, antelopes, and gigantic sheep {Ovis ammon). liarge 
sheets of water were frequently met with, generally salt, but ooca- 
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sionally fed by fresh-water streams. The plateau is at an elevation 
of from 13,700 to 15,000 feet above the sea. Tliis western portion 
is inhabited by Kampas, the tribe which emigrated from eastern 
Tibet about a quarter bf a century ago. The Pundit describes them 
as fine broad-shouldered men,*well armed, and dressed in sheep-skin 
coat§, felt hats, and leather boots with curved pointed toes. They 
are great sportsmen, and both men and women are constantly in the 
saddle. Their black tents are made of yaks’ hair ; they manufac- 
ture a very coarse kind of woollen cloth, and live on meat, butter, 
cheese, milk, and a little flour to thicken their soup. 

On the I7th of September, the Pundit reached the gold-fields of 
Thok-'Daurakpa, which are not so important as those of Thok- 
Jalunj.', which he visited in 18(57. There are also two smaller 
diggings, called Tang-jong, and Sarka-Shyar, further east, the 
whole under the suj)erintendencc of an ofiicer from Lhasa, with the 
title of Sarpon. The whole yield of gold, about 8,000Z. a year, is 
sent to Oartokh, whence it finds its ^way to sea. 

Continuing lus journey over the plateau, the Pundit traversed 
elevated plains for many marches, covered with velvet turf, and 
frequented by countless herds of antelopes. To tlic south were the 
snowy peaks of the northern Himalayan range (Gangdis-ri), which 
the Pundit traced for a distance of 180 miles. The highest, called 
Targot-yap, is 25,000 feet above the sea. Our traveller was in- 
foimed that to the south of the range there was a river called Hota- 
Sangpo, winch ultimately turned north into the Kyaring Lake. At 
the foot of the northern slope of Targot-yap there is a lake called 
l)angra-yum, and on its banks is the district of Nakchang Ombo, 
surrounded by snowy mountains. Here there arc several villages of 
stone houses, and barley is extensively cultivated. It is remarkable 
that, although this district of Ombo is at nearly as great an eleva- 
tion as the rest of the plateau, it is the only place where there is 
any cultivation from Chabuk Zinga, at a distance of 35 marches on 
one side, to Lhasa, a distance of 39 marches on the other. The ele- 
vation of Ombo is 15,2410 feet. The inhabitants have a tradition 
that many centuries ago a great and powerful Gyalpo or king 
lived at Ombo and reigned over the whole of the Hor countiy. 
He was overcome by the Gyalpo of Lhasa. 

, Thence to the great Lake of Tengii-nor or Namchn the country 
is 16,000 to 16,000 feet gbove the sea ; the drainage being from the 
mountains separating the plateau from the valley of the Brahmaputiu 
to the north, into a vast .system of inland lakes discovered by the 

L 2 
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Pundit. All these lakes are now to geographers, with the exception 
of Tengri-nor. The largest is the Dangra-yum-cho, which is 46 
miles long by 25 broad, and the Kyaring-oho is 40 miles by 8 to 12. 
These lakes are well stocked with fish, and frequented by myriads 
of wild fowl. 

The Pundit passed along the northern shore of Tengri-nor, and 
thence followed the track of the former Pundit of 1872 to Lhasa, 
which city he reached on the 18th of November.^ Nain Sing, owing 
to well-grounded fear of detection, only remained two days at Lhasa 
on this occasion, and went thence to the ancient monastery of 
Sama-y6-gonpa where the images of the temple are of pure gold, 
and which contains a large Buddhistic library. This is probably 
the Sdwe mentioned in his former account. He continued his 
journey for two days down the course of the Brahmaputra, and 
crossed it at the lowest known point on its upper coiu’se, where it 
is 600 yards wide and 20 feet deep, with a very sluggish current. 
Ho aiTived at a large town called Clietang on the rigid hank, where 
there are two monasteries and 700 lamas, and here he made out that 
the Bralmiaputra continued its eastward course for 30 miles, and 
then turned soul h-east. 

At Clietang the route ascended the valley of the Yelung, a tri- 
butary of the Bi ahmaputra, on its right hank, which flows through 
a rich and fertile valley where there are fruit trees and large 
patches of wheat and barley. After 30 miles the Dalatang plain 
is reached, a grassy expanse stretching for 15 miles to the Karkang- 
la, a pass oyer the central chain of the Himalaya, 10,210 feet above 
the sea. Seventy miles to the south, over a lofty region, brought 
the traveller to the Kya-kya pass, leading down into the Tawang 
valley, on the southern slopes of the southern chain. Here, at 
Choha-jong, in the Chukhang valley, there is a great exchange 
mart, where the Tibetan merchants meet those from Assam. The 
market, at its height, contains several hundred shops. The Pundit 
was detained in Tawang for some months, and eventually reached 
Odalgiri in Assam on the 1st, and Calcutta on the 11th of March 
1875. 

This really magnificent exploring achievement has yielded rich 
and valuable geographical results. Tlie distance from the Pangong 
Lake, by Lhasa, to Odalgiri, is ^,319 miles of previously unknown 

1 His latitude of Lhasa was 2})° .3.9' 23" N. In 1866 ])e inadn it 29° 39' 17" N., the 
meiui of the two pb.servutious being 29° 39' 20" N., longitude 91° 6' 30" E. 
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country, except for a very short distance traversed by the Pundit 
of 1872 1,200 miles were entirely unknown ; and the whole 

extent was traversed with hearings and facings, 276 astronomical 
observations were taken for latitude, and 497 for elevation above 
the sea. The eastern extremity of the Pangong Lake was settled, 
a system of numerous lakes and rivers was discovered, the existea(;c 
of the vast snowy range of the northern Himalaya ((Jangdis-ri) 
was clearly demonstrated, several peaks wore fixed, 30 miles of 'the 
Brahmaputra was discovered, and the Tawang route from Tibet io 
India was surveyed. 

On his return the Pundit Nain Sing retired from the publu; scr-' 
vice on a well-earned pension. He has displayed qualities which 
place him high in the rank of geographical explorers, combining 
extraoi'dinary hardihood, endurance, and prcscverance, with pru- 
dence .and skilful diplomacy ; while his observations are remarkable 
for accuracy and precision. It is not often that such splendid ser- 
vices have been pei-formed for geography by the elVorts of one man ; 
and the greatest scientific iraveller that India has produced was 
not to bo allowed to retire from the service without some special 
recognition by geographers of the value of his achievements. 

lie received from the Government of India the grant of a village 
in addition to his pension, and in 1877 he was awarded one of the 
royal gold medals by the Council of the Geographical Society, for 
his distinguished services as an explorer and a surveyor. 


^ See p«ge 159. 
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rOtJRTH PERIOD OF THE TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 

(1861—77.) 


Colonel Thtiillieu as Servetoe General. 

Colonel Thuillier succeeded Sir Andrew Waugh as Surveyor 
General of India, on the 13th of March 1801. Henry E. Landor 
Thuillier entered the Bengal Artillery in 1832, and joined the 
surveying service in 1836. He had been Sir Andrew’s Deputy 
in charge of the oflice at Calcutta since 184-7, and during those 
fifteen years the general usefulness of the surveying operations 
had been increased a hundredfold. Thuillier’s energy and talent 
for organization iiad been devoted alike to improving the system of 
surveying in the field, and making its results more readily accessible 
to the public. ] n all this ho was well supported by his chief. In 
one of his early reports Colonel Thuillier “ records his sense of the 
“ valuable and hearty support always rendered by Sir Andrew 
“ Waugh’s method of conducting the great triangulation to meet 
” the necessities and requu’emements of the Revenue Survey, and of 
“ his forethought and great consideration for the important objects 
“ of the extension of the geographical knowledge of India.” 

The revival of the Revenue and Topographical Surveys may be 
dated from the appointment of Colonel Thuillier, at the end of the 
first Punjab war in 1847. Since that date they have been conducted 
with ever increasing efliciency, and with annually improving 
arrangements for extending the sphere of their usefulness: The 
previous history of the surveys will have shown that the great triangu- 
lation has, as a rule, been prosecuted by a distinct stafi, and separate 
from the operations of filling in details for the maps. Men trained 
for the strictly scientific work of the great triangulation are not 
always adapted for the detail suiweys, or vice versd, while the two 
classes of operations must be conducted on distinct principles. The 
Revenue and Topographical Surveys must be undertaken with 
reference to the public requirements, while the triangulation is 
regularly proceeded with on a fixed plan. But it has always been 
Colonel Thuillier’s care to follow in the track of the different trigono- 
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metrical series, and thus have the advantage of fixed stations on 
which to base his detail surveys. 

The Topographical Surveys, usually on the scale of one inch to 
the mile, are simply intended for Native States or non-regulation 
British districts of a wild rugged character and small value, as 
regards revenue, where only a military map on a smaller scale is 
required. They are carefully connected with the great triangulation ; 
by breaking up the large triangles into minor triangulations witb. 
sides sufQ.ciently short to give bases for plane table sketching. The 
chain is not generally used by the Topographical Surveyor, because 
it is poUticaUy obnoxious to independent tribes, and is looked upon 
as the sure harbinger of loss of territory. The number of points 
used by the surveyor with the plane table in delineating the ground 
is the c-riterion of the value of liis survey and lines arc run across 
the grfiund, cither with chain or perambulator, to test the accuracy 
of the work, by traverse. 

The Topographical Surveys, when Colonel Thuillicr took (;hargc, 
in 1861, consisted of four parties in Central India, the Nizam’s 
Territory, Ganjam, and Chota Nagpur, comprising a total area of 
43,316 square miles. When this was completed there still remained 
319,338 square iniles to be done in the Native States, and 21,134 
in tlie wild hills of Eastern Bengal. In 1862 a fifth pai*ty was 
organized to survey Rewah. 

In 1864, after 18 years of uninterrupted and arduous service in 
charge of the Surveyor Goneral’s Office at Calcutta, Colonel Thuillicr 
went home for 20 months on sick leave. Colonel Walker ofiiciating 
for him as Surveyor General and Superintendent of the Topo- 
graphical Surveys, and Colonel Gastrell as Superintendent of the 
Revenue Survey. 

During the two seasons, 1864-60, Captain Melville was surveying 
in Central India. Mr. Mulheran was at work in the upper Godavari 
district, in the midst of heavy forest and tangled underwood, lie 
fell a victim to his own unceasing exertions in the survey of ihe 


^ The work is divided into sections, lo minutes in lalitudo and longitude contain ng 
270 square miles. The surveyor fills in the details rouqd the trigonometrical po uts 
already projected on his plane table, and at each trigonometrical station he draws a sc ii's 
of rays to neighbouring objects, the positions of which are determined by iutersection. 
The points of intersection are then visited, and a similar process is gon<i through. 
The position of each detail need not be more than of an inch in errjor ou i,he 
maps, but there is often great difiicialty when the points are concealed from each other 
by jungle. 
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liirmul jungles, a most pestilential tract on the Wurda and 
Godavari rivers ; and added one more to the long list of zealous 
and devoted surveyors who have laid down their lives in the 
service of tlicir country. 

Colonel Saxton continued his severe work in Gan jam and Orissa, 
legions of a uniformly deadly and malarious nature, where the 
majority of the officers who were associated with him had perished. 
The survey in Chota Nagpur was conducted by Captain Depree, and 
that in llcwah. and Bandalkhand was under Captain Murray. 
Godwin Austen, the topographer of the lofty region of the Pangong 
lake, had accompanied Mr. Eden’s Bhotan mission, and had served 
with the Duar field force. He next headed a sixth topographical 
]iarty, to survey the forest covered and pestilential Garoox, the 
Khasia and Jayanta hills, Naugong, and North Cachar. 

The Pegu Survey was distinct from these, and is on a scale of four 
miles to the inch. The survey was commenced in about 1854 ; hut 
when Captain I'itzroy took charge, in 18(50, he rejected the work 
(vxecuted hy his predecessors, and commenced do novo, which gave 
rise to considcKi hie delay. In 1805, Captain Edgeome, the Principal 
of the Madras College of Civil lilngineering, took charge of the 
Pegu Survey. He completed the field work, constructed i^ih or 
district maps on a one-inch scale, besides the quarter-inch geogra- 
phical map, and prepared a memoir containing much valuable 
statistical information. 

Colonel Thuillicr returned to India, and resumed eliarge on the 
1 2th of Hecemher ] 800 ; but ho was again in England from the 
1 Oth of May 1808 to the 7th of January 1809, when his duties 
wore shared by Colonel Walker, Colonel Gastroll, and Captain 
Montgomerie. On the latter oceasion Colonel Thuillior was'on duty, 
maturing avra.ngem(ints for the transfer of the engraving of the 
she(4s of the Indian Atlas from London to his own office at Calcutta. 

During the seasons of 18(57—08 and 1868-69 there were seven 
parties of ^topogra])hical surveyors in the field in Ilajputana, the 
Central Provinces, and the wild region on the N.E. frontier. The 
country under survey embraced every variety of ground, from the 
arid and sandy tnicks of Bikanir to the mountains of Khasia and 
.Jayanta, which arc deluged with a rainfall of 600 inches in the 
year. The surveyors penetrated into the wildest and most secluded 
sj)ots. In the Central Provinces they came upon a tract utterly 
d( vastated hy a tigress which had killed 50 people, and driven the 
inhabitants from 13 villages. In many parts they traversed 
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regions hitherto not only unmapped but unknown. Their system of 
work is suited to native states ; their operations Avith the thedoolito 
and plane table, and no chain, excite little jealousy, and they usually 
succeed in establishing fricn^dly relations with the Avildest hill 
tribes. 

Colonel Johnstone, of the Punjab Frontier Suiwey, accompanied 
the Hazara Field Force in October 1868 and following months, with 
his stall* of surveyors, and completed a sketch map of 400 square miles 
of hitherto unexplored and unknown <5ountry during the expedition, 
resuming his regular duties on its return. Tlie Avork Avas amongst 
glaciers and mountains of perpetual snoAV. J ohnstone fixed stations 
on peaks that had bitberto been pronounced impracticable, and made 
an important geographical discovery respecting the true com’sc of 
the Indus, betAveen Astor and the Black Mountain. 

Six parties Avere at work during 1808-69 in the Lower Provinces, 
chiefly in Kucli Babar, and in the Xamrupand Lakhimj)ur districts 
of Assam. In Lakbimpur Lieutenant Barron bad most severe 
AA'ork, (.aitting his way through dense jungb's Avith imported labour, 
and bis health has suffered much by it. His services have Immsii 
s])ecially rccogniscid in a despatch from the Si'cretary of States, 

During 1871-72 soatu Topographical Survey ])nrties made sys- 
tcmatic progress in filling up the blank country in the rcspectivcj 
divisions, so as to [jrovide for each sheet of the Indian Atlas in due 
order. As the surveys progress, the ground to be taken up becomes 
more insalubrious and difficult of access. The first party, under 
Lieutenant Holdicb, was at work in GAvalior and Tonic in 1872, an 
unusually difficult country, where scarcity of natei' .and constantly 
recurring famines have reduced the population, and Avhere cities 
arc now hamlets standing in the midst of ruins. In 1873 Lieutenant 
Holdichwas surveying a wild country in the valley of the Chumbral; 
and in 1874 the same party, under Captain Strahan, Avas at Avork to 
' the eastward of Nimach. Mr. Scanlan, the assistant surveyor of 
the party, has written several very interesting rc'ports on tlu; anti- 
quities, productions, industries, and scenery of the region in Avbi(;h 
be served. In 1875 the work of the first party Ai^as extended to llie 
city of Udaipur, and in 1876 further jirogress was niad(v in lli(> 
same region, with Nimaidi in the centre. The fii’st party A\i!l aiso 
complete large-scale plans of the fortress of Gwalior, and of Ihc 
cantonments of Morar and Isimach. 

The second party is commanded by Mr. Girdlestone, avIio has also 
done good service in the Indian navy, and subsequently as a marine 
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surveyor. In 1872 he was at work in the north-east comer of 
Khandesh, and in parts of Holkar’s territory. In 1873 he continued 
his work in the Narbada valley, and his management was marked 
by great success and energy. In 1874i he was engaged along the 
great range of the Vindhyas, in portions of Nimar and Malwa, and 
wrote a most interesting report on the ruins of Mandd. As soon as 
the Satpura hill tracts and native states on either side of the Nar- 
bada are surveyed on the one-inch scale, the whole strength of the 
second party will be brought to bear on the two-inch scale survey of 
the revenue-paying districts of Khandesh. 

The tliird party, under Colonel Saxton, was employed, in 1872, in 
a very wild and mountainous country in the Bustar and Jaipur 
State, the latter in the Vizagapatam Agency, working southward from 
the parallel of Vizianagram. In 1873 Captain Holdich took charge 
of this party and carried on the survey over the broken, rugged lulls 
which continue tiie mountain system of the Eastern Ghtlts, extending 
across the Godavari river, a densely forest-clad tract, and almost 
uninhabited. In 1874<-75, starting from Damagudiam on the 
Godavari, Captain Holduih proceeded along the valley to Sironeba, 
and then into Chanda, a district of the Central Provinces. Ho has 
given, in his report of 1876, a most interesting account of this 
almost inaccessible region, and of the wild Gonds who inhabit it. 
Owing to the orders for the reduction of the department, this party, 
which was doing such efficient service, is to bo broken up. 

The fourth party, under Major Dopree, was prosecuting a survey 
in the Kewah State and BilAspur district in 1872, including the 
high plateau, from which rises, at Amarkantak, the Narbada, the 
Malianadi, and the Son. The highest part of this plateau is 
3,860 feet above the sea ; where the valleys are bare of forest and 
covered with long grass, and the inhabitants are wild Gonds, who 
live in wretched mud huts. In 1873 the Amarkantak plateau was 
very carefully mapped in 1874, and in the following year the survey 
was continued through the B-ewah State. In 1876 the operations 
lay in the western portion of the Mandla, and the northern part of 
the Bilaspur district in the Central Provinces ; and the Smveyor 
General recorded his appreciation of the efficient state in which it 
is maintained under Colonel Depree’s energetic and able manage- 
ment. Since the party broke ground in 1870 it has completed 
14,929 square mUes of topography over very difficult ground. 
There remains about 1,200 square miles to be completed. Owing to 
the stringent orders to reduce the department, this admirable 
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organized party will be absorbed to No. 7 party; and thus an 
excellent and well-trained native establis^unent will be lost through 
a policy which is as short sighted in a financial point of view as it 
is injurious to the public service. 

The fifth party, under Captain Riddell, was engaged in the survey 
of Bhopal and Mdlwa, in the valley of the Narbada and its tribu- 
taries during 1872 and 1873, and in the Vindhya hills, and a plan of 
the city and fort of Bhopal was made on a scn.le of 12 inches to the 
mile. In 1874 and 1875 good progress was made; but in 1870 the 
work was retarded owing to the extremely difficult forest-clad nature 
of the ground in the Vindhya range north of the Narbada. Captain 
Wilmer and Lieutenant Gore, in 1870, rendered very eiliciont 
service to Captain Riddell, the leader of the party. In 1877 
Captain Riddell was transferred to head-quarters, as an Assistant 
Surveyor General in charge of the mathematical instrument work- 
shop. 

In 1871, the sixth party, under Captain Strahan,.Avas at work 
along the eastern flank of the Aravdli range in Rajputana; hut in 
the following year the pressing desmands of th(j Bengal Government 
necessitated its removal to the hill tracts of xlssam and Miiuipur. 
One division, under Captain Badgley, undertook the work in 
Tipperah and the Cachar and Lushai hills, Mr. Cook vns in 
northern Chittagong, and Lieutenant Woodthorpe in the Garo hills. 
The object of the Bengal Government was the demarcation and 
survey of the portion of the Naga hills, contiguous with the 
Munipur native state boundary, and the exploration of the extreme 
frontier along the Patkoi range as far eastward as could ho reached. 
In 1871, the party was employed with the ex])cditionary force in 
the Lushai and North Chittagong hills. Major Macdonald with 
Captain Tanner, Mr. Clifford Barrett, and Mr. Gordon Cooke, 
.accompanied the southern column from Chittagong. Tliis party 
succeeded in establishing a series of 27 secondary triangles ema- 
nating from a base of the Eastern Erontier Series of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, and 76 minor triangles. It established 
40 well-defined points, and its work covers an. area of 2,300 square 
miles of country, never before laid down, or even uttempted to Ite 
painted. The mountain ranges and water system were sketched 
in from the Kumafuli river to the valley of the Koladin in the 
extreme east. Unfortunately, although the twp columns of the 
Lushai expedition approached each other very closely, a junction 
was not actually formed. It is hoped that improved relatioiis. 
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Avltli the liill tribes will hereafter enable the department to fill up 
this and other gaps which still disfigure the map of India. The 
northenr column, starting from Cachar, was accompanied by Captain 
Badgley in (iharge of the; surveying party, assisted by Lieut. Wood- 
thorpe, Mr, E. V. Leach, Mr, Ogle, Mr. Robert, and Mr. McCay, 
The triangulation of this party emanates from a side of the Cachar 
Secondary Series of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and extends 
for 25 miles, in a S.E, direction, into the Lushai country. Thence a 
route survey of 191 miles formed, with the triangulation, a connected 
basis for the delineation of 4,800 mOcs of entirely new topography. 
Th(? party was within 40 miles of Major Macdonald’s party which 
accompanied the southern column. The officers of both parties 
have given very interesting descriptions of this new country, and 
of the manners and customs of the wild tribes which inhabit it. 
liout, Woodthoi'pc published a narrative of the proceedings of the 
left column of 1 he Imshai expedition.^ His opening chapters con- 
tain a summary of the events which led to the expedition, and sonic 
jiarticulars rcsp<'cting the physical and intellectual characteristics of 
the Lushais, their villages, customs, and wasteful method of cultiva- 
tion by jungle clearances. The rest of the work consists of a narra- 
tive of the morcfii, with vaidous incidents and adventiu’cs, and 
a(!counts of tlu' skirmishes with the hill jnen. The book is illus- 
trated by two sketches and a map, showing only the route of the 
left column, and not covering sufficient ground to give a notion of 
the general plan of the camj)aign. Captain Tanner also wrote an 
account of the Avork of the right column, containing graphic dcs- 
cri))t ions of scenery, and interesting ethnological details. A new 
geiKiral map of the entire frontier, showing all these recent additions, 
is in course of preparation. In 1873 the Avork was under the superin- 
Unuleuce of Captain Godwin Austen, and the reports of the officers 
(comprising this party, tlnw much light on previously unexplored 
iuid uuknoAvn regions, and arc extremely interesting. In 1874-75 
Ihroc! detachments of No. G Party were formed AAuth the objects of 
continuing the exploration of the eastern Naga hills, of completing 
the central portion of those hills, and of filling up the blank 
(AvestcTu) part of the ManipAir Native State. All these objects were 
attained, a considerable portion of the country Adsited and mapped 
being entirely unknown. All the detachments had many and great 

1 “The Lushai Expedition, 1871-1872,” by U. G. Woodthorpe, Lieutenant Royal 
Engintjers. (Uurst and Blackett, 1873.) 
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priyations to undergo from bad and insufficient food, fev('r, and 
exposure in low pestiferous valleys and the snow-covered (',aslern 
Nagas-. 

In 1875 Major Godwin Austen accompanied the Duffla military 
expedition against tlie tribes on the northern frontier of Assam. 
Narainpur, on the Dikrung Nullah, was reached on the 2nd De- 
cember 187 1, and from a base on the banks of the Brahmaputra a 
short series of triangles was extended northward into tlie Dullla 
lulls. Owing to the brief period during which tlie military were 
in the country, the survey party were unable to remain beyond two 
and a half mouths. The out-turn of work amounted to 1,705 scpiarc 
miles oi' entirely new topography, on the scales of two and four 
inches i ) the mile. A map on the latter scale, showing the results 
of the s<;ason’s work in the Dullla hills, has been coin])iled by JMajor 
Godwin Austen, and is a valuable addition to om geographical 
knowledge of the region beyond the northern frontier of Assam. 
Lieut. Jlarman, ll.E., rendered assistance by surveying the (!Oursc 
of the llanga river ; and Mr. Lister, of the lioyal Botanical 
Gai’deus, Calcutta, was assiduous in making a collection of ])lauts, 
seeds, and dried botanical specimens. { The Surveyor ^Cenoral 
expresses a hope that these explorations on the Northern Assam 
frontier will bo continued, and is of opinion that with tact and 
precaution all difficulties in the way of visiting and exploring the 
narrow strip of hills between the Assam valley and Tibet may bo 
overcome. 

Meanwhile, Captain Badglcy and Lieut. Woodthorpe were em- 
ployed in the eastern Nagas, south of the Sibsagar district. 

Captain Badgley was enabled to carry his triangulation from a 
side of the Assam A^alley Series of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, to work into the hills immediately to the south and 
cast, with a view to obtain a good basis for the topograpliy, and 1 o 
• establish a connexion with the work (ixecuted by Cai)tain Samuel Is 
of the Itevenue Survey during a previous season in the South 
Lakhimpur hills east of the Diliing river. This he succeeded i>i 
doing, and had secm’ed 792 square miles of triangidation and 0r>7 
square miles of topography up to February •2nd, 1875, wlnm ti e 
party was suddenly attac!ked by Nagas from 'the villages of Sauna 
and Ninn, assisted by others from the village of Noka, who enten d 
the camp very early in the morning under the pretence of furnishing 
supplies, and treacherously murdered Lieut. Holcoml)e, l^ilitical 
Officer, and 80 natives, besides severely woundmg, in the space of a 
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few minutes, Captain Badgley and 51 men, of whom some died 
afterwards. It was entirely due to Captain Badglcy’s fortitude and 
presence of mind under very trying circumstances, and while 
suifering from serious llesh wounds received in personal combat 
with several Nagas, two of whom he 'killed, that the remnant of the 
party, carrying the dying and the wounded, were extricated from 
these lulls and brought safely to the station of Jaipur, where 
medical aid was obtained on the 7th of Eebruary. Captain Badgley, 
though unable to take any further part in the field, recovered 
sufdciontly to resume his duties at Shillong by the time th^ party 
went there for the recess. 

The detachment under Lieut. Woodthori)c entered the Naga hills, 
south of Golaghat, and proceeded into the interior, accompanied by 
Captain Butler, Political Agent. They liad barely begun work when 
they were attached by natives from the large Naga village of 
Woklia. Thes*', however, they defeated; and by this stroke an 
excdlent morai effect was i)roduced on the surrounding Naga 
villagers, most of whom then sent in friendly deputations. After 
this, work was continued in a north-easterly direction along the 
outer ranges of the Naga hills, so as to join Captain Badgley’s work, 
and complete w hat remained further south up to the Patkoi range. 
Owing, however, to the disaster Avhich had befallen Captain Badgley’s 
party, survey work wus closed on this side, and lieut. Woodthorpe 
and Mr. McCay joined the punitive expedition against the Eastern 
Nagas ; and, b()sides accomplishing a fair amount of topography, a 
good junction was established with Captain Samueli’s work on 
the east; and the whole length of the outer and middle ranges 
south of district Sibsagar and part of Lakhimpur, or about 150 
miles in length by 25 to 30 miles in breadth, was surveyed. The 
area surveyed by the detachment was 1,507 square miles on -l-inch 
and 1,075 square miles on the |-inch scales. The season’s total 
out-turn amounts to 792 square miles of triangulation and 3,239 
square miles of topography, or, omitting overlaps and margins, 2,164 
square miles of actually new area surveyed. 

A very interesting account of the Naga hills and the inhabitants 
is given in the narratives by Captain Badgley and Lieut. Wood- 
thorpe, which are inserted in the appendices to Colonel Thuillier’s 
report. 

In 1875-76 Captain Badgley undertook the boundary surveys 
between the Gdro and Khdsia Mil districts and the plains of Assam, 
on a scale of two inches to the mile; while laeut. Woodthorpe 
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continued the exploration of the eastern Nagas south of Sibsagar, 
and established a good junction with the work of the previous 
season. In 1877 the boundaries between the Khdsia hill and the 
Kamrup district, and between the Khdsia and Garo iiills were taken 
in hand; and Lieut. Woodthorpe has explored as much of the 
country as he could reach, to the east and south of Saduja, work- 
ing in concert with Lieut. Harman of the Great Tiigonometrical 
Survey. 

The seventh party was under Captain Strahan in 1872-73, 
and was at work in Rajputana, executing a topographical survey of 
the States of Marwar and Shahpura, and the southern portion of 
Mairwara. In 1874 the party extended its triai;gulation through 
portions of Ajniir, Jodhpur, and Jaipur, a region consisting of 
plains studded with sand hills. In 187f» the work w'as entirely 
in the .fodhpur or Marwar State, and the paidy was under Lieut. 
Leach. During 1875, before taking the Held, tli(! party completed 
a survey of the environs of Simla on the cast side, for the use of 
the Water Supply Committee. The rest of the Rajpiitana Siuwey, 
being mostly over a desert, will be on a reduced scale of two miles 
to the iiuih. 

In 1874 the Government of India ordered that immediate steps 
should be taken to commence a professional topographical survey of 
tlie Mysor State, estimated to contain 27,004 square miles. Ar- 
rangements were at once made with the object of starting the 
necessary skeleton triangulation as a basis for the topography. 
Two small parties were organized under Captain George Strahan, 
R.E., and Captain J. R. McCullagh, to be jiaid for out of the 
revenues of Mysor, and were deputed to Bangalore fully equipped. 
The scale of 1 mile to the inch has been adopted for this survey, 
being the same as that of other Native States. Captain G. Strahan 
has taken the Nundydrug and Ashtagrarn divisions ; and made 
good progress in the first season, but he was much retarded in 1870 
and 1877 by the famine which prevailed in Mysor. The Nagar 
division of Mysor was allotted to Captain MacCullagh, who was 
also sadly hindered in his work by the distress of the country. 

A large ofdce establishment is required for the reduction, compi- 
lation, and publication of such a mass of geographical’ materials ; 
and in its efficient management the great talent for organization 
which distinguishes Colonel Thuillier has perhaps been moat cor - 
spicuously displayed. Certainly it is in the system by which he ' 
year by year extends and increases the general usefulness of the 
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surveys, by making their results rapidly and easily accessible, that 
his services have home most fruit. 

In the Surveyor General’s Office at .Calcutta there is a drawing 
and compiling, a litliographic, and a photographic branch. The 
publisliing branch may be said to hav.e been completely formed by 
Colonel Thuillicr. Originally there was only one small lithographic 
press, but during the term of Colonel Thuillier’s tenure of office 
tlie establishment has been gradually increased, until now the 
printing branch has 20 presses continually at work, besides three 
small type presses for departmental forms. In addition to the map 
printing, all kinds of work arc executed, as the different Govern- 
ment departments indent on the Surveyor General’s Office to print 
any diagrams, sketches, or illustrations that they may require to 
accompany reports. It is worthy of remark that the first postage 
stamps ever used in India w^crc lithographed at the Surveyor 
General’s Office. Until within the last few years all the maps of 
the Indian Sur^•cy (with the exception of the Atlas sheets) were 
put on to stone by hand di'awing on transfer paper, a very laborious 
process, and very liable to error, particularly when executed by 
natives who cannot read English, and Avho simply copy what they 
do not understand. The climate of Calcutta also militates very 
much against the successful transfer from paper to stone. Latterly 
natives, who have acquired a small knowledge of English, have 
been easily attainable, and apprentices have been carefully trained 
to write on stone, and thus better and more certain results are 
obtained. 

The greatest advance of all was the introduction of photo-zinco- 
graphy into the office. The credit of having first introduced the 
process into India is due to Mr. Hennessey of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey, and the first photo-zincograph was executed by 
himself in the office of the Superintendent at Debra Dfin. Before 
Mr. Hennessey’s return to India in 1865 maps had been copied by. 
photograidiy both in the office at Calcutta' and in that at Dehra 
Dun. Colonel Thuillier had two serjeants employed in his office, 
who were sent out, after receiving instruction in photo-zincogi’aphy 
at the Ordnance Survey office at Southampton, but their attempts 
were not very satisfactory. Photo-zincography cannot be said to 
have been fairly introduced into Calcutta until 1866, when survey 
officers, who had been trained in the process under Mr. Hennessey, 
were available to take charge of this branch. Since that year pro- 
gress has been steadily made, the establishment has been enlarged. 
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and the out-turn of Ttrork, already enormous, is yearly increasing. 
It must be remembered that the great demand in India is not for 
highly finished, but for rough accurate maps, published as soon after 
survey as possible. By means of photo-zincography the results of 
the surveys are immediately made available for general use. Cap- 
tain Melville and Lieutenant Waterhouse ably superintended this 
department,^ and during the year 1868-69 as many as 44,092 
copies of -maps were struck off. In the same year 97,647 wer6 
lithographed; so that the total out-turn amounted to 141,739 
maps. The demand, both from officiaP and general sources, is 
in proportion to the supply, and these branches are not only self- 
paying but remunerative. The value of the work turned out by the 
litho and plioto-zincographic branches very considerably exceeds the 
cost of the working expenses. In 1876 as many as 1,856 original 
subjects were reproduced by photography, and transferred to zinc 
or ston(', and 142,371 co])ios of maps and plans were struck off; and 
in 1876 the number of copies produced was 156,909. This great 
increase was chiefly due to the cadastral survey plans of the North- 
West Provinces. There is also much work of all kinds done by the 
lithographic bi’anch, including colour and tint printings for cholera, 
forest, 'and geological maps. 

■ In 1869 the engraving of most of the remaining sheets of the 
Indian Atlas was transferred to Calcutta, Colonel Thuillier having 
engaged a staff of engravers while he was in England, with Mr. 
Coard, an experienced engraver, as superintendent of this branch. 
In 1870 the first quarter sheets of the Indian Atlas engraved in India. 
(No. 87 S.W. Lucknow, and No. 125 S.E. Sylhet) were issued. The 
style of the work was all that could bo desircsd, and reflected great 
credit on Mr. Coard and his staff. Mr. Coard devoted much atten- 
tion to the training of native apprentices in the art of copper 
engraving, and with much success. The progress of the engraving 
'has since been very satisfactory ; and in 1870 no less than 123 plates 
were in the hands of the engravers, comprising sheets of the Atlas 
and miscellaneous maps. The great difficulty is to obtain compe- 
tent hill etchers, but native apprentices at . this work are steadily 
improving imder the able tuition of Mr. Coard. . The European 
staff of engravers is 10 in number, under ‘whom there are 25 native 


1 See “ Report on the Cartogsaphic Applications of Photography, and notc.s on the 
£ur<^ean and Indian Surveys,” by Lieutenant J. Waterhouse, RA. (Calcutta, 1870.), 
* 21,848 maps supplied. • 
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apprenlioes, xoEay of- whom are already able to oomplete outlines 
and letterings m a creditable maimer. 

The Surveyor-General also issues valuable maps which axe com- 
piled and executed at the head-quarter’s office. Among these is a 
useful and valuable map of India on a scale of 64 miles to the inch 
in two sheets engraved on copper and transferred to stone, which 
was completed in 1877, and which will also be utilized for the 
geological map of India. Colonel Thuillier is also preparing a 
general map of India in six sheets, on a scale of 32 miles to the 
inch engraved on copper, with which good progress is being made ; 
and a new edition of a hand map of India on a scale of 128 miles to 
an inch, with the hills etched on copper, is issued periodically. 
Among other maps are one of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and another 
of Assam on a scale of 16 miles to the inch ; a new map of Sind ; 
another of Oudh complete Avith hills; one of Baluchistan; divi- 
sional maps, and a complete series of provincial maps to illustrate 
Aitchison’s treaties. The department, during 1876-76, issued 26,294 
naaps for official purposes, 2,870 were sent home to the Geographical 
Department of t he India Office, and 6,278 were supplied to the public. 

The topographical stirveys under Colonel Thuillier’s superintend- 
ence have very materially heli)ed towards the completion of our 
knowledge of the physical geography of vast tracts of India, the 
work being chiefly over mountainous and forest-clad regions, or over 
sandy deserts, frequently in parts never before visited by Europeans. 
Colonel Thuillier truly says, that for frontier expeditions and wild 
tract of country, the Indian Topographical Survey method of sur- 
veying by theodolite and plane table based on the great and minor 
triangulations cannot be excelled for general accuracy, rapidity, and 
cheapness, if the agency employed is, well -trained and trustworthy. 
The cost of the Topographical Surveys for one year (1676-*76) was 
38,6332., or 22. per square mile. These smweys, on a scale of one 
inch to a naile, are urgently reqmred for engineering, military,* 
administrative, and geographical purposes, and there is at least ten 
years’ work remaining for seven complete parties. 

There is also a vast field for future work in India, in the North- 
West Provinces, in Madras, and in Bombay; besides i^at of parlies 
still progressing in Central India and Assam. TM year by year 
a good out-turn of work is produced; the systma^^is admimble, 
and ere many decades have passed the whole structure aceumte 
txiangulation will be clothed with useful and reliable topographical 
detail. *. 
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The history of Colonel Thuilliet’s worh is to be found in his own 
annual reports from 1864-66 to 1876-76 inclusive.^ 

Colonel Thiullier retired from the ofBce of Surveyor General at 
the end of the year 1877. * 

4 ^ 1 — 

^ See also “ Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Home Depart- 
ment) » No. LXXIV. (1869.) 
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THE REVENUE SURVEYS OF INDIA. 


The Revenue Surveys of India are one of the bases on which the 
whole fiscal administration of the country rests. By their means 
the wealth of the various provinces is ascertained, as well as their 
food-producing capabilities, and their power to beai* taxation. The 
surveys furnish the information comprised in agricultural statistics, 
without which the statesman is deprived of the knowledge enJibling 
him to improve the condition of the people, to increase their means 
of subsistence, t o avert famines, to add to the wealth of the country, 
and to adjust taxation. 

I Revenue Surv'eys have, unfortunately, been conducted on different 
[principles in \arious parts of India. The idejil survey, while' 
furnishing complete information for settlement purposes, should be 
executed throughout on accurate principles, and supply materials 
for compiling maps for general use. Such a system has always 
been advocated by Colonel Thuillier ; but in the. Madius Presidency 
alone has any approach to a compliance with all the demands been 
effected. The Madras Revenue Survey must therefore be considered 
as, on the whole, the best in India. The Bombay Survey is admi- 
rable, and perhaps the best for fiscal purposes ; but it is of less use, 
so far as the supply of materials for general maps is concerned. In 
the North-West Provinces the surveys for the first settlement were 
very roughly executed, but there has since hoen a great improve- 
ment. In th(i Punjdb, although there is a professional survey for 
I the houndaries of villages and topographical features, a less accurate 
' native system is in force for field measurements, which also unne- 
■ cessarily goes over work done by the professional surveyor. 

Since the appointment of Colonel Thuillier in 1847 the Revenue 
Surveys under lus charge have been thoroughly well done, and 
there are excellent surveys of the Punjdb, Oudh, Sind, the Lower 
Provinces, and of all the districts included in the 'operations of his 
parties. But unfortunately the surveys of the North-West Provinces 
were executed before his time. It wU be remembere4 that, at the 
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oonfeKjnoe of surveyors held at Allahabad in 183V it was resolved 
to sacrifice everything to cheapness and rapidity of execution. 
The consequences of this resolution have been most disastrous. 
|The surveys of the North-West Provinces were made at a galloping 
f’rato each season,' owing to the pressure of, the revenue officers, who 
' wanted to complete the settlement. The result was, that the maps 
jwere the merest and most inaccurate skeletons, while topographical '■ 
(details were altogether omitted. The surveys were co nfin ed to the j 
' actual definition of village boundaries, and the work on opposite 
sides of a river was never even connected. As geographical material 
they are perfectly useless. These were the materials from which 
the geographical maps on a scale of four miles to the inch were 
lithographed at Allahabad, after having been reduced by native 
draftsmen. They have no trigonometrical points, and no basis of 
any kind ; yet from these maps the sheets of the Indian Atlas have 
been filled up. 

Most of the original village plans, bound up in folio volumes, 
were dtjstroycd in the mutinies ; but those of twelve districts were 
saved, and deposited in the Surveyor General’s Office at Calcutta. 

When -the time arrived for a second settlement of the North-West 
Provinces the local Government proposed to dispense with a proper 
survey, because they thought that the himsra or measurement of 
fields by a native amm was so accurate that nothing more was 
required ; and that if anything further was wanted for geographical 
purposes, a bare survey like that made in the native states would 
suffice. Thus we wore threatened with a repetition of the lamentable 
and short-sighted mistake that was made 30 years ago. 

In reality the khmra measurements, however carefully made, 
having no basis or fixed points, must necessarily have an ever 
accumulating error. In the Revenue Survey the maximum error 
allowed is half an acre per c(jnt., and that is considered bad work ; 

' while the khmra error, when unchecked, is from 3 to 7 per cent. 
The regular surveys check the gross village areas, and furnish 
reliable village maps on a scale of four inches, and district mtd 
pergunnah maps of one inch to the mile. Is is most surprising tli;i,t 
such a proposal as to dispense Avitli accurate/ surveys should have 
been made in the.se days, when it is well known that it would ].o 
ridiculous to atfempt to use the old revenue skeleton maps of tlic 
North-'^k Provinces as a basis on which to work for preparing 
any en^nctsfing project, or ind(K}d for any useful purpose. 


1 See pagc?8 97 and 98, 
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The year 1871-72 inaugaratedthe system of cadastral fiekl surveys 
on aocuzate principles.^ They were commenced in. the districts of 
Mattra and Murddabad, in the North-West Provinces. The work 
is most intricate, and Colonel Gastrell, the Superintendent of the 
itevenue Surveys (Upper Circle), reported that great credit was due 
to Colonel Anderson and Major Yanrenen, who commenced the opera- 
tions in the Mattra and Murddabad districts, for the completeness 
of the work in every respect. More permanent survey marks were 
needed to make this cadastral survey complete and efficient in 
every respect. There were masonry marks erected at triple 

1 In a letter from the Secretary to the Government of the North-West Provinces to the 
Secretary to the Government of India (No. 2272 A., Dec. 23, 1872) attention is invited 
to a passage at page 28 of my Abstract of the Beports of the Surveys, &c " (for 
1870-71), which is said to contain erroneous statements ^^not in accordance with 
facts.” 

The remarks in question are : — 

1. That the first llovenue Survey of the North-West Provinces was executed by 
professional surveyorn, 

2. That this vital principle has since been set aside. 

3. That the return to the old and more accurate system is quite in accordance with 
the views of Mr. Thomason. 

There is nothing in the Secretary’s letter which contradicts the two first of these 
remarks, the correctness of which can scarcely be disputed. The first survey was 
undoubtedly execute<l by professional surveyors, although it is true that, owing to the 
extraordinary haste with which the work was pushed forward (3,000 square miles 
each season), the topogmphy was omitted, and the resulting maps were all but useless 
for any purpose but the settlement. They were used for the Atlas of India, but the 
sheets which were constructed from such materials are incorrect and require revision. 

The second remark, that the vital principle of making the Surveys by professional 
agency has been set aside, is strictly accurate, although a correct system has recently 
been adopted in Mattra, Murddabad, Agra, and Humirpur. 

The third remark is based on several passages in Mr. Thomason’s directions for 
settlement officers. In paragraph 30 he says, “ The scientific survey is of great value 
as a check upon the Ameens,” although he adds that the giving of topographical 
information is a secondary consideration. He also refers to the Scientific Survey at 
paragraphs 25 and 27, and to the principle laid down by him of simultaneous proce- 
dure between the professional survey and kbusreh.” These passages prove that an 
accurate system was in accordance with the views of Mr. Thomason, and a reference to 
paragraph 30 of Mr. Thomason’s directions, as well as to paragraph 29, will show that 
the remark at page 28 of the ‘‘ Abstract ” for 1870-71 is quite in accor^anc^ with facts. 
Mr. Thomason’s views are also referred to by Colonel Thuillier, in a letter dated 
Feb. 12th, 1870, No. 229, paragraph 9. 

Mr. Thomason did not put so high a value upon a correct survey, and upon the 
importance of combining settlement work with the preparation of maps % general 
administrative purposes as is done at the present day. Thirty years ago such mips 
were not so urgently needed in every department of the government* But he oonsi- 
dered the Scientific Survey to be of great value as a check ; and its Operations ar^ 
therefore, quite in accordance with his views. 
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junctions of villages, which were used as theodolite stations, and 
plotted, down on the village maps. But these alone are not sufficient 
to enable additions to be made to maps hereafter, without un- 
necessary labour and expense, and it was proposed to have the 
nearest survey station, right or left of the triple junction, perma- 
nently marked, so as to give a good and reliable base line, from 
which any new measurement can at once be laid ofE. The Cadas- 
tral Surveys are on a scale of 16 inches to a mile ; and Oolontel 
Thuillier anticipates the very best results from these operations, 
both financially and professionally, as regards systematic and 
accurate measurement, with permanent recordings of the maps of 
“ fields ” and ascertainment of true areas. “ Eventually,” he con- 
tinues, “ I believe they will prove not only invaluable as a correct 
“ permanent record of the landed tenures for all purposes of revenue 
“ assessment, but an immense saving of expense will bo effected 
“ in the end, by doing away with the constant necessity for partial 
“ remeasurements for irrigation, canals, railways, roads, and other 
“ purposes, which are now perpetually being made in an irregular, 
“ unsatisfactory, and expensive manner, for emergent engineering 
“ objects.” Besides Mattra and Murddabad, Eovenue Surveys on 
“ acdurate principles, on the scale of 16 inches to the mile, wore 
“ commenced in Agra and Hamirpur. 

So that in 1873 there were four cadastral surveys at work in the 
North-West Provinces, in Murddabad, Mattra, Agra, and Hamirpur. 
The size of the fields is very small, averaging 0’94 of an acre; 
and the enormous number of 1,269,882 fields were surveyed and 
computed in area by the four parties during one year. Colonel 
Gastrell introduced several processes by which the labour of mapping 
was reduced to a minimum, and Government will be supplied with 
copies of the cadastral field maps for from 3j to 4| annas per 
imperial sheet, containing 1,250 acres. Tlie cost per acre, which 
averaged fi^ve annas in 1871-72, has been brought down to three 
ii.T>Tnij=i one pie; The working of the cadastral system has been plained 
on a thoroughly durable and satisfactory basis, and the immense 
advantage of accurate cadastral surveys* is not confined to the 
questions relating to the settlement of the land revenue. They are 
fllan useful for railway purposes. The officers in charge of the 
cadastral surveys of Murddabad and Mattra supplied working ground 
plana for the extension of the BohiUcand railways towaMs Eani 
Khet and Naini Tal. This is a great saving in time and expense of 
special survey, enabling the engineers to mark ’out, their lines at 
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once, and the civil officers to settle compensation duo to proprietors 
for land to be taken up for the railways. 

The cadastral survey of Murddabad was commenced under Major 
Vanrenen in November 1872, the area comprising ‘731 villages, 
376,191 acres and 848,523 fields. Thb field survey ot every village 
was carefully checked by lines run across each, and a certain per- 
centage of villages was further tested by the Deputy Superintendent 
himself. The work is connected with the stations of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. 

In 1876 the MurMabad Survey was in charge of Captain Barron. 
During 1875-76 he surveyed (on a scale of 10 inches to the mile) 
385 villages and 160,269 fields covering an area of 329’8 square 
miles ; and laid down 19,987 government marks, including masonry 
platforms at the triple junctions of villages. The Murddabad Survey 
was completed in 1877 ; and the party commenced the Badaon dis- 
trict. Colonel Anderson, in charge of the Mattra and Banda Sur- 
veys, completed 732 square miles in 1875-76 ; and Mr. E. T. S. 
Johnson compleled the survey of tlic Agra district. The Hamirpur 
district was also completed in 1876. 

The first revenue survey of the Punjab was organized soon after 
the annexation of the country, and was conducted by the settlement 
officers with the aid of native village officers. The hudbust is the 
outline sketch of the village boundaries. The Patwari, who in the 
Punjdb took the place of the Hindustani Amin, was in 1852 supplied 
with instruments with a view to his making a native hudbust map, 
which was to be nearly equal to that of tlie professional surveyors.^ 
Mr. Bames thus describes these instruments : The first and principal 
instrument was a horizontal board screwed to a shaft, shod with an 
iron point. The board was about 18 inches square, and over it was 
stretched a piece of paper, on which the village outlines were 
delineated. To this board was fixed a quiblanumah, or rough com- 
pass, used by the Muhammadans to denote the west, which would 
cost one rupee in the bazars. The surface of the board was 
adjusted by this quiblanumah, and the entire periphery of the board 
was graduated like the card of a compass. T his board and the 
quiblanumah, together with an iron ruler, formed the surveying 
equipment of the PAtwari. The ruler was graduated, each division 
representing 10 kurrums, or 50 feet, and it was fitted with a per- 


1 “Selections,” Punjdb, Vo), i,, p. 128. Letter from Greorge 0. Bsmes, Esq. 
18tb December 1852. 
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peadioular sight at each end, tlirough which the position of an 
ohjeot was observed.^ 

The Patwari began work at a tnhudday or triple junction pillar, 
by a4justing his board by the compass, “ at some assumed and con- 
“ Tenient portion of the paperi>” He then “ takes the bearing of the 
" next pillar, through the perpendicular sights attached to the ruler, 
“ and measuring the distance with the chain, reduces the measure- 
“ ment according to the gi’aduated scale on the same ruler, and 
“ draws a straight line to correspond, both in distance and bearing, 
" on the paper. In tliis manner he goes round the area of the 
“ whoh' village, correcting his measurements and angles by the 
“ scale and compass. Moreover, from each trihudda ho takes the 
“ bearing and draws a line in the direction of the village site, and 
“ wherever these various lines intersect each other, the village 
“ site is duly marked upon the sketch. Tlie total cost of the 
“ instruments is 1 rupee 12 annas.”'* 

Such was the PatAvari system of surveying in the Punjiib. There 
was no actual observation of bearings, as all directions were laid off 
by the ruler. The compass hearings Avere not corrected for variation, 
while the iron rulers must have made a farther large correction neces- 
sary, which was not applied. The compasses must really have been 
utterly useless. Moreover, no record of the distances appears tf) have 
been entered, so that it aa'us impossible to check the work, by plotting 
the true bearings and distances independently. An error of 8 to 10 
per cent, was alloAved before any revision aa^Us ordered.'* Such a 
survey would furnish but a very rough and unreliable measure- 
ment for fiscal purposes. 

A professional survey, working independently of the Pdtwaris, 
fixed the boundaries of villages and inserted interior details, thus 
furnishing a partial check, but did not measure the fields. 

Since the revised settlements were taken up in the Punjab in 1803, 
•a great advance is reported to have been made in the native system 
of conducting a cadastral survey of fields, and more accurate r('- 
sults have been attained, both in the measurements and in the 
map s. The quihlamimali is no longer Aised, but simply the plane 
table. Triangulation is often adopted to form the skeleton map, and 

1 ‘‘ Selections/’ Punjab, Vol. i., p. 129-130. 

2 Where the boundaries of three villaojcs unite, 

3 « Selections,” Punjab, Vol. h, p. 130. 

* Ibid, p, 139. Letter from Mr. Temple to Mr. Barnes, September 2otli, 1862. 
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•witMix it small sections of country are marked off, and field ky field 
measurement carried on, the work being tested as it proceeds. 'Ehib 
positions of the chief physical features are fixed by running lines to 
the hoimdary, so as to form triangles, with which the fields are 
plotted. Dimensions of the fields aVe put on the map round ^h 
field, and are again checked by the chain and plane table. These 
are certainly great improvements. The assessment is based upon 
the aggregate areas, after checking each village with the results of 
the professional survey. 

The arguments for continuing the native survey in the Ponj&b, 
side by side with the professional survey, instead of combining them 
in one accurate system, are, that “ all the local aspects must be 
" brought to book, as well as the professional work; that the survey 
“ must be basecl on a careful understanding of local requirements, 
“ tenures, and modes of dividing land ; and that physical features 
“ must not only servo to indicate what is seen with the eye, but also 
“ what the settlement ofldcer knows to be wanted for administrative 
“ purposes.” 

Those considerations only show the necessity for the revenue and 
survey ofiicers being in perfect accord and working together, but) 
this being the case, they supply no argument for a professional 
survey side by side with a native and less accurate system. If, for 
example, the village boundaries are accurately laid down by pro- 
fessional surveyors, there can be no good reason for the same work 
being also done less aceuratoly by natives. It is adn^tted that if 
professional officers siipervised the field surveys they would make 
them more perfect, and that those surveys are not now as correct, as 
they might be. It must, therefore, also be admitted that a system 
by which the survey and revenue officers work together, and wliich 
is conducted on correct principles in every detail, in the field measure- 
ments as well as in the village boundaries, with a complete series of 
tests, is superior to a mixed native and professional system. Eeyi-’ 
sion was not enforced in the Punjdb Pdtwaris system until the error 
had reached to 8 or 10 per cent. ; now, an error of B per cent, is 
allowed. 

The professional surveyors, in the Punjdb, fix the boundaries of 
villages, and insert topographical details. ' , 

The survey of the Peshawur District was commenced in 1863-^, 
and was resumed by Colonel Johnstone in 1870. Some work Was 
done beyond the British frontier, the Kohat pass was explored, and 
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etrrors "vrer^ discovered in the old maps, notably one in the course of 
&e Kafbol river. Colonel Johnstone got on very well with the wild 
robber tribes, and he teUs rather a good story of one of them who 
chanced to sete his crest, th^ "flying spur.” The Afridi asked 
its meaning, and was told that, in former days, men in Scotland 
were as lawless as the Afridis, and that when the larder Avas 
^mpty, a dish was put before the chief, containing only a spur 
with a pair of feathers fastened to it, being a signal to him 
and his followers to boot and spur, and be off to raid the cattle 
over the border, and that the " flying spur ” then became the 
badge worn by the clan. The hearts of the frontier Afridis warmed 
to the Colonel, when they found he' was the descendant of the 
British Afridi. 

In 1875 Colonel H. 0. Johnstone was in charge of a party in the 
Dera Ismail Khan district and Bannu, where, as a rule, the settle- 
ment maps {thahbmt) agreed well with the professionally surveyed 
boundaries. Captain Wilkins was at Avork in the Delhi, Bohtak, and 
Gurgaon districts; and Captain D. C. Andrew, completed the 
survey of the native state of Bhawalpur, which covers an area of 
17,285 square miles, 5,082 being cultivable, and 12,203 desert. 

The" Revenue Surveys, under the Government of India, are 
divided into the Upper and Lower Circles. The Upper Circle 
comprises the Punjdb, the North-West Provinces, Oudh and Sind. 
The Lower Circle includes Bahar, Bengal, Orissa, Assam, and 
British Burmah. 

In the Lower Circle the cadastral survey of the Shahabad district 
in Bahar, in connexion -with the western Sono Irrigation Works, 
was placed under Colonel Oakes in 1875, who Avas relieved by 
Major Sconce in 1876. (It is on a scale of 32 inches, the fields 
averaging only 0'273 of an acre.) Major Sconce had previously 
conducted the Midnapur survey, and has written a very interesting 
report on the rivers and embankments of that district. He was 
relieved by Mr. KeUy in March 1876, who was succeeded by 
Mr. W. Lane in the following year. The party, under Mr. Johnson, 
having completed the Agra district, was 'diverted to Bengal to 
undertake a cadastral surA’^ey of the distriet of Patna and Gaya, to 
meet the requirements of the Irrigation Department with reference 
to the Eastern Sone Works. The total area is 680 square miles, and 

A Oaptain Andrew prepared a Btatistical and geographical report on the Bhawalpur 
State. 
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the scale 32 inches to a mile. In 1876 revenue parties were also 
employed on the cadastral survey of the Goveniment ei^ates of 
Khurdwah in the Puri district, and of Dhanway in Hazarihagh, on 
the survey of waste land grants and rpnt free lands in the districts 
of Darrang and Kamrup in Assam, and on that of the Oudh and 
Nepal boundary; besides two parties employed in the Bombay 
Presidency on topographical work in the Deccan. 

Thus there were 17 revenue survey parties employed in 1876 
under the Government of India. They completed 11,176 square 
miles of country, 599 on a scale of 32 ; 1,713 on a scale of 16 ; 
6,246 on a scale of 4 ; and 3,618 on a scale of 2 miles to an inch. 
In addition to this, much preliminary work was done in preparation 
for detail surveys in 1876-77; but, owing to orders from the 
Supreme Government, the number of parties has been reduced to 
11. Good pn^gress has been made by Colonel Vanrenen, who 
succeeded Colonel GastreU as Superintendent of Bevenue Surveys 
in 1876, in the jmhlication of the cadastral maps. 1,901 sheets have 
been published of the cadastral surveys in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and 12,(>61 remain to he published. 

The subject of a llevcnue Sm-vey of the Madras Presidency, with 
a new assessment of the land, had engaged the attention of the 
local Government for upwards of ten years, hut it was not until the 
end of the year 1866 that they submitted the final result of their 
deliberations to the Court of Directors and the Government of India 
for approval. At that time no regular survey had ever been made, 
and in many districts the land revenue demand was based merely on 
the unchecked statements of the curnums. The object of the 
survey was to correct the measurements of superficial areas, and to 
ensure a fair and just assessment on each description of land, by a 
classification of the different fields in each village. 

But the Board of llcvenue at Madras were at first disinclined or 
at least indifferent to the geographical aspect of the question, and 
objected to the survey being conducted in connexion with Colonel 
Lambton’s triangulation. They urged that they only required field 
maps for fiscal purposes ; and that geodcsical operations would cause 
extra expense and delay, which • they strongly deprecated. Major 
Thuillier, on the other hand, in a letter dated May 6th, 1857, repre- 
sented that no general survey of the Madras Presidency ought to be 
commenced without full and ample precautions being takmi for 
Tnaking the materials subservient to the general purposes of geo- 
graphy. At the same time he showed that the utmost facilities 
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existed for connecting the Eevonue Survey operations with the 
trigono:^etrical points of Colonel Lambton. 

Fortunately, Colonel Thuillier’s opinion prevailed ; the Court oC 
Directors approved of the arrangements on December 17th, 1856, and 
on August 18tli, 1867, Captain Priestley, of the 74th Highlanders, 
was appointed Superintendent of the Madras Revenue Survey. Tliis 
ofiElcer had entered the service in 1838, and became a captain in 
1863. He had already acquired considerable experience, and had 
been conducting an experimental survey in South Arcot since 1854. 

The area to bo surveyed was assumed at 60,000 square miles or 
38 million acres, and it was originally expected that the sxirvey 
would cost 11s. 38,40,000, and be completed in 14 years. The survey 
is' conducted on an English and not on an inaccurate native method, 
such as the klmsra of Bengal ; and it is designed to show all the 
principal variations in the surface of the soil, such as hills, jungles, 
woods, channels, tanks, topes, houses, cultivated and cultivable 
land, whether nanjai (irrigated) or panjai (unirrigated), and the 
area of each field. The village maps are on a scale of 16 inches 
to the mile, the taluk maps one inch to the mile, and it was 
intended that, from these materials, district maps shoxild have 
been compiled on a scale of half an inch to the mile. The work is 
connected with the Groat Trigonometrical Survey by the following 
method. The first operation is the identification of the Greai. Trigo- 
nometrical Survey stations. Prom one of these the traverse work 
commences, and runs along a village or taluk boundary until it 
reaches si convenient point to connect it with another trigono- 
metrical station. These traverses embrace circuits of from 50 to 
100 square miles. The hearing of station limis is ascertained at 
intervals by astronomical observations, smd the traverses are cor- 
rected by comparison with the sides of tlic Great. Trigonometrical 
Survey triangles, the errors heing proportionatcly distributed. Thus 
corrected, the work of the Maibas llevonue Survey adapts its<df 
exactly to Lambton’s triangulation. At every tri-junction point 
the boundaries of villages are marked by masonry pillars, two feet 
square and three feet high. 

Captain Priestley commenced work with an establishment con- 
siting of 18 surveyors and deputy surveyors, 30 survey amins, 30 
gomastahs, 20 draftsmen and computers, 77 peons and measurers, 
and 19 station markers, at an annual cost of Rs. 31,338. Mr. Ncwill 
was appointed superintendent of the new assessment, and the two 
officers worked in concert. In 1857 two taluks, one in Sotith 
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Aroot and the other in Trichindpallij were siupyeyed. In 1858'the 
siuarey was commenced in the Edjmahendri district; in 1859 MaJa- 
lipatain was taken up ; and in 1860 there wete parties in NeUor, 
Triohindipalli, and Salem. 

In 1859 a survey was undertaken of the impoltant coffee-growing 
dlp^trict of Wynaad, under Lieutenant Hessey, who had h^n working 
wth Captain Priestley since 1866, and had, by his untiring exertions, 
‘diffiht|ibuted much to the success of the experimental survey in South 
Aircoti The main object of the Wynaad Survey was to define the 
boundaries of the coffee estates, and Lieutenant Hessey begtm it in 
. the Nellumaad XJmshum near Manantawaddy, thepnncipal station. 
The district had been surveyed as a part of Malabar by Captain 
Ward in 1826,^ who fiixed 16 stations from those of Lamhton’s 
Triangulation ; but the sites of villages and pagodas are said to have 
been very loosely laid down in Ward’s survey. Hessey conxmenced 
‘work m 1860, forming a system of secondary triangulation from 
Ward’s points, and filling in the detail by the plane table. 

A lithographic press, with a suitable staff, was established at 
Madras, under l^Cr. Paezensky, for the publication of tho taluk and 
village maps, and during 1869 the number printed was 145, com- 
prising 4,495 copies. The work of the Madras Revenue Survey, 
which has been conducted under the superintendence of Colonel 
Priestley from tho first, is still progressing.® 

In 1861 and 1852 the Nilgiri and Kfindah hills were surveyed, 
under the superintendence of Colonel Ouchterlony. The map is iu 


16 sheets, on a scale of 1,000 feet to an inch, and is accompanied by 
a geographical and statistical memoir.® 

Tip to the end of 1873-74 the revenue survey of * eight dis- 


• TinnevelU. Nellor. 


tricts had been completed and the suryey of 


Trichinapalli. Kurnul. 
Salem. Kistna. 

Chingalpat. Godavaii. 

t Madura. Nortli Arcot. 
Coimbator. Cuddapah, 
Nilgiris, Balltiri. 

Malabar. Gaujam. 


feight was iu progress. The completed area 
amounted to square miles 38,290 surveyed 
and plotted in fields on the scale of 5 chains 
= 1 inch. The extent completed in the 
districts xmder survey was square miles 8,818. 
There were also square miles 4,296 of partly 


See page 76. “ 

^ For an account of the Madras Bevenue Survey, see thevoluminuouseoirespondence 
published in the Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, iTo. LIII. 
(1858) and No. LXXIV. (1863.) 

s PnbliBhed in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” XV. p. L Alafr. 
presented to Parliament. , ’ 
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w<^k in these eight districts. The extent of country 
tf^^egK^hioally surv^ed and mapped reached square miles 51,996 

i»lS74 

Dedueting. 360 sq^e miles of special surveys, the cost of the 
Nilgiri wiiia Sli636 square miles of completed work, including 

Sherveroy do. tie items only on which the original estimate W5U3 

Sk^tation i'll the ^sed, was Ks. 5,324,406 or (532,440/. 12«.) or 3|d. 

Neiiambur Valley, per acre. Including the various items which hava 
Madras 1 owS. from time to time been debited to survey by 

changes in the mode of preparing accounts, the cost came to 
Ks. 6,486,120 1(648,612/.), or 4fc/. per acre. 

The excess of assessable area brought to light by the survey ranges 
firom 2 to 23 per cent., the average being about 12 per cent. Of 
the 38,290 square miles, deducting' 26 per cent, (an extremely 
liljeral margin) for waste and unprofitable land, there remain 28,700 
square miles which have been hitherto counted as only 25,600 for 
assessment purposes. Taking the average assessment of the Presi- 
dency at E.S. 1-14-0 or 3«. 9c/. per acre, the addition of square miles 
3,100 or 1,984,000 acres to the taxable area would represent an 
annual gain to the State of Ps. 37,20,000 or 872,000/., supposing 
that it were taxed at the existing average rate. 

The average size of survey fields is about two acres, and the 
approximate number meastured and plotted in the eight completed 
districts is 7,000,000. 

The reduction of the results of the Madras Survey to maps of con- 
venient size has made some progress. But the truth is that Colonel 
Priestley and his staff have as much to do as they can possibly get 
through, and there is no machmery for utilizing their work for geo- 
graphical purposes. There can now be no doubt that the abolition of 
the office of Deputy Surveyor General at Madras, in 1834, was a great- 
mistak e. The beautiful old Military Institute Maps of the early 
part of the century remain in manuscript. They were used for the 
sheets of the Indian Atlas, but have never been published on their 
own most useful scale of an inch to a mile. Since those maps w(;re 
drawn, geographical interests have somewhat languished in the 
Jlladras Presidency. Yet a good deal has been done at various 
times. Colonel Scott, the Quartermaster General of. the Madras 
army, compiled an excellent map of the Presidency on two sheets, 
on a scale of 24 miles to the iuch, in 1863. Large maps of the 
^p^^iesidanoy on a scale of 8 miles to the inch, showing all the works 
Of ixiigatiou,^ finished and in progress, have been compiled for the 
Seoretaiy of State, frdm juformatiou supplied by the supeiinteudiag 
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engineers, in 1860, 63, 64, and 69. In 1862 a map shoving the 
extent of cotton cultivation, on a scale of 24 %nil^ 16 th^ indt, 
was published to illustrate the ofGieial cotton hapli*1^6k. Maps of 
the taluks have also been compiled from the old ^Uryeys on a scale 
of two miles to an inch, and published, but they are meagre, and 
contain few of the names given on the original* maps. A map of 
the Tanjor irrigation channels, of the Denkanikota range, showing 
the Salem forests, some road maps, and a few others, have also been 
engraved. But much remains to be done. 

Brom the commencement of operations to 1874 the Madras Survey 
was connected witli 264 Great Trigonometrical Survey stations. 
The average error per mile shown by the test of comparing the 
distance obtained by the Madras Survey of a side of the G. T. S. 
Tidangulation with the G. T. S. records is 7’ 61 feet. 

Photo-lithography has been employed for reduction and repro- 
duction of maps since the beginning of 1873. 

Colonel Priestley has deposited a most interesting series of docu- 
ments with till' Geographical Department of the India Office, to 
illustrate all the different stages of the Madras Bevenuo Survey 
work. I’m' this purpose one village is taken, tliat of Vellappakkam, 
in the Ponneri taldk of the Chingalpat district, and the whole of 
its survey and demarcation records are given in regular order, from 
the original field books to the lithographed copy of the village map. 
Then follow a specimen of a taldk map, of a topographical map, 
the demarcation and survey rules, and other documents. They are 
deposited in a separate case, so that anyone can obtain a clear idea 
of the system by one or two hours study 


1 Yillagf? Map Records : — 
Laud Register. 


Bouudary find 
Fieltl Book. 

Minor Circuit Field Book. 
Araeen’s Sketches. 

Am eon’s Field Book. 
Boundary Traverse. 
Kliandam Traverses. 
Minor Circuit Traverses. 


Kliandam Circuit 


.Area Lists. 

Manuscript Map showing process of 
jdotting fields. 

Taluk Maps. 

Maps of Madras Town. 

Specimen Plane Table Square. 
Topographicfil Maps. 

Demarcation Rules. 

Survey Rules. 


Computation Papers. 

Extract from Main and Village Traverses for Distances between G. T. S'tatio^s. 
Comparative Statement of Distances between G. T. and Revenue Surveys. 

Average eost of survey moasuroments per square mile. 

There is also an excellent Index Map of the Madras Revenue Survey, showing ilie 
areas completed, the areas in progress, the intermediate spaces topogmphically surveyei), 
IUM|,$hose not yet taken up. , . ; 
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Department in the Madras Presidency was only 
hroug^to its preseint strength in 1865-66. It is composed of 8,377 
made-up of 24 officers, half military, half civilians, 80 upper 
asdMSfdili^tes, 1,8^ surveyors, clerks, and draughtsmen, and 1,518 
Sgrv^ts:(i.^., cl^i|h and offsetmen, &c. &c.). 

. ,;ln. 1876-6 out of 125,886 square miles in the Madras Presidency 
40)407 had been completed as village maps on the 16-mch scale, 
aptd 3,655 were in progress. Of the Zemindarry and hilly tract? 
17,898 square miles had been completed on scales of 4, 2, and 
1 inch, and 1,480 were in progress ; besides 3,000 topographically 
spirveyed 1^ a party from Bengal. The total surveyed was thus 
66,985 square miles, leaving 15,553 square miles of the Revenue, 
and 44,398 of the Topographical Sm-vey to be completed. As regards 
publication, 13,420 village maps, 75 taluk maps, and 7 district 
maps are already available. The total expenditure in Madras, on 
surveys, was 71,824^. 

. Colonel Priestley, who had conducted the Madras Revenue Survey 
since it was commenced in 1857, retired in July 1876. He was 
succeeded by his assistant. Major W. H. Hessey, who went home 
‘.on sick leave in Pebruary 1877, when Major Do Oourcy Scott, 
R.Ei, yho had formerly been on the Ordnance Survey of England, 
took acting charge of the Department. 

The Bombay Revenue Survey is, perhaps, the best and most 
perfect for revenue pmposes, and it has xmdoubtedly conferred 
enormous benefits on the people. But it is not so useful for general ; 
purposes of mapping and geography, as the village maps arc mere * 
rough plans, and can with difficulty be made use of in the compila- 
tion of maps, on convenient scales. The careful elaboration of the 
ordinal design of the Bombay system is due to Sir George "Wingate., 
and his labours, extending from 1836 until he received the weU- 
eamed recognition of his great services in 1866, resulted in the 
.admirable system of administration which.has proved so efficacious 
in promoting the revival of agriculture in the Presidency. The 
^pmatibns of the Survey form the basis of the revenue administra- 
HoUr The system is ryotuoar, and the first object was to detcxmijie 
of the fields, and thus to form the unit ©r basis of the Survey, 
'.dh 'which., the cess should be placed. Tim smallest ‘amount of stock 
:|(dth^W oa-ii caiTied on is one pair of bullocks, the ' 

area to be niea'Sured separately and to be constituted a 
as it is called, was therefore fixed at what two bullocks 
{dough. area to be measured and constituted 
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a sejUKcate “ mmher " must not exceed the means 
of i^ote io cultivate, so that it may easily be made the;.si:d)jeot 
sale or transfer. The maximum area was fixed at what four hoUOGl^S 
can plough. Thus the Survey “ mmberg ” were fixed at what oah 
pair of bullocks could plough up to" double that size. This yaries 
from 20 to 40 acres for dry crops to from 4 to 8 acres for rice 
cultivation. 

The first operation is for the settlement officer to settle disputes, 
and finally fix the village boundaries, which are marked by stone 
pillars. A series of detached earthen mounds are raised to demar- 
cate the limits of “ numbers," and these plots of land are defined 
on the map by continuous black lines. In order to facilitate the 
settlement of disputes, topographical features and permanent marks 
are noted, such as watersheds, nullahs, roads, temples, tanks, wells, 
fruit trees, and boundary pillars. 

The field operations of the village surveys are conducted by a 
European assistant and 20 native measurers. The European makes 
no original survey himself, his duty being to supervise and test the 
work, which he does by going over 10 per cent, of it, the errors 
allowed being 1 per cent, for survey numbers of above 6 acres, 2 i 
percent, when they are under ,6 jcr^, and 3 per cent, for 8mallj[ 
garden or rice numbers. The instruments of the native measurer 
"cohsist of a chain 33 feet long, in 16 links, a square chain being 
called a ffoonta, 40 of which. go to an acre. The areas are calcu- 
lated in acres and goontaa. He also lias a pair of compasses, and a 
diagonal scale showing chains and links (called avnas), A base 
line is measured from the boundary on one side of a villa^ to the 
opposite one, and all the first numbers are measured along this base. 
The plotting of the map on the base line is effected by the principle . 
of the triangle, each number being broken up into iptemal triangles 
and trapezoids by chaining, and the scale is 8 or 16 inches to the 
mile, according to the average size of the survey numbers. AU the- 
work in the field is finally entered and abstracted in a Hair fiehl hook. 
As soon as the surveying work is finished, the registers and doifin- 
ments embodying the results are sent to the classing brani^, in 
which the relative value of the soil and water in each numbaRli^j 
to be determined, with a view to fixing the assessment. 

The classing is a very complicated and elaborate sfstem^ 'aMiji, 
shows with what extreme care the true value of each field is »?qer^ 
tained. Numerous considerations are brou^t into account, vriiidi are > 
classed under three heads, namely, the distance firom the village site^ . 
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capability, and the nature of the water supply, 
; r capability, not only are tlie soils divided into 

( and gravelly, buithe depth of the soils is also taken 

Ccmsid^ation, and the land is thus divided into nine classes, from 
pure blank deep soil to the poorest and thinnest gravelly soil, More- 
the land is also rated with reference to eight other considera- 
tions called faults,*^ Thus the elements for settling the value of -a 
‘Survey dumber are, 1, convenience of position; 2, colour of soil; 
8, depth of soil ; 4i, faults ; 6, water supply, which again is divided 
into six classes,* When the classing is completed the amount of 
the assessment is fixed, and it is another very complicated question 
to decide what can safely be taken by the State and still leave a 
sufdcient surplus for the ryot, to render him capable of improving 
his circumstances and extending his cultivation. This is done by 
examining the averages of former settlements, but many other con- 
siderations come into the account, and the final result was generally 
a (XJnsMerable reduction. A new era of prosperity and progress was 
inaugurated by this admirable Sxirvey, which, so far as the adminis- 
trative results are concerned, is the best in India. But the import- 
ance of making the Survey available for general use in the 
compilation of maps was lost sight of, and the topographical sur- 
veyors in Gujrht have found great difficulty in making use of the 
revenue village maps. 

" Revenue Survey and Assessment Atlas of the Khandesh 
CoUeotorate ” was. published at Bombay in 1876, and it is much 
to be desired that a similar Atlas should be prepared for the other 
CoUeotorates of the Presidency. The Khandesh Atlas consists of 


^ faults, which are noted by certain signs in the classer’s field book, are- 

1. Mixtur.e of minute nodules of limestone. 

2. Mixture of sand. 

* 3* Sloping surface. 

Want of cohesion in the soil. 

3- Mixture impeiwious to water. 

Iiiability to he swept over by running water. 

Y* Surface springs causing excess of water. 

8. £farge limeslpne nodules, 
of water are— 

1st. From a good tank or river, with supply untiL*AprII.* 

; Similar to the above, but land more elevated. 

Dependent partly on rains. 

S^l more elevated land irrigated from a canal. 

The same as the 4th, but on which no after-crop can be 'ruiaed. 
fill* Dependent wholly on rain. 

N 2 
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a gfemexal map of the Collectorate showmg each taluJc^ acoompaQia4/ 
"by s^tistical tables giving the details of tbe stiirveyed area, of . the* 
element, of cultivation, of occupation and population, and cl 
houses, vrells, live stock, and agricultural in^lements^ Then foUcnr 
■isSipB of each taluk with similar tables. 

The Survey and Settlement of the Haidarabad Assigned 
was commenced in 1860, and has been conducted on the Tkmibay 
system of measuring and classing. The tVhole suftey il now. 
completed with the exception of the classi&oatioan of thd 4^ in 
29 villages, and the assessment of 712. The Bombay system htss 
also been adopted for the Mysor Eevenue Survey. 

It will have been seen that the work of surveyors and that‘(^ 

^ settlement officers - are very closely connected. Hie first opesraiion 
of all brings the settlement officer on the scene to arrange ffisputcn 
and fix the village boundaries. Then the siirveyOrs step m and 
measure the ground, and afterwards the settlement offioere again 
take up the vvork and classify and assess the fields or tillages, as 
the case may be. Hence it is essential that there should be complete 
: agreement between the revenue and surveying officers, and that the 
I latter should thoroughly understand the requirements of the settle- 
ment and all the details that should be recorded for fiscal pulses. 
But there is no reason why this understanding should not exist, and 
why the excellent revenue system of classing and assessing, such as 
prevails in Bombay, should not co-exist with a survey on rigorously 
exact principles, turning out village maps which' would form materialB 
for those geographical and general purposes, attention to Which is 
I also important and, indeed, essential to efficient administration. 

Colonel Laughton has now completed the survey of the town and 
island of Bombay. It was commenced on the Ist of October 1866, 
and completed on the 23rd of November 1872, at a cost of 31,0067. 
towards which the municipality contributed 6,0007. ; but allowing for 
the sale of maps,* the actual outlay wiQ only be 20,0007. Th^ area 
surveyed is 22 square miles, 149 acres. 

The first regular survey of Bombay, for defining not oaedy the 
boundaries of the Company’s property, but also those of bidding 
of the inhabitants and for specifying the nature of the tehuri^ -yms 
undertaken in 1811, and completed in 1827, imder Ct^tainTate and 
Colonel Dickinson.^ The fort and old town were bn a scale of 40 feet 
to an inch, and the remainder of the island partly oh IQD 
on 300 feet to an inch. The cost was 16,8007. The great ebangea in 


’ See page 82 . 
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jfeat#es of landed ptoperty since 1827, and the additions to the 
■:0;0tk -q£' island by recltwnations of foreshores, necessitated isiiw 
9»i|>s ;* ahdt ^ survey of the island, in much greater detail, 
iwM8 icons^uently found to he urgently required. The scales sanc- 
i^ctised 100 feet to an inch for the fields and open coiintry, and 
Mi feet to, sin^incdi for the fort and native town. Captain Nasmyth, 
of the freat Trigonometrical Survey of India, triangulated the 
island, aM fixed a series of points as a basis for chain measurements ; 
and Colonel Laughton undertook the detailed work of surveying 
each separate property. The comers of properties were fixed by 
.^cast-iron marks^ The outlines of high-water mark at spring tides 
;and high-water joaark at ordinary or neap tides have been carefully 
Md -dos^ all round the island. Levels liave been taken at every 
300 feet along the principal roads, and all the hills have been 
carefully and accurately contoured to every 10 feet. All the 172 
sheets am of (me universal size (3 feet by 2 feet), and everything is 
plotted up to the marginal lines, which are actually projected 
parallel to the lines of meridian and latitude. Besidcjs these sheets, 
which ate on a very large scale, there is a reduced map of the island 
in two sheets, which are extremely useful. It is on a scale of 400 
feet to an inch, and the sheets are 6^ feet long by 6 feet broad. 

The Government of Bombay have ordered measures to be taken 
,ibr the maintenance of the boundary marks, and a law will bo 
enacted to ensure a recognition of the record that has been made of 
the several properties. Much credit is due to Colonel Laughton 
for the accuracy and skill with which this difidcult and important 
survey has been executed. 
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SUPPLY OP IJrSTRUMBNTS POB THE INDIAN 

SURVEYS. ‘ : . 


The superiority of modem surveys rests mainly on the perfeet^oi^ 
to which the manufacture of instruments has attained. Ob^erveis 
in the old days were as careful and thoughtful, hut this availed, thena 
little without the needful appliances. What could the most li^rned 
Hindu astronomer achieve with such instruments as Sir Robert 
Barker found on that terrace at Benares in 1777 ? — Quadrants with 
a 20-foot radius, and the arc carved on a stone wall, so that to take 
an angle a Brahman must have been slung in a bowline knotj and 
hoisted up and down with guys. Rough approximations would 
be all that an observer with such an instrument could hope for.^ 
When Englishmen became the rulers in India, the instruments 
they brought with them were certainly improvements on the wonder- 
ful structures in the observatories at Delhi and Benares; but at 
first the difference was not so very great. Reuben Btorow,*in 
starting upon a Government survey, had to borrow his tools anyhow, 
and complained that among them he got a wretched . quadrant from 
Captain Ritchie.® It was probably such an instrument as Bmce took 
with him to Abyssinia, which it required four men to carry. 

Colonel Lambton was in constant difficulties with his instruments, 
for, though he was eventually provided with the beat that thfe aflasts 
of that period could produce, he had no means of getting repairs 
done, and no trusty coadjutor in England to refer to, until Ca|l||alu 
Kater weht home. It will be* remembered how, when tli0 |^y 
carried away, , and the great theodolite was violently bumped 
the tower of the pagoda at Tanjor, Lambton shut himself up ^ A 
tent for weeks, and repaired the damage with his own hands/ Wh^ 
in the evening of his days, difficulties arose respecting the meiSuriii^ • : 

. ' ■■■ 

^ An account of the Bramin’s Observatory at Benares,” by Sir Bobert Bibker 
(May 1777). PhUotopMoal Tr<f$uaetiont, vol. Ixix., pt. 2. See also 
Ancient and Modern,” by FitzEdward Hall. 

• See page £6. • * Seepage 4. 
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f lie felt the want of a proper system for the supply and 

testing instruments. In those days it was the custom of the 
' serTioe, until the first Burmese war, for ofldcers to supply their own 
histrumehts. Colonel Hodgson^ when he was surveying, had instm- 
ipcmts and hooks of his own to the value of Rs. 13,000, and nothing 
belon^ng to .Government. As Surveyor Goneral he considered this 
to be a better system than the supply by contract, and declared that 
the instruments sent out for the Revenue Survey of 1821, by contract, 
were not such as a good observer would consent to use. 

Everei^ saw these evils, and provided a remedy. He personally 
superintended every detail in the construction of his instruments 
wMe ho' was in England, watching then* progress day after day, 
and examining them at every stage. When he returned to India 
with th<!m in 1830, he took an accomplished maker, Mr. Barrow, 
out with him, and established a mathematic.al instrument manu- 
factory at Calcutta. Yet even these precautions w'cre insufficient, 
and when Colonel Everest began to observe with the large astro- 
nomical circle he found that it was top heavy from faults in the 
construction, and unreliable. Again the Superintendent of the 
Survey was thrown upon his own resources, and, with the aid of Syud 
Mohsim invented and applied the remedy with his owm bands.* 

Mr. Barrow was established at the head of a useful factory at 
Calcutta, where instruments of all kinds could be re})aircd, and much 
good work done. Indeed the second great theodolite, known as 
Barrow’s theodolite, which has measured the angles of several of the 
TrigUnometrical Series, was made at the mathematical instrument 
manufactory, under Colonel Everest’s direction. Hie gi-aduation 
of the circle was performed by Mr. Barrow, and the instrument was 
built out of old musket barrels, and parts of Colonel Lambton’s 
-trusty old theodolite that was damaged by a blow against the pagoda 
at Ikmjor. Lambton’s old zenith sector is laid up in ordinary at 
iOalcutta. When Mr. Barrow retired he was succeeded by Syud 
a, native of Arcot, possessed of great mechanical talent. 
Coibnel Everest, like most men of genius, had a sort of intuitiv(3 
perception in selecting the right man, and at once singled out Syud 
as an able mechanician. He vjas right. • This native of 

i I Xheilrst bases were measured with wooden rods. Colonel Roy, after a careful 
sedea of experiments on the dilatation of various bodies, adopted glass tubes 20 fet t 
long* Then the 100-foot steel chains came into use ; and iioally the compensation 

-bari ‘ ■ 

» See page 89. 
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-IndilA, Ihougli ho could not read English, would have feiten alsai^^ 
place even among European instrument fakers.- Wbien he died 
his place was taken by a mechanician from Mr. OookeV establish- 
ment at York, and the factory continues to tupi out plenty of tuflul 
work. 

But all important instruments, and all that requite nicety aid 
accuracy in their construction, must still be made in Europe ; and, 
moreover, they must have the benefit of scientific supervision of the 
highest order if they are to prove efficient, in such a service as the 
Indian Survey. It was obvious that the Superintendent of the Survey 
could only occasionally be in England, at intervals of several yeais, 
while the supervision of instruments was a constant requirement. 

In 1862 the supply of a complete new set of instruments was 
sanctioned for the Groat Trigonometrical Survey, a^d in .the following 
year the importance of having all instruments for Jqdia subjected 
to special scientific examination became apparent* ? 

It would bo impossible to find half a dozen men in England who 
combine the experience of India, knowledge of the highest branches 
of mechanical science, fertility of resource, and inventive genius, 
which are required in the officer to whom the superintendence of 
the snanufactory of instruments for the Indian Surveys can be 
properly entrusted. Most fortunately the services of Colonel Strange 
were secured, an officer who possessed all these qualifications. 
Colonel Strange was a member of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
from 1847 to 1860. It will be remembered that he conducted the 
Western Longitudinal Series, superintended the measurement &f thf> 
Kardchi base, and for a short time was in charge of the Coast 
Series.^ He thus had had considerable practical experience in trigo- 
nometrical surveying, while his mechanical genius, and knowledge 
of mathematical, geodetical, and astronomical instruments, was not 
surpassed by any man in England. ; 

In 1862 the Secretai^ of State for India entrusted Colonel Strange , • 
with the task of designing and superintending the construc^to of la 
set of geodetical and astronomical instruments of the first 
for the Great Trigonometrical Survey .; and in 1863 he was appointed 
to examine and test all instruments ordered for India. 

A set of instruments was ' required for the efficient discharge, of 
\i8 duties, and a special observatory for testing was* an : 

necessity. The provision of these requisites was sanction^ Id lUlMi i 


^ See pages 108 and ll4. 
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S, akd the observatory was eroeted at the warehotise of ihe 
Sfe^ I^^rtmen^ of'ttip India Office inBelvidere Eoad (Lambeth), 
yliere-jpolonel.St^ office was. established. 

dPhe site of the observatory at Lambeth is on the banks of the 
®ianiea, close to a railway, an^ is exposed to much vibratory motion ; 
while it is essential to secure rest and complete isolation for the 
proper examination of astronomical and geodetical instruments. 
Colonel Strange found it necessary to pierce right through the 
London clay, and established a basis on the underlying gravel, in 
order to ensure stability for his instruments during the process of 
testing. 

Bor this purpose twelve screw piles were wormed into the gravel, 
which here hes 24 feet below the surface of the London clay. Broad 
heads of cast iron were keyed upon the top of the piles ; and stone 
slabs wore laid bn the pile heads, the space beneath being filled in 
for a depth of * three feet with concrete cement. A circular platform 
of brick work was built on the flag stones. A solid column of 
masonry was then erected in the centre, and two semi-circular 
segments of wall were raised round the circumference. In order to 
secure complete isolation between the observer and the instruments 


resting on the piled foundation, the wooden flooring, between the 
central column and the circular waU, lies upon beams which are 
supported from beyond the brick work built over the piles. The 
observer thus walks on the floor, without shaking, or affecting in any 
way, the instruments on the wall or column. The floor is reached 
by a flight of stairs. 

‘ This arrangement is on the principle designed by Sir George 
Everest for the towers of observation in India, a central column for 
the instrument, with complete isolation for the observer. 

Bor the examination of graduated circles for taking horizontal 
, angles, the instrument is placed on the central column. Bour coUi- 
mators are fixed on different parts of the circular wall. These are 
horizontal telescopes containing marks for observation. In one there 
gre diagonally crossing spider threads, in another horizontally and 
yesrtioaUy crossing threads, in a third an artificial star or speck of 
li^t. The angular intervals between the collimators are 30°, tK)° 

: 120®, and 160°; m arrangement which’ admits of twelve different 
■ , being taken, by varying the sets of collimators. The positions 

V ^ also admit of alteration. The angles 

between them must hav? exactly the same values, whichever paft 
*1 of the eir<de is employed. This forms a severe and searching test. 
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^hei^ contrivfmoes in the roof of the observatcffy' fair 
observutionl of celestial bodies to be taken ; add vetMcal 
tratedi when necessary, by observing stars as they pass the meridian* 

•Biere ate two clocks, built into the circular wall, one for mean, 
the other for sidereal time, the mean time clock being connected by 
rfeotrio wires with Greenwich. 

The methods for testing spirit levels and telescopes to smaM 
surveying instruments are equally complete and searching. These 
operations are performed in the observatory. 

In another room, in the body of the building, are the standard 
barometer and thermometer. They have been compared at the 
observatories at Blew and Greenwich, and it is an important fact that 
the two comparisons do not exactly agree. So that there is no fixed 
standard in England to which observations can be referred, a 
deficiency which Colonel Strange brought to the notice of the 
Eoyal Society ; but no steps have yet been taken to remedy this 
defect in physical science. Colonel Strange, therefor^ gave the error 
on both for every instrument that passed, and was sent out to India. 

Every kind of meteorological instrument is tested and examined. 
There is a most ingenious contrivance for comparing the aneroids. 
They are placed in a reservoir connected with the receiver M an 
air pump in such a way that the channel of communication is 
crossed by a diaphragm of porous porcelain. When the receiver of 
the air pump is exhausted to a certain degree, the exhaustion of 
the reservoir containing the aneroids goes on Yery gradually through 
the porcelain. Thus the action of the instrument is exactly the 
same as it would be in the pocket of a man slowly amending a 
mountain. At every half inch of change the aneroid is compared 
with an accurate mercurial barometer.^ 

As many as 7,000 instruments of more than aJiundred different 
VindH are examined yearly, and the number is largely on the increase * 
The system, ably and thoroughly worked out by its talented founded^ 
and inventor, .is a complete success. 

« .. - ■ I 

i.See an article by Dr. Mann, in the Quarterly Journal' of Seknee^r^s^aSsA. 
« lie Lambeth Observatory,” which gives an excellent popular account CJoMd 
tStrango'a operations. The article is also printed in Seientifie Opinion in tile niu^l^ 
for July 2 Ist and 28th, and August 4th, 1869. ^ 

• It is curious to compare the return of instruments in store in the ^ce of 
Surv^or ■Ooneral and in use in the surveys, which was driven up IjyCotenel Hodgs^j 
in 1828, with Colonel Strange’s Betum, showing the number of instruments 
iai«68 and 1869. 
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Ihe foUowiiig system was adopted by Oqjonel Strange. All 
pmttem instruments tfrere abolished, for he considered patterns to be 
an obstacle to improvement, and no two batches of important instru* 
"were sent out by him which were identicUl in construetion. 
the abolition of patterns added enormously to his labour, and 
the inventive faculty constantly on the sti’etch. A sufficient 
amount of competition, both in price and quality, was ensured by 
omployihg at least two makers for each separate class of instruments. 
At the Mune time competition in price was abolished. This was 
fcomeidy the chief, if not the only competition relied on, and the 
consequence was that the prices became such as no really good 
conscientious maker could compete with. The supply thus fell 
into fifth-rate hands. The selection of makers was made chiefly 
with reference to two points, character and general manufacturing 
powta* in the first place, and secondly special knowledge of particular 
brmiches of the profession. Thus makers of meteorological instru- 
mentsfwere seldom distinguished for the excellence of their surveying 
instruments. All instruments were subjected to rigorous inspection, 
Colonel Strange’s decision on them being accepted, in every contract, 
as final. , 

C(fiouel Strange’s most absorbing work was the designing and 
superintendence of the construction of the grand new set of instru- 
ments for the Trigonometrical Survey. They consist of a great 
theodolite with a three-foot horizontal circle, and two zenith sectors, 
by Troughton and Simms ; two five-foot transit instruments, and two 
smaller ones by Cooke of York ; two 12-inch vertical circles by 
Bepsold of Hamburgh ; two galvanic chronographs for registering 
transit observations, by MM. Secrctan and Hardy of Paris ; and 
three astronomical clocks by Frodsham. The five-foot transit in- 
struments have very powerful telescopes of five inches clear aperture, 
with a hollow axis of aluminium bronze, cast in one piece. They 
are provided with four levels for rendering the axis horizontal ; and 
Ibere are peculiar methods for adjusting the axis vertically and 
azimutbally, the object sought being to exclude shake, obviate 
j^rain* and cause the expansions to take place from the centre out- 
wards. These adjustments are exceedingly, delicate in their action, 
imd Yery stable.^ These instruments Have since arrivM in India. ’ 

^ ; ^ instrument and zenith sector, to be used ou the Great Tri|i^no- 

of India, for the determination, respectively, of longitude and latitude, 
jiqr Lieotenant Colonel A Strange, F.B.S . — Proceedings of the 'Royal Society^ No, 90, 






On October 16th, 1866, Colonel Str^ge subiiJ^.^|iVi|^ 

On March §rd, 1873, hq sent in another interesliii!^’’'^'^^ 

On the results of 10 years’ experience of the working 

When Colonel Strange was first appointed there 
of instrument siipplied to India which was not fkidlty, 
respect of form, principle, workmanship, or maternd, an^l 
in all these respects. Parallel rulers were not pcml^ 
indicated anules enormously in error, scales and 
incorrectly graduated, spirit levels were imperfect, 
enormous errors, and the more elaborate instruments, is 
dolites and levels, stood in need of thorough reform in 

The groat improvement effected by Colonel Strangd ‘1^^ 
attained by three measures, the abolition of patterns, the '^11 
of tenders, and a system of thorough inspection. 

The pattern system is an encouragement to the trade to t|iand 
still, and the result is the perpetuation of forms which have long 
been condemned and superseded by the advance of knowledge. But 
there is no finality in science. In no branch of human knowledge 
is there more rapid and extensive change. At the same time, a 
system of supply without patterns entails invention ^d j^ilful 
superintendence, and could not have been adopted unlesi the ser- 
vices of such an officer as Colonel Strange had been availaljle, who 
to unsurpassed knowledge of the use and construction of scientific 
instruments, added a practical acquaintance with Indian survey- 
ing acquired by many years of arduous service in the field. In 
December 1867, Mif. Thomas Cushing, an accomplished mechanic, 
trained under the eye of Mr. Thomas Cooke, of York, was appointed 
as Colonel Strange’s assistant. Under the colonel’s instructions he 
became qualified to inspect, adjust, and observe with every descrip- 
tion of scientific instrument and apparatus furnished to the Indim 
services. 

The system of employing makers of repute was substituted by 
Colonel Strange for that of tenders, but he gave orders to more 
than one for each class of instrument. This plan stimulated effort, 
and afforded the means of checking any augmentation of prices. 
Makers were called upon to give estimates, not tenders, for each 
of instruments. 

The instruments were subjected to rigorous inspeef^)^ imd to acti:^ 
trial before payment was made. This raised their pride, but at 
same time it greatly increased thdr accuracy.. In 1$66 th^^ 

4,148 instruments inspected, which cost 10,609{. In 1872 
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was 18,000, and the cost 20,845Z. The ntimber of 
instruments ordered through Colonel Strange was 
l^WftreraiJ. had to he individually carefully e^minod and 
required to he taken to pieces. The following was 
annual number of the most important kinds : — 


instroiuents 


cases - 


- 145 

Microscopes - 

- 17 

- 

Pentagraphs - 

- 10 

. 730 

Salinometors 

- 34 

25 

Hydrometers 

- 17 

- 20 

Telescopes - 

- 48 

- 406 

Levelling staves 

- 212 

- 45 

Prismatic compasses 

- 103 


|'jPt)raJ]^e remarked that the only just mode of viewing the 
otion, which he calculated at 3‘5V per cent, of the cost 
Ftii^strummts,^ was by looking on it as a per-centagc of the cost 
departments using the instruments ; and on this point he 
offe|bd the following calculation : — 

. iCy office is not kept up for its own sake, but for the sake of 
maintaining the efficiency of certain departments, such as the 
j^blic Works, the Surveys, and, to a certain extent, the Medical 
** and Educational Departments. It is as an integral part of those 
“ departments that the cost of instruments, including their inspec- 
“ jtion,' is rendered necessary and is to be justified. 

“ Viewing it in this way, I take the expenditure of late years on 
“ PubSc Works in India as between seven and eight millions 
“ (8,000, OOOZ.) per annum. ' 

“ The number cf instruments which would be supplied if no 
“ inspection existed would probably be the same as that supplied 
“ at present with inspection ; but one effeci; of efficient super- 
“ intendence must be, and has been, to raise the price of instra- 
“ ments. I held out no other expectation on being appointed, as 
“ I conceived one of the main objects in appointing me was to put 
** a stop to the supply of low-priced bad instruments by inferior 
“ makers. It is difficult to arrive exactly at the amount of this 
“ increase, which has alfected different kinds of instruments very 
“ uneqxiaJly, but I am quite sure that if I take it at 10 per cent, on 
“ the whole I shall be considerably over-estimating it. 

Average yearly cost of instruments for tbe last five years, 16,343/. The cost of 
huspection is 6844, being 350/. for the salary of Colonel Strange, 170/. for tlwit of 
Mr.^Cis|}hing, 64 /. for the Observatory attendant, being 3*57 per cent, on the 
oodt of the instruments* A commission agent would charge 5 per cenh for merely^ 
buying such instruments, without even pretending to submit them to any efiloient 
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** Taking the average cost of instruments for the last five yeans, 
“ as before, at 16,843Z., then 10 per cent, of this will be l,684i« 
“ We have then — 

“ Increased cost of instruments consequent on inspection - 1,634^. 

“ Colonel Strange’s salary - “ Y ■ ■ " • 3501 

“ Mr. Cushing’s „ - - ^ - - - 1701 

“ Observatory attendant - " f " •” ” 

Total - 2,2181 

“ Comparing this with 8,000, OOOZ. we find that the superintending, 
“ improving,- and inspecting of the instrument supply adds at present 
“ sixpence halfpenny per 1001, or about ^th of 1 per cent, to the 
“ cost of the departments to whose efficiency such superintendence, 
" improvement, and inspection contributes. I need make no 
“ remarks on this result.” 

Colonel Strange died on the 9th of March 1876, and was suc- 
ceeded in the duty of testing instruments by his assistant Mr.Cushing, 
whom he had himself trained for the work. 

Captain Waterhouse is the Superintendent of the Mathematical 
Instrument Department in India. In 1874-75 the number of 
instruments manufactured there was 3,999, repaired 2,391, and 
examined 2,067. 
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XIV. 

THE GEOLOGICAL SUEVEY OE INDIA. 


A Geological Survey of India\ regularly organized aiid working 
systematically, has now reached the twenty-second year of its 
existence^ Ever since cultivated Englishmen have been at 
work in India, in the surveying, military, clerical, or medical 
services, there have been keen observers of everything worth 
observing ; and the Indian rocks and minerals, viewed sometimes 
from a practical and* at others from a purely scientific point of 
view, have had their due share of attention. Thus there have 
been many geological reports on various Indian districts in the 
years preceding the regular establishment of the Survey; but it 
will only be possible to enumerate those that are best known. 

It will be remembered that when Sir George Everest first joined 
Colonel Lambton in 1818, he had with him, as a colleague. Dr. Voysey, 
who was surgeon and geologist to the Survey. This was probably 
the first official appointment of a geologist in India, ^ when the science 
was in its infancy, and Doctor Voysey’s papers refer to the Wernerian 
and Huttonian systems. He was sent by Colonel Lambton to 
reconnoiS'e the country in advance, as far as Agra. He accompanied 
Everest in his severe work on the Godavari, and was one of the 
earliest writers on the rocks of the Deccan. He explored the Nalla- 
Malla mountains between Cummum and Cuddapa and Amrabad 
north of the Kistna, and wrote an interesting account of the 
diamond mines in Southern India. He also wrote papers on the 
* building stones of Agra, and on petrified shells in the Tapti valley.® 
This able and zealous officer died of fever on his way to Calcutta 
in 1823. 


1 A Mr. Laidlaw was appointed as mineralogist and geologist to the Survey in 
Kumaun under Captain Webb (see page 81) in June 1817, but his allowances were 
stopped in 1818 , — Despatch from Lord Hastings^ Feb. 15th 1821. Laidlaw wa^ a 
very able man, and is said to have been badly treated. 

See ‘‘ Asiatic Researches,” xviii., p. 187, and :jcv., p.,429 and p. 120. Dr, Voy- 
eey’s Private Journal during 18)9 was published in the “Journal: of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” xix., p. ^1. See also “ Gleanings in Science,” ii., p. 27 (Calcutta 
1830). Dr. Voysey’s 1st and 2nd Reports on the geology of Haidarabad are in the 
“ Journal of the Asiatic Scoiety,” vol. ii,, pp. 298 and 392. Dr. J. H. Carter. speaki* of 
“ the sagacity, ability, and truthfulness which characterize Dr. Voysey’s observation 
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Dr. Voysey was followed by various other observers, who report^ i 
upon tihe rocks and minerals in different pai:ts of India. Oapi^' 
Dangerfield wrote a notice of the geology of Malwa, the r^lt 
careful observation, previous to 1823 and Capt^ EranMin, 
while executing the topographical survey of Bandalkhand in 1828, 
also rq)art^ on its geology.^ Colonel Sleeman discovered fosfflls 
near Jabalpur in 1830,® Dr. Spilllbury made further collection* 
and the geological investigations of Sir Andrew Waug^ and Major 
Eenny TaUyour have already been mentioned. Lieutenant Mnhis 
wrote upon the rocks of the country between Hoshangabad and 
Nagpur in 1834,® and in 1842 Dr. Adam described the rooks of 
Bandalkhand, north of Spilsbury’s work.® TJie E-ev. S. Hislop also 
wrote various papers on the geology of the Nagpur country,^ fnd 
in 1831 the Eev. E. Everest recorded his geological observations 
between Calcutta and Ghazipur. He also criticised Captain 
Franklin's work in a paper entitled “ The Sandstones of India.”* 
James Prinsep wrote papers, in his Joimial, on the fossil bones 
found in the Janma and Narbada valleys.® In 1854 Capiain 
NicoUs made large and valuable collections of fossils from the inter* 
trappean lacustiine limestone deposits at Sagar, and from the 
Narbada valley : and Lieutenant Keatingo coUeoted fossil ammo* 
nites and bivalves of what was supposed to be the Cretacean age, at 
■ Bagh, near the Narbada. 


There are some geological notices on the rocks of the Eewah 
table land, and other parts of India, in the valuable work of M. 
Jacquemont.'® 



^ Published in 1823 in Sir John Malcolm’s ‘‘ Central India,” ii. p; 320. 

2 Papers in' the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” and in the “Tr^sac- 
tions of the Geological Society.” 

3 “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” i. p. 456. 

^ Ihid., ii. p. 549, and xiii. pt. ii. p. 765. 

® Ibid., iii. p. 71, and xi. p. 20. 

« Ibid., vol. xi., p. 392. , 

7 There is an account of the inter-trappean freshwater and estuanne formaAtona 
the peninsula of India, by Mr. Hislop, in the “ Quarterly Journal of the 
Society/' xvi, p. 154 ; and Professor Owen described the fossil cranium of a 
dont reptile, obtained by Mr. Hislop from the sandstone of Mangoli, 60 mil^ of 
Nagpur, in the “ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,’* xi. pt? i. p. 

® “ Gleanings in Science,” iii. p. 129 and 207* 

® “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” iii. p. 396. 

10 « Yoj^e dans les Indes Orientales.” 
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jLtttotipn was* early turned to the coal bearing rocks of Bengal 
4md the Narbada ralley. Coal was known to exist in the ^)Amodar 
li^iley so long, ago as 1774, and was actually worked in 1777. Mr. 
if dues described the coalfields and opened mines in 1815,^ and in 
ilBSO i^ere were several collieries in the Rdniganj country. Mr. 
ISi^P wrote a paper on the ^ge of the coal strata in Western 
. Bengal, and a description of the coal fields in the Ddmodar valley 
by Mr, Homfray was published in 1842.® But the Eaniganj cohl 
field was first carefully examined and reported on by Mr. Williams 
in 1845, who was appointed Geological Surveyor to the East India 
Company.* Mr. Williams died of jungle fever at Hazaribagh in 
1849. The earliest explorer of the Narbada coal region was Colonel 
Ouseley, "who tried a quantity of the coal in 1838.* 

In 1833 Mr. Calder wrote a general review of the geology of 
India, which forms a sort of introduction to various geological 
papers in the 18th volume of “Asiatic Besearches,” by Franklin, . 
Voysey, Hardie, Jones, and Coulthard. • 

The most interesting geological work in India, before the com- 
mencement of the survey, was undoubtedly the examination of the 
Sawalakh hills by Dr. Falconer and Sir Proby Cautley, and the 
famous discovery of their wonderful fossil fauna. 

. Dr. Falconer took charge of the government gardens at Saharan- 
pur in 1^2, and at once began to investigate the geology of the 
Sawalakh hills. This is a ridge running parallel to the great chain 
of the Himilaya, and consisting of rocks of very late formation; In 
strictness the Sawalakhs are the range of hills rising from the 
plains between the Ganges and Jamna, but the term is often applied 
to the outermost ridge along the whole length of the Hirndlaya.’'* 
Herbert had examined and reported on the Sawalakh rocks when 
engaged on the survey ; “ but Captain Webb is said to have been 
the first to prove the existence of fossil bones. Yet they wiu'e 


1 “Description of the N.W. Coal District, stretching along the river Damoodah. ’ — 
Researches, xviii. p. 163. 

; • “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. xi. pt. ii. p. 723. 

8 “ A Geological Beport on the Damoodali Valley,”’ by D. H. Williams, Esq., late 
igleologicul Surveyor in the Sei-vico of the East Jndia . Company. (London, 18.50.) 
3 %^ woA was reprinted in Calcutta. 

, 8 “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” iv. p. 648. 

* TFh» T<»Mdl applied the name to the hills from Hardwar to the Sutlej. — “Memoirs,” 

p. «83. . . • 

, . * “ Jownal of the Asiatic Society,” vol. xi.. (App.) 

(19441.) 0 . ’ ' . . 
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known to lU. as long ago as 1360. Ij^&hta 
uuniarch, while ciitting through A hill with 60^000 
lead the waters of the Sursati into the Seliona, canie uj^ honiie 
l^laiits three yards long. 

Br. Falconer was led to expect the discovery from 
the rocks, and he had noted the ah^ve passage in Ferishta. ^ t|^t, 
thrift three officers, who have since linked their names indi^^^fy 
with the history of Indian irrigation, Sir Prpby Oautlcy*^ WilnaJlL 
Bak^, and Sir Henry Durand, were at work on those Jamna canialS) 
the heads of which are close to Dr. Falconer’s abpdeaf Sahfixanphx^ 
and he had them as fellow labourers in the same field of researci^»4- 

Falconer and Cautley both found fossil bones in 1831, andf3au^|r 
energetically followed up the search by blasting opera/tiohs in ‘^e 
KaJawala pass of the Sawalakh. These discoveries were not fortui- 
tous, but were results led up to by previous special study. In 1834 
Baker and Durand discovered the great ossiferouS deposit near the 
valley of the Markunda, below Nahun. Two days after th^ got 
their first specunens, Falconer was on the spot, and collected 300 
specimens of fossil bones within six hours. 

Thus was a sub-tropical mammalian fossil fauna brought to light, 
which was imexampled in richness and extent in any other, region 
then known. The history of the discovery is recorded in various 
papers publi8he<l in scientific journals, and the whole waS to have 
been embodied by Dr. Falconer in a great work entitled “ Fauna 
Antiqua Sevalensis.” It was commenced, and 1,123 specimens Were 
figured, but Dr. Falconer was not spared to complete it. He died 
in 1866, and all his papers bearing on this subject have been ably 
edited and published by Dr. Murchison.^ Dr. Eoyle, in his great 
work on the Himalayas, both figures and describes the Sawalakh 
fossils.* 

^ “ PalsBontological Memoirs and Notes,” by Hugh Falconer, 2 voIb. 1B68. ' 

His first account of the Sawalakh is in the “ Journal of the Ariatlc Soci^' of 
•Bengal,” i. p. 96. (1832). Gautley’s first memoir is in the “Asiatic BewaiifiM W^ ■" 
vol. xvi. In vol. xix. of the “ Asiatic Besearches ” are seven pi^iers 
Cautley, and Durand. On the fossil camel atp. 115, fossil tiger, p. 135,.fi3seil • 
p. 193. See also Baker’s papers in the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” hr. p.-fiOSi 694, 
706 i V. p. 729. There is also a paper by Cautley in the “ Geological TraneaetiiMui 
(2nd Series) ” v. p. 276 (1836). Gautley’s paper on a fossil giraffe in the Semdik is 
in the “Joumsd of the Asiatic Society,” vii. pt. ii. p. 658, aiul Falfionw's 
quadrumana of the Sewalik, ibid. vi. pt. i p. 354. • ■; 

* “ XHiistrations of the botany and other branches of the natxual .hirtoi7. of the .! 
Himalaya moontams,” by J. Forbes Boyle. (London, 1839. 2 vols.) > 
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. discoveries have thrown light upon the state of 

Ifidin;in ' i^ most remote ag^. On thar authority we may con- 
ceive an ancient sea to have occupied the valleys of the Indus 
{iii4 Qai)|^> washing the bases of the Himalaya on one side, and 
th^-'Vliidhya of tha Deccan on the other, and receiving all the silt 
bearish rivers ^irom both. ‘ In oouTse of time the sea was filled up, 
and tha alluvial valleys teemed with the animals whose bones are 
nflfw imheddied in the Sawalakh. Similar remains exist in Sindh. 
?BKey iveird ateo |ound by Mr. Orawfurd on the banks of the Irawadi 
in l826i! Ih. Spjhb^^ the Narbada valley, and by Captain 
on &e island of Perim in the gulf of Cambay.® Those 
’pomts iflidioate the vast area over which the Sawalakh animals of that 
rem^ ^riaary age roamed. There were mastodons, elephants, five 
species of hippopotami, rhinoceroses, giraffes, horses, pigs, camels, 
utags, antelope^^ hyaenas, dogs, and cats, monkeys, ostriches, and 
huge cranes.* "'Inhere are also the sivatherium, a bull the size of an 
elephant with four horns and a roman nose ; and the colossachelys 
atlas, a gigantic tortoise 6 feet high and 22 feet long. 

The u^eaval of a narrow belt of the plains of India, at the foot 
o£ the ‘Bim^layas, into hills 3,500 feet high, seems to mark the time 
when the present epoch commenced in India, as these hills form the 
grave and monument of an earlier and distinct fatma. 

The investigation of the Sawalakhs was followed by Colonel 
Bichard Strachey’s examination of the lofty ranges in their rear,® 
and by reports on the fossils of the Spiti Valley by Dr. Gerard* and 
Hutton.® Captain Henry Strachey also explored Western 
^Itet, including the remarkable alluvial plain of Gug4, which the 

1 Seethe account of the rocks and animal remains collected by Mr. Crawfurd in 
1826-27, on the banks of the Irawadi, by Dr. Buckland, in “ Crawfurd^s Embassy,” 

! iii,* Appf p* 148, and -in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Geological Society.” The collection 
bones of mastodons, rhinoceroses, hippotamuses, tapirs, oxen, deer, and 

, ^ Hi%el had a large collection of fossils from Perim. Captain Fulljames 

in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journy.!,” i. p. 233. See also 
** on the Island of Perim, in the Gulf of Cambay, by Lieut. Sthcrsey,” Bombay 
; Society's Journal^ vol. ii. Dr. Faleoder described t^e Perim fossils 

Journal of the Geological Society,” i. p. 356. 

V ^ Qoarterly Journal of the GeQlogical Society,” vii, p. 292. 

' * ^ ’ ** A^ialib BeeMrchesi,” zviii. pt. ii. p. 238. 

1 I ^ Journal of the Asiatic Soc^et^ of Bengal.” *(1841 ,) p. 198. 
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’$112 , CAPTAIN N2WJB0LD. . 

SatleJ has excavated to the depth of a full vertical ' 

Thomson, in his journey through Ladak to the EacakorUm p^s in 
1848, made very careful geological notes.® 

The peninsula of India has been examined and reported vn|>oh 
several ardent geologists. .Colonel Sykes has written upon ^ : 

formation of the Deccan,® and Df. Malcolmson’s paper oh hf 
the eastern portion of the great basaltic region had for its oli^ect an 
endeavour to arrive at a conclusion respecting the age of the basi^ 
which is spread over 200,000 square miles on the plateau Of thi0 
Indian peninsula. The fossils were collected in 1832, on the Sichel 
hills, which extend from the junction of the Wurda andOodapm^ 
towards Aurangabad.^ , * ,• 

But perhaps the most eminent of the Indian ^ological observere 
of those days was Captain Newbold,. the Assistant Eesident at 
Kamdl, an officer who had entered the army in 1827. He mad'e* 
several careful sections across the peninsula, and reported upon the 
whole region south of a line drawn from Ganjam to Bombay. No 
formation has attracted more attention than the laterite, a rook 
peculiar to India, which was first noticed and named by Dr. 
Buchanan, in his work on’ Malabar. Cai)tain Newbold described 
it very fully as a reddish brown tubular and cellular clay, more pr 
less indurated, and often impregnated with iron. The .air-exposed 
surface of laterite is hard and glazed, but a few inches below 
the surface it becomes softer, and is cut out in blocks with 
a spade, hardening after exposure to the atmosphere. It is Used ‘ 
largely for building and for repairing roads, and, among other 
edifices, the arcaded Inquisition at Goa is built of laterite. The 
laterite formation covers the western coast almost continuously from 
Bombay to Cape Comorin, and generally from the sea to the foot of 


1 “ physical Geography of Western Tibet,” in the S. G. S. Journal, voL xxSi. 
p, 1. Henry Strachey is a Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

a “ Western Himalaya and Tibet. A journey during the years 1847-^” 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. (1852.) . * 4 ; 

8 « Colonel Sykes on the- Geology of a portion of the Dukhan.” Tiraoiiaki 

1836.) Re-printed from the “ li'ansactions of the Gi^logical Society,* tdL iv., 
(Second Series.) . / ’ ' . . ' 

4 « Transactions of. the Geological Society,” v. p. 537. Dr. Malcolmsonj-ii^^: 
S^retary to the Bombay Branch of thp Asiatic Society, died at 
Talley, while engaged in the pursuit of Ifis favourite science, in 
a notice of him in the “ Bombay Times ” of Aja:*' 30th, 1844. ; 
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i It is also found in detached beds in many othqr parts 
It is of late origin* Some writers derive it from the 
of trap rooks, but the laterite beds are sometimes 
oo^omeriric, cover indiscriminately all kinds of formations, and 
imi&turbM alike on the traps and on the cretaceous lime- 
of Pondicherry, while they are never invaded by trap 


, 0eher^’ Cullen, an officer of high scientific attainments, who was* 
for many years resident in Travanoor, found beds of lignite in the 
laterite near KoUam (Quilon). 

The rdgur or black cotton soil was also carefully studied by Cap- 
iam Newbold;® and he formed .a theory respecting the origin of those 
nodules of lime so well known in India by the name of kunkui*, 
whiph are met with as irregular overlying beds, or filling up chinks 
and fissures of rocks of everjf age. He referred their origin to the 
action of springs charged with carbonic acid, bringing up Mme in 
solution, and either depositing it as the temperature lowered, or 
parting with the carbonic acid.® 

In 1840 Captain Newhold visited the fossiliferous limestones of 
South Arcot and Trichindpalli, which were afterwards ■ carefully 
examined by Mr. C. Turton Kaye and Mr. Brooko Cunliffe of the 
Madras Civil Service. These gentlemen collected 178 fossils from 
the cretaceous formation near Pondicherry, described by Sir Philip 
Egerton and Professor Edward Eorbes,.* 

Captain John Warren, the assistant of Colonel Lambton, had 
examined the petrified drift wood at Trivikera near Pondicherry in 


* See also a paper on laterite by Dr. Cole, in the ‘S Madras Journal of literature 
and Science,” iii. p. 100 ; and another by Dr. Clnik, viii. p. 334. 

2 paper read before the Koyal Society, March 22 ik1, 1838. 

3 Captain Newboicl’s papers will be found in the “ IVansactions of tlie Geological 
‘Society in the ♦Mounial of the Koyal Asiatic Society,” vol. vii., and in Notes, 
chiefly Geological,” in four parts, in the ‘‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ” 

® The papers in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society ” are, on the Mineral Resources of 
Ii|dla^ in eight numbers, lliey contain accounts of tl»e gold tracts, and of fliciuin^ s 
; df iesid, manganese', rubies, garnets, diamonds,. &c. See/ also ibe “Calcutta Revi(?w/ ' 
i^* p. 314. He also wipto jiaper.^ on the geology^ of hllgypt, gnd on the jiemfl^d 
foreat near Cairo. (“ Quarterly Journal of tlic Geological Society,” iv. -pp. 324~4t),) 

■ ; Captain Newbold was an accomplished antiquary and Persian scholar, as well i\s a 
He died at Mahabuhishwur on Juno 2m], 1850. 

/ r Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” No. 28, xii. p. 37. “ Transactions 
of Society,” vii. p. 97. Mr. Kaye died in October 1845. 
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X8fli8/ wWoh, Captain Newliold tells nsf, closely lesexhbleft 

fied wwjd in the desert near Cairo. ; v i 

In the Western Presidency, Captain Grant exanixned 
plant bearing formation in Kaeh.* Dr. Christie gave an aooount 
of ihe geology in the Southern Mahratta countij.lh 1886,’ and 
lieutenant Aytoun reported upon the geology of parts (if Belgaa^* 
Colonel Meadows Taylor has described the geology of tfie d^strwt : : 
Shorapore in the Deccan, where the several fonnatioiM of t]^t 
unite with those of the Carnatic, accompanied by evidence of^^ue& 
local disturbance. His observations connect the work of Captaia 
Newbold at Kamdl with that of Dr. Christie and .lieut, Aytcnm 
in the Southern Mahratta country.® Dr. Eleming dei»^be4 ^e 
nummulitic limestone in the Suliman range, above the Ilerajat,® 
In Sindh, Sir Bartle Prere has written upon the gMogy,^ jsirid aJso 
contributed a most admirable paper on the Desert and the Ran of 
Kach. The same region was described by Alexander Bumes and 
Mac Murdo ; and Sir Charles Lyell has given an interesting aopount 
of the Allah Bund, and of the effects of the earthquake of 1818, 
in his “Principles of Geology.” Dr. Bobert Thompson,® Df, BiBst,* 
and Dr. H. J. Carter,^ have written upon the geology of the Island 
of Bombay. 

The nummulitic limestone formation in western India has 
attracted much attention, and has been carefully studied: In 1844i 
Dr. Malcolmson, just before his death, discovered a nummulitio bed 
in the Eajpipla hills, crossing the Nerbudda valley; and Major 
Pulljames, in 1852, reported upon the same formation, 
recently, in 1861, Mr. Alexander Rogers, the Collector of Swat, 
who is an accomplished and enthusiastic geologist, discovered num- 
mulitid limestone at Turkeysur, between Surat and Broach, Thus 

^ “ Afflfttic Besearches,” xi.’p. i. 

* “ Transactions of the Geological Society (2nd Series),” v, p. 289. 

8 "Madras Journal of literature and Science,” iv. p. 462. 

* “ Journal of the Bombay (Geographical Society,” xi. p. 20. 

8 See the “ Transactions of the Boyal (Geologic^ Society of Irdaod.” 

8 “ Quarterly Journal of the Geologicsal Society,” ix. p. 346. * 

7 Ibid., ix, p. 849. 

8 lu 1886, “ Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” V. p. 129. 

® “ Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society,” X. p. 167. 

to " Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society,” ir. p.^61. Dr. Cartor made % ^ul 
gecdogical examination of Carinja, Mephanta, Trombay, Salsette, and tlmatliar iwiada, 
round Bombay. See “ Journal of the Bombay Branch,” Nor. 181^ . 
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tte eEiftteaoe of the nummulitic formation in the Eajpipla hills, 
wMeh fiorm the ■westernmost termination of the Satpura range, was 
fnllj established.^ 

Dr. Carter, then in the Indian Na'vy, was the most distinguished 
of the Honeers of Indian geology. While serving with Captain 
Banders jn the “ Palinmus,” he examined the rocks of the Arabian 
ooafit,® and he afterwards reported, upon the geology of the Islands 
of Bonabay and Salsette. But his most valuable work consisted in. 
the coUcxstion and classification of all the geological labours of his 
predecessors, to which is added a reprint of his Summary of the 
Geology of India between the Ganges, Indus, and Cape Comorin. 
This wotk was, undertaken at the instance of Lord Elphinstone.® 
The plan is firs! to introduce the reader to the geology of the great 
tteppe^n region of Western India, and then to carry him round its , 
outskirts, in order that he may become acquainted^with the geological 
formations of India generally. His attention is then directed to 
the geology of Kach, afterwards to that of Sindh, and lastly to that 
of the Arabian coast. For this purpose almost all the geological 
papers on India that had then been -vvritten were reprinted in extenso. 

In 1S63 Mr. Grcenough carefully compiled his geological map of 
• Tndiftj shewing the state of our knowledge at that date ;* copies of 
which were transmitted to the Local Governments, and elicited 
several reports from officers interested in the subieot.® 

1 A work on the nummulitic fossils of India was published in France in 1853. 

“ Description des animaux fossiles de groupe nummulitique de I’lndo, preced6e d’un 

r6snm6 g4ologique et d’une monographic des uummulites, par le Vicointe de Archiac 
fV et Jules Haine/’ 4to. 32 plates. Paris, 1853. 

* See note at page 22. 

^ ** Geological Papers on Western India, including Kach, Sindh, and the South-east 

Coast of i^bia,jto which is appended a Summary of the Geology of India generally 
edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, Assistant Surgeon. (Bombay, 
1857.)^ See a review of this valuable work in the ‘‘Bombay Quarterly Review,’’ 
yOl, vii. p. 816. 

^ General Sketch of the Physical and Geological Features of British India,” by 
G* B# Greenough, Esq., engraved by A. Petermann. The map is 7 feet long by 
Jt is described by Sir Roderick Murchison in one of his anniversary addrcissc s 
as president of the Geographical Society. “ R. G. S. Journal,” xxiii. p. cviii. 

Correspondence on the subject of the Geological Map of India, compiled l y 
professor G reenough.” (Madras, 1857.) This pamphlet contains* remarks by Geneml 
Cullen on the loterite of Travancore ; by Major Dallas and Dr. Cole on the geological 
twtttres of the Ceded Districts; and memoranda by Dr. Ranking, Dr.. Balfour, Dt*. 
Hunter, and Rev. C. F. Muzzy. .Mr. Muzzy wrote a paper on the geological feature s 
of Madras, TMchiiidpalli and Tanjor, in the “Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science,” i, N.S., p. 90. 
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Sach were the principal laboursr in the field of Indian geologjf^ i 
pretiom to the estahlishment of the official survey. werev 

residts obtained hy independent inquirers; and, sueh fts were i»- 
corded when geology was in its infancy, are now to some extent 
out of date. There was of course a great want of concentxation in . 
these labours, and the value of many observations was losi owing to 
the absence of an intelligible nomenclature. Much has reqimced 
revision, hut at the same time the labours of those Indian geologists 
who were first in the field are valuable and important. 

Dr. McGlelland, who held the office of Geological Surveyor for 
two years after the death of Mr. Williams, wrote a Report on the 
Geological Survey of India for the Session 1848-49, and described 
the coal strata of the Rajmahal hiUs.^ He also mapped the &ur- 
hahari field. 

'The work of Dr. Oldham, the late Superintendent of the Geo- 
logical Survey t>f India, extends over a period of upwards of 26 years. 
Before commencing his service in India he had Been fln the Irish 
Survey, and Professor of Geology at Trinity. College, Dublin. He 
arrived in India in March 1861, and found that the establishment Of 
the Geological Survey then consisted of one peon and one writ^, ' 
with no European assistant, and no preparation of any figld work. 
The few existing records were kept in a box in a small room in the 
Surveyor-General’s Office. Dr. Oldham obtained sanction for the 
employment of Mr. J. G. Medlicott, who had served with him for 
several years on the Survey of Ireland, as assistant ; and in 1862 
Mr. St. George was added. The only idea the Government then 
had of the duties of a geological surveyor was that be should go 
about from place to place, and report upon real or fancied discoveries 
of minerals. The difficulty of the position was increased by the 
small confidence that could be placed in much that had pi^viously 
been done. The beds represented by the former Coal Committee to - 
be the very lowest of the carboniferous period are in reality eoeeae 
or miocene resting upon nummulitic limestone; and the riijal 
measures of the Rajmahal hills, which had been stated to he ijeww 
than or to rest upon the trap flows of that district, are in rea^i^ 

^ Dr. McClellaml was secretary to a committee for the investigation of the cQiitl 
resources of India, vS<?o the Report printed at Calcutta in 1841. Hiere is a 
work on ibo Geology of the Province of Kumaon, by John McOlelbind. (Sva Cal^r 
cutta,1835.) . , 4 
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etaotiy the opposite. Oldham worked steadily on, in the face of 
. Bumy ^fdculties at the outset, to obtain a definite geological hori;!on 
Which to work up or down, and so obtain a true basis for 
Ihttire operations. This was, however, impracticable while he was 
expected to go first to the eastern boundary of Bengal, then to the 
ao^hem extrane of Tenasserim, and next towards Bombay. 

Lord Canning really took an enlightened interest in geology, and 
Oh his arriv^ Dr. Oldham was able for the first time to commence a 
regular survey of the country. Lord Canning ordered that, unless 
under very special circumstances, the geological surveyors were to 
confine their labours to those parts of the country which had already 
been mapped, and steadily to proceed, as far as the maps existed, 
over 13ie country from east to west. Before Lord Canning’s arrival 
Dr. Oldham had, in 1861, proceeded to Chdrdpunji, with a view 
to examining the iron ores in the Khasia hills. He made a collec- 
tion of, fossils, chiefly from the nummulitie limestone of tlio Khasia 
hills, establishing the occurrence of rocks of the upper cretaceous 
age in Eastern Bengal.^ In 1852-53 he examined the geological 
features of the Bajmahal hills f and Mr. Tlieobald, one of his as- 
• sisfeants, made a detailed report upon the Punjab Salt Btingo in' 
1863.® In 1855 Dr. Oldham accompanied Sir Arthur Phayre’s 
mission to Ava, and wrote a memoir on the geological features of 
the banks of the Irawadi, and of the country north of Amarapura.® 
In 1866 Lord Canning placed the Geological Survey upon a proper 
footing. Dr, Oldham’s staff was increased, the labours of the sur- 
were systematized, and the reports were ordered to bo published 
in I[a uniform series. The operations have been directed to those 
‘districts where the Revenue and Topographical Surveyors have com- 
pleted their maps, and w^here the most valuable practical or scientific 


On the Geological vStnicture of part of the Khasia hills, with observations on the 
^ metecn^ogj and ethnology of that district,” by Thomas Oldham, &c. (4to. 

Calcutta, 185^^ with geological maps). See also the “ Quarterly cTournal of the»{ieo- 
logical Society,” xix. p. 524. ‘‘ Geological Memoirs,” i. p. 94. Colonel Ilannay and 
Obtain Dalton reported upon the economic geology of tipper Assam at about tho 
flUiiie time. “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of BengaT,” yli. p. 625, xxii. p. 511, xxv. 
p. 230. See dso their report on auriferous dej^sits in Afl^am.-r-^Meipoirs,” i. p. 90\ 
Dr* Hooker described the structure of the Khasia hills, much as Dr, Oldham did after- 
Wrds* This district is the Cossyah hills of other authors. 

: Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” xxiii. p. 268., and xxv. p. 24.9. 

ibid* Nos. 3, 4, 5, of 1853* In 1848 Dr. A. Fleming, of the 7th N. I.^ hud also 
wrhteu a paper on the Salt j^nge. Ibid., xyii.'pt. 2, p. 500. 

4 Mission to Ava,” App. A*, p. 309. 
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to])e obtained. 

lHs4e^ in. their work by the want of ii|nps,iiild ind^ 
been «ne of ibeir chief dJj£culties. The supenntendent and his piaff 
hfam also been fiequeni^y detached from their regular work to 
Ufon some special point for the Government, which thou^ 
service is sometimes performed in the interval) has delayed 
progress of the survey. ' , 

The best way to convey a tolerably clear idea of the geolofk»d 
work that has been done will perhaps be to take the history of the 
progress of the survey in each district, instead of reviewing the 
whole of the operations year by year ; and, with this object, it will 
be as WeU to begin with the coal yielding region. 

The opal fields of India lie in a region bounded by the Gtenges on 
the north, and eitending beyond the Godavari on the south ; while 
from the east to west they stretch from Assam to the Karhada 
valley. Mr. Hughes has calculated the area over which the coal 
rocks may be presumed to extend at 36,000 square miles. Neatly 
all the coals come from one geological formation called “ Bdmodar 
from the name of the river, in the valley of which the principal coal 
seams occur. It is the same as that of the Australian beds, and 
differs very little from the carboniferous group of beds in Europe. 
But the coal is very different both in quality and appearance. Its 
most characteristic distinction is its excessive laminatioii, and it 
contains from 10 to 30 per cent, of ash, while the proportion of 
fixed carbon rarely exceeds 60 per cent., and averages 52 per ceast. 
In average English coal the ash is 27 p* cent., and fixed oarbem fiS 
per cent. Indian coal is only capable of doing one-balf to tlnree* 
quarters of the work performed by the same amotmt of En glit>b 
coal. Mr* Blanford divides the coal fields of India into four g;roiip$ f 
Ist, those of the Rajmahal bills and Deodar valley; 2nd, those Jo. 
Bewah, Sirg6jah, Chota, Mgpur, Talchir 3rd, the ooid. qf ^ 
Narbada valley and Satpura lulls; and 4th, the new fields i|i 
valleys of the "Warda and Godavari. ^ 

On the B-ajmahal hills there are small coal basins in 
valley traversing the ‘range, with seams 3 to 12 feet thick. But 
Ban%anj is. far the most important of the Indian coal 
nearly the whole of the coal mined in India is obiaia^ it* 
The others are Jherria, 10 miles west of the Eaniganj coal heating 
tract, where there are numerous seams of great thickness whieh 
not yet been worked. The Bokaro fidd is a long strip c£ ooai faeaaiiig 
rooks oommehdng within a 'mile of the Iherria field, and extenid^g Sar 
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Bangaarli. is a small field to the south of the Bokaro field. 

. Kaittitpuraccmsists of two basins of coal bearing rocks lying west of 
»ltaiigli|rh^ and due south of Hazaribagh. All these are in the valley 
'itf |>imodar, and form a belt of coal bearing rooks extending 150 
sailes^ and occupying 1,500 square miles of country. Where the 
P&imodar' formations attain their greatest thickness they consist of 
two groups, the upper one 6,o6o and the lower 2,000 feet thick, 
e)|jdh CfOntaining several seams, of coal, but to the westward the 
upper group thins out and disappears, while the lower one gradually 
^ninishes in thickness. 

The Kaxhaban coal field, in the valley of the Barakur, a tribu- 
• tary of the Ddmodar, is to the north-west of the Baniganj collieries, 
and covers an area of 18 square miles. Mr. Hughes has calculated 
that there is a sufficient supply at Karhabari to supply 250,000 
tons a year for 800 years. The collieries belong to the East India 
Bailway, and a branch line 28 miles long has been made to them. 
There are tWo very small fields containing valuable coal near 
Beogarh in the Santhal Parganas, and a third at Itkuri to the west 
of Karhabari. 

The second group consists of a number of basins scattered thinly 
over an immense tract of the wildest country in India, the Palaman 
fields in Ohota Nagpur, the South Bewah field, and seams in the' 
Upper Sdn valley, and at Talchir on the Bramani river. 

The third group is included in the Narbada valley and Satpura 
hiUa, where the Mopani collieries belong to the N^bada Coal and 
Iron Company.^ Here the ^average thickness of ihe coal seam is 
26 feet, and though there are numerous faults and dykes, it is 
bdHeved that a large quantity exists. 

The fourth group lies on the edge of the great sandstone tract 
Whi(h occupies the valley of the Godavari, and its tributaries the 
Warda and Pranhita. Outside these four groups of oval fields are 
■ thbse in the Khasia hiUs, and at the extreme end of the Assam 

valley. ‘ 

^ v ^ Oattack was examined by three of the staff, Messrs. 

%. T. and H. E. Blanford and Mr. J. G. Me41icott, from the Chilka 
to Midnapur, and Mr. Blanford reported upon the laterite of 

This C(«npaBy was formed^in March 1860. The site of their grant is twelve n»iles 
; 01 ^ line of the 6 . 1. T. Railway, and 80 miles south of Jabalpur. In 1872 

wait' opened to the Company’s colliery, and the.demand for coal is tkpw 
supply. The quantity on the Company’s ground is estimated at 
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Orissa The Blanfords discovered mad named the 
Talohir group of rot^ks underlying the coaj beds. . The sepai^te 
of the .Talchir from "the coal hearing rocks is appli<ja,hie*ih hjl 
districts. During the two following years Mr. W. T. Blanford wfts 
. ^galously investigating the Eaniganj coal field,* while Mr.'Mledli- 
cott was engaged in the survey of ,the Karakpur hills and m ttoi 
examination of the Karhahari coal district. The existence of a Ijoge 
supply Tof coal west of the river Barakur was established, aM 
Dr. Oldham had himself explored the Cossyah hills in former yea*®.* 
Mr. Blanford completed field maps of the Banig^j, works, which 
areas useful to the practical worker as the goologisti and he also 
brought together returns of the coal raised from the several open 
works and pits. In 1859-60 there were 370,206 tons of coals 
raised. At the close of 1861 Mr. Blanford was transferred to 

Burmah. , ^ 

The examination of the coal country was continued in 1868 by 
TTn^Vioa and Mr. IV^ilson, at Jherria'*' and Karhabari. In the 
following year IVIr. Medlicott was on detached duty in Assam,® and 
nnmp, to satisfactory conclusions respecting the value of coal in that 
district. In 1865 Mr. Hughes continued his work in the coal 
region, exploring the Hazaribagh and Bokaro® fields ; and in 1866 
Mr. Blanford made his first examination of the Chanda coal field, 
and indicated the localities where borings should be made. The 
Palamow coal fields could not be proceeded with for want of maps. 
In 1868 Mr. Medlicott traversed a wide tract of country to investi- 
gate the extent and relations of the several series of ^dstones 
associated with coal in Bengal, as compared with those in Ceiit^ 
India; and proceeded, in the following year, to the Narbada vall%, 
to work out the coal bearing rocks in that area, which had 
first visited 12 years before, when there were no naaps.’^ In IMd 

• ,.1 See “ Memoirs,” vol. i., “ On the Coal and Iron of Talcheer in Catt^k.” “ Structure , 
and Relations of tljc Talchir Coal Fields.” “Geology of Midnapore and OriBB*.” 

“ Lnterite of Orissa.” These labours arc reviewed in the “ Quarterly Journal of 
Geological Society,” xiii. p. cviii. The coal and iron of Talchir had 
been written upon by Captain Kittoe, ‘‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of , 

viii. p. 137. ' ^ 

a « Memoirs,” vol. iii., “ On the Kanigjinj coal field/ ' , 

« “ Memoirs,” vol. i., “ Geology of the Klmsia bills;” 

* “ Memoirs,” vol. v., “On the .llicrria coni field,” by T. Hughes. V ; 

® “ Memoirs,” vol, iv., “ On the co^l of Assam,” hy H. B. Medlicott. ‘f f 

e “ Memoirs,” vol. vi,, pt. 2, “ On the Boharo coal field.” G. T. 

^ “On the Mbfapani coal-field in the Narbada valley,” by H* B; M^4beott. “Be* 
cords,” ui* pt; 3, (1870.) 
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^ were sent to revise the loiaps of Bhagalpur and 

l^xbhjiica, the earMest coal region examined by the survey . 

These Indian coal fields are situated in the drainage basins of 
the rivers Ddmodar, Son, Mahauadi, Godavari, and Narbada. The 
Ql<|eat Mnd best known, namely, the B-aniganj, Jherria, Bokaroj 
. Bamghur, and Karampura fields are in the Ddmodar drainage basin*^ 
The Itkuri and Karhabari fields are in Chbta Nagpiur province, 
pn theBarakur, the chief effluent of the Ddmodar, from which 
river it is separated, in the upper part of its course, by the lofty 
Parasnath hill and the wide plateau of Hazaribagh. The whole of 
these may be considered to have been deposited in one great 
estuary. In the Son valley are the Palamau, Singrauli, and South 
Eewah coal fields, the Talcliir and Belaspur fields are in that of the 
Mahanadi, and the Chanda in the Godavari. 

The conclusions derived from the survey are, that the rocks 
associated with coal are separated into several distinct groups. 
The lowest is the Talchir group, first established by the brothers 
Blanford, and not containing coal. The Damodar series contains 
most of the coal beds of Bengal and Central India. It was sepa- 
rated from .the overlying rooks by Dr. Oldham. There are also the 
Eajmahal group, and the tertiary series of the Khasia hills. The 
data for this classification of the coal bearing rocks consist of the 
remains of plants. 

In the eastern coal fields there are five well marked sub-divisions : 

1 . The Talchir beds, the lowest, in which no coal is known ; 

so called by the Blanfords, from the district in Cattack 
where they were first examined. 

2. The Barakur beds, formerly called Lower Ddmodar. 

3. Ironstone shales. 

4. Buniganj beds. 

6. Panchet beds, or upper series. First separated as a distinct 
su’b.division, and so-named by Mr. Blanford. They are of 
the triassic epoch, and contain bones of labyrinthodont and 
dicynodont amphibia. Panchet is the name of a remark- 
able hill, and the title of a rajah. 

To the westward these become three 

1 . Talchir. * 

y' 2.' Barakur. 

■' ; "■ 3.- ' panchet. . . ■ 

» Aa of the Hugli, rising in the province of Ch6ta Nagpur, arid flotying 

. , the Bancurah, Burdwan, and Hugli districts of the* Lojver. Provinces of 
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tip. geneial conclusions, respecling these coisl 

a3*e thi^ the drainage basins of India wepe marked out and eiisti^ 
at the ienormously distant period when the deposition of the great 
pUht bearing formations commenced. All the successive beds 
represent an enormous lapse of time, and seem to be fresh watpr or 
eatuarine deposits. He also concludes that the present liniits of ■ 
coal measures coincide with the original limits of deposition, and 
are not the results of faulting of even mainly of denudation,^ The 
Bdmodar system is believed to represent the Permian period bf 
European geology, together with a portion of the upper carboM* ’ 
ferous epoch. 

Since 1870 tho coal bearing stata, in all parts of Tridifl., have been 
actively explored. In 1871 Mr. Modlicott was fixaminwg the 
Puchmari hills and the Mohpari coal fields in the south part of the 
Narbada valley, where he had a severe attack of fever ; anH in 
1872 he was engaged upon the Satpura coal fields, and again in 1876,; 
Mr. Mallett at tho same time explored the Kota coal field extend* • 
ing into Eewah and Chota Nagpur, and in 1876 he Axatwinad * 
the coal fields of ,the Naga hills and Upper Assam. In 1$72, 
Mr. Blanford mapped the coal bearing rocks of the Godatari series, 
and borings were carried on under Mr. Vanstavem, the Executive 
Engineer. But the beds in that district are thin and irregular, and 
the area small. Mr. Blanford further extended his investigations 
into the sandstone area to the east of the Nizam’s dominions, and 
south towards Ellor, which appears to belong to true coal bearing 
rocks. • 

The Chanda coal was first discovered by Major Lucie Snnth, 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Central Provinces in 1866. Mr. 
Blanford visited the localities in 1869 and recommended 
Mr. Mark Fryar, a mining engineer, was sent to Chanda to ex|dore 
the beds regularly in 1869, and two skilled borers with the neoessaify 
tools were sent out from England. ; ‘ ; ■ 

Mr. Hughes was at work in 1871 at the Warda coal fields, and " 
two* pits were sunk to the coal at Warora and Pisgaon. |dr. iVhyte ■ 
made similar researches in the adjacent part of the Nizaaa 3 i''s 
dominions, proving the existence of coal 50 feet thi(dc at Sastu. 
During 1876 Mr. Hughes was working up the geological maps of 

. 1 See Dr. Oldham’s papers “On the Geological Belations and Probahle Geotogieal 

Age of die Sevend Svstemsof Bocks in Central India smd Bengal,” “ (MeiaDini^”Ti^ d;, 
p. Addition^ BemaiiLs” in (<<M«»oii!ift/’<rQ3. iii, p. 198), *V ^ 
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ooantry, with espeoM view to the coal fields of the 
Lx 1871 Mr. Sing took up the <Jodavari valley 
m of Mr. Blanford’s survey^ and discovered the 

' vSN>d; SGRitherB Indiaa c6al deposit at Singareui. In 1876 Mr. Mug 
teutdb a toaverse up the Godavari valley, to bring his work into 
dcamradon with that of Mr. Hughes in the Warda and Franhita 

has, from time to time, prepared returns of the amount 
of etMtl raised. In June 1869 he furnished, one of the Baiug^j 
fiidiifo ; hi 1861 returns were given in Mr. Blanford’s Beport and 
ia June 1861 the first general statement of the out-turn of Indian 
ckwil was given by Dr.- Oldham. In March 1867 he prepared a 
Meport on the coal resources of India, for the Secretary of State, 
with results from 1861 to 1866 ; and in June 1869 he sent in a 
Betura for 1868, with statistics of the methods of working the coal, 
and statements tabulated for each year from 1868 to 1868. 

in 1868 the number of tons' of coal extracted throughout India 
was 497,000, of -which 493,000 came from Bahiganj. In 1872-73 
the out-turn was 322,433 only. 

Iron producing minerals are widely scattered over India, and 
consist, 1st, of magnetic and specular iron ores and red hematite 
iU beds and veins ; 2nd, of clay iron ores from the coal bearing 
strata; and, 3rd, of surface deposits derived from the waste of 
metamorphio and sedimentary strata, and from laterite. The 
latter formation contaius from 20 to 30 per cent, of iion. Some of 
the ntost remarkable deposits of magnetic iron ores are in the Salem 
d&^ets of the Madras Presidency, where they occur in immense 
beds.;. At Lohara, in the Chanda district, there are two localities 
‘ #hei^ abounds, and in the Narbada valley there are large 

4us3x1$ties of hematite ore. The clay iron ores of the Ddmodar 
coal fields yield 39 per cent, of iron, and. the Kumaun iron ores 
form' an iargillaceous band containing large quantities of red 
hematite. Iron has been manufactured in India from time im* 
ihembrai in a rude primitive way, but all attempts to manufacture 
ijoa, made by the English, have hitherto utterly failed. 

In 18^ Mr. H^th of the Madras Ci'\^ Service formed a Com- 
fjpiiaiy, li^d by a Government advance, to establish iron works at 
ifOTO, ne^ Cuddabar, at Palemputi, near Salem, and at 


^“Memoirs,” iiL p. 179 . ' 
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Beypiir, where the iron was obtained from the latmte. 
spite of Government aid, there was nothing but. failure attsibuted 
to the distance of the works from the source of supply,, to soare^y 
of '.charcoal, and to other causes. Company succeeded : 

and at last there was an utter collapse. In 1867 Mr, Sowerby* ea 
engineer, reported on the iron ores in Kumaun, but the 
which attempted to work them was a failure, and opeiatkmooiiiMid 
in 1863.^ The Government erected works at Burwai in the .Nat^ 
bada Valley under the auspices of Colonel Keatinge, and a 9wei^ii^’ 
metallurgist named Mitander took charge; but in 1864 the wodfcai 
were suddenly closed. In 1872 Mr. Bauerman was sent oui tO ' 
report the possibility of manufacturing iron profitably in Ipdia^ 
and his conclusion was that the Baniganj coal field was thp most 
promising 'place for a trial, an opinion which is concurred in by the 
ofElcors of the Geological Survey. Indeed, Mr. Bauerman has 
simply restated the case as it has all along been expressed by the 
members of the survey. • . • 

The next investigation is that respecting the alLuvml deposits of 
the Ganges valley, wliich was commenced in the first year of the 
survey. In 1869 the portion from the Bhagrati northwards to the 
foot of the hills was examined and mapped. In 1860 Mr. TheO" 
•bald was fixing the boundaries and extent of recent alluvial deponts 
from Bardwdn to Monghir. In 1861 the investigation ws con« 
.tinned over the plains south of the Ganges to Patna and Shahabad* 
and in 1862 the examination was completed. 

The geological survey of the important formations in Centinl 
India was also a great object.* In 1866 Mr. J. G. Medlioott 
passed from Jabalpur westward down the Narbada valley j 
his brother crossed the Eewah country and the river Son mi 
Singrauli coal field. Both considered that the sandstone rpcha^i^; 
Eewah and Bandalkhand should be entirely separated , from, 
sandstones associated with coals in Bengal and in the 
valley. Dr. Oldham visited the same country in 1856, imd 
the name of Tindhyan to the entire group, because it is best immi. 
in the scarped mountains of that name on the northern side the 
Narbada valley.® It includes the diamond yielding roc^<^P«aiti!^;;: 


1 On ih© Iron Ores of Kamaun. See Geological Kecorda/* voL vii. (i874,J ! ' 

^ Mr. J« G. Medlicott compiled the Cotton Handbook” for Bengal in fof 
the Government. / 

^ vol, ii., p. 1, the Yindhyan Rocks amd their Assockto 

. Bandalkhand.*’ Geological Structure of the Central Rortion of the Hemitmidda 
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^iad is one of the most remarkable and interesting scries in 
ii^ooniitiy. Hitherto no fossils have been found in it. Its age 
etenoi therefore be determined ; but the Vindhyan rocks are older 
: the carboniferous series in India. In 1863 Mr. Mallet was 

^ divisions and boundries of this forma- 

Heh Bewah, while Mr. Hackett worked out the limits of the 
' rocks in Sagar, and Mr. H. B. Medlicott was closing up 

the ii^ps ih. the geological mapping between Central India and the 
IhMi vallejr.' In 1864 Mr. Mallet revised the boundaries of the 
Vindhyan rocks north of the Narbada valley, covering 2,200 square 
mi^es pf ground, while Mr. Hackett examined the Gwalior country. 
During this year Dr. Oldham himself examined the rocks on the 
muth bank of the Ganges, from Gaya to near Bhagalpvir. In 1867 
Mr. M('dlicott imdcrtook the investigation of a wild and difficult 
'country from Eaniganj and Hazaribagh in the Damudar basin to the 
basin of the Mahanadi. He came again upon the old Vindhyan 
^ rocks, chiefly limestone, which cover 12,000 square miles, abutting 
against crystalline rocks to the north, and passing under the Decean 
traps to the south and west. In 1869 Mr. Willson was at work in 
Jhansij to connect with Mr. Hackett in Gwalior,^ and Mr. Mallet 
was in the Son vaUey. He explored a remarkable scries of trappean 
dykes and quartz reefs in the north of Bewah, and in 1874 ex- 
tended his Work into Bandalkhand, continuing it in 1876. In 1876 
Mr. Hackett was at flrst engaged in llajputana, and afterwards in 
TTlwar, 

A 0(Huplete and connected history of the Vindhyan formations 
. has been drawn up by Mr. Mallet: and still more recently 
34r* Blanford has re-examined part of the Vindhyan series, but he 
could find no fossils to determine their ago, which therefore stiU 
nraoains unsettled. 

■ Mr. H.. B. Medlicott, then Professor of Geology in the Burki 
O^yii^e, conmaenced the examinati^ of the Sawalakhs, and upptT 

; p* 95. “Tertiary aud Alluvial Deposits of the Narbada Valley,” p.. 27 

Vindhyan Series,” vob vii., pt. 1. Dr. Oldham ppoposed the name Vindiivan 
;; in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” xxv. p. 249. Sec al^o 

his paper on the “ Geological Relations of the Roclc Sys’tems of Central India uihI 
!;f , Memoirs,” ii., p. 299. There is a useful list of all papers relating to the 
.'Karbada valley, published previously to the date of Vol. ii. of the “Geologiral 
MamelrB}” at p^ 

, . “ BeoctrdSf” yoL ii., pt. 2, “ Sketch of the Metamorphic Rocks of Bengal.” 

■ - ^ ^Becorde,^’ vol. iii., pt. 2, “ Geology of Gwalior and Vicinity.” 

(18441.) P . 
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and BlixudEiya, in 1859^ during the intamds of tame . 

oqUegiate duties permitted of his taking the ddd. His .stodies 
xh<n^ directed to the orographical relations of these hiUs than 'lo 
their fossils. In the following years he continued his 
to near Hangra; and the results of his labours are embodied hi. a* 
valuable memoir. These are the hills in which Br. I'alcone^ d^ 
covered numerous mammalian remains. They are of mioeene 
post miocene age. Nummulitic rocks occur north of the SawaJakh^ 
and appear to form a large proportion of the ranges in the 
BepresOntatives of these tertiary rocks extend to the east, are focmd 
at the base of the hills in Sikkim, and stretch far up the dsaam, 
vaUey. Br. Hooker also found nummulites in Tibet, north > of 
Sikkim, at 16,000 feet above the sea. One important consequmi^ 
of Mr. Medlicott’s survey of this region was the discovery of a good 
water supply at AmbAla. He reported that water bearing beds must ' 
exist there, and the trial confirmed his expectations.^ Mr. Medbb- 
cott also reported upon the reh efS-orescenee which has given rise to 
so much anxiety, and on the waters of the rivers and canals m the 
N.W. Provinces.^ In 1876 Mr. MedHcott, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Theobald and Lydekker, commenced a . revision of the 
tertiary rocks of the Punjab and North-West Provinces, with &e 
main object of seeing whetW the marked stratigraphical separatum 
of two distinct groups of rocks in the Nahun country Was aoomn- 
panied by a distinction further west in their fossils. • 

In 1862 Messrs. Theobald and Mallet were sent in the footstep 
of Colonel Eichard Strachey, to collect fossils,, and trace out 
succession of sedimentary beds on the northern slopes of the westesri 
Himalaya and in the Chini and Spiti valleys, up to an deration rif 
18,000 feet. They were found to be identical with knovm 
from Europe occurring in the same association. Triassio andbclil^. 
beds are especially abundant about Spiti. In 1864 Mr. Midtet, 
in company with Br. Perdinand Stohezka, who was formerly in ^be 
Austrian Geological Survey, and a colleague of Br. Hochsris^; 
were depatched to the Himalaya to work out their structure, 
revise the fossil fauna. Undoubted representatives wmre proved to 
occur of the European Silurian, carboniferous, triassic, lias, jurssmo, 
and cretaceous periods, and, out of 200 varieties collected, only j^. 


1 « Memdrs,” vol. iii., On the Southern Portions of the Hinulsysn itbpgas.^. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society,” X*., p. a^. . 
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kpf ^ 186S, Dr. StoHosto extended Jus inirestigations in 

as far as Leh, but in 1867 be went home with 

;|iife.;^Q3dham. 

: 4 l^ lireat mass of the Himalayan ranges consists of metamorphic 
^ places highly granitoid, in others slatey or schistose. 

'4 film operations of the Survey were extended to the Madras Fresi- 
^ieaiUjy'iin 1857. The party was*in -charge of Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
a^^ emsisted of Mr. C. Oldham, Mr. King, and Mr. Geoghegan. 

latter gentleman died suddenly of sun stroke early in 1858, 
4^ was s^ by Mr. R. Bruce Foote. They were instructed 
ibid to examine the important' group of cretaceous rbcks in South 
i jljiniotiand Trichin fossils of which had been collected, in 

former years by Kaye and OunlifFe, and thence to work northward. 
Jitt toe first year Mr. Blanford reported upon the geology of the 
KilgM Mils.® The survey of the highly interesting cretaceous 
Ibrmations was completed in 1861,® and in the same year King 
and Fbote examined the iron deposits of Salem. Mr. H. F. Blanford 
toen retired from the Survey.® 

JHie other members of the party, in 1862, commenced an exami- 
nation of the hill range which separates Cuddapa and Kamal 
from Kellor, a very difficult and almost roadless country. In 1863 
Ifir. King traced the boundaries of these Cuddapa rocks, cMefly 
j^^uartmtes * aud slates, into BaUiri and Kamdl. Mr. Foote was 
migaged durii^ the same year in examining rocks near Madras.® 
He with beds of marine fossils intercalated with others holding 
nhundAuce of vegetable remains of the same species as have been 
IbttUd in toe Bajmahal hills and in Kach. This discovery of the 
mctmision of the Bajmahal series is a fact of high interest. 


v'V?iT**;^fin©iw,” voL V., “ Sections across N.W. Himalaya from Sutlej to Indus.” On 
'Ig^pMun of SpitL” ” Summary of Geological Observations in S. Ladak, Western 
^Rbet^ &a,” by F. Stoliezka. 

' s "Memoirs,” Tol. i., p. 211, “ The Nilghiri Hills.” Dr. Beuza wrote papers on the 
of the Hilgiris and Kundahs, on that of the country between the Nilgiris and 
and on dm geology of the Northern Oircars, in the " Madras Journal of 
Xjteratiire and Science,^” in 183d-36, vols. iii. and v. 

Memoirs," vol. iv., “On the Cretaceous Bocks of the Soutli Arcot and Trirhi- 
• .'-afapi^ jMiiAticts,” by H. F. Blanford. “ On the Structure of the Districts of Trichi- 
On the Occurrence of Cijsialline Limestone in the vicinity of 
W. ISxag^^MadrcLS Journal^ iv* N.S*,; p. 271« . 

' :i9te yift^ papers on the occurrence of crystaUine lime^ue in Coiml^tori and on 
I agai pf the Sandstones at Trivicari, new* Pondicherry, in the ‘ Maciras 
df Literature and Science/^ iii N,S., p. 60, and iv. 1S.S., p. 47. 

^ ^ pt. I, 'Noted of the Goology of the i^eigUbourhood of Madras.’* 
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Tbe €addapa formations appear to represent an 
the gimt Vindhyan series. The diamond be^ of Sou&Hm: 
occur in these formations, and they show very favourable traoesiltf 
lead, copper, and iron. The main object of the geologiste wiui to 
work out the true succession and extent of these remarkalsle < <B|$d 
ihteresting series of quartzite, slate, schist, and limestone beds in 
Cuddapa, KeUor, and KarndL In 1866 Mr. T'oote was working 
along their eastern and Mr. C. Oldham up their western boun^UEij^ 
while Mr. King was in the centre. They completed the aa^/in 
Cuddapa and Kamdl. during 1868, when the Superintendent took 
an opportunity of testing the accuracy of their mapping* and in 
1869 Mr. Foote began to work across the Raichur Doab towards 
the Bombay Presidency. Mr. King has drawn up a general report 
on the entire series.^ During the hot weather in eacb year the 
gentlemen of the Madras Survey were usefully employed in 
arranging and cataloguing the fossils and minerals of the Madras 
Central Museum, for Captain Mitchell, the curator ; and Mr. C. Old- 
ham, followed by Messrs. King and Foote, have delivered a series of 
lectures on geology at the Madras Engineering College. , Mr. Old- 
ham went home on leave in 1868, and died from the effects of 
disease contracted in India in April 1869. An able and talented 
geologist, and a painstaking conscientious public servant, was thus 
lost to his country. Mr. King, in subsequent years, explored the 
Tungabadra valley up to the boundary of the great area of Deccan 
trap rocks as far as Julberga. His main object was to carry out 
an investigation of the several rocks which occur between the vast 
thickness of the trappean rocks above, and the even more widely 
spread base of underlying gneiss and metamorphic rocks below in 
the valley of the Bhima, overlying the, gneiss. Mr. Bruce Foote 
examined similar rocks to the south-westward, in the upper j^irt 
■ of the Krishna valley ; carrying on the boundary line between the 
Deccan trap rocks and the underlying beds. He found the fossUized 
remains of a rhinoceros in the regur or black cotton soil ; ;ahd 
reported on the Dambal gold field in Dharwar in 1874, and oil t^ ; 
geology of the Southern Mahratta country in 1875; 

iThe Geological Survey of -British Burma .was comiitt^ced Op 
1860, under Mr. W. T. Blanford, with the Henzada dishcict M 
Fegu, where there are petroleum wells and salt spangs. 
district was selected because it was the only one of wMdi 
^ : : — ii. 

* ; .-r 

1 *' B«cords,” rol. ii., pt. 1, “ On the Euddspa sad liAniii fimnstioBa? 
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YfrBtb steiiable maps, and the future direction of geological researches 
Itad to depend on the publication of the results of the Topographical 
SuTY^i Mr. Blanford was transferred to Bombay in the following 
and Mr. Theobald took charge in Burma; indeed ho was 
siligjle handed. He was at work .in the Yoma range and on the 
YPBjSt coast, but was much hampered in his operations by the want 
of trustworthy maps. The gre&t Toma range is composed of 
^gbHy altered sandstones and shales of unknown age, but expected 
to bo in part at least cretaceous. Upon them, in Pegu, rest 
nipnmuMtic rocks. Some peculiar serpentines are associated with 
the Toioa rocks. In 1864 Mr. Theobald took advantage .of the 
publica>tion of a sheet of the Survey by Captain Pitzroy to complete - 
the geological examination of the country contained in it, including 
Bangoon ; and in the two following years he and Mr. Fedden were 
at work in the ground covered by the second sheet, east of the 
Irawadi and north of Prome. In 1864-65 Mr. Fedden accompanied 
an expedition through the Shan provinces of the kingdom of 
Burma to the Salwin river, and constructed a map of the route. 
In 1807 Mr. Theobald went home, after a continuous service of 
18 years. But in 1868 he was again at work in the Prome district 
of Pegu, the east part of which he completed ; taking up the 
western banks of the Irawadi, where there is a formation of 
mummulitic rocks, in 1869.^ Mr. Theobald ox)mpletcd the geological 
survey of Pegu in 1873, having been at work since 1864. 

Mr. Blanford took charge of the party in the Bombay Presidency, 
with Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Wynne as his assistants, in 1863. Ho 
' commenced at Surat, and on the sliores of the gulf of Cambay, 
with the view of connecting his work with that of Medlicott in 
the Nexbada valley, and thus completing a band of geological 
survey across India from sea to sea, on that parallel. In the follow- 
, season the line from sea to sea, containing some of the most 
T&jpprtant formations in India, was completed. The hill ranges 
north of Gujrat are partly mctamorphic and partly trap, and not 
nummulitio rocks are found resting on the trap, 
also examined the Western- Ghats in the rocks of 
^ .iidahabalpswar, Batnagiri, and Sawant. Wgri ; and Mr. Wymse 


J ^ Records, ” vol. ii., pt. 4, “On the 13e<)8 contfiining Silicified Wood in EasUrn 

Prome.’* 

vol. iii., pt. “On the Alluvial Deposits of the Irawadi.” 

\oh iii., pt. 3, Note on PetiT)leuin in Burmah.” , 
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inT^tigated geology of the island of Bombay^ and 
eironeous the previona conclusions respecting Us stxnotiixe' 1 h 4 
heian in some respects.^ 

In 1868 Mr. Blanford was detached to report upon a sir|pip6efed 
.discoTery of coal near Kotri, in Sindh, for the Bombay GoTenimbnt.^ 
He found it to be lignite and of ^ no commercial valuer but on ilk 
return he took the opportunity of visiting the interesting fca^Uations 
in Each.® In 1866 the northern, declivities of the NariM^ 
were reached, and a tract of 6,000 square miles was eikiiiijedi 
chiefly trap with bottom rocks of granite or gneiss. B| 186® 
Mr. Blanford was at work in the upper Tapti and the Pumar attd 
Wurda vaUeys,* and reported upon the Chanda coal -fiddSi' He 
was usefully employed in Abyssinia, and in completing tiie pu!^ 
lication of Ids results, during the greater part of the two follewihg 
years; and in 1870 he returned to his old work in the Central 
Provinces, with Mr. Hughes and Mr. Pedden as assistants^ He 
has since reported on the coal and lead ores in Chatisgarh.® 
. Mr. Blanford is an accomplished naturalist, as well as an able and 
experienced geologist, and during the p^od that he was employed 
on detached duty in Abyssinia he did work of the highest sdehMc 
value. In 1872 Mr. Blanford was employed in Persia, ftTstniiinifag 
the geblogy and nat\iral history, and accompanying Major St. JcdiA 
on a journey to Makran. The valuable results of hM woik; kfe 
embo^ed in the two official volumes on Eastern Persia, and he 
returned to India, after being occupied for some months in preparing 
his portion of the work for the press in England, in Decemi^ 1878 .* 
He then proceeded to Sindh, with Mr. Eedden, and by the ehd uf 
1876 these two geologists had completed a sketch of the geology 
of the province. In 1876 Mr. Blanford traversed the great dea^ 


1 “ Memoirs,” vol. v., “ On the Geology of Bombay.” 

* Ibid., vol. vi., pt. 1, *‘On the Geology of the neighbourhood of 
Bunneecote in Sind.” 

* Ibid., vol. vii., pt. 2, ** On. the Geology of a Portion of Cutch.” 





* Ibid,, vol. vi., pt. 2, ‘‘The Traps of Western and Centitd Indil^*^ily 

Blanford. 

„ pt. iii., “ The Taptee and Lower Nerbudda valleys.” " / 

® “ Becords,” vol. ii,, pt. 1, “ The Valley of the Pooma Eiver.” 

„ vol. ii., pt 4, “ Lead in Bmpur District,” y ^ 

„ vol. iii,, pt. 2, Ibid. 

» “ Eastern Persia,” vol, ii. The Zoology and Geology, by W* T, Btanford, F.RS.b 
with numerous coloured illustrations, pp, 516, (Macmillan 18^6;) 
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and Jodhpar, wlule Mr. F^dden made an. excellent 
ooUaotW of fossils.^ 

After Mr. Blanford's visit to Kach in 1868, Mr. Wjame was sent 
iiaai» a fuller and more exhaustive examination of the rooks in 
ffiSt district. There was an important question as to the relation of 
certain beds of fresh- water' origin containing imperfect layers of 
CftMd a&d plant remains, with others which yielded nxarine fossils of 
uti^bulited jurassio age in Kach. Mr. Blanford decided that the 
two groups were intercalated and not superimposed, and thus fixed 
the age of the plant beds. He also ascertained the extension of 
the Deccan trap rocks into Kach. Mr. Wynne reported that the 
jurassie rocks occupied a large portion of the northern half of the 
province, and also formed the hilly parts of the islands in the Bann. 
His complete report and map have not yet appeared.^ 

In 1870 Mr., Wynne proceeded to the Punjab, to take up the 
geology of that important province, and reported upon the geology 
of Mount Tilla.® He completed the eastern portion of the S^t 
Bange in 1870, and was at work on the western part in 1871, which 
he also completed. In 1873, accompanied by Dr. Warth, he sur- 
veyed the Trans-Indus Salt Range ; and Dr. Waagen examined 
the relations and mode of occurrence of fossils in the Salt Range. 

In 1874 Dr. Stoliozka, the Palaeontologist of the Geological Survey 
accompanied the mission of Sir Douglas Porsyth to Kashgar ; and 
he di^ on the 9th of June on the road from Yarkand to Leh, 
when returning to India. His death was caused by too great 
physical exertion at an extreme elevation and in a rarefied atmo- 
sphere. He was buried at Leh on the 23rd. Ferdinand Stoliezka 
had established for himself a sound reputation as naturalist and 
geolo^t in connexion with the Imperial Geological Survey of 
Austria. He came to India in December 1862 and conducted the 
Taltsontologia Indica. The whole of the four volumes in which 
‘1he cretaceous fauna of Southern India is described are his work. 
He also devoted two summers to an examination of the fossils of the 
Himalay a, and in that time he laid the foundation of all futirre work 



^ See Mr. Blanford’s paper on the ‘‘ Geology of §ind.” * Records 1876, Feb. p, 8. 
MemoirSi” vol. ii., pt. 3, “ Preliminary Notes on the Geology of Cutch.” See 
* iibo a Report on the Geological action on the sonth coast o£ Kattiwar and in the Rtonn 
of Cutch,” by WilHam Sowerby, C.E . — Bombay G. S» Journal^ xviii., p, 96, 

* “Note on the Petroleum Locality near Rawal-Pindi,* by A. B. Wynu</’~ 
** Records, ’* tol, iii,, pt. 3, p. 73. “Geology^of Mount Tilla,” by A. B. Wynne. Ibii, 

. pt4vp*83. 
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A STONE AOE IN INEIA. 


ia legions. A suitable monument is to be.erected 
grave at ]jeh« and a memorial tablet in the Caioutta Mua^% W ' 
winch he bequeathed all his private collections. A record of thd > 
reeults of iDr. Stoliczka’s scientific investigations as naturalist to the < 
Kashgar mission will be published by the Government of Indtai Dk 
S toliczka was succeeded, as Palseontoldgist, by Dr. 'Waa^n, Irho 
had previously written valuable i^apers on the Jurassic fauna of 
Each, and on the fossils, of the Salt Bange ; but he was obliged iiO 
retire from ill>health in 1876. Meanwhile Mr. Lydekker and Dri 
Peistmantel had been appointed to the Survey in 1875. 

During the examination of Indian rocks, geologists have not 
failed to discover traces of a race of men belonging to that stone 
age, the history of which has been so carefully examined, in ilhropo 
by Sir John Lubbock and other writers. In 1864 MeSsrs. King and 
Foote discovered chiselled stone implements spread widely over the 
country west and north of the town of Madras, all of the ruder 
• type, and mad(! of semi- vitreous quartzites from the Ouddapa rocks. 
In 1864 Mr. Ball found a chipped implement in the Jberia coal 
field, and Mr. Theobald found others in Burma. ' A chipped stone 
weapon of hard, close-grained quartzite was found near Nimabh 
by Mr. Medheott, and in 1868 the Madras implements were traced 
up to the banks of the Krishna. More recent, observations have 
shown that these implements occur over a much larger'extent of 
country to the north of the Krishna river, and close to thfe southern 
edge of the region examined by Mr. Blanford on the Godavari. 

The superintendence and control of all the geological operati<ms 
have devolved upon Dr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Survey, 
besides the direction of the museum and the publications. He has, 
in addition to liis ordinary duties, been constantly called upon to 
make special reports to the Government on such points as the 
propriety of sinking Artesian weUs in particular localities, :&e 
structure of rock to be cut through for engineering purposes, OH ' 
the selection of lines of railroad with reference to the p(Mition Of- 
coal fields, and on proper sites for barracks. He must hOve 
travelled over many thousands of miles, sometimes to oonfirin tbe i 
importance of useful discoveries, at othera to expose inares* nests, 
A brief sketch of the extent and objects of these journeys vdll 
convey sofae idea of Dr. Oldham’s labours. 

In 1860, Mr. Oldham went to Knmaun to report updn the Ipte 
works, which he considered to be essentially a praOtio^ imd hot: a 
geological question. In 1862 he wmt to England to so^ for assis- 
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|n,d brought five out with him. In 1863 he was engaged on 
^ investigation of the modes of deposit of lignite in the Salt Eange, 
in the northern part of the Punjab. The Salt Eange contains an 
exiensive series of carboniferous, triassic, oolitic, and tertiary rocks, 
in 1867 he was again in England for a few months. In 1868 he 
to examine some alleged coal bearing rocks near the Krishna, but 
fpnnd fihat nothing of the kind elisted in that region. Later in the 
yeVr went to Attock, to examine the rocks bn the Indus through 
which the tunnel drift is carried. He saw nothing to prevent its 
being enlarged into a regular road way, so far as the nature of the 
rock is concerned. Afterwards he examined the Gurgaon and 
Hhurnisala districts in the North-West Provinces, with regard to the 
possibility of utilizing the kaolin clap ; and in 1869 he visited the 
seehes of the earthquake in Cachar and Silliet. He has since 
prepared a list of earthquakes that have occurred in India.* In 
this year he was also engaged in important work at the Chanda 
coalfield. 

A small museum of economic geology was established at Calcutta 
in 1840, under the direction of Captain Piddington,* who was 
curator for some years before his death, and made many useful 
analyses. His careful experiments to ascertain the quantity of sUt 
in the Hugh at different seasons were especially valuable. In 1856 
the museum was placed in connexion with the Geological Survey, 
and under the superintendence of Dr. Oldham. As early as 1869 it 
contained 1,000 specimens of fossils, minerals, rocks, and ores. 
The various members of the Survey of course contributed ; so that 
there are good series of cretaceous fossils from Madras, of fossil 
plants from the Hajmahal hills, of tertiary fossils from the Spiti 
valley, of minerals obtained by Mr. Blanford on the Bhore Ghat, 
of fossils from the Salt B-ange and the jurassic beds of Kach, and 
from other places. But the great boast of the museum is its col- 
lection of meteoric stones. It contains specimens from 247 falls, 
and in this branch its collection ranks among the first in the wo} ld. 
A very complete geological library has also been gradually formed. 

; :7|^e museum is of great practical use, as its officers are constantly 


; • * p^onel Baird Smith hod previously compiled a memoir on Indian Earthquake, % in 
• |»rt».--Vo«r»ai of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vols. xii., p. 257 and 1227, 

i iuid xiit., p). 964. 

Bid^gton’s Memorandum on the establishment of the' Geological Museum is 
in " Thnillier’s Manual of Surveying.” Appendix, p. x^ii. 
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applied to £<» information, and to supply assays and analyses fop 
oosi^panies and prirate individuals, as well as for the Govermaent - ; 

publications of the Geological Survey, under the direc^^ ij^ 
Ihr. Oldham, consist of “ Memoirs,” “ Eecords,” and the “ Falji^l 
tologia Indica.” I 

The “ Memoirs,” which have now reached to the twelfth v61n3itiiig| 
are the detailed and matured results of the survey of each duttiiol^ 
written by the geologist who has conducted it. The volumes laaa 
fully illustrated with maps, sections, and sketches. ] 

The “ Palseontologia Indica,” is a superb series, containing figures^ 
and descriptions of the organic remains procured during the progress: 
of the Survey. The volumes already issued contain the cephalopodai: 
and gasteropoda of the cretaceous rocks of Southern India, the fossil 
flora of the Eajmahal series, the vertebrate fossils of th;^ Panchet 
rocks' and the fossils of Kach. The Panchet fossils are ddScribed hy 
Professor Huxley. They are bones of fossil reptiles, hitherto only 
known in South Africa. 

The “Records” were commenced in 1868, and are published 
quarterly in rather snaall type and on thin paper, for ready trans- 
mission by post.. They contain the Superintendent’s annual reports, 
brief abstracts of the labours of members of the Survey in the field 
during the quarter, and other papers of general interest.^ 

There is a vast field still spread before the Geological Survey of 
India ; a great work yet to be achieved, though much certainly hpft 
already been done. They must be animated by a noble devotion to 
the cause of science — these Indian geologists, for theirs is neither a 
safe nor an easy task. Out of the two dozen or so that have entered ' 
the Survey since it commenced, 34 per cent, have been struck dowU:; 
by death or incapacitating disease. The rest work on zealously and . 
bravely, reflecting honour on English administration by the i^ults j 
of their labours, extending the sum of human knowledge, and doipg , 
much practically useful work.* 

In spite of all difficulties of climate, inaccessibility of distnchs^ 
and slowness of means of travel, they have examined an fixea ah<wi 
five times as large as Great Britain. 

1 We have ten of ];>r. Oldham’s Annual Beports, 1858 to 1868 in . 

uid the rest to 1876, bound up in the “ Records.” ' . . 4 ,: : 

> There i# a short notice of the operations of the Geologicid Swvey 
H. Woodward, Esq., in the “ Quartwlj Journal of Science,” fw 0<A, 
p.468. ' " ' , ■ 
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February 1876 Dr. Oldham resigned his appointineut as 

Surrey, which he had /)- 
quarter of a century 
tlm. distinguished geologist has presided over the labpurs of the 
geological surveyors. He created the survey; and its present 
advanced position is duo to his great ability, leaiming, and un- 
trearied exertions. He was succeeded by Mr. H. B. Medlicott. 


;^|p!rm.tendent oftheyy€seKlMBiB0a« 
held 4noe 1851, owinsr to HI hemh. 
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XV. 

THE AECHiEOLOGICAE SURVEY OE INDIA. 


A SURVEY of the archaeologioal remains throughout India, which 
are as important as regards art, they are indispensahle to the 
study of history, has only of late years been considered to be a work 
which comes within the province of the Government to xmdertake^i 
This is the more to be regretted because the loss of time is irreparable. 
All investigations connected with physical science are almost inde- 
pendent of delay, and can be made as well in one year as in another, 
but archaeological remains are liable to deterioration, and delay 
causes absolute loss. Paintings fade from walls, sculptured edifices 
are destroyed by the vigorous growth of trees, and by ruthless 
modern builders in want of material, coins and inscriptions are 
mislaid or effaced, and all the works of man suffer more or less under 
the hand of time. In connexion with geograpliy, the study of 
archeology forms a most impoitant branch ; for, through the iden- 
tification of ancient sites, the physical changes that have taken 
place in a country arc determined. 

Yet it was not possible that a survey of this nature could have 
been entered upon with any useful result before the English. occupa- 
tion, or even until long after our power was established. Mere 
descriptions of ruins and other remains are of little use unless the 
observer has mastered tlieir history and true significance, and this 
was impossible until the' study of the languages and literature of 
India was well advanced. Thus the earliest accounts of Indian 
archaeological remains were only useful in exciting an interest in 
the subject, and in stimulating later enquirers to labour at those 
studies which alone could qualify them, and others of later genera- 
tions who l>oncfited by their works, for the task of investigating the 
mysteries of Indian clu’onology and art. 

Glowing descriptions of the architectural monuments of India 
are not wanting among the writings of .early travellers. 

The Hindu capital of Bijayanagar is described in the works of 
Varthema,^ Nicolo di Conti, Abdu-’r-llizzak, Nikitin,^ Barbosa,’ and 


Hukluyt Society’s Translation, p. 125. 

^ The narratives of Conti, Abdu-’r-Uizzak, and Nikitin will be found in the Hakluyt 
Society’s volume, entitled “ India in tho 15th century.” 

* Hakluyt Society’s volume, entitled “ The 'Coasts of East Africa and Malabar,” , 
p. 85. . . 
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:€sesar Frederick the beauties of Bijapur were noticed by 'I'avev- 
Bier;® and Finch, Thevenot, Bernier, and others, who visited the 
court of the Mogul, did not fail to recount the wonders of Agra and 
Delhi. The cave temples of Western India also received attention 
from early travellers. Thevenot® and Anquetil du Perron explored 
the caves of Ellora; Linschoten, Boon,* Anquetil, and Salt described 
Salsette ; Salt was at Karli with Lord Valcntia, and the famous 
cave of Elephanta^ was visited and described by Niebuhr, Fryer, 
Hamilton, Anquetil, Lord Valentia, and others.® 

The perusal of some of these authors had filled tlio mind of Sir 
William Jones with a keen interest in the literature and antiquities 
of the East, and his arrival at Calcutta is the epoch from which 
any attempt at the systematic investigation of Indian antiquities 
dates. The Asiatic Society at Calcutta was instituted on the 22nd 
of January/v3®&, and a centre was thus formed to wliich individual 
inquirers might forward the results of their labours, and from wliich 
they might derive assistance and advice. In the absence of an 
exhaustive survey under the direction of the Government, such an 
institution as the Asiatic Society was invaluable. Warren Hastings 
was obliged to decline the post of President, Avhich he was so 
admirably fitted to occupy, from want of leisure to perform the 
duties, and Sir William Jones presided over the proceedings of the 
society from its first institution until his death. A branch of ‘live 
Asiatic Society was formed at Bombay by Sir James Mackintosh 
in 1804. The Madras Literary Society, under the auspices of Sir 
John Newbold, the Chief Justice, was established in 1818. 

The results of the early labours of English antiquaries in India are 
recorded in the twenty volumes of the Asiatic llesearches from 1788 
to 1836 ; in the three volumes of the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, 1819-21 ; and in th(> opening numbers, of the 
Journal of the Madras Literary Society, which was commenced in 
1827. 


1 Viaggio di M. Cesare Fedrici neir India Orientale (Venctia 1587), p. 32. 

* In Pinkerton. 

8 Travels, Part HI., Chap. 45 (Eng. Trans.), 

^ Governor of Bombay. 

8 See the “ Archaeologia,” vii., p. 32^. Linschoten mentioned the cav<? of Eiephanta 
in 1579* Dr. Fryer describes th(3 Salsette caves in his travels published in 1698 ; 
J. Ovington, 1689; Hamilton in his Voyage, L, chap, xx., p. 338; Anquetil Zend 
Avesta, I., pp. 234, 249, 419, 394. 
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The earliest labourers in the fruitful and inqwrtant field of iadiisn 
arohaebbgy were Sir William] Jones, Charles Wfildus,^ Bmtj' 
Colebrooke,* Francis Gladwin,* William Chambos, and CcHii 
Mackenzie,* followed by Buchanan Hamilton* and Horace Wflsoa.* 
These learned and accomplished scholars were zealously assisted and 
furnished with material for their researches by numerous younger 
explorers who forwarded to them the results of their inyestigations 
in all ports of India. 

The description and delineation of architectural remains were of 
great importance, but the deciphering of inscriptions on pillars, 
metal plates, or coins was most essential to the student of Indian 
history, for by that means alone could dates be obtained, without 
which history would have no coherence. The learning and sagacity 
and the indefatigable industry that have been brought to bear upon 


1 Charles Wilkins went to Bengal, in the Civil Service, in 1770. After studying 
Sanscrit for several years, be translated the Bliagavat Gita, to which Warren Hastings 
prefixed a learned dissertation. The Court of Directors published tliis work in 1786, 
Wilkins )»reparcd the first types for Bengali and Persian that were ever used in India. 
He returned home in 1786, and in 1795 he published his translation of Sacontala. 
He became Librarian of the East India House in 1800, in 1808 he published his 
Sanscrit Grammar, and ho took an active pait in the promotion of the Oriental 
Translation Fund. He was knighted by William IV., and died in Baker Street on 
May 13th, 1836, aged 86. 

* Henry T. Colebrooke, son of Sir George Colebrooke, Bart., the Chairman of the 
East India Company, was born in London in 1766. He went out to India as a writer 
1782, and iii 1794 undei*took the translation of a digest of Hindu Law, compiled under 
the direction of Sir William Jones. In 1803 he was at work on a Sanscrit grammar, 
and published the first volume in 1806, but abandoned the rest, owing to the publica- 
tion of the grammar by Wilkins, Colebrooke became a member of Council at Calcutta 
in 1805, returned home in 1815, and died in 1837. His works are the “Digest of 
Hindoo law ** (4 vols., folio, 1798), the first volume of a Sanscrit grammar (1805), 
lexicon (1808), Sanscrit algebra (1817), and numerous essays in the AsiaHc Researohesy 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society y* &c. 

® Translator of the Ayin Akbari. 

^ See page 73, 

® Dr. Buchanan is well known for his explorations in Nepal, Mysor, and Malabar, 
and Burmah, and for his survey of Bengal. 

^ Horace H. Wilson went out to India as assistant surgeon in 1808, and was atiacbed 
to the Calcutta mint. In 1813 he published Calidasa’s “Cloud Messenger;** and in 
1819 the first edition of his Sanscrit dictionary appeared* In 1826 his “Hindu 
Theatre** was published. In 1812 he became Secretary to the Asiatic Sodety at 
Calcutta ; and, after his return to England, ho was elected Professor of Sanscrit at 
O^ord in 1833, and Librarian to the East India Company on the death of Sir (^hrles 
Wilkins in 1836. The last years of his life were devoted to the translation of the 
Rig Veda. He died on May 2drd, 1860, and his numerous works on Sanscrit literate 
and kindred subjects have been republished since his death. 
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tiw deciphermg of insoriptions in India have never been surpassed, 
fM have perhaps produced the most valuable results of archieological 
JPeMaroh in that country. The importance of this branch of the 
investigation ivas felt from the very first. Colonel Polier described 
the famous Buddhist pillar with its inscriptions, known as the Piruz 
laV and a paper was contributed to the “ Asiatic Besejirches” on 
the same subject by Colebrooke.®’ Blunt® and Ewer* described the 
Katab Minar pillar at Delhi, and Harington and Buchanan contri- 
'buted papers describing the remains at Budh Gaya,® Charles Wil- 
kins wrote six papers on the meaning of various inscriptions that 
had been forwarded to him,* and Colebrooko wrote an essay on 
inscriptions generally, especially on those found on ancient monu- 
ments.^ Several were also translated by Captain Pell from Hissar 
and Benares, containing genealogies of Indian dynasties®; and 
Lieutenant Price translated a Sanscrit inscription on a stone found 
in Bandalkhand.® Wilson contributed translations of three copper 
plates found in Chatisgary® and of many Sanscrit inscriptions at 
Abu, which throw much light on the history of the Jain temples 
from 1189 to 1752." In the last volume of the Eesearches there 
are translations of various inscriptions found in the ruins of Bijay- 
anagar by Mr. Bavenshaw, with observations by Wilson. They 
consist of genealogies of the kings and grants of land.’® 

In the total absence of authentic materials for fixing dates in 
Indian written histories, very great importance attaches to all 
genuine monuments and inscriptions on stone or metal. The prin- 
cipal discovery resulting from researches of this nature was made 
by Sir William Jones, and announced in his anniversary address 


’ “Asiatic Researches,” i., p. 379. 

* „ vii., p. 175. 

® » iv., p. 313. 

* „ xiv., p. 480. 

® „ i., p. 276, “ Description of the Ruins at Buihlha Gaya,” by 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. — Transactions of f/te Royal Asiatic Satiety, ii,, p. 40. 

* On a copper plate found at Monghir, i., p, 123 ; on a stone pillar near Buddal, 
i., p. 131 j on Budh Gaya, i,, p. 284 ; on an inscription near Gaya, ii., p. 167 ; on 
Islamabad, ii., p. 383 ; and another on BudH Gaya, i., p. 276. 

’’ ix., p. 398. , . . 

8 XV., p. 387. 

® XT., p. 437. 
w XV, p. 499. 

Hxvi.,p.284. ■ . • 

• XX., p. 1. . . 
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delivered on the 28th of February 1798.' It had been a qnestiOR 
where the city of Palibothra was situated, which was visited by the 
Greek ambassador Megasthenes. , Sir William discover^ in a 
Sanscrit book that Hirayabahu or ” the golden armed," which the 
Greeks changed into Erannaboas,® was only another name for the 
river Son. This discovery led to another of great moment, for 
King Ohandragupta actually fixed the seat of his empire at Fatalt- 
jmtra at the mouth of the Son (the Palibothra of Strabo), and was 
no other than the very Sandracottus who concluded a treaty with' 
Scleucus Nicator. Thus Sir William Jones fixed the first great 
landmark in the ancient history of India. He reserved his proofs 
for a future essay, but his interesting labours were cut short by a 
premature death. 

Detailed d<^scriptions of ruins and other architectural remains were 
also contributed to the “ Asiatic llesearches.” ; William Chambers 
visited- the famous ruins on the Coromandel coast known as the 
Seven Pagodas or Mavalij)uram in 1772, and again in 1776, and 
described them and another more detailed account of the 
Mavalipurani sculptures was furnished by Mr. Goldingham, the 
astronomer a1 Madras,* who also -wrote an account of the cave of 
Elephanta. Sir C. Malet contributed a paper on the Ellora caves 
in 1794), witli drawings by Lieutenant Manby;® and Colin Mac- 
kenzi described the pagoda of Perwuttum in a wild tract near the' 
south bank of the Krishna,® and wrote an account of the Jains.' A 
full description of the grand Muhammadan ruins at Bijapur was 
written by Captain Sydenham in 1811, who also made a careful 
survey.® They had been previously described by Major Moor in 
1794,® and when Sir James Mackintosh visited them in 1808 he 
'called Bijapur the “ Palmyra of the Deccan." 

The antiquaries on the Bonibay side of India emulated the ex- 
ample of their brethren at Calcutta. Mr. Salt, Lord Valentia’s 


1 “Asiatic Researches,’^ iv., p. 11, 

2 Strabo, XV., c. i. and ii., 1, 9. 
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® Major Moor’s “Narrative oi’ the Operations of Captain Little’s Detacbmen^*’ 
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wrote an account of the caves in SaJsette in 1800, illus- 
t^ted by drawings and copies of sculptures.^ Mr. Erskine drew 
his eidiaustive essay on the cave of Elephanta,® the whole con* 
i^tion and plan of which he truly desorii^ as extremely grapd 
and magnificent. His account, which is correct and minute 
without being tedious, and is by far the best description of the 
cave that has been published, is illustrated by plans and copies of 
sculpture.® It was written in November 1813.* In 1819 and 1820 
Colonel Sykes wrote accounts of the ruined city of Bijapur and of 
the EUora caves.® 

In Madras the leading antiquary of the earlier period was Colin 
Mackenzie, whose labours have already been noticed.® His vast 
collections of sassanutm or inscriptions on stone and copper, of 
manuscripts and coins, have alone enabled the early history of' 
Southern India and its dynasties to be understood and written.' 
To Mackenzie’s researches we owe Wilson’s history of the great 
Pandyan dynasty of Madura,® and Dowson’s paper on the Ohera 
dynasty.® 


1 “Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay/’ i., p. 41. The Rev. J, 
Stevenson afterwards wrote a paper “On the Rock Inscriptions of the Island of 
Salsette.^’ — Journal of Bombay Branch of Astatic Society^ iv., p. 132. 

* “ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay,” i., p. 198. 

^ See also “An Account of the Cave of Elepbanta,” by Mr. Goldinj^ham. — Asiatic 
Researches^ iv., p. 407. 

“ On the Three-faced Siva at Elepbanta,” by Colonel Sykes. — Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society f v., p. 81. 

“The Theory of the Great Elepbanta Cave,” by Dr. Stevtmsori. — Journal of 
Bombay Branch of Asiatic Society^ iv., p. 261. 

^ William Erskine came out to India with Sir James Mackintosh in 1804, and was 
for many years a magistrate at Bombay, lie returned to England in 1823. When the 
Literary Society of Bombay was instituted in 1804 ho became its Secretary, Besides 
his paper on the Cave of Elepbanta, he wrote an essay on thcj sacred books of the 
Earsees in 1819; and. his valuable translation of the Memoirs of Baber was published 
in 1823. 

5 “ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay,” iii., pp. 55, 265. 

« See p. 73. 

5^ “Mackenzie Collection of Oriental Manuscripts,” by H. H. Wilson. 2 vdls, 

(Calcutta, 1828). 

Ist Report on the Mackenzie MSS.,” by Rev. Wm, Taylor. — Madras Journal of 
LUerature and Science^ vol. vii., p. 1. 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Reports in vols. viii. . 
and ix. ' 

^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” iii., p. 199. 

* viii., p. 1. • 
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A correct estimate of tlie beauty and magnificence of Indian 
architectural art, and of the interest which attaches to it, was fur- 
nished to our fathers by Thomas Daniell, an artist "who passed the 
greater part of the last decade of the last century in traversing all 
parts of India, and executing water-colour drawings of the highest 
merit, of all the principal monuments and edifices. His labours 
were given to the world in six large . folio volumes, containing 
120 coloured views engraved by himself and his nephew between 
1797 and 1809. Here will be found most accurate drawings of the 
temples and palaces at Madura and Tanjore, and of the ruins at 
Mavahpuram, to represent the architecture of Southern India V the 
Taj Malial, Akbar’s tomb, and mosques at Juanpur and Delhi, as 
specimens of Muhammadan art; and the rock-hewn temples at 
Salsette and Elephanta. This work also contains an elaborate' 
series of views of the caves at Ellora, drawn by Mr. Wales, but 
engraved by the Daniells; as well as numerous general views. They 
arc drawn with such care and accuracy that they bear the test of 
comparison with recent photographs. , . 

Such were the advances that were made in the investigation of 
Indian ani iquities during what may be considered as the first period 
of the study of the subject. The second period is that in which 
James Prinsep took the load — a man whose equal has rarely been 
found in acute reasoning and unflagging industry, backed by an 
enthusiastic love of research. He added to rare gifts of intellect 
an amiable^ and generous disposition, giving all credit to his fellow 
labourers and reserving none for himself, so that men worked as 
much to please James Prinsep as for the sake of Indian archaeology. 
The son of an East India agent and nephew of Mr. Auriol, Warren 
Hastings’s secretary, James Prinsep was one out of seven brothers 
who obtained employment in India. He was bom in 1799, and 
was appointed assistant assay master at the Calcutta mint in’lSifl, 
serving under Horace Wilson. In 1820 lie became assay master at 
Benares, where he executed a series of accurate drawings of streets 
■and buildings which were published by the Asiatic Society; and in 
1826 his “ Views and Illustrations of Benares ” appeared. In 1830 
Prinsep returned to Calcutta, where he joined heartily with Major 
Herbert in his project of publishing a periodical called " Gleanings 
in Science,” of which he became editor and proprietor in 1831, 
when Herbert accepted the post of astronomer at Lucknow. He 
succeeded Wilson as assay master of the Calcutta mint in 1882, 
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aaid became secretary to the Asiatic Society, altering the title of 
h& Gleanings ” to that of “ The Journal of the Asiatic Sooiely of 
Bengal,” the first number of which appeare'd on March 7th, 1832. It 
has been published monthly ever since. , For the remaining 10 years 
oi his life James Prinsep devoted his energies to the solution of a 
most difficult problem, and his marvellous success has thrown new 
light on ancient Indian history, while it has immortalized his name 
among oriental scholars. 

The Buddhist remains were known to be the most important and 
the most ancient in India, but the numerous inscriptions connected 
with them were stiU unreadable -puzzles. The inscriptions on the 
pillars at Delhi and Allahabad had been copied and published, but 
they had baffled the scholarship of Jones and Colebrooko to de- 
cipher. In the years 1835 and 1836, notices of James Prinsep’s 
success in deciphering the inscriptions were published. In 1834 
Lieutenant Burt had written a description, with drawings, of the 
Buddhist stone pillar at Allahabad,^ which was said by the Hindus 
to be' the club With which the hero Bliima ground his bhang. There 
are four inscriptions engraven upon it in different characters. Of 
these the first is the same as that on the Delhi pillar, and the second 
is the same as the Gaya inscription, the key to which was supplied 
by Wilkins’s translation.* The name of Chandragupta, the king 
whose identity with Sandracottus had been established by Sir 
William Jones; occurs on the second inscription. But the clue was 
first obtained when, in June 1837, Prinsep received copies made by 
Captain E. Smith, of sentences cut on the pillars round the famous 
Sanchi tope or mound, near Bhilsa, in Central India.-’’ Each sen- 
tence ended with the same two letters, and it occurred to Prinsep, 
by a sort of inspiration, that-thesc two letters represented the verb 
“to give,” or. “ a gift.” It was thus that he linally obtained a clue 
to the alphabet, and the language turned out to resemble the Pali 
of Ceylon. He applied this alphabet to tin; inscriptions on the lats’ 
or pillars at Delhi and Allahabad, and the great discovery was 
completed. They all proved to be the same series of edicts by the' 
famous Buddhist King Asoka.* The .name on the pillars was 


1 “Asiatic Eesearches,” iii., p. 106. 

* „ i., p. 279. 

* “ J. A S. B.” iii., p. 488 ; vi., pt. i., p. 451. 

* „ „ p. ,257. Restoration of No’. 2 inscription on the AhaUaluul 

Lat, by Dr. Mill. . 
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Pryadasi, wMoli Mr. Tumour, the Pali scholar,^ identified with that 
of Asoka. 

Among the most indefatigable of Prinsep’s coadjutors was Lieu- 
tenant Kittoe, who inrestigated the ruins in Orissa, and discovered 
an important series of inscriptions on a rock at Dhauli, in Cattack. 
He was also employed by Government to make excavations at 
Samath, near Benares.** At about the time that Kittoe found the 
Dhauli inscription, a copy of the rock inscription at Gimar, in 
Gujrdt, was made by Captain Lang, and sent to Prinsep in 1837 
by Mr. Wathen; and a third scries was discovered at Kapur di 
Giri, near Peshawar, in the far north of India. Prinsep studied the 
first two of these rock inscriptions with the utmost care.® Those 
discovered by Kittoe at Dhauli, in Cattack, proved to be . identical 
with those received from Girnar, in Gujrdt, being a series of inscrip- 
tions by King Asoka. The names of Antiochus the Great,^ of 
Antigonus, and of one of the Ptolemies ® occur and fix their date 
while the prohibition of the sacrifice of animals either for food Or 
cercmom'iis, the order that medical aid shall be supplied for animals 


“ eJ. A, S. B.’’ vi., p. 1. Kestoration and translation of the inscription on the 
Bhitari Lat. in Ghazeepore, by Dr. Mill. 

„ vi., p. 451. Note on fac-siiniles of inscription from Sanchi, taken 

by Capt. E. Smith. 

„ iii., p. 488. Copy of the inscription ou the iron piUar at Delhi, 

„ vi., pt. 2., p. 566. Interpretation of the inscriptions on the Feroze 

Shah and Allahabad Lsits. 

„ vii,, p. 219. .Edicts on Girnar and Dhauli rocks. 

„ vii., pt. i., p. 434. Edicts on the Dhauli rock. 

„ „ p. 456. More denams^ sent from the Sanchi Tope by 

Capt. Burt, and translated by Prinsep. 

1 <SVy’ an account of these investigations in the introduction to Tumour’s Maha- 
wanso. 

2 Lit‘ut. Markham Kittoe wrote many papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal : — “Journal of liis tour in Orissa” (vii., pt. 2, p. 679); ‘‘A journey 
through the fprests of Orissa” (viii., pts. 1 and 2) ; “ On the viharas and chaityas 
round Gyah ” (xvL, pt. 1,272); “On Sculptured images on the temple of Grames- 
wara in Cuttack ” (xvi., pt. 2^ p. 660); “On pillars found in the Ganges” (viii., 
p. .681) ; “ Notes on the places visited by F. A. Hian” (xvi., p. 953) ; “Inscriptions 
at Juanpore” (xix., p. 454) ; On antiquarian researches” (xvii., p. 536); “The temple 
of Durga at Badieswar” (vii., p. 828). These contributions range fi;om 1838 to 1850. 
He was Curator and Librarian to^the Asiatic Society at Calcutta until 1838, when he 
was appointed to survey the road to Bombay. He died soon after returning to 
England in 1853. 

» “ J. A. S. B.” viii., pt. 1, p. 156. 
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as well as men, that for the planting of trees and digging of wells 
the roadsides, and the publication of precepts, prove thai the 
royal lawgiver was a follower of the creed of Bhudda. 

Important researches were successfully conducted in the north of 
India during the time of James Prinsep’s editorship, which engaged 
his attention. Generals Ventura and Court, officers in the service 
of Bangit Sing, opened a tope at Manikyala, in 1830, and .others 
between Jhelum and the Indus in 1833 and 1834. They found 
a gold box containing coins and relics while Masson, Honig- 
hiirger, and Gerard examined some equally interesting topes near 
Jalalabad.’^ Captain William Brovui, of the llevenuc Survey, also 
gave an account of the ancient temple and famous ship model at 
Hissar, in Prinsep’s Journal.^ 

The copy of the Girnar inscription was not quite satisfactory, and 
through Prinsep’s influence. Lieutenant Postans was employed by 
the Bombay Government to take exact fac-similes. But James 
Prinsep had worn himself dut by intense and continuous' study. 
He was obliged to return home in a hopeless condition, and died on 
April 22nd, 1840.'* Meanwhile, Lieutenant Postans took infinite 
pains to secure exactitude in liis fac-similes of the Girnar inscription, 
which were sent to Calcutta. They arrived too late. The guiding 
spirit of these investigations — the heart and soul of Indian archmo- 
logical research — had already passed away. Prinsej) sailed for 
England just before the results of the labours of Lieutenant Postans 
arrived. The manuscripts and cloth copies were thrown carelessly 
aside, and rotted in a godown at Calcutta."* 

Prinsep’s genius discovered the first positive dates in early Indian 
history, and opened to European scholars a mine of knowledge 

1 Asiatic Researches,” vol. xvil. “J. A. S. B..” iii., p. 313. “Remarks on the 
Relic in the Manikyala tope by Prinsep,” iii., p.'43G and p. 556. Masson on “ Cabul 
Coins,” V., p. 537. 

2 “ J. A. S. B.,” vol. vii., pt. 1, p. 429. 

2 The seven first volumes of the “ Jommal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal” were 
edited by Prinsep, 1832-38. See a notice of him, written by his brothci*, at the 
beginning of “Essays, on Indian Antiquities, by tile late James Prinsep, ‘dittHl by 
E. Thomas” (2 voLs. Murray, 1858). In thi.^ work Prinsep’s essays were reprinted, 
owing to an increased demand for tin* early copies of the “eTonriial of th i Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” in which they first appeared. 

4 “Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society,” i., p. 257. The Girnar 
inscription was again copied by Lc Grand Jacob ami the Danish Zend scholar 
Westergaard ; and a second copy was sent to Professor Lassen. 
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which, has hem ably folloM^od up by Ms disciples. ]Etis conclusions 
were closely criticised, and were more fully ratablished by the 
ordeal. Horace WilsoM expressed doubts of the correctness of 
Prinsep’s identification of the Pryadarsi of the inscriptions with the 
great King Asoka ; but he has been completely answered by 
General Cunningham,® and the soundness of Prinsep’s interpreta- 
tions are no longer impugned, "f he history of these discoveries, and 
a very complete and interesting notice of Asoka, his religion and 
government, was published by Sir Erskine Perry.* 

The third and last period of Indian archseological research, extend- 
ing from the death of Prinsep in 1840 to the present year, has been 
one of grtjat activity, the zeal and scholarship of Prinsep having been 
inherited by numerous successors. Cunningham and Maisey in the 
north, Meadows Taylor and Wilson in Bombay, Walter Elliot in 
Madras, have taken the lead, and they have had many followers ; 
while photography has lately increased the means of illustrating and 
elucidating their researches. But it is to Eergusson that European 
inquirers are most indebted for having brought a knowledge of 
Indian an'hjtecture within their reach, and for having systematized 
and rendered clear the chronology and history of eastern art, wMle 
he has explained and illustrated its rare beauty and excellence. A 
brief notice 'of his labours will be a fitting prelude to the enume- 
ration of the various archaeological researches of the last thirty 
years. 

Mr. James Eergusson, having, as far as he was able, qualified 
himself for the task of thoroughly investigating the architecture and 
antiquities of India, left England in 1829, with the intention of 
availing himself of any opportunities of pursuing his inquiries that 
might be offered.hiui, and which his professional engagements would 
admit of. During his residence in lessor, from 1829 to 1833, he 
repeatedly visited Dacca, Bajghur, and the few other places ^ 
the Ganges Delta which contain any remains of arcMtectural art. 
In 1834 he went to Benares, and thence visited Agra and DelM, 


1 “Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, Dhauli, and Gimar," by H. H. Wilson.— 
Journal of the Uoyal Asiatic Society^ xii., p. 236. 

3 « Bhilsa Topes,” p. TOO. 

3 “ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society,” iii,, p. 149. Sir Erskine’s 
notice is chiejBly based on Lassen’s “ Indische Alterthumskunde.” 
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roturmng by way of Dig and Jaipur, Canouj, Lucknow, and 
<|aunpur, and visiting all the cities on the Ganges as far as Gour 
andrMurshidabad, In 1836 he was present at the festival of Jug- 
gemath at Puri, and visited all the places of interest in Caitack. 
In 1839 he again visited most of the cities in the Gangetic valley, 
including Agra and Delhi, and went on as far as the Sutlej. Ho 
also passed four months in wandering through Central India, 
visiting most of the principal cities of Hajputana, as far west«as Abu, 
and thence making his way to Bombay, by Ajunta, Ellora, and 
Karlii He examined these caves, as well as those of Salsette and 
Elephanta, before leaving Bombay on his return to England in 1839. 
Mr. Eergusson had occasion to revisit India in 1842, and he took the 
opportunity of making a coast voyage from Bombay to Goa, Oanna- 
nore, and Calicut, thence crossing the peninsula by way of Tanjor, 
Trichindpalli, Chellumbarum, Conjeveram, and the rock cut temples 
at Sadras. He thus made himself acquainted with tlie architecture 
of Southern India. During all these journeys Mr. Eeigusson kept 
a careful record of what he saw, and made drawings of everything 
of interest. The next object was to give the results of his investi- 
gations to the world, and in 1843 ho road a paper before the Royal 
Asiatic Society on the “ Rock-cut Temples of India,” ^ which may 
be considered as having placed tlie theory of the ago and uses of 
those monuments on a basis of certainty, wliich has never since been 
called in question. This paper was followed, in 181(7, by a folio 
volume of plates entitled “Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient 
Architecture in India,” with an introductory historical essay and full 
descriptions of the plates. He intended to have continued the work 
by publishing similar volumes on Buddhist, Jaina, and Muhammadan 
architecture, but the expense was so great and the encouragement 
so small that the idea was abandoned. Since that time various 
papers by Mr. Eergusson on the architeViturc of India have appeared 
in the transactions of learned Societies, and chapters on sill its 
branches arc given in his handbook, and with greater fulness and 
detail in liis “ History of Architecture.” The great project, to which 
all these steps were merely preliminary, was the completion of an 
illustrated liistory of Indian architectural art. 


1 Printed in vol. viii. of the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” and afterwards 
published separately in 1845, with a folio volume of plates. 
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The luminous classification of Indian architecture by Mr. Fer- 
gUBson furnishes the means of reviewing the researches of the 
last 30 years in a more systematic way than was possible in the 
case of earlier labours, in days when the distinctions of time and 
race were only very imperfectly understood. The subject is now 
divided under the following heads : 

1. Prehistoric archaeology of India. 

2; Buddhist monuments. (The Aryans who composed- the 
Vedas built no permanent edifices.) 

3. Dravidian architecture of Southern India. 

4. Bengali architecture. 

6. Bajput or Ohalukya architecture. 

7. Jaina architecture. 

8. Saracenic architecture, which Mr. Fergusson divides into 

eight styles, as developed at different times and in various 
parts of India. 

9. Tht; collection and deciphering of coins, and inscriptions on 

metal or stone plates is a distinct and very important 
branch of research, through wliich the ancient history of 
India has been elucidated. 


1. Prehistoric jRemaim. 

The prehistoric remains in India consist of cairns, cromlechs, 
and other cognate remains of unknown age, and constructed by an 
unknown people. They are probably scattered widely, but have 
hitherto only been examined in a few localities. In 1820 Mr. 
Babington described the Kodey Kulls or Pandu Kulies of Malabar,^ 
which consist of several stones set upon ends with their points 
meetibg, on which a large mushroom-shaped stone is fixed. Un- 
derneath are found urns containing fragments of human bones 
mixed with charcoal and fine sand. The next notice of prehistoric 
remains was by Captain Harkness, who published an account of 
some cairns he found in the Nilgiris in 1832. He was followed by 
Captain Congreve, who wrote a detailed account of the cromlechs 


“ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay,” voL iii. 
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atad oaims of the Nilgiris and 12 years afterwards the Rev. J. T. 
Kearns, an S.P.G. missionary, published an interesting paper on 
the cairns, containing urns, which occur in the Tenkasi taluk of 
Tinnevelly.* Captain Ncwbold discovered some ancient sepulchres, 
(Consisting of slabs of granite forming four sides dnd a toj), sur- 
rounded by circles of stones, in a secluded valley of North Arcot, 
three miles from Ohettur.® Captain Congreve described a remark- 
able cromlech near Pullicondah, in the Carnatic.* Colonel 
Meadows Taylor has devoted much attention to the prehistoric 
archaeology of India, and has himself made important discoveries 
in the Shorapur province of the Deccan, just above the junction 
of the Bhima and Krishna rivers. The Shorapur remains consist of 
^cairns, cromlechs, and kistvaens of sandstone slabs placed upright 
on their sides, and covered with a slab monolith which projects over 
them. They are scattered over the province in groups.® Largo 
groups of cairns also occur near llaidarabad in the Deccan,® in the 
RaicKur, Doab, in Bellary, and in the Central Provinces, whore 
excavations have recently been made by the Archaeological Society 
at Nagpur. Sir Bartle Prere also described some cairns and crom- 
lechs in Baluchistan.’ On the Khasia Hills, Colonel Yule found 
megalithic monuments scattered on every wayside. They consist of 
rows of pillars some 27 fe(!t liigh, cromlechs or large flat stones 
resting on four rough pillars, and tombs formed of four large slabs 
on their edges, roofed over by a fifth placed horizontally.® The 
whole subject was recently discussed by Colonel Meadows Taylor 
in a paper read before the Ethnological Society,® and he has also 


1 ^‘Antiquities of the Neilglicrry Hills,” by Captain 11. Congreve (1847). — Journal 

of JAterature and Scimee of Madras^ xiv., p. 77. “ Remarks on Druidic Antiquities 

of Southern India,” by Major li. Congreve, •— n.s., vol. vi., p. 20o. The recent 
work on Nilgiri antiquities by Mr. Breeks Ls noticed further on. 

2 Ibid., N.S., V., p. 27. * 

3 “ Journal of tie Royal Asiatic Society,” x., p, 90. 

* 4 « Madras Journal,” xiii., pt. ii., p. 47. 

® “Ancient Remains at the Village of Jiwaiji, near Farozabad, on the Hliima,” by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor.— of the. Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, iii., 
p, 179. Cromlechs and Cairns in Sorapore,’^ by Colonel Meadows Taylor, — Ibid. 
iv., p. 380. -See also the “Transactions of the Royal -Irish Academy” ( 18()d), vol. 
xxiv. 

4 “ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy ” (1867). 

2^ “ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society,” v., p. 349. 

® “ J. A. S. B.,” vol. xiii., pt. ii., p. 612. See also Hookef^s Journal. 

» “ On Prehistoric Archaeology of India^” by Colonel Meadows T^yloi .—Journal 
of the J^thnological Society, i., No. 2, p. 157. 
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drawn attention to its importance in an official 

Quite recently, Mr. Boswell lias reported upon the^kistvaens and 

rude stone circles in the Kistna district.* 


2. Buddhist Bemaim. 

A wide interval lies between the cromlechs and cairns and the 
Buddhist remains that come next in order, for the Aryans who com- 
posed the Vedic literature and poured out soma juice to their gods 
in their own houses, built nothing that has endured to our time. 
We, therefore, come at once from the period of unknown antiquity 
when the cromlechs were built, to the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding and following the Christian era, Avhen Buddhism flomnshed, 
in India. From b.c. 250 for five centuries all monuments in Tnrlia 
are Buddhist. Fergusson eaUs this earliest style “ a wooden art, 
painfully struggling into lithic forms.” Gateways and railings of 
masonry were imitated from the earliest forms carved out of tihiber. 
The Buddhist remains consist of rock inscriptions,® lats or piUars* 
with inscriptions, to^es or stupas, rock-hewn temples, and viharas 
or monasteries. The inscriptions on the rocks and pillars had already 
received full attention from James Prinsep and his predecessora. 
The topes liave been examined by General Cunningham, Colonel 
Maiscy, Sir Walter Elliot, and others. 

The most important group of topes,® or vast moimds for the re- 
ception of relics, is near Bhilsa in the Bhopal State of Centra^ India. 
There arc about 30, but that known as the Sanchi Tope is the 
largest, and indeed the finest in Central India, the dome being 42 feet 
high and faced with masonry. It is svirrounded by a stone fence 
consisting of uprights with three horizontal cross pieces, and is 
appj’oached by four masonry gateways covered with sculpture. The 
Sanchi 'Tope was first injudiciously dug into 1^ Sir H. Haddock in 
1819. Captain E. Smith sent copies of the Sentences carved on' 


^ ‘‘ Report ou the lUustration of the Archaic Architecture of India,” Appendix E. 

2 Boswell’s Report on the Archieology of the Kistna District.” 

3 The rock inscriptions are at Girnar in Guzerat, at Dhanli near Cuttack, at Kapardi 
Giri near Peshawur, and a fourth copied by General Cunningham at Debra Dhoon. 

* The lats are, 1, — that of Feroze Shah at Delhi ; 2, another of iron near Delhi; 
3, that in the fort at Allahabad ; 4, 6, 6, near the Gunduck in Tirhoot ; and 7, was used 
as a roller on the Benares road by an engine<^.r oiiioer. 

^ An Afghan word) meaning a solid mound of masonry. It is the same as Ihe Pali 
thupOi and Sanscrit stupa^ a mound of tumulus. 
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the pillars to James Prinsep in 1837, aud Captain W. Murray made 
ft smies of dtawings.^ In January 1861 the Bhilso Topes were 
piinutely examined and opened by Major Alexander Cunningham, 
ah enthusiastic scholar and antiquary, and a friend of James Prinsep, 
with whom was associated Lieutenant F. Maisey, who had previously 
been employed in describing the antiquities at Kalinjar.® Colonel 
Maisey executed a beautiful series of drawings' in 1854, and a series 
of photographs of the Sanchi Tope was taken by Lieutenant Water- 
house. General Cunningham published a full description of the 
Bhilsa Topes, with an interesting sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of Buddhism, in the sainc year and Mr. Fergusson’s superb 
work on “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” illustrated by Lieu- 
tenant Waterhouse’s photographs and by lithographs of Colonel 
Maisey’s drawings of the Sanehi Tope, appeared in 1868.* A 
brief account of the Bhilsa Topes will also be found in the “ History 
of Architecture.”® 

The Amravati Tope is another magnificent Buddhist monument. 
It is in the Guntur district near the mouth of the Kistna, and 
elaborate drawings were made of it, and of its minutely carved 
stones in the last century, by Colin Mackenzie. He first visited 
the spot in 1797, and in 1816 he caused careful plans and maps, 
and 80 drawings of sculptures, to be made by his assistants, which- 
are unsurpassed for accuracy and beauty of finish.® Sir Walter 
Elliot, who was Commissioner in Guntur in 1840, excavated a 
portion of the monument, and sent 1 60 fragments of sculpture to 


1 “ J. A. S. pt. i., p. 4.51. 

* Ibid., pt, i., vol. xvii., }). 171 ; and “ Import to the Government of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, 1847.” Kalinjar is mentioned in the Vedas. 

3 ‘‘The Bhilsa Topes or Buddhist monuments of Central India; comprising a brief 
sketch of the rise, progr^iss, and decline of Buddhism,’' by Brevet Major Alexander 
Cunningham (Bengal Engineers). Illustrated with 33 plates. London, 1854. 

^ “Tree and Serpent Worship or illustrations of mythology and arl in India in 
the first and fourth centuries after Christ, from the sculptures of the Buddhist Topes 
at Sanchi and Amravati, prepared under the authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, with introductory essays aild descriptions of the plates,” by James 
Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S. (London, India Museum, 18^8.) 

® Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture^” ii,, p. 463. 

® “ Asiatic Researches,” ix., p. 272. Three copies of Colin Mackenzie’s drawings 
were made, one for the library of the Court of Directors, one for the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and a third for Madras. Specimens of sculpture were alsc* sent to the 
India House. See “Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntoor,’’ -by James 
Fergusson . — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ n.s^, iii., p. 132. 
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Madras,^ which were forwarded to the India House in 1866. 
Some of these sculptures were exhibited in the museum at Tyfe 
House, and the others, on account of want of space, were placed 
in store, where they remained until they were brought to the 
notice of Mr. Fergusson, at whose desire photographs were taken 
of the entire series. The whole of these remarkable sculptures 
have recently been arranged in the inner court of the India Office ; 
and 52 photographs of them, with descriptions by Mr. Eergusson 
and a map, are published in “ Tree and Serpent Worship.”® 

The examination of the Jalalabad Topes by Masson, and of 
those in the Punjab by Ventura and Court, took place in Prinsep’s 
time, and has • already been alluded to. There is another group 
of Buddhist ruins near Benares, called Sarnath, the principal 
of which is a tower 100 feet high. It was opened in 1836 by 
General Cunningham, who made the excavations, as well as a 
set of drawings of the elaborate ornament of the great tower, 
entirely at his own expense. Subsequently, some further excava- 
tions were made at Sarnath, at Government expense, under the 
superintendence of Captain Kittoe, in 1862. After his departure 
they were continued by Mr. Edward Thomas® and Professor 
Hall. 

The cave temples have been visited and noticed by numerous 
travellers from the time of Thevenot, and described in detail by 
Mr. Pergusson'* in his “Illustrations of the Bock-cut Temples of 
India.” Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, has also written two memoirs on 
the rock-cut temples. At the suggestion of Mr. Pergusson in 1860, 
the Asiatic Society had represented to the Court of Directors the 
propriety of taking steps for the preservation of the cave temples 
and other ancient monuments,® and Dr, Wilson then prepared a 


1 “ vSelections from the Records of the Madras Government,” 2d. series, No. xxxix., 
p. 195. 

* See also History of Architecture,” ii., p. 471. 

» “ Notes on the excavations at Sarnath.” — J. A. S. B. (1854), p. 469. 

^ Ufn Sec also the “History of Architecture,” ii., p. 479. In 1863 Mr. 

Fergusson edited a small volifme of 78 photographs of the caves of Ajunta and Ellora, 
by Major Gill, which, though containing little that is new, are interesting as confirming 
the accuracy of the lithographs published by Mr. Fergusson 18 years before. * 

® Karli cave was described by Lord Valentio, and fuc-sirailes of inscriptions were 
taken by Dr. Stevenson and Dr. Wilson. 

Ajunta caves were first mentioned in Mr. Erskiue’s paper ; a short account of them 
was read befote the Royal Asiatic Society, by Lieut. J. E. Alexander, in 1829 {Trans, 
It, 'S'., iii., p. 62). Mr. Ralph also described them in the J, A* S, JS., v. p. 557. 
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descriptive list of all the rock temples in Western India.^ There are 
900, of which nine tenths are in the Bombay Presidency. Dr. James 
Bird published descriptive accounts of the sculptures in .the t5av<5s,^ 
Westergaard gave a brief account of some minor caves near Karli,® 
Sir Bartle Frerc described those at Karadh and at Wai/ and 
Colonel Sykes wrote a paper on inscriptions from Buddh cavt's near 
Joonur.® The Coturt of Directors, through the efforts of Colonel 
Sykes, employed Major Gill to copy the paintings in the caves, and 
he was engaged upon this work for twenty years. Eventually a 
series of oil paintings was transmitted to the India House. The 
paintings were exhibited in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, where 
they were all burnt in December 1867, except four, which had been 
forgotten to be sent, and which arc now at the India Office. 
Unfortunately some application that had been made to the originals 
in the caves, to bring them out more clearly for copying, has injured 
them irremediably, and they are now rapidly fading away.® 

The raths or rock-hewn edifices at Mavalipuram, near Sadras, on 
the Coromandel coast, which were described in the last century by 
Chambers and Goldingham, and are commonly known as tiro 
seven pagodas, are classed by Mr. Fergusson as forms of Budd- 
hist architecture adopted by the Hindu.’' He considers them to 
be close copies of a Buddhist storied vehara or monastery. ' The 
most complete descriptions of these monuments were written by 


Fac-similes, transcripts, and translations of the inscriptions were made by Dr. Bhau 
Dajee in 1863. Sec ‘Slournal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society,” vii., p. 53. 

Ellora caves were first described by Sir C. Mallet in the “ Asiatic Researches.” 
Drawings were taken by Mr. Wales ; and Colonel Sykes wrote a paper on them in 
vol. iii. of the Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society.” 

Aurungabad caves were first described by Dr. Bird. Junegad and Girnar caves 
were visited by Dr. Wilson. 

^ Memoirs on the cave temples, and monasteries of Western India,” by Dr. Wilson, 
— Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society, iii., p. 36. ; iv., j). 340. 

^ Historical researches on the origin and principlcjs of the Bouddha and Jain 
religions, illustrated by descriptive accounts of sculptures in the caves of Western 
India,” by James Bird. — Ibid,, ii., p. 71. 

3 Ibid., i., p. 438. ' . 

4 Ibid., iii.; p. 36, and p. 108. ^ . 

5 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” iv., p. 287. 

® At Mr. Fergusson’s suggestion, the plans, photographs, and drawings of Ajiinta 
and other temples were purchased from Major Gill by the Government m 1868; 61 
negatives, 36 pencil drawings, and books containing ground plans and sketches. 

^ “ History of Architecture,” ii., p. 502. 
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.Dr. Babington, who gives drawings and copies of inscriptions,^ 
and by Sir Walter Mliot;® and they are also described by Bishop 
Heber in his journal.'* The Madras GovemiuMit have recently 
printed all these papers together, in a small octavo volume, edited 
by Captain Carr, with a map drawn under instructions from 
Colonel Priestley.^ 


' 3. Bravidian Architecture. 

The Drayidian style of architecture extends over all India south 
of the river Kistna, except Mysor, and had its origin in the three 
ancient kingdoms of Pandya, Chola, and Chera. The Dravidian 
temples are of vast extent and magnificent design. Tliey consist of 
the vimano or shrine, the mantapas or porches leading to it, the 
gopuras or lofty gate pyramids in the quadrangular surrounding 
walls, and the pillared halls or chooltries. In 1830 a learned native 
of Tanjor, named Bam Baj, wrote an essay on the architecture of 
Southern 1 ndia. His project was to collect treatises on architecture 
in the native languages, collate them, and produce an exposition 
such as should enable a European reader to form an opinion on the 
system. Tlie holy Bishi Aghastya, who brought the first Brahman 
colony into Southern India, is said to have written a treatise on 
architecture and others were also composed in ancient times, which 
collectively were called Silpa Sastra, but few traces of them remain. 
One, called Mdnasara, on the building of sacred edifices, and eight 
others, are extant. Erom these sources Bam Baz described the 
mouldings of pedestals, the bases, pillars, shape of the padma or 
lotus, and other architectural details. But his descriptions and 
illustrations are more applicable to the modern system of temple 
building, and are of jio great archaeological value.® 


, 1 Transactions of the lioyal Asiatic Society,” ii., p, 258. 

2 “Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” xiii., pt., i., p. 46., and pt. ii., J). 36. 
“ A guide to the sculptures and eiccavalions at MamaUaipur, generally known as the 
“ seven pagodas, by Lieut. John Braddock ; archsDological notes by Bov. W. M. Taylor, 
“ and a supplementary account of the remains at Sal van Cuppam, by Walter Elliot.*’ 

^ iii., p. 216. 

^ “ Descriptive and historical papers relating to the seven pagodas, x>n the .Coro- 
mandel Coast,” by G. W. Chambers, J. Goldingham, B. G. Babington, Rev. G. W. 
Mahon, Lieut. J. Braddock, Rev. W. Taylor, Sir Walter Elliot, and C. Gubbins, Esq, 
Edited by Captain M. W, Carr. — Madras, 1869, 8vo. 

® Ram Raz was a native judge at Bangalore. He was born in about 1790, and died 
in 1833. His work was published by tbe Oriental Translation Fund. “Essay on the 
Architecture of the Hindus,” by Ram Raz. (48 plates. London. 1834.) 
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The only complete account of the Drayidian temples w ill be 
found in Mr. Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture,’”^ and they are 
best illustrated in DanieU’s great volumes of engravings. Descrip- 
tions will be found of some of the Southern Indian temples in the 
manuscript memoirs of the early Topographical Surveys, and there 
are scattered notices elsewhere.'^ Mr. Fergusson considers the style 
to he well deserving of more attention, than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it, and that the buildings to which it gave rise, 
often combine grandeur of form with great beauty of detail. 

Of late years the Madras Government have, from time to time, 
shown an interest in the preseiwatiou and illustration of architec- 
tural monuments. In Lord Harris’s time, and at the instance of 
Sir Walter Elliot, Captain Tripe, of the 61st llcgiment, was ap- 
pointed to execute a scries of photographs ; but he only held the 
oflB.ee for three or four years, and it was abolished by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. During that time he took photographs of most of the 
edifices in the southern half of Mysor, and the whole of the in- 
scriptions on the great temple of Tanjor. But unluckily the 
photographs were not well fixed, and Jiave since faded sadly. In 
1857 the Madras Government ordered district engimier oflBeers to 
report upon the ancient arcliitectural remains in their several 
districts. This order was issued, irrespective of the tastes and 
knowledge of the subject of those who wore expected to attend to 
it, and it natmally bore little fruit, Mr. Fraser, the engineer 
at Coimbatore, took great pains with his report, and sent in a de- 
scription of temples, tumuli, cromlechs, and other monuments. 
Captain Harington reported upon an inscription on a rock in 
Ganjam, Captain Mullins upon an ancient inscription on a tank in 
Nellor, Captain Emery sent in annual reports on the architectural 
remains in Cuddapah, Captain Prendergast described the old fort at 
Arcot, and Lieutenant Drewer reported upon the ruins at Gur- 
' seppah.® Dr. . Hunter, the Superintendent of the Government 
Industrial Schools at Madras, has trained pupils in photography, 
and sends them out to take photographs of the most interesting 

1 ii., pp. 568-684. 

* See an account of the temple of Kamisweram, with a plan, by Lieut. ( Ihristopher, 
1. N., in the “ Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society,” vol. vii. 

A description of the temple and other edifices at Madura will be found in “ Travels 
in Peru and India,” by Clements E. Markham, p, 415. 

3 “ Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” H.s., vdl. vi. (1861). 
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remains in various parts of the Presidency, The ' Government 
have also recently employed Captain Lyon to execute a series 
of photographs designed to illustrate the- ancient architecture of 
Southern India, ^ but there is a great -want of accurate plans and 
descriptions. 


4. Bengali Architecture. 

Dravidian temples are at once recognized by their pyramidal 
form, distinction of storeys, and separation into compartments by 
pilasters. The Bengali or northern temples, on the contrary, have 
no trace of division into storeys, no pilasters, and a curvilinear out- 
line, with a polygonal base. Tlic best examples are foimd at 
Bolaneswar, in Orissa, and round the temple of Jagamath, and 
til once across' India as far as Dhaywar. The style first appears in 
the 6th or 7th century, but Mr. Pergusson looks upon its origin as 
mysterious and unaccountable, and as one of the art-problems that 
await solution. He is inclined to date back its invention to a period 
anterior to Buddhism. 


5. Chalukya Architecture. 

This style is that of Gajrat, Mysor, and Bajputana, and origi- 
nated with the Bajpoots, the Scythian hordes which entered India 
during the first two or three centuries after Christ. The most 
magnificent remains are at Ilalabid, and Bcllur, in Mysor, and 
there are others in various parts of Mysor and Hharwar. The 
Halabid temple, which was built at the same time as Lincoln and 
Salisbury cathedrals, is perhaps the finest example of minute and 
elaborate carving made subservient to unity and grandeur of general 
effect that is to be found in India. Mr. Pergusson considers it to be 
among the most marvellous exhibitions of patient human labour the 
■world ever produced.* 


1 “ Notes to accompany a series of photographs designed to illustrate the ancient 

architecture of Southern India, taken for the Government and described by Captain 
Lyon.” Edited by James Fergusson, F.R.S. (London, Marion & Co., 22 23, Soho 

Square, 1870.) 

2 “Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore, photogi'aphed by the late Dr. Pigou, 
A. C. B. Neill, Esq., and Colonel Briggs, K.A., with a memoir by Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, and architectural notes by James Fergusson.” (Murray, 1866, folio.) 

This superb work contains 52 plates illustrative of Chalukya at*chitectnre, induding 
the Httllaheed and Belloor temples, and the ruined city of Bijayanuggur. 

See also the “ History of Architecture,*' ii. p. 609. 
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0. Jaitia Architecture. 

The temples of the Jains are nearly as numerous and quite as 
elaborate as those of any other sect in India. The most extensive 
group is that on the sacred liill of Satrungya, near Falitana, n here 
the temples exist literally in hundreds, some of great beauty and 
magnificence. They have been well described by Mr. Burgess, and 
photographed by Messrs. Sykes and Dyer of Bombay,^ and also by 
Captain Lyon. Mr. Burgess has also illustrated the Jain temples 
at. Girnar, which form the group next in importance in Gujrat.* 
In the same neighbourhood are the wonderful white marble temples 
on Mount Abu, and further on that of Sadri,* one of the most 
elaborate and extensive temples of the class in India, built by a 
Bana of Udaipur, in about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Jain temples are also found all along the western coast as far as 
Belgaum, and there is an important establishment of this sect at 
Bcligola,* in the Mysor country. Jain temples are also found on 
Mount Parisnath and other places in Bengal, and throughout the 
Central Provinces. No temple, in its present form, is (;arlier than 
A.D. 1000, while many hundreds were built within the present 
century. In elaborateness of detail, and in elegance of form, they, 
in some respects, siirpass even the thirteenth century buildings of 
the Chalukyas/’ 


1 “Satrungya, ))hotographc(l by Sykes and Dyer, with explanatory text by 
J. M. Burgess.” — (Folio. Bombay, 1869.) 

* “Somnath, (iirnnr, and .runaghud, photographed by Sykes and Dyer, with 
descriptive letter-press by .1. M. Burgess.” — (Folio. Bombay, 1869.) 

Sec also the “ Account of th(! remains of the temple at Somnath,” by Alexander 
Bumes (1834). — Journ. It. A. -S'., v., j). 104. 

* See “ Tod’s Rajasthan.” 

* “ Architecture of Dliarwar, Mysore, &c.” 

® For accounts of Jaina Temple, sec “ Colonel 'I’od's Travels in Western India.” 
Also his “ Annals and Antiquities of llajast’han, or the Central and Weste^^ Rajput 
States.” (2 vols. 4to. London, 1829.) It contains a plate of a .laina temple at 
Ajmir, and others. There is also an account of the .Jains in “The Cities of 
Gujarashtra, their topography and history,” by Ihmry George Briggs. (Bombay, 4to. 
1847.) Colin Mackenzie’s account of the .lains is .in the. “ Asiatic Researches,” vii., 
p. 176 ; Dr. Bird’s, on the origin and principles of I heir religion, in the “ .Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, A. S.” ii., p. 71. “ Account of the remains of the temple of Patan 

Somnath,” by A. Bumes (1834). — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, v., p. 104. 
Lieut. Postans wrote accounts of the .Jaina temples at Badrasir and.Badrauagiri in 

Kach. J. A. S. B., vii., p. 431. See also the “History of Architecture,” ii., jr. 620 ; 

and the “ Asiatic Researches,” vol. xvi., p. 284. 

(13441.) . R 
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7 . Saracenic Architectitre. 

The beautiful mosques and tombs of the Muhammadans, whieh 
are scattered over nearly all parts of ]fodia except the extreme 
south, were the first monuments to attract the attention of travellers, 
and are those which have been most thoroughly examined. The 
various styles bear the impress of the localities in which they were 
originated ; combining the general features of Islamism with many 
special details peculiar to native art. According to Mr. Fergusson’s 
division the earliest Muhammadan style is that of the Patans at 
Delhi, which possesses a certain stem severity. It includes the 
Kutub Minar, a careful plan of which has been made by Mr. Fer- 
gusson, and the tombs of Altumsh and Togluk. The dates of the 
Patan monuments range from 1196 to 1236, and much of their 
detail is copied from the old Jaina edifices. The tomb of Altumsh 
is mentioned as a remarkable example of Hindu art applied to 
Muhanimadan purposes.’ At Gour, where the Patans established 
their lien gal capital, the buildings are peculiar for their segmental 
form of roof and cornice, representing the bamboo roofs of huts 
in Lon er llcngal. The large mosques and tombs at Jaunpur 
(a.I). 1: ’.97-1478), fine illustrations of which may be seen in the 
volumes of Daniell, are noticeable instances of the use of Hindu 
forms. At Ahmodabad the mosques and tombs are in the Jaina 
stylo in every detail. The Jama Masjid at Ahmedabad is one of 
the most beautiful mosques in the east. Its 16 domes arc supported 
by 260 pillars, and perforated stone screens of exquisite beauty 
exclude the glare of the sun. A series of photographs of the 
Ahmedabad edifices by Colonel Briggs has recently been published 
in a magnificent volume, to whieh Premchund Ramchund, a Jaina 
of Gu jrdt, contributed 1,000Z.^ The style of architecture at Bija- 
pfir forms an exception to the usual influence of Hindu art on 
Muhammadan buildings. In that wonderful city everything is 
pervaded by Muslim ideas. From the time of Tavernier, many 
observers have recorded the wonders of Bijaphr. After the visits 
of Moore and Sydenham, Colonel Sykes contributed notes respecting 
the principal remains of the ruined city,® and Dr. Bird wrote a paper 


1 Asiatic Researches,” iv,, p. 313. 

2 Architecture of Ahmedabad, photographed by Colonel Briggs. Historical 
sketch, by Theodore C. Hope, Bombay Civil Service. Architectural Notes, by James 
Forgussoii.” (4to., Murray, 1866,). 120 photographic plates. See also Forbes’s 
Oriental Mcraoira,” iii., ch. xxx, 

^ Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay,” iii., p. 55* 
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on tho ruins of Bijapur and its Persian inscriptions.^ In 3 80G a 
work on Bijapdr, containing 46 photographs and four woodcuts, 
with memoirs by Colonel Meadows Taylor and Mr. Pergussoo, was 
published by Murray, chiefly at the expense of a wealthy native of 
India named Kursondas Madhowdas.® Tho Mogul arohit(^cture, 
represented in tho tomb of Akbar, and above all in tho Taj Mahal, 
that great triumph of art, has l)cen thoroughly examined and 
illustrated, and the montiments of that period will now, there is 
reason to hope, be well and carefully preserved. 

The extensive ruins at Brahminabad, in Sind, do not come under 
the head of any of the architectural styles, but they are too interest- 
ing to be omitted in this enumeration. The groat city, entirely built 
of baked bricks, and nearly four miles in circumference, was tlio 
capital of a Ilindu dynasty from about tlie seventh to tlie eleventh 
century. It was entirely destroyed by an earthqunke, and notliing 
but one tower is intact. Wc arc indebted to Mr. Bellasis for a 
detailed account of these ruins, and he diseovej‘cd beautiful 
engravings on cornelian and agate, and other relics among the 
debris.* 


8. Coins and Inscriptwm. 

The collection and deciphering of coins and plates is an im- 
portant branch of Indian archaeological research, because, by tho 
study of such relics alone can the chronology and sequence of the 
ancient dynastic's be ascertained. It has becin seen that much was 
done in this line in the time of the Asiatic Ihiscarches ; and tho 
scattered numismatic memoirs of .Tames Prinsop have been col- 
lected and reprinted. Mr. ‘Wathen discovered and reported upon 
ten inscriptions on stone and copper in the l)cc(;an,* aud, besides 
the great collection of sasanmns made by Colin Mackenzie, which 
have already been mentioned. Sir Walter Elliot has done great 


1 Journal of tlio Bombay Brnncli of llio Asiatic Society/’ i., p. 367. 

2 “ Architecture at Beejapore, from drawings by Captain Hurt and A. Cumming, 
C.E. ; and photographs by Colonel Briggs amj Major Loch. Memoir by Colonel 
Meadbws Taylor, and Architectural Notes by James Fergusson.” (Folio. Murray. 

1866.) / • * . 

^ An Account of the Ancient and Iliiined City of Brahminabad, iu Sind,” by 
A. F. Bellasis , — Bombay Branch, Bui.S^y v., p. 413 (1856.) 

^ ‘‘ Essays on Indian Antiquities,” by tho late James Prinsep. (2 vols., 1S58.) 

® ‘‘ Ten inscriptions on stone and copper found on .the west coast of I iidia, and 
translated by W. H. Wathen, with remarks by II. H. Wilson .” — Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ii., p. 378. 

E 2 
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scrvioo to Indian historical knowledge by his labours in this branch 
of inquiry. Ho obtained copies of 695 inscriptions, collected in 
Dharwar, Sunda, and North Mysor. Most of them are engraved on 
blocks of basalt, others arc carved on pillars of temples, and a few 
consist of deeds on sheets of copper. The monumental stones are 
invariably in Canarcse ; the others arc in Sanscrit, with Canarese 
words intermixed. They all record grants of land or money, or 
transfers of rights to temples, and relate to four dynasties reigning 
over the Deccan, the oldest being the Chalukya dynasty of Raj- 
puts.^ Sir Walter Elliot also contributed two important- papers 
on the coins of Southern India;^ witli descriptions and plates. A 
large collection was formed by Colin Mackenzie, and deposited in 
the India Museum ; and there arc scattered notices of other cabinets 
which have enabled Sir Walter to furnish a lucid review of the 
subject.^ He points out that the only trustworthy data, from which 
a knowledge of the earlier southern dynasties and kingdoms can be 
obtained, arc the contemporary records olfered by deeds inscribed 
on stone and copper, and by coins. In the north of India, numis- 
matics liave found zealous students in James Prinsep, Wilson, 
Cunningham, and Edward Thomas. In his paper on the coins of 
the Ghazni Kings, collected in Afghanistan by Mr. Masson, and 
now in the India Office Museum, Mr. Thomas throws doubt on the 
assertion that Mahmud was the ffi'st Sovereign who used the title 
of Sultan, and shows that one of his successors, Modud (a.d. 1041), 
adopted the Siva bull or nandi as a device. Mr. Thomas, by means 
of coins, has also illustrated the history of the Sassanians, the 
epoch of the Sah Kings of Gujrdt, the chronology of the Bactrian 
Kings, of the Gupta dynasty, of the Patan Sultans of Hindustan, 
and of the Parthian Arsacidse.* General Cunningham has contri- 

1 First published in tho “Journal of tho Koyal Asiatic Society,” iv., p. 1., (1836), 
but the paper was incorrectly printed, and was rts-published more accurately in tho 
“ Madras Journal,” vii., p. 190. 

" “ Numismatic Gleanings, being descriptions of the Coins of Southern India,” by 
Sir Walter Elliot . — Madras Journal., iii., p. 220. 

Wilson wrote a paper on the Collodion of C'olin Mackenzie in the “ Asiatic 
Researches, vol. xvii. Moore figured 23 spocimt^ns of coins of Southern India, which 
were bought by Major Fi’ice at the prize sale of Tippu’s Treasury, in his “ Hindu 
Pantheon,” and a series of Mysor coins in his “ Narrative of Little’s detachment,” 
p. 455. See also Prinsep’s notice of Southern Indian coins in the “Journal of tho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. vi., plate xx. 

8 In the “Journals of the Asiatic Society,” for 1848, 1849, 1852, 1859, 1862, and 
1866, thero are 16 papers by Mr. Thomas on eastern coins, bound up as “Tracts on 
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buted papers on Bactrian and Indo-Scythian coins, and on the 
coins of the Indian Buddhist Satraps.^ Tlio few pre-Muliammadan 
written histories are so confused as regards dates and the succes- 
sion of Kings that nothing reliable could be established without 
the aid of coins and deeds ; and even as regards the records of 
Berishta and other Muhainma<lan authors, coins are of essential use 
as corroborative evidence. Thus there can be no doubt of the great 
importance of this branch of the investigation. 

In 1874 Mr. Thomas undertook, with the co-operation of the most 
learned oriental numismatists, to edit a now issue of Marsden’s 
“ Numismata Orientalia.”'^ Each author will give a history of the 
dynasty whose coins arc the subject of review, a critical list of 
regal succession, a notice regarding values of current coins, and a 
resumd of the sites and designations of mint cities. The first Part 
of the series, by Mr. Thomas himself, is a very interesting essay on 
ancient Indian weights, and the origin of a currency in India. It 
was published in 1874 The section on the coins of the Saljukis, 
Urtuki Turkomans, and Atabegs was undertaken by Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, and the Urtuki portion u'as published in 1876. Pour 
other parts arc completed, namely the coins of Ceylon by Mr. Ehys 
Davids, those of the Tuliini Dynasty of Egypt by Mr. Eogers of 
Cairo, those of the Partbians by Mr. Percy Gardner, and the coinage 
of Lydia and Persia from the earliest times to the fall of the Achae- 


Oriental Literature,” by Edward Thomtis, Bengal, C.8. Mr. Thomas has also written 
on Cufie and Sassaniaii coins in the ‘‘eJoiirnal of the B. A. S.,” voL xx., pp. 337 and 52o, 

1 “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” ix., pp. 531, 867, xiv., p, 430, xi., 
p. 130, xxiii., p. 679. 

2 “ International Edition of the Numismata Orientalia,” edittxl by Edward Tlioinas, 
Esq., F.R.S. (Trubner.) 

Part I. — “ Ancient Indian Weights,” by Edward Thomas, F.Ii.S. (Triibner, 
1874), pp. 74, quarto, with map of the India of Mann. 

Part II. — “Coins of the Urtuki Turkiimaiis,” by Stanley Lane Poole 
(Triibner, 1876), pp. 44, quarto, with Plates. 

Part III. — “The CJoinage of Lydia and Persia from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of. the AduemenideC,” by llichard V. Head, Assistant 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. (Trubner 1877), pp. 55, 3 Plates. 

Part IV. — “The Coins of the Tiiluni Dynasty by Edward Thomas Rogers. 
(Trubner 1877), pp. 21, 1 Plato. •* 

Part V. — “ The Parthian Coinage,’’ by Percy Gardne*', M.A. (Triibner 1877), 
pp. 65, 8 Plates. 

Part VI. — “On* the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon,. with a discussion 
of the Ceylon date of the Buddha’s death, ”'by T. W. Rhys Davids, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service. (Trubner 1877), pp. 68 , 1 Piute. 
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menidaQ by Mr. Barclay V. Head. Sir Walter Elliot has undertaken 
the coins of Southern India, Sir Arthur Phayre those of ATak.n,n and 
Pegu, Goner^ Cunningham those of the Indo-Scythians, Dr. H. 
Bloohmann of Calcutta those of the Bengal Sultans, M. E. de Saulcy 
the early Arabico-Byzantine adaptations. Professor Gregorief those 
of the Russo-Tatar Dynasties, Don Pascual de Gayangos those of 
the Klialifas of Spain, Dr. Julius Eutingihose of the Phoenicians, 
Mr. P. W. Madden those of the Jews, Mr. Reginald Poole those of 
the Ikhshidis, M. Sauvaire those of the Patimites of Egypt, and 
Mr. Thomas himseK the Sassanians of Persia. 

Regarded as an introduction to the study of Eastern history this 
work will bo invaluable. Eaeh section is undertaken by the most 
learned man in Europe on the particular subject to which it is de- 
voted, and his knowledge of numismatics is brought to bear on the 
elucidation of liistory, and especially of chronology, by the unerring 
guidance of coins. As triangulatiou furnishes the accurate frame- 
work b\ wliich geographical description receives precision, and is 
made useful, so the landmarks fixed by the study of coins and in- 
scriptions arc the essential guides to a correct knowledge of liistory. 
In future the student of Indian history will no more be able to 
dispense with the information contained in the “ Numismata Orien- 
talia ” tlian the geographer can pursue bis researches without the 
aid of the surveys. Messrs. Triibner and Co. have undertaken this 
costly publication entirely at their own expense, and it is to be 
hoped that the work will receive that jiatronage and encouragement 
which is undoubtedly its due. 

The above enumeration of the various branches into which IndinTi 
archaeological research is now systematically divided will give an 
idea of the extent and scope of the subject ; and, while showing 
how much has already been done, will also prove how much 
remains to be achieved. The great need has always been a proper 
organization, which could only be partially attempted by the 
Societies at the Presidencies, whose admirable efforts and encou- 
raging assistance to individual enquiries,* though most important, 
could not possibly bring the needful power and means to bear. 
An oflBlcient archajological survey can only be carried on, with any 
prospect of satisfactory completeness, through the agency of the 
Government. 

General Cunningham, the old friend of James Prinsep, whose, 
zeal and sagacity as an antiquary he emulates, published his views 
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on* arohseological investigation in 1848.^ But it was not until 1860 
that the Government of India instituted an Archaeological Sxirvey, 
with the object of preserving ancient monuments, rendering them 
easy of access, obtaining correct copies of inscriptions and pieces 
of sculpture, and thus facilitating the studies of future antiquaries 
and historians. General Cunningham was the officer selected by 
Iiord Canning to conduct the operations of tliis survey, and certainly 
nb bettor choice could have been made. As a scholar, an antiquary, 
and a numismatist, Cunningham was in the foremost rank ; and he 
had already done important service in the examination of the 
Samath and Bhilsa topes, and in other kindred work. 

The year 1861-62 was the first of General Cunningham’s opera- 
tions as archaeological surveyor. They extended over the country 
between Gaya and Gorakpur, on both sides of the Ganges, em- 
bracing the principal ruins in the ancient kingdom of Magadha, 
the centre of Indian Buddhism during tlie period of its ascendancy. 
Two Chinese pilgrims, named Fa Hian (a.d. 399-411)) and Hwen 
Thsang (a.d. 629-42), whose travels have been translated by 
Mr. Beal and M. Stanislas Julien,® visited India wlicn Buddliism 
was in the ascendant, and described many cities and temples. 
It has thus been one very important and interesting object among 
Indian antiquaries to identify the spots mentioned by tlieso ancient 
pilgrims; General Cunningham has observed'’ that as Pliny, in 
his eastern geography, follows the route of Alexander, so an in- 
quirer into Indian archajology should tread in the footsteps of 
the Chinese pilgrims, Hwen Thsang and Fa Hian. During, his 
labours in 1861-62, General Cumiingham succeeded iii identifying 
a ntunber of Buddhistic ruins of viharas and stupas with buildings 
that are minutely described in tlie writings of tlio ancient pil- 
grims. At Buddha Gaya especially, several objects enumerated 
by Hwen Thsang were recognized from their exact correspondence 
with his descriptions. Cunningham carefully examined 24 ruins 

1 “Proposed ArchaBological Investigation,” by A. Cunninghatu.-^o«'r-M«f of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, xvii. pt. i., p. 335.' . 

2 The first translation of Fa Hian’s pilgrimagq was published by Abel Remusat in 
1836, and entitled Fo-hme-ki. The English translation is by the Rev. S. Beul, lalo 
chaplain of H.M.S. “ SybiUe.”— (Triibner, 1869.) In 1853, M. Stanislas Julicn 
published his “ Histoire de la Vie de Hiouen Thsang et de ses Voyages dans ITnde, 
traduite du Chinois ; which was followed in 1857 by his “ Memoires su; les contrees 
occidentales par Hiouen Thsang.” — '(2 vols. Paris.) 

* “ J. A. S. B.,” xvii. pt. i., p. 535. 
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during his first season, including the caves in the Barabar hills, 
excavated by King Asoka. Much had been gone over, in early 
days, by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, but Cunningham made a more 
careful and accurate examination of the different ruins, took 
impressions of inscriptions, and recommended that- some of the 
more important pieces of sculpture should be photographed. His 
first report concludes with a full account of the great Buddhist 
tower at Samath, near Benares, which had been one of the 
objects of his earlier research, twenty-six years before. The 
operations of 1861-62 boro fruit in some valuable deductions. 
Thus, judging from the style of an inscription at Gaya, on which 
the date is given as the year 1816 of the nirvana of Buddha, 
General Cunningham assigns the year B.c. 477 as the period of 
that event, a calculation which has been adopted by Max Muller, 
though a century later than the Ceylon era. By a similar cal- 
culation, the dates of the foundation of Bajagriha, the capital of 
Magadhti, and of Nalanda, once the most famous seat of Buddhistic 
learning in all India, are fixed. Interesting accounts are given, 
in the lleport, of the ruins which he identifies as the sites of these 
ancient cities. 

In tlu' season of 1862-63 the surveyor’s tour was extended 
through Eathigarb, Kanouj, Rurki, Khallsi, and Mattra, to 
Delhi. Ho examined the ruins of Sankissa, the spot on which 
Buddha alighted when he descended from heaven. At Khallsi he 
made an impression of that famous inscription of King Asoka, 
containing the names of five Grecian Kings, and pronounced the 
fifth name, which had not before been made out, to be that of 
Alexander II. of Epirus. At Mattra and Delhi he copied several 
inscriptions, and made numerous drawings and measurements. At 
Delhi he examined two human statues lately found inside the 
area of the palace walls, and the remains of two statues of ele- 
phants in black stone. He thinks it probable that these are the 
statues mentioned in Baber’s Memoirs as standing outside the gate 
of Gwalior, whence they are believed to have been removed by 
Amangzeb. They are now erected in the Delhi Garden, as unique 
specimens of Indian portrait sculpture of life size. General Cun- 
ningham made a complete examination of the ruins in the 
vicinity of Delhi. After a careful investigation he came to the 
conclusion that not a single stone remains of Indraprastha, the 
capital of the Pandus, the most ancient city near Hie site of 
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modem Delhi.^ He described, in the Report for this season, the 
architectural remains attributable to Hindi and to yarious epochs 
of Muhammadan ascendancy. He made a careful impression of the 
very important pillar inscription of Asoka, already published by 
James Prinsep, and the corrections ho has supplied show the 
justice of Burnouf’s opinion, that “ a now collation of the pillar 
inscriptions would be of the greatest value.” 

In 1863-64 the surveyor explored the ruins in the Punjab, and 
worked at the identification of the cities and peoples described in 
the expedition of Alexander the Great. Commencing from the 
west bank of the Indus, he worked downwards, on the track of 
Alexander and the Chinese pilgrims, examining every site men- 
tioned either by the Grecian writers or by llwen Thsang. His 
accounts of Taxila, Manikyala, and of the scene of Alexander’s 
battle with Porus on the Jhclum, are especially interesting. He 
also explored, during this season, the famous region watered by the 
Saraswati, including Sirliind and Tlianesar. 

In the season of 1864-05 General Cunningham continued his 
labours, explored and described the ancient cities between the 
Jamna and Narbada, and drew up an interesting account of the 
Dhamnflr caves.* He had now carefully examined and described 
the ruins and inscriptions in nine of the ancient kingdoms of Hin- 
dostan.* But in 1860 Lord Lawrence abolished the appointment 
of Archaeological Surveyor, and for a season these useful and im- 
portant labours were stopped. At the same time their value was 
appreciated by the Secretary of State for India, who considered 
that they fidly justified the anticipations which were entertained 


1 The date of the occupation of Indraprastha by Yudhistliira, the eldest of the 
Pandas, is fixed in the latter half of the 1 5th century n.c,, from certain positions of 
the planets recorded in the Mahabharata. 

2 Also described by Fergusson in his “ Rock-hewn Temples of India/’ 

3 Namely, Magadha (Behar), Mithila (Tirhout), Ayodhya (Oudh), Panchala (Rohil- 
khand), Antarheda (the Doab), Kurnkshetra (Thanesar), Madra Desa, Sindhu Sauriva 
(Punjab), and Madhya-desa (Central India), 

See ‘‘Reports of the operations of the Archaeological Surveyor to the Government 
of India during the seasons 1861-1)2, 1862—63, 1863—64, 1864— 65,” There are copies 
in the India Office, and in the libraries of the Society of Antiquaries and of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. These Reports were re-published in two volumes at Simla in 1871, 
“ Archaeological Survey X)f India. Four Reports made during the yeai;s 186t^ to 1865,” 
by Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., Major-General, Director-General- of the 

Archeological Survey of India, &c. (Simla, 1871.) 
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by Lord Camiing when he first conceired the idea of the survey, 
and that similar operations should be set on foot in other parts of 
India. The Secretary of State also expressed an opinion that the 
preservation of the historical monuments of India, and their accurate 
description by competent observers, were objects well deserving the 
attention of the Government.^ General Cunningham’s survey has 
borne rich fruit since his return to England, in his learned work on 
the ancient geography of India, in which he discusses the routes 
taken l)y Alexander the Great and by the Buddhist pilgrim, Hwen 
Thsang, and identifies the places mentioned by the Grecian and 
Cliincse writers. His chief discoveries have been Aornos, the rock 
fort captured by the Macedonian king ; Taxila, the ancient capital 
of N.W. Punjab ; BairM, the capital of Matsya, south of Delhi ; 
Sankisa, near Kanouj, the spot where Buddha descended from 
heaven ; and Nalanda, the most famous Buddhist monastery in all 
India.* 

In 1868 Lieutenant H. H. Cole was appointed to conduct an 
archa?o logical survey in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 
He was occupied until November in examining the principal ancient 
temples of Kashmir, with a photographer, and afterwards surveyed 
the ancient buildings in the neighbourhood of Mattra, accompanied 
by the llev. Mr. Simpson, who took 58 photographs. In May 1869 
lieutenant Cole left Bombay for England, to make arrangements 
for easting one of the great stone gateways of the Sanclii tope. 
Three sappers wore trained in the most recent methods of making 
clastic moulds with gelatine, and in October 1869 Lieutenant Cole 
returned to India with these men and the necessary materials. It 
took 60 carts to convey the 28 tons of material from Jabalpfir to 
Sanchi, which was reached in January 1870. Tliere were 737 square 
feet of carved work on the gateway, to be cast in 112 pieces. The 
work was completed in February, and the pieces composing the 
“ parent ” cast were carefully packed and sent to England to be 
fitted together, in order that copies of the gateway might be re- 
produced for the museums at Kensington, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 
Detailed drawings were made of the other gateways. 


^ Despatch (Public Works) June 24th, 1864, No. 28. 

„ „ June 16th, 1866, No. 29. 

^ “ The Ancient Gcogi-aphy of India, i. The Buddhist period, including the 
campaigns of Alexander, and the travels of Hwen Thsang.’’ By Alexander Cun^ 
ningham, Major-General, (Trubner 1871» 13 maps.) 
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It was decided to publish two volumes illustrative of the Arehajo- 
logical Survey conducted by Lieutenant Cole. The first contains 
the photographs of the Kashmirian temples, with descriptions. 
The second contains photographs of the buildings round Mattel, 
with descriptive notes. Lieutenant Cole considered that the prin- 
cipal aims to be kept in view in collecting illustrations should be to 
show the faith and state of civilization of the natives who occupied 
any particular period or locality, as represented in their sculptured 
architecture, to offer a moans of elucidating the true position of 
architecture in India by widening the base of observation, to 
instruct native builders and artizans in different Indian styles, and 
io furnish the means of selecting appropriate forms out of which to 
design municipal and other buildings for native purposes.^ 

In 1869 Dr. Forbes Watson of the India Office drew up a valuable 
report on the various means of illustrating the archaic architecture 
of India, by means of photographs, drawings, plans, and sections, 
models, moulds, and casts. In the appendices attached to the 
report there is a memorandum by Mr. Fergusson on the architectural 
objects in India, of which it is desirable to obtain photographs, 
with some account of the work of this kind that has already been 
done ; and two others on objects for casts,“ and on the conservancy 
and representation of ancient monuments. lie considers that plans 
and descriptions, accompanied by photographs and drawings, would 
convey more information than castings, and at the same time aid 
the selection of objects that should be cast ; and he urges that an 
officer should be appointed in each Presidency, to devote his whole 
time to archajology. 

In August 1867 the Government of India had forwarded a circular 
to the Local Governments, expressing their sense of the desirability 
of conserving ancient architectural structures or their remains, 
and other works of art in India, and of organizing a system for 
photographing them. lists were called for, of all such remains 


1 “Archffiological Survey of India,” Lieut. 'II. II. Cole’s Report foi tho year 
1869 - 70 . 

® Ho recommends that casts should bo taCon of various sculptures in tho Calcutta, 
Madras, and Lahore museums, of those in the Udyagiri caves near Cuttack, of objects 
at the black pagoda, of the rail once surrounding the bo tree at Budh Gaj;i, of frag- 
ments of the Buddhisfrail at Mattra, of the carved details on tho .old P.itan tombs 
and mosques, of tho Somnath gates in the Agi-a arsenal', of the pillars and iirackets of 
Akbar’s tomb, sculptures at Elephantai the double elephant capitals at Karli, and sculp- 
tures at Halabid. 
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and works of art in Bengal, Oudh, the North-West Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, Haidarahad, Bombay, Madras, 
Burmah, and Mysor. The proposal in the circular was that photo- 
graphs should he executed by amateurs, and that some assistance 
should be given by Government, through the purchase of a certain 
number, if they were really good. This circular met with some 
response, and a considerable number of photographs were received 
by the Government during the two following years.^ The Govern- 
ment of India also proposed to expend a sum of 52,000 Rs. a year 
for the employment of parties in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, to make complete feet's of 
models of one or more large buildings, with accurate plans, photo- 
graphs, and descriptions; and the Principals of the schools of 
art at the presidency towns were to train men in the art of 
modelling. 

The interest shown by the Government of India in the preserva- 
tion and illustration of ancient monuments was very encouraging, 
as it thus became clear that tlio importance of the subject was fully 
appreciated. But it Avas necessary that the researches shoiild be 
conducted in a more systematic manner, and on some definite plan ; 
and in July 1870 it was resolved that a central establishment should 
be formi'd to collect the results of former researches, to train a 
school of arcluBologists capable of conducting local enquiries, and 
to direct, assist, and systematize the various efibrts and enquiries 
made by local bodies and private persons, as well as by the Govern- 
ment. The direction of this establishment was offered to General 
Cunningham. India was so fortunate as again to secure the services 
of that eminent scholar and archaeologist, and ho loft England, to 


1 Photograplis weiT; forwarded, of the palace at Sambalpur, the black pagoda, 
the caves in Oattack, Jagaiiath, and others. A set of photographs were furnished of 
ancient buildings in Mysor, and C’aptaiu Lyon was employed to complete a series in 
the Madras Presidency. Reports and photographs were also sent from l^jputaua, 
the Central Provinces, (whore a separate chapter on archajology is given in the 
Administration Reports,) the Haidarahad Assigned Districts (where a Committee w^as 
formed at each station to prepare arclneological reports,) Nepal, and Sikkim, In 
Bombay Mr. Sykes was employed to tidvc photographs of the eaves and temples round 
Nasik, and his negatives were purchased by Government. There was also a grant 
of Rs. 10,714 at Bombay, which was entrusted to Mr. Terry, the acting superintendent 
of Sir Jaraseijee Jejeehhoy’s school of art. This sum was employed by Mr. Terry ia 
moulding, sketching, measuring, and photographing the temple of Ambemath near 
Bombay, with a staff of aitists, moulders, and draftsmen. He produced a set of casts 
from the moulds, and sent in his Report in July 1869. 
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i^umc those useful and interesting labours wliich had already 
twcupied so many years of his life, in December 1870. 

So long ago as in 184-8, General Cunningham had pointed out the 
necessity for confiding the selection of objects for preservation to 
an instructed archsoologist, with a knowledge of ancient Indian 
liistory, and that without such a guide the labours of the best drafts- 
men and photographers would be thrown away. Under such trained 
supervision, however, much important and valuable work lias boon 
done ; and a glance at the appendices by Mr. Pergusson and General 
Cunningham at the end of Dr. Porbes Watson’s report will give 
some idea of the amount of work that remains to bo done before 
the archajological survey of India approaches completion. There 
were portions of the Central Provinces wliioh are rich in ancient and 
most interesting remains, but which were unexplored. Much also 
awaited investigation in Gujrat and Kach, from Sadri to Somnath. 
At a platie called Ajmirghur there is a sacred tank whence flow the 
sources of the rivers Son, Narbada, and Mahanadi, and the spot 
is surrounded by temples. This region required examination ; and 
Mr. Pergusson thought it possible that here the problem of the origin 
of that Bengali style ol‘ ai’chitccturo which had liitlicrto puzzled 
him might be solved. The districts round the delta of the Krishna, 
including the beautiful and ancient temples of Shrichellum, arc full 
of antiquities of great interest, uttci’ly unknown to Europeans ; and 
the sculptures at Amravati, in the Krishna district, had not yet all 
been photographed in situ} The rock inscription in Ganjam, which 
is another version of the Asoka edict, required photographing. 
The buildings about Kalyan and Deoghur, the central region of 
the Chalukya style of architecture, were also unexamined, as well 
as the Saracenic monuments of the Bahmani and Golconda dy- 
nasties in the Deccan ; and a good survey of Vegi, the capital of a 
Buddh dynasty before the foundation of the Eastern Chalukya 
kingdom, was another desideratum.' 

In 1871 General Cunningham commenced work with the aid of 
two assistants, Mr. J. D. Bcglar and Mr. A. C. L. Carllcylo, begin- 
ning with a survey of the two great capitals of the Mongol Empire, 
Delhi and Agra. Mr. Carlleyh; undertook the survey of Agra, and 


1 Mr. FerguBsoii, in June 1868, suggested tlmt tlio pliotograpliers engiige-i in oiiscrv- 
ing the eclipse of tlie sun, a.s s(Xin as they had done their work, should lx instriicteil 
to photograph the .sculptures at Amravati, tho caves ajid temples ufDachajialli in the 
Paluaud district, and the caverns in. Ellor. liut nothing was done then, b’iucc that 
time Mr. Sewell has been at work at Amravati. Seep.’ 272, 
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Mr. Beglar that of Delhi, and both surveys were completed in Ootoher 
1871. In 1872 Mr. Carlleyle was sent to Rajputana, and Mr. Beglar 
to Bandalkhand, General Cunningham, himself visiting Mattura, 
Buddha Gaya, Gour, and other points of interest. The reports of 
explorations at Delhi, Agra, and in the Doab, comprise the third 
volume of the reports, being those for 1871-72.^ This volume also 
contains a detailed account of General Cunningham’s plan for 
executing the survey, with the memorandum of instructions to his 
assistants. The fourth volume consists of the detailed reports on 
Delhi by Mr. Beglar, and on Agra by Mr. Carlleyle.® The fifth 
volume contains an account of General Cunningliam’s tour in the 
Pun jab during the cold season of 1872-73.® The chief results during 
this tour Avere the acquisition of a new copy of the rock inscription 
of Asoka at Shahbazgarhi, and of an extensive collection of 
Buddhist sculptures of the Indo-Scythian period. 

In 1H72-73 General Cunningham and Mr. Beglar explored the 
greater part of the Central Provinces, the General taking the 
western, and Mr. Beglar the eastern half. The most interesting 
discovery was at Bharahut, nine miles to the south-east of the 
Sutna r.dlway station, and 120 miles south-west of Allahabad. Hero 
is the site of an old city, and of a large brick sHpa 68 feet in 
diameter. The colonnade of the Bharahut sUipa is of the same 
age and style as that of the great Sanebi stupa, near Bhilsa, but at 
Bharahut every pillar and every railing is sculptured with an inscrip- 
tion on almost every stone. Prom the characters of the inscriptions 
the erection of the railing is assigned to the age of Asoka, or about 
B.c. 250. A full description of these important discoveries will be 
foimd in the "Abstract of the Reports of the Surveys for 1872-73.”* 

In order to carry into effect the proposals made by the Secretary 
of State for India in a despatch of the 11th October 1871, with a 
view to the production of a complete survey of the Rock Out 
Temples of Wostem India, the Government of Bombay, in July 
1873, submitted a scheme for the survey of the archaeological 
remains in Western India, suggesting the employment of lifc. J. 
Burgess to conduct the survey. The Government of India, in 
sanctioning this scheme, however, introduced a clause limiting the 

1 Published at Calcutta in 1873. 

2 Published at Calcutta in 1874. 

3 Published at Calcutta in 1875. 

^ Pages 34 to 40. See also the Geographical Magazine ” for August 1874, p. 200. 
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area of reseaijcli to the Bombay Presidency, and restricting the 
expenditure to such an amount as to allow only Es. 3,000 for 
establishment, photography, scafPolding, &c. per annum. Mr. 
Burgess returned to Bombay in January 1874, and, with one School 
of Art student and an assistant, he started on the 24th January for 
Vingorla en route for Belg^bm, where he began work on the 2nd of 
February. He completed the season’s work in the field on the Kith of 
April at Aiwalli, and his “ Eoport of the Operations of the Ai’choeo- 
logical Survey of the Bombay Presidency for 1874 ” was published 
in London in the same year by Messrs. Allen. The operations were 
confined to the Belgam and Kaladgi districts, and the work which 
records them is a handsome quarto containing 37 plates and 19 
jthotographs, out of .54 photographs that were taken. 

During 1874-75 Mr. Burgess was engaged in the examination of 
antiquities in Ahmedabad, Katiawar, and Kach, and made a com- 
plete set of impressions of the great Asoka inscription at GirnA,r, 
which is now lodged in the India Office Library. The. work in the 
field occupied him from October 1874 to April 1875, and is recorded 
in a quarto volume published in 1876: — “Beport on the An- 
“ tiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, being the result of the second 
** season’s operations of the Archocological Survey of Western India, 
“ 1874-75,” by James Burgess, with numerous photographs. The 
section on the Sith and Gupta coins is by Mr. E. Thomas. 

Since 1872 Mr. Burgess has edited a valuable periodical at 
Bombay, called the “Indian Antiquary,” which is published 
monthly. It is devoted to oriental research, and contains articles 
on the archaeology, history, literature, languages, philosophy, 
religion, and folk lore of different parts of India. The “ Indian 
Antiquary ” has published several ancient inscriptions, and, chiefly 
with a view to securing the continuance of this useful work, it is 
subsidized by the Government. 

In March 1870, Mr. Boswell, the collector of the Krishna district, 
had submitted a very interesting report on the archaiological 
remains in his district to the Madras Government.^ It included 
descriptions of natural caves, enlarged by man and used as dwelling- 
places, of cromlechs and stone circles, of Buddhist topes and 
temples, and of more recent cdific^es. His account of the <-ave near 

1 “Letter from J. A^ C. Boswell, Esq., Officiating Collector of tho Kistiiih district, 
to the Acting Secretary to the Board of Revenue. Madras. Dated, Masttlipatam, 
3l8t Man* 1870.” 
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Bezwada almost certainly identifies that place with the capital city 
visited by Hwen Thsang, while the ruins at Amravati, with their 
exquisite sculptures, are those of a cluster of religious buildings. 
Mr. Boswell anticipated that important results would foll6w the 
prosecution of further researches, especially at Amravati ; and the 
Madras Government gave orders that steps should bo taken for the 
preservation and protection of all sculptures and other archaeo- 
logical remains. ‘They also expressed their readiness to aid the 
efforts of any archaeologist of eminence, who might be disposed to 
institute further inquiries in the Krishna district, by every means 
in their power. The death of Mr. Boswell temporarily checked 
those researches. 

But in consequence of representations made by the President of 
the Oriental Congress of 1874, the Secretary of State addressed the 
Madras Government on the subject of appointing an Archaeological 
Surveyor for Southern India, in the same way as has been done in 
the other presidencies. It Avas pointed out that, with a few 
exceptions, the antiquities of Southern India, though equally 
important, have not attracted the same attention that had been 
bestowc'd by the Asiatic societies of Bengal and Bombay on the 
archaeology of Ilindustan before the organization of the present 
Survey. The difficulties attending an Archseological Survey in the 
south are greater than those that operate in the north and west, on 
account of the greater variety of characters used in inscriptions and 
ancient documents, wliicli ai’O not easy to decipher ; and on account 
of the mixture of Sanscrit with forms of local vernaculars now little 
understood. There is only one man living Avho possesses all the 
qualifications required for an archajological surveyor of Southern 
India. Mr. A. C. Burnell, District and Sessions Judge atTanjore, 
combines, with a rare knowledge of the literary and religious 
history of Southern India, not only a thorough familiarity with 
Sanscrit and the modern Dravidian vernaculars, but also a unique 
acquaintance with South Indian palteography, a science which he 
has been the first to elaborate in a work recently published. The 
appointment of Ibis gentleman to the post referred to has been 
suggested to the Government. 

Towards the end of 1875, Mr. R; Sewell, of the Madras Civil 
Service, obtained a small grant from the Government in order to 
carry on excavations mainly for the discovery of the remaining 
marbles of the great Buddhist Stupa, at Amravati, near the Krishna 
river, and the opening out of a half concealed rock-cut temple at ' 
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ITndawIlI, near Bezwada. The temple turned out to ho a magnifi- 
cent one of four storeys. Mr. Sewell also discovered about 90 new 
and splendidly preserved sculptiued marbles at Amravati, Avitli the 
promise of plenty more as the excavations proceed; and procured 
copies of 900 ancient inscriptions on stones, in and aboul the 
Krishna district. No better commencement could .be mad(' for 
systematic archaeological work in the Madras Presidency than by 
employing Mr. Sewell to complete the Amravati tope excavations, 
and to translate the very numerous inscriptions. 

The first volume of Babu IL-ijendiahlla Mitra’s “ Antiquities of 
Orissa has appeared in the shape of a large quarto, illustrated by 
86 lithographed plates. It contains the results of the author’s 
labours while engaged on the archaeological mission to Bhuvancs’- 
vara in 1868-9 ; — an undertaking sanctioned by the Government of 
India mainly at the suggestion of the Iloyal Society of Aids in 
London, who recommended the grant of a large sum of money for 
the purpose of obtaining casts of some of the mor(> important 
sculptures of ancient India. The second volume deals with tho 
antiquities of the ditferent localities. 

A work on the primitive tribes and monuments of the Nilgiris, 
by ttio late Mr. J. W. Breed's, Commissioner of tho Nilgiris, has 
recently been published by Government.^ Mr. Brooks’ researches 
were undertaken in 1871, principally at the instanci^ of the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, who urged upon Government 
the desirability of making a collection of the arms, ornaments, 
dresses, household utensils, and .agricultural implements, and all 
other products of the manulacturing skill of these aboriginal tribes, 
whose ancient and distinctive customs are now fast disappearing. 
The work referred to contains tho results of Mr. Brocks’ labours to 
attain this object. It forms a handsome volume in quarto, and is 
profusely illustrated by photographs.® 

In 1876 Mr. Eergusson published his “ History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture,” which nominally forms tho third volume of 
the new edition of his “ History of Architecture.”® But in j eality it 


1 See also page 249. 

2 “ An aicicount of tlie primitive tribes and.'tnonumcnts of the. Nilagiris,” hy the late 
James Wilkinson Breeks of tho Madras Civil Service, edited by his wkh w, (India 
Museum, 1873)^ with map and 82 plates. 

History of Indian* and Eastern Architecture,” by James Fcr^nissoi , D.C.L., 
P.R.S., &c., forming tho third volume of the new edition of the ‘‘ llistory of Arclii- 
teeture.” (Murray^ 1^76), pp. 756, and 394 illustrations, . 

(13441.) S 
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is a new work. For in the former edition the Indian chapters 
extended only to about 300 pages with 200 illustrations. Now 
more than half the original text has been cancelled, so that at 
least 600 pages of the present work are original matter, and 200 
illustrations have been added. There are now very few buildings 
in India of any importance which have not been photo^phed, 
and Mr. Fergusson found his collection of photographs, for pur- 
poses of comparison, to be simply invaluable.^ “ For detecting 
" similarities or distinguishing differences between specimens 
“ situated at distances from one another, photographs are almost 
” equal to actual personal inspection, and when sufiB.ciently nume- 
“ rous, afford a picture of Indian art of the utmost importance to 
“ anyone attempting to describe it.” The work is divided into 
nine books on Buddhist architecture, Jaina architecture, the archi- 
tecture in the Himalayas, the Dravidian style, the Chalukyan style, 
the northern or Indo- Aryan style, the Indian Saracenic architec- 
ture, the architecture of farther India, and of China. In the 
preparsition of this work Mr. Fergusson had before him the five 
volumes of General Cunningham’s Archajological Beports, and the 
results of Mr. Burgess’s researches among the western caves and 
the structural temples of the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Fergusson will now proceed with the preparation, for the 
India ( tfficc, of a complete history of the cave temples of India, in 
which important work ho will have the assistance of Mr. Burgess. 


1 Mr. Fergusson has a colleciioii of mort*, than 3,000 photographs of Indian buildings. 
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XVI. 

METEOEOLOGICAL OBSEEVATIONS. 


The practical importance of meteorological observations is so 
great jw to have ensured their rcgistratioir in India, at a very large 
number of stations, and over a long period of time. Tliey affect 
the operations of the seaman and of the husbandman, and arc a 
vital element in the calculations of liealth officers, of administra- 
tor^, and of engineers.^ Their usefulness, therefore, has always been 
fully recognized ; but it was long before any attempt was made to 
introduce an organized system of registration ; all work connected 
with the generalization and utilization of the ever accumulating 
materials was left to the zeal and industry of volunteers ; and even 
nowi though excellent measures have recently been adopted, there 
is more to be done before a meteorological department in India 
can be considered as established on a perfectly satisfactory footing. 

Medical officers at stations and hospitals have been expected to 
keep meteorological journals from a very early period, and nume- 
rous • volunteers have registered observations; but, owing to the 
Vant of a central department, and to other causes, much of the 
earlier material is lost, and much that is preserved is of but mode- 
rate value. 

In the Bengal Presidency the earliest scries I have met with is 
the meteorological journal of Colonel Pearse^ kept at Calcutta 
between March 1st, 1786, and Pebruary 28th, 1788. It includes 
observations of the barometer, tlicrmometer, hygrometer, direction 


1 “It can scarcely be necessary to insist on the practical importance of this science 
to the agriculturalist, to the navigator, and indeed to every branch of human affairs, or 
to dilate on the benefits vehich must accrue to mankind in general from any -successful 
attempts ta subject to reasonable and well-grounded ‘iJi-edictioii the irregular ttod seem- 
ingly capricious course of the seasons and the winds ; or on the advantage's, purely 
sdentific, which must arise from a systematic development of laws, exemplified on the 
gseat^cale in the periodicsgl changes of the atmosphere, depending, as they <lo, on the 
agency all the most influential elements, and embracing in their scope every branch 
-mf physical Bcieiice.”*-*»<S»ir John Ilerschel* 

* See page W* . 

S.2 
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and foifee of wind, and rainfall, taken generally at about 7 a.m. 
and 2.16 p.m.’ A similar diary was kept at Calcutta by Mr. ^enry 
TraiU, from February 1st, 1784, to December 31st, 1786.® The 
hygrometers of those days were of very primitive construction. 
Mr. Traill used a bit of fine sponge suspended in a scale on the end 
of a steel y.ard, with a semicircular scale at the top ; and Captain 
Kator’s ingenious device for ascertaining the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere has already been described.® 

. James Prinsep took a careful series of meteorological observa- 
tions at Benares for two years, and published his general results for 
1823 ; including the mean daily range of the barometer for each 
month, the monthly means and extremes of the thermometer, the 
hygromctric entries, the rainfall, direction of the wind, and weather.^ 
Genersil Thomas Ilardwicke kept a meteorological register at Dam 
Dam from 1816 to 1823. It contains daily and monthly means of 
seven daily observations of the thermometer ; barometrical obser- 
vations taken daily at sunrise, noon, and evening, with monthly 
means ; a register of the hygrometer ; an enumeration of days of 
rain, and prevailing winds.® 

When Sir John Herschel was at the Cape he sent a circular tO 
India, suggesting that horary observations should be taken for 24 
hours t ogether at the time of the equinoxes and solstices.® Several 
'obsorv<^rs complied with the great astronomer’s directions, in various 
parts of India. Mr. Barrow, the mathematical instrument maker 
at Calcutta, took observations of the barometer and thermoAeter 
every hour, on the 21st and 22nd of December 1836, and on the 
21st and 22nd of March 1836 and Colonel Colvin, assisted by 
Lieutenants Baker and Durand, registered horary readings at 
Dadapur, on a day in September 1836, and on another in March 
1836. . . 

Numerous observations were made, from time to time, by travel- 
lers and residents, while the registers of medical officers were con- 


1 “ Asiatic Researches,” i., p. 442, 

2 “ Asiatic Researches,” ii., p, 420. * ’ 

2 See note at page 03. ^ 

4 Asiatic Researches,” xv,, App. p, vii. 

^ “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” i,, App. 

® Sir John Herschel recommended 3 and 9 a.m. and 3 and 9 p.m* as the most 
important hours for obw«<ervation ; and that hourly observations for 24 hours should bo 
taken on the 2lBt of March, June, September, and December, These are called term 
observations.” , 

^ ‘‘ J. A. S. B.,” v., p. 51 and p, 243. ' ^ 
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tmually accumulating. In 1798 Dr. Hunter rboorded obsciTations 
on the rainfall and climate at Ujain.^ In 1835 the Eev. E. 
Everest wrote an essay on the revolution of the seasons, and on the 
correspondence between atmospheric phenomena and the clinngc!l • 
of the moon;® and the same observer also published a valuable 
paper bn the rain and drought of eight seasons in India, from 1831 
to 1838, giving the rainfalls at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Delhi.® Among travellers General Cunningham, in his work on 
J^adak, gives a series of meteorological observations taken in the 
8piti valley, Kashmir, Ladak, and other parts of the Himalayan' 
region ;■* Dr. Hooker, in his journal, furnishes a series of observa- 
tions registered in Darjiling, Khasia, and Cachar, the Bahar hills, 
the valley of the Son, Mirzapur, and tlic Kaimor lulls, which in- 
clT;|,de minima, maxima, and means of the thermometer, the wet and 
dry bulb, and solar and terrestrial radiation and Colonel Eichard 
Strachey made some hourly observations of the barometer in August 
184-9, at 18,400, 16,000, and 11,500 feet above the sea, in the moun- 
tains of Tibet.® A notice of the cliihate of Kuraaun and Gurhwal 
will be found in Mr. Henry Straebey’s paper.’' Dr. Eoyle took a 
series of observations at Saharunpur from 1826 to 1830, and wrote 
an account of the meteorology of the plains and mountains of N.W. 
India ;® and Drs. Hooker and Thomson have given a sketch of the 
meteorology of India, in the Preliminary Essay to their Flora 
liidica.^ It would be a hopeless task to attempt a complete enume- 
ration of all the observations of this kind, or of those kept by 
medical oflicers and others at fixed stations ; but the enquirer will 
find abstracts of a great number of registers in the volumes of the 
journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.^ 


^ Asiatic Researches,” vi., p. -53. 

2 « J. A. S. B. ” iv., p. 257 ; vi., pt. i. p. 303. 

3 « J. A. 8. viii., pt. i. p. 313. 

^ Cunningham’s Ladak.” On climate pp. 171-190> and tables, p. 449. 

® ‘‘{looker’s Journal,” ii., p. 357. Appendix A, on Meteorology. 

3 “R. G. S. J.,” xxiii., p. 64. Colonel Strachey’n observations at great liciglits tend 
to show that the atmospheric pressure is subject to, the same sort of lluctuj tioas on the 
Tibetan table land as prc5vail in the lower regions XjLscwlicre. 

“ R. G. S. J,” xxi., p. 72. 

3 “Illustrations of Himalayan botany,” i., p. xxx. 

^ “Flora Indica,” i.,.p. 74. 

At Simla, vol. v., p. 825; at Bijnor, ii., p. 206 ; Bombay, v., p.82l j Kathmandu, 
y., p. 824, and xii., p. 768 ; at Tirhoojfc, v., p. 822 ; Socotra, v., p. 821 ; Bangalore, v., p. 
296 ; Darjiling; vi., pt. i., p. 308 ; Rangoon, vol. xxit. j Agra, xxii. ; Bankura, i. 
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Prom time to time endeavours have been made to plassifyand^ 
utilise the ever accumulating meteorological observations of medical 
officers in India. In 1862 Dr. Lambe drew up an abstract of the^ 
registers of 126 stations in Bengal and the N.W. Provinces for the 
year 1851, giving the monthly mean temperatures and rainfalls.^ 

The Messrs. Schlagintweit, who were in India from 1864 tp 1868, 
published the meteorological volume of their work in 1866.® The 
meteorological registers received by the Medical Board at Calcutta 
were handed over to them in 1857, comprising a series of 38 folio 
volumes in manuscript. The observations thus obtained were taken 
at no less than 250 stations. They consist of entries for tempera- 
ture and rainfall, and sometimes for readings of the wet and dry 
bulb thermometers, and in tlie sim’s rays. The results from this 
great mass of material are a series of tables of monthly means of 
temperature, with maxima and minima in some instances for two 
and sometimes for three years.** 

A regular series of meteorological observations has been kept 
at the Surveyor General’s Office at Calcutta from 1829 until the 
present year, and monthly and yearly abstracts of them have, been 
published, first in the “ Gleanings in Science,” and since 1832 in 
the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” At first the hours 
of observation were sunrise, 10 a.m., noon, and sunset ; but after- 
wards they were altered to sunrise, 9.60 a.m., 2,40 p.m., 4 p.m., 
and sunset and since 1856 the observations have been taken efeiy 
hour. Observations of maxima and minima temperatures first 
appeared in 1848. The abstracts were also published in the “ Calcujfcta 


Chiiisurs, ii. ; Gazipur, ii. ; Lucknow, xxiii. ; Masuuri, iv. ; Cherrapunji, i. ; Mozuf- 
furpur, ii . ; Nagpore, ii., p. 239 ; Singapore, ii. ; Nushirabad, ii., p. 128, and v. ; 
Dadapur, v,.; Ambala, iv. Sir John Malcolm registered the barometer and thermo- 
meter five times a day at Muudleysir in July, and at Mhow in January 1821. Central 
Jfidiaf ii., p. 350. See also a meteorological register at Shillong and Cberrapunjlfor 
August 1860, and a register of temperature at Kampti and Muhtur hills for May 1860, in 
the “ Report on the Sanitary Establishments for European Troops in India,” (No. iii., 
Calcutta, 1862). Abstract of meteorological observations made at Futtehgur by John 
C. Pyle in 1850, See “ Bntish Association,^* xx., p. 40. 

1 ‘‘ J. A. S. B.,” vol. xxi., p. 383 ; and British Association Reports, xxi,, p. 62. 

2 “ Meteorology of India ; an analysis of the physical conditions of India,” vol, iv., 
(1866). 

® A list of works on the subject of Indian meteorology will be found in this volume 
of the Messrs. Schlagintweit’s work. 

^ Observations at sunrise, noon, and sunset involve computations for determining » 
diurnal barometric oscillations. « ' « 
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Journal of Natural History ; ” but as the registers were bulky, 
little used if given in detail, and useless if too much abridged, l)i*. 
McClelland, the editor, discontinued their publication, and gave 
instead the general results to bo deduced from those records for the 
year 1843-44i in a series of tables. These tables show the monthly 
means, maxima, and minima of the thermometer and barometer ; the 
monthly rainfall, direction of wind and weather.^ In 1848 Colonel 
ThuHlier prepared a tabular statement of the number of rainy 
days, and the quantity of rain which fell in Calcutta, for every 
month from the year 1829 to 1847.* 

Since 1868 the abstracts of the results of the hourly meteoro- 
logical observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Office at Cal- 
cutta have been published separately in monthly parts. They give 
daily means of the hourly observations of the barometer and ther- 
mometer, for means, maxima, and minima ; daily and hourly means 
of the wet bulb, dry bulb, dew point, dry bulb above dew point, 
mean elastic force of vapour, mean weight of vapour required for 
complete saturation, mean degree of humidity, and the maximum 
solar radiation, rainfall, direction of wind and weather. Two tables 
have also been published showing the mean monthly and the mean 
hourly yariations of temperature and humidity for fifteen years, 
from 1855 to 1869, as determined in the Surveyor General’s Office 
at Calcutta. Eacsimilcs of the indications given by the anemo- 
meter at the time of the cyclones of May 16th and June 9th, 1869, 
showing the direction and pressure of the wind per square foot, 
have also been published. 

A valuable series of meteorological observations was taken at 
Simla, under the direction of Major lioileau, between 1841 and 
1846. They consisted of registers of tcmpei-ature, of maxima and 
minima, of readings of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, from 
which were deducted the dew point, tension, and temperature, dew- 
poihts by Daniell’s hygrometer, solar and terrestrial radiation, wind 
and quantity of rain. The observations were made hourly for six 
days in the week.* Dr. Lloyd, of Dublin, reported that the Simla 


1 “JEleduction of the meteorological register kept at the Surveyor General s Office at 
Calcutta for the year 1st Nov. 1843 to 31st Oct. 1844,” by J. McClelland. Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History,” v. p. 533. 

• “ J. A. S. B.,” vol. xvii. pt. i., p. 312. 

» All the Simla observations had been printed, and were jiucked at Agra, ready for 
transi^sioi) to England, when the mutiny broke out,- and they were burnt.. The 
ftnnusiaupt monthly abstracts of the observations from September 1841 to the end of 
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observatory, under Major Boileau’s superintendence, was in all 
respects admirably organized ; and pointed out the great value of an 
extended and complete scries of observations made at an altitude of 
8,000 feet.’ 

A complete scries of meteorological observations has l)een regis- 
tered at the astronomical observatory at Madras since 1796 by 
the astronomers who have successively been in charge. The 
earliest I have seen are for 1819.^ The hours of observation 
were then at sunrise, noon, 2 p.m., sunset, and 9 p.m. ; and 
the entries were the readings of the thermometer, rain gauge. 
Wind and weather. The series from 1822 to 1843, taken by Mr, 
Goldingham and Mr. Taylor, successive astronomers, was published 
in a folio volume with plates.* Erom 1837 the hours of observation 
were 10 a.m., 4 p.m., and 10 p.m. A further series of observations 
by Mr. Taylor, Major Worstcr, and Major Jacob, from 1841 to 
1860, has also been published.^ Hourly observations were taken 
from March 1841 to February 28th, 1861, when the series was 


1845 lire |»reserved; und are uow in the hands of the lioyal Society, but the mass of 
the origiiitd observations was lost in the fire. The Simla observations were among the 
most extensive and carefully made records evtiv taken, and their loss is a great calamity 
as regards science, as well as a source of <lecp disapiiointment to General Boileau. That 
ollicer nisi* published a useful volume of tables : A collection of tables astronomical, 
metx^orological, and magnetical ; also for determining the altitudes of mouiitaiiis,’’ by 
Lieut.- Colon el J. T. Boileau, computed at the olTict.* of II. K. I. Co.’s magnetic 
observatory at Simla. (IJmballa, 1850.) See also ,/. /I. S. xiii., p. liJo. 

In 1874 the first volume of the series of meteorological observations, taken at Simla 
by Mnjo] •-General Boileau, F.R.S., between 1841 and 1845, was })ublisli(}d by order of 
th(‘ Sot.M'etary of State for India. The hourly and daily mt*aris of all the instruments 
observed are given iu a separuie volume. Copies of the work have been placed in the 
hands of the principal observers in India. 

1 Re[>orts of the British Association,”xiv., p. 3. 

There are the following manuscripts in the Gcogiaphical Department of the India 
Office : — 

“Meteorological Journal kept at the Madras Observatory for 1819.’^ 

“ Met(^or(>logical J’ourmd kept at the Madras Observatory for 1824.” 

“Meteorological Journal kept at the Madras Observatory in 1830.” 

There are printed meteorological observations taken at Madras in 1841, 1842 
1843, 1844, and 1845. 

See also — “ Meteorological register kept at the observatory at Madras for the years 
1822-1843 ; by John Goldinghura and Thomas Gl|xnville Taylor.” (Plates. Folio. 
Madras, 1844.) 

^ “Meteorological observations made at the Honourable East India Company’s 
Observatory at Madras, by the late T. G. Taylor, Esq., F.R.S., Captain Worster, 
M.A., and Captain Jacob, Astronomers, 1841-50.” 

The meteorological abstracts from the Madras Observatory have been published in ^ 
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^nsidered complete, and discontinued as no longer necessary. 
Since 18G1 observations have been registered thrice daily, and 
published weekly in the “ Port St. George Gazette,” but they ha ve 
not been collected in a separate volume. A new anemometer was 
erected at the Madi’as Observatory in June 1864. Rain retui’ns 
liave been kept at 350 stations, more or loss regularly, since 1852, 
under the control of the Revenue Board. They will furnish an 
interesting rain map of the Madras Presidency, showing the com- 
jiarative influences of elevation above the sea-level, and proximity 
to the coast.^ 

In 1846 the Court of Directors gave orders that a series of 
meteorological observations should be taken at a considerable height 
above the level of the sea, on the Nilgiri hills, and sent out a set 
of instruments for the purpose. Mr. Taylor, the Madras astro- 
nomer, considered tliat no set of observations could ideally be con- 
sidered valuable unless they were made on the summit of the peak 
of Dodabetta, 8,640 feet above the sea, and within tin; influence of 
both monsoons. A bungalow was accordingly erected, and on the 
12th of January 1847 the instruments were fixed, under tho charge 
of John do Cruz, an assistant of the Madras Observatory. The 
instruments were an Osier’s anemometer, a standard barometer, 
thermometers, and rain gauges ; and the hours of observation were 
at 9.40 a.m., and 3.40 p.m., the supposed hours of maxima and 
minima. At this great elevation, as in Colonel Sykes’s Deccan 
observations, to bo noticed presently, there is not a single day 
throughout tho year in which the pressure at 3.40 p.m. is higher 
than that at 9.40 a.m. On the 21st and 22ud of each month horary 
observations were taken for 24 consecutive hours.- Work was 
commenced in February 1847, and was continued until about 1858, 
when the Dodabetta Station was alwlished by Sir Charles Ti-evclyan. 
Observations for temperature, rainfall, and directions of wind at 
Utakamund and Kotergiri on tho Nilgiris, will be found in 

the ‘‘ Journal of Literature and Science of Madras” since 1833. There was a long 
hiatuain the publication of the journal from 1840 to 1847 ; but in the latt' r year tho 
monthly meteorological abstracts re-appear*;d, and have- been continuoiisiy published 
ever since. They are signed by Mr. Norman Robert Pogson,- the present astronomer 
at Madras, since 1861. 

1 ‘‘ Proceedings of the Astronomical Society,” voL xxiii., p. 178. 

2 ‘‘ Meteorological observations made at tho meteorological bungalow oi Dodabetta 
Peak, 8,640 feet above the sea, in 1847-48, under tho directions of T. Gr. Taylor, Esq., 
F.R.S.” See also Colonel Sykes’s paper, PhiL Tram. 1850., pt. ii. (xv.) 
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Ouchterlony’s report of the survey made in 1847, where there are 
also some remarks on the climate.^ 

The foundation of the observatory at Trivandrum was due to the 
great interest taken hotli by the late Eajah of Travancor and by 
General Ifraser, the Resident at his court, in the sciences of 
astronomy and meteorology. Mr. John Caldecott received the 
appointment of astronomer, and the building was erected, in 1836, 
on a hill 190 feet above the sea.* Mr. Caldecott died in December 
1849, and, during an interregnum of two years, Mr. G. Spershneider 
registered the observations. The Trivandrum observations will 
be found in several numbers of the “ Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science,” and the means of Mr. Caldecott’s hourly observations, 
between 1837 and 1842, were publislied by Professor Dove.* 
General Cullen also had observations taken to ascertain the rainfall, 
from 1H42 to 1846, at Cochin, KoUam, Alepy, Cape Comorin, and 
other })oints on the Travancor coast.* But the best and most 
extensive observations in Travancor were made by Mr. John Allan 
Broun, who formerly liad charge of Sir Thomas Brisbane’s obser- 
vatory at Makerstown in Scotland, and arrived at Trivandrum, as 
astronomer to the Rajah of Travancor, in January 1862. Do 
continued the series of meteorological observations at Trivandrum, 
and, after two years consumed in the undertaking, he established a 
branch observatory on the summit of the peak of Agustia-mulla, 
6,200 feet above the sea. In reaching this lofty site, paths had to 


1 “ Geographical and Statistical Memoir ol’ the Neilghcrry Hills.” Presented to 
Parliament, and also printed in the “ Madras Journal,” xv., p. 1. There is a series of 
meteorological observations taken on the Nilgiri Hills by J. Glen, from 1829 to 
1836, in the “Journal of the Physical and Medical Society of Bombay.” See also 
“ Travels in Peru au<l India, by Clements R. Markham,” pp. 359 and 382 ; and tables 
in Mclvor’s Annual Reports on Chinchona cultivation. 

^ Sec a skctcli and plan of the building in the “Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science,” vol. vi., p. 56 and p. 339. Mr. Caldecott also published “A notice accompany- 
ing a series of nuiteorological observations made at Trivandrum.” — Report^ British 
Association, (pt, 2., 1840), p. 28. “ Obsei’vations on the temperature of the earth in 

India.” — Proceedings of the Edinburgh Royal Society, i., p. 432 (1845), and “ Ob- 
servations on the ordinary temperature of the ground at Trivandrum from May 1842 
to Dec. 1845.” — Transactions of the Edinburgh Royiil Society, xvi., p. 379; and 
Proceedings, ii., p. 29. 

3 “ British Association Reports,” ix., p. 28. 

^ General Cullen also published a series of barometrical levellings in the Madras 
Presidency. — “ Reports of the British Association,” xv., p. 22 ; xvi., p. 42 ; and xvii., r 
p. 39. 
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be out through jungles infested by wild elephants, .ind there were 
delays owing to labourers running away, from fear and cold.* 

The Agustia-mulla Observatory was at last completed in IM arch 
1865 ; and from its platform the whole south of the Indian penin- 
sula is seen, from Cape Comorin to Cochin on one side, and to 
Adam’s Bridge on the other ; an almost unequalled view. Mr. 
Brpun has given a most interesting account of the observatOTy, and 
of the difficulties overcome in its construction, in his Beport of 1867. 
'l^he assistants at this lofty observatory were arranged into three 
sets of four men each, according to their castes, the first set being 
Syrian Christians, the second Brahmans and Sudras, and the third 
Homan Catholics, relieving each other every three months. The 
observations were commenced on July 1st, 1856 ; but during Mr. 
Broun’s absence in England in 1860 the observatory was allowed to 
fall to pieces. On his return in 1863 he had it rebuilt, and a second 
series of observations was taken, whicli extended over ten months. 
Mr. Broun also caused a series of hourly observations to be taken 
in different years, simultaneously with those at Trivandrum and 
Agustia, at stations near the latter, and at 5000 feet lower level, 
one east and one west. This series had special reference to questions 
connected with the atmospheric pressure, temperatuj'c, humidity, 
and evaporation. In 1869 a similar series of hourly observations 
was taken at five different stations rising about 1,200 feet one above 
the other, in connexion with the same meteorological questions. In 
all these series the best instruments were used. Base lines were 
measured by Mr. Broun on both sides of the Agustia peak, 
in order to ascertain trigonometrically the exact height of the 
observatory, and the lower stations. When the Travancor Govern- 
ment decided on abolishing the observatories in 1866, Mr. Broun 
obtained leave for the continuation of a limited series to be made by 
the two oldest and best of his native observers; and a Syrian 
Christian, his principal assistant, continued in charge, and forwarded 
monthly reports and abstracts of meteorological observations to 
Mr. Broun, in Europe. 

Sir John Herschel’s suggestion, that -horary observations should 
be taken for 24 hours together on four fixed days of each year, 
received due attention from the Madras observers. Such observa- 

1 Report on the Observatories of His Highness the Rajah of Travancore,'^ by John 
Alhm Broun, F.RS^ Director. (Trivandrum, 1857.) ^ Reprinted, in ^juarto, by 
Messrs* King, 1B3[4. “ Reports of the British Association,” xxir, p. 25 ; xxvii., p. 30. 
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tions were registered, both at the Madras and Trivandrum Obser- 
vatories, on December 20th and 22nd, 1836, in January 1838 at 
bbth places, and also by Dr. Gilchrist at Hunsur in June and 
September 1838, in April 1839, and again in 1840.^ Dr. Mouat, 
also, at Bangalor, took horary observations, in conformity with Sir 
John Ilerschcl’s circidar, on the 21st and 22nd of March 1836. 
His previous meteorological observations extended over the years 
1834 and 1835." 

Registers of observations have been published, which were taken 
in the hill regions of Wynaad and Coorg. Captain Mincliin ob- 
served at Manantawaddi in Wynaad during the year 1832, au^ gives 
the monthly mean temperature at daylight, noon, the and 

greatest heat, and the number of days of rain.® In Qjorg the 
register was kept at Mercai’a by Dr. Baikie, who published his notes 
on th(! climate, with a table giving tlvc monthly means of ’ the 
barometer, thermometer, and hygrometer, observed at 6 a.m., 
10 a.m., and 6 p.m.* 

X ^ 

A diagram showing the meteorological condition of Sikandrabad 
for the year 1864 was lithographed and published at Madras in 
1866. It gives the amount of ozone, atmospheric pressure, rainfall, 
temperature of the air in sun and shade, the amount of humidity, 
and prevailing winds. The work is valuable, and does groat credit 
to the industry and zeal of its author. Dr. W. Arnold Smith.® 

In the Bombay Presidency a regular register of the thermometer 
was kept for 26 years, from about 1816, by Mr. Benjamin and 
Mr. George Norton, of the Company’s service; but the leading 
meteorologist of India, who first classified .and drew sound deduc- 
tions from Iris work, was Colonel Sykes. This accomplished observer 
kept a register in the Deccan and at Bombay from 1826 to 1830, 
and gave liis results to the world in an elaborate paper which was 
read before the Royal Society in 1836.® 

Colonel Sykes points out that the great features in his baro- 
metrical indications are the diurnal and nocturnal tides, embracing 


1 “ Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” v., p. 214, vii., p. 144., viii., p. 397, 
ix., p. 454. 

2 «J. A. S. B.;’ vol.v., p. 296. 

3 Madras Journal,” i., p. 38. 

4 Ibid, iii., p. 338. 

® There are several copies of this diagram in the Geographical Depaitment of the 
India Office. 

® “Philosophical Transactions,” No. x. (1835), p. 161. “On atmospheric tide (band 
the meteorology of the Deccan,” by Lieuta-Colonel W* H. Sykes, F.B.S. 
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two maxima and two minima in the 24 hours, the former between 
9 and 10 a.m. and 10 and 11 p.m., and the latter between 4 and 
5 p.m. and 4 and 6 a.m. In many thousand observations thei’e 
was not a solitary instance in which the barometer was not higher 
at 9 to 10 a.m. than at sunrise, and lower at 4 to 5 p.m. than at 
9 to 10 a.m. His hygrometric observations, and those for the 
direction of the wind, were very complete and satisfactory. The 
great feature as regards wind in the Deccan is its extreme rareness 
from the north or south. Whirluinds are common in the hot 
months ; columns of dust in tlic form of trumpets, chasing over the 
treeless plains, and carrying sand, straw, clothes, and baskets to a 
height of 200 feet in the vortex of lieated air. The deductions 
derived from the observations by Colonel Sykes were important and 
numerous. In the first place, they removed the doubts, previously 
(mtertained by Humboldt, as to the suspension of the atmospheric 
tides dmnng the monsoon in Western India ; next. Colonel Sykes 
proved the existence of four atmospheric tides in th(5 24 hours, two 
diurnal and two nocturnal, and each consisting of a maximum and 
minimum tide; as well as the occurrence of the tides within the 
same limit hours as in America and Europe. He discovered that 
the greatest mean diurnal oscillations took place in the coldest 
months, and the smallest tides m the damp months of the monsoon 
in the Deccan ; that the diurnal and nocturnal occurrence of the 
tides was regular, without a single case of intervention ; and that 
the diurnal and annual oscillations were trifling, compared with 
those of extra-tropical climates. He found that the annual range 
of the thermometer was less than in Europe, but that the diurnal 
range was much greater. He also described the remarkable circular 
and white rainbows in the Deccan, the pecularitics of the winds, 
the frequency of calms, the quantity of electricity in the atmosphere 
under certain circumstances, and tin; singular opacity of the atmo- 
sphere in hot weather. The tables which accompany this important 
paper show the oscillations of the barometer, the barometric obser- 
vations at Poona, Bombay, and Mahahalcshwur, the hygrometric 
observations, the register of the ombrometer, and the prevailing 
winds. 

The Bombay Observatory at Colaba was first established under 
Mr. Cumin in 1823, hut the records previous to 1840 are scanty 
and imperfect. lU the end of the latter year a set of insi ruments, 
originally intended for Adep, were transferred to Bombay, and 
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Mr. Arthur B. Orlebar, who was Elphinstone Professor of Astroinomy 
and Mathematics, took charge of the observatory, at the request of 
Colonel Sykes. His series extends over the year 1841-42, and qn 
the 16th of July 1842 Dr. George Buist assumed charge of the 
Oolaba observatory.' The results of Dr. Buist’s meteorological 
observations from 1842 to 1844 were published monthly in the 
“ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society.” He had 
three native assistants, and horary readings were registered of the 
barometer, thermometer, wet and dry bulb, and direction of the wind.® 
Dr. Buist had devoted much attention to meteorological subje^. 
He collected a vast amount of data, and the newspaper he e(|'yod 
at Bombay is full of information respecting phenomena coimected 
with the weather. Dr. Buist published the results of a comparison 
of the observations of nine different barometers read every half hour 
for 24 successive hours ;® a catalogue of remarkable hail storms 
from 1822 to 1860, in India and a notice of remarkable meteors.® 
He put thermometers for recording solar and terrestrial radiation 
into use at the Colaba Observatory, and constructed a diagram of 
hourly barometric curves at Bombay, comparing them with those 
at Madras and Trivandrum. Dr. Buist endeavoured to make the 
study of meteorology interesting; and in his very pleasantly 
written paper on the climate of Western India, he complained that 
“ picturesque and descriptive meteorology had almost altogether 
been buried under minute instrumental details.” “ 

Dr. Buist furnished General Sabine with observations taken in 
1843, consisting of the mean temperature, mean barometric pressure, 
mean tension of the atmosphere, and mean gaseous pressure at 

1 Dr. Buist published an account of “the Observatories of India” in the Tmes,(rf 
India^ June 15th, 1850. 

2 “ Moteorologicjil Observations, Bombay, 1842,” Dr. George Buist, LL.D., 18*43. 

“ Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society,” i., pp. 49-90, 145-200^ 
255-354. 

“Provisional Report on the Meteorological Observatioos at, Bombay for ^84^” 
(Cupar, 1845.) 

“Journal of the Bombay Branch,” i., p. 287, and printed separately. 

“Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society,” ix., p. 184 and p. 1. 

» “Journal of the Bombay Branch,” i., p. 207, and printed separately. 

^ “Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society,” ix., p. 104, and xi}., p. 1, and 
“ British Association Reports,” xx., p. 31, and xxiv., p. 35. 

5 Ibid, ix., p. 197. 

» “ Sketch of the Climate of Western India,” by Dr. Buist . — Reports of the British 
Association^ xx., p. 29. ^ ' 
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every second hour. These data formed, the subject of a paper 
read before the British Association by General Sabine in 1845,^ 
and assisted in the explanation of the diurnal variation of barometric 
pressure. General Sabine had already noticed, from observations 
taken at Toronto, that the aqueous and gaseous constituents of 
barometric pressure, when presented separately, exhibited, in their 
variations, a striking accordance with variations of temperature. 
The data supplied by Dr. Buist tended to confirm these deductions, 
which suggest an extension in height and consequent overflow of 
tlie column of air in the higher regions of the atmosphere, over 
the place of observation in the day time, when the surface of the 
earth is gaining heat by radiation, and a contraction when the 
banperature is diminishing. 

Dr. James Murray was actively engaged in meteorological studies 
in the Deccan during the time that Dr. Buist was at work in 
Bombay. He registered a series of observations at Satara from 
1844 to 1847, consisting of means, maxima, and minima, and daily 
ranges for each month ; and had previously completed a series at 
' Mahabaleshwur, extending from 1829 to 1843,* whicdi had been 
commenced by Drs. Walker and Morehead. 

. Professor Orlebar resumed the charge of the Colaba Observatory 
in 1844, and superintended the registration of hourly readings in 
1845.® Ho prepared a series of liygrometric tables, based on those 
of Major Boileau,^ In 1840 the Colaba Observatory was handed 
over to Captain Montriou,® of the Indian Navy, who had the obser- 
vations registered every two hours. His elements were atmospheric 


^ ‘‘ British Association Reports,” xiv., p. 73. Reprinted in tlie “Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science,” xiii., p. 106. 

* See his “ Observations on the climate of the Mahabaleshwur hills,” — Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Society of Bombay^ i., p. 79 (1838) ; and “ Notes on the meteo- 
rology of the Sattara Territory for 1848.”-7-t/o?^rw«/ of the Bombay Geographical 
Society^ vol. ix., p. 13. (1850.) 

See also his paper entitled “ Practical observations on the nature and effects of the 
hill"<jlimates of India;” in which he gives the mean temperature at Simla, Utaka- 
mund, Darjiling, Kotagiri, Landur, Mahabaleshwur, &c. — Transactions of tht Medical 
and Physical Society of Bombay^ vol. vii., p. 3. (^1844.) 

3 Meteorological Observations, Bombay^ 1845.” Arthur B. Orlebar. (Bombay 
1846. 4to.) “On magnetic and meteorological observations- at Bombay,” by A. B. 
Orlebar. Reports Brit. Ass,, p. xvi., p. 28. 

^ “Journal of the Bombay Branch,” ii.jTp. 309. 

® “Observations maJe at the Bombay Observatory for 1847.” G. W. Montriou, 
Commander, I.N.” Part ii., meteorological. (Bombay, 1851, 4to.) 
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pressure, temperature of the free air, of the stratum of air in con- 
tact with the ground, of the ground six feet below the surface, of 
the wet and dry bulbs, the force and direction of the wind, rainfall, 
evaporation and clouds. He also gives tables of means. Captain 
Montriou was succeeded by Lieutenant Pcrgusson, of the Indian 
Navy, who held the appointment until 186<lj.^ In his time the 
instruments wore in an open shed-like building at Colaba, fitted 
with screens to regulate the absence of glare and sunshine. The 
observations were horary, and he published summaries of results, 
with diagrams of diurnal changes of the meteorological elements, 
and of variations of temperature.^ Lieutenant Fergusson was 
succeeded by Mr. Morland, and Mr. Chambers has continued the 
series down to the present year. 

In 1852 five complete sets of new and verified instruments were 
sent out from England, and placed at Bclgaum, Poona, Bombay, 
Disa, and Kardchi ; and the Court of Directors hoped that the 
zeal of the medical officers at these stations would ensure the duo 
registration of observations, without entailing any public expendi- 
ture. But the arrangement would not work, and in 1866 two 
Europt an soldiers, previously instructed at the Colaba Observatory, 
were told off for service at each station, on a salary of Bs. 26 » 
month. There have been two daily registrations, at 9.30 a.m. and 
3.30 p.m., of barometric pressure, temperature of air and evapora- 
tion, direction and pressure of the wind, and dew point ; and one 
daily observation of maxima and minima of thermometer in the 
sun and on the grass, and of the air and evaporation, of the rainfall 
and of ozone. 

In 1860 Colonel Sykes contributed another valuable paper, em- 
bodying the results of the further progress that had been made in 
India up to that date. It is entitled “ A discussion of the meteoro- 
“ logical observations taken in India at various heights, embracing 
“ those at Dodabetta on the Nilgiri hills at 8,640 feet above the sea.”® 
The paper contains many important generalizations, and the addi- 
tional information gives occasion for a further examination of the 


1 “Meteorological Observations.” Bombay, 1853, Lieut. E. F. T. Fergusson, LN. 
Also 1857 (Bombay, folio, 2 vols. 1855,) and 185^-64. 

2 A Report on the subject of the rainfall in tlie Deccan, and on the climatic 
disturbance apparent during 1861 and 1862, was published in 1863. See “Bombav 
Selections,” No. 78, N.S. 

3 “Philosophical Transactions” (1850), ii. xv. ^ 
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phenomena of horary oscillations, and the times of ebb and How of 
atmospheric tides at an increased number of observing stations, some 
of them, like Dodabetta, at great elevations above the sea. Among 
other deductions. Colonel Sykes points out that climate is not 
absolutely dependent on latitude, but is affected by numerous local 
circumstances. Thus the three hill stations of Mahabaleshwur, 
Mercara, and Uttray Mullay in Travancor are exactly the same 
height above the sea,^ but widely separated as regards latitude. 
I’he mean temperatures of Mahabaleshwur and Mercara are almost 
identical, while Uttray Mullay, which is much nearer the equator, 
is 3° 35' lower. It is within the influence of both monsoons. 
Colonel Sykes points out great anomalies in the hours of the 
occurrence of maxima and minima of temperature at Madras, 
and remarks upon the range of temperature at Calcutta, Satara, 
Mahabaleshwur, and Dodabetta. The Dodabetta temperature, at 
8,G42 feet, compared with that of Mahabaleshwur, at 4,500 feet, 
has a decidedly diminished daily, hourly, and annual range. The 
probable sources of error in the degree of humidity in the air, as 
represented by the wot bulb observations in India, are discussed 
at some length, and Colonel Sykes recommends caution in gene- 
ralizations from a limited number of local observations for the 
determination of the dew point. He then gives a most valuable 
comparative summary of the amount of rainfall in various lati- 
tudes, and at difl'erent heights above the sea ; showing that, on the 
ghats, the elevation of greatest fall is 4,500 feet above the sea: 
and that there is an extraordinary difference between points on the 
western rim of the ghats and others a few miles further east. At 
Mahabaleshwur the fall in 1849 was 338 inches, and at Panch- 
gunny, only 11 miles to the eastward, 68 inches. The phenomena 
of wind, fogs, and electricity are also discussed. Colonel Sykes’s 
paper is accompanied by tables showing the mean oscillations of the 
barometer at Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras ; and the mean horary 
oscillations at Calcutta from 1845 to 1848, and at Bombay and 
Madras from 1843 to 1845. 

Of late years the increased attention that has been paid to sanitary 
measures, to the causes of periodical famines; and to the plnmomena 
of cyclones, has led to a more systematic study of the laws affecting 
the changes in the atmosphere over India. It has been seen how 


(18441.) 


1 4,500 feet. 

T 
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zealously the study of the law of storms was pursued,^ on the 
puhlioation of Colonel Eeid’s work by Piddington at Calcutta, 
Biden at Madras, and Buist and Thom in the Bombay Presidency. 
At about the same time the Government of India gave sohie atten- 
tion to the more complete registration of meteorological data, With 
reference to the prospects of the harvests. On the 21st of January 
1846 the collectors were ordered to submit reports, and in 1847 
they were supplied with thermometers and rain gauges. For three 
years these statisties were given in the Annual Bevenue Reports, 
but in 1862 the instruments were made over to the medical ofdcers 
at the several stations, who were charged with the duty of keeping 
registers of the rainfall and temperature. It appears, however, 
that these records were not satisfactorily kept. The hours of obser- 
vation were nominally at sunrise, 10 a.m., 4 p.m., sunset, and 
10 p.ni. 

In 1 863 Mr. Glaishcr prepared a report upon the meteorology of 
India irom all the data that were then accessible. His most reliable 
somccs of information were the observatories at Madras and Bom- 
bay, hut he also availed himself of a great mass of ^'ybservations 
taken at other stations. He found those for humidity ' £ the air to 
be far too few, as well as those lor solar evaporation. Mr. Glaisher 
discussed his materials with a view of rendering the results appli- 
cable for the purposes of the Army Sanitary Commission, and 
especially endeavomed to indicate, at diircrent seasons of the year, 
the height at which the English climate is most nearly approached. 
The most valuable and reliable section of his report is that on the 
fall of rain in India. All the materials that could then be collected 
were examined and utilized by Mr. Glaisher ; but they were far 
from satisfactory, and ho expressed a hope that future meteorologh 
cal observations in India might be carried out under some general 
system, and on a uniform plan, both with respect to instruments, 
their position, and general instructions.^ 

Admiral FitzRoy’s introduction of the system of warnings and 
forecasts in England gave a fresh impetus to similar investigations 
in the east. The Admiral’s “ weather book ” was published in 1863, 


1 See p. 36. 

2 « Report upon the Meteorology of India in relation to the health of the ti'oops,” 

hy JamoH Glaisher, F.R.S. In the “Report of the Royal Commission on the Sanitary 
State of the Army in India/’ L, pp, 781-943. (Loudon, 1863.) ^ 
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and in March 1865 a Meteorological Committee was appointed at 
Calcutta, to consider the best means of establishing a system of 
observations for the protection of that port. The Committee 
recommended the appointment of observers, generally assistants in 
the Electric Telegraph Department, to be stationed at a series of 
points round the coast of the Bay of Bengal, and in some other 
directions, which should be in telegraphic communication with 
Calcutta. They were supplied with instruments for observing the 
barometric pressure, humidity of the air and rainfall, and were to 
ol)serve at 9.30 a.m. and 1- p.m. Their observations wore to be 
transmitted daily by telegraph, and to be received at the meteoro- 
logical observatory attached to the Surveyor General’s Office at 
Calcutta, whence, if necessary, they were to be communicated to the 
master attendant. The Committee also recommended that the 
thermometrical observations should bo restricted to six first-class 
stations ; namely, Patna, Monghir, Hazaribagh, Berhampur, 
Sbillong, and Goalpara.^ Sheds of uniform pattern were ordered 
to be erected for dry and wet bulb, and maximum and minimum 
thermometers. The second-class stations were to be those under the 
Medical Department, where the rainfall only was registered. 

These measures were followed by the appointment of Meteoro- 
logical Reporters to the Governments of the Punjab, the North-West 
Provinces, and Bengal. Dr. A. Neil was ai)pointod for the Punjab 
in 1866. The records from the various stations," comprising regis- 
trations of atmospheric pressure, humidity, temperature, rainfall, 
and force and direction of the wind, were forwai'dcd to him 
monthly besides daily registers of rainfall at 32 stations, from the 
Revenue Returns ; and ho prepared an annual condensed report 
on the general barometric phenomena, with barometric and wind 
charts.® 

Dr. Murray Thomson, the meteorological reporter for the North- 
West Provinces, assumed charge in Pebruaiy 1865. In the first 


1 Jessor, Gaya, Cachar, and Debrughur have since been added, 

2 The stations were Lahore, Multan, ShahpuiyDera Ismael Khan, Poshawur, Rawal 
Pindi, Sealkot, Srinagar, Bahawulpur, Lch, Dalhousie, . Rungi, Ludiana, and Hos- 
hiarpur* 

3 See Annual Reports of the Meteorological Observations registered in th* Punjab,’ 
by Dr. A. Neil. 1867, 1868, 1869. 

Dr. Neil also supplied *a summary of the weather in the Punjab fbjr 1868^ which is 
printed in the 5th Report of the Sanitary Commissidner with the Government of 
India (1868), p. 13. • 
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year ho received returns every month from 23 stations, of which 
three were in the Himalaya sibove 5,000 feet, and the rest on the 
plains at elevations from 1,800 feet at Ajmir to 260 at Benares. 
Six of these had complete sets of instruments ; namely, 

Eurki, Agra, 1 Jhansi, 

Naini Tal, Ajmir, | Benares. 

The officers in charge are generally the civil surgeons of the 
stations, and the barometers are read at all the extreme periods of 
tlio daily oscillations. Two volunteers also supplied valuable meteo- 
rological data ; namely. Dr. Bow from Chunar, and Mr. Hennessey, 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, from Masauri, and afterwards 
From Dehra. The second-class stations, where observations are 
taken at 6 and 10 a.m. and 4 and 9 p.m., are the civil and military 
hospitals. Dr. Murray Thomson, in the first year, delivered 
lectures on meteorological instruments and their use, at the Agra 
Medical School. His Ilcport for 18(56 contains a general retrospect 
of the weather, and monthly tables of the barometric readings at 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m. of the dew point ; clastic force of vapour ; re- 
lative humidity ; the thermometer exposed and in shade, and six 
inches below the surface of the ground ; the rainfall and winds. ^ In 
1868 the number of stations was 14; namely, Chakrata, Dehra, 
llurki. Naini Tal, Mirut, Bareilly, Euttehgur, Agra, Lucknow, 
Ajmir, Goruckpur, Allahabad, Benares, and Jhansi. Each year, 
from the materials submitted to him. Dr. Murray Thomson drew 
up an annual report, giving a retrospect of the weather, remarks on 
the climate, and tables of means." 

In the Central Provinces sets of instruments were distributed to 
nine stations ; namely, 

Nagpur, Seoni, Chanda, 

Jabalpur, Sdgar, Pachmari, 

Eaepur, Hoshangabad, Sambalpur. 

Tlie first four date from 1868, and the other five were added in 
1870. They are under the superintendence of the civil surgeons. 

The rainfall is also carefully registered by the canal officers, and 

1 “ Report on Meteorological Observations in the N. W. Provinces,” by Dr. Murray 
Thomson, 1866. It is published as Appendix C. to the third “ Annual Sanitary Report 
for Bengal.” (Calcnttn, 1867.) 

® “ Report on the Meteorological Observations in the North-West Provinces for 
1868,” by Dr. Murray Thomson, Reporter on Meteorology. Printed in the “ Seleo* 
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a great deal of information on that branch of the subject will be 
found in the various irrigation reports. 

On the 1st of April 1867 the office of Meteorological Ileporl er to 
the Government of Bengal was established, to carry on the system 
of storm warnings for the protection of the port of Calcutta, and to 
perform duties similar to those of the Meteorological Ile|lortors who 
ha4 already been appointed for the Punjab and tlui North-West 
Provinces. He was also to examine existing records, and undertake 
their supervision, and conversion into a form in which they might 
prove useful. The reporter’s work was thus divided into two 
branehos ; the eollection of data, and its utilization. 

The appointment was accepted by Mr. H. P. Blanford, who had 
already done good service in the geological survey in 1857-62, on 
the Nilgiri hills,^ among the crystalline limestones of Coimbator and 
the sandstones of Trivicary, as well as with his brother hi Cattaek in 
1 856. The office work consists of sending daily reports to the news- 
papers, weekly to the “ Calcutta Gazette,” monthly abstracts and 
rainfall reports from the dilferent stations to the Board of Bevenue, 
and of preparing storm warnings and special reports. In 1868 the 
first and second-class stations were equijiped, and in 1809 they were 
in good working order, while some additional stations were esta- 
blished. The elements recorded at the first-class stations were the 
atmospheric pressure, mean and extreme temperatures of the air, 
solar and terrestrial radiation, humidity, rainfall, wind and propor- 
tion of clouds ; and the hours for observation are 4 a.m., 10 a.m., 
4 p.m., and 10 p.m.^ The stations wore at Akyab on the Arakan 
coast, Palse Point Lighthouse near the mouth of the Mahanadi, 
Cattaek, Sagar Island at the mouth of the Hugh, Chittagong, Cal- 
cutta, Jessor, Dacca, Darjiling, Silchar, Sliillong on the northern 
slope of the Khasia hills, Goalpara, Berhampur, Monghir, Hazari- 
bagh, Gaya, and Patna. Mr. Blanford also received reports from 


tions from the Records of the Government of the N. W. Provinces.” Sec»)nd series, 
vol. iii., No. 1, (1870). 

Dr. Murray Thomson supplied a summary of this report to the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner, and it is printed in the 5th Report, p. 13. 

The Sanitary Commissioner in the CentraT Provinces has also taken stejis lo (.‘stablish 
a number of meteorological stations, on the same plan as those in the North- West. 

1 Sec page 227 {note.) 

3 Most of the stations are in charge of electric telegraph assistants, and s he instru- 
ments supplied to each stetion arc two mercurial barometers, dry and wei ,bulb and 
maximum and minimum thennometbrs, a grass minimimi radiating tliermometer, a 
Robinson's anemometer, rain gauge, and winil vane. 
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Benares, Eurki, Madras, and Port Blair ; from Mr. Nursingrow’s 
observatory at Vizagapatam, where tbe register is uniform with those 
of the Bengal stations ; from the manager of the Tea Company’s 
garden in Upper Assam ; and of the rainfall from the chinchona 
plantations in Sikkim, and on the Khasia. hills. Mr. Blanford 
also set on foot a system of meteorological registration in the 
Indian seas, on a small scale, and registers are now kept on board 
six of the British India Steam Navigation Company’s vessels. 
The barometers have been compared with the Calcutta standard. 
The third-class stations, of which there were 36, only record the 
rainfall. 

In his annual reports, Mr. Blanford digested the information ho 
received from the numerous stations, and showed the results in a 
series of tables. These include the monthly means of atmospheric 
pressure,^ the monthly mean pressure at all tlio stations reduced to the 
sea level, tlu' maximum, minimum, and mean monthly temperatures, 
humidity, serenity, comparison of serenity, solar radiation and mean 
temperature in hot weather months, rainfall, comparison of rainfall 
witli average s, summary of observed winds, and montlily wind 
resultants, 'fhere is also a sketch of the normal character of the 
monsoons, with notices of the storms on May 1st and 13th, June 6th 
and 10th, and October 7th and 8th of 1869.* Mr. Blanford sup- 
plies memoranda on the chief characteristics of the meteorology of 
each year to the Sanitary Commissioner." “ The accumulation of 
“ trustworthy and systematic observations,” Mr. Blanford reports, 
“ which far exceed anything previously available for Bengal, has 
" admitted of a more scientific discussion than had previously been 
“ practicable ; and a beginning has been made to educe from the 
“ tabulated and reduced results some general conclusions.” 

The Sanitary Commissioners in the three Presidencies have greatly 
promoted meteorological science, in the well-founded expectation 
that systematic observations over wide areas would enable them to 


1 He communicated a paper on barometiic irregularities to the “ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1870,” pt. ii.. No. 2. 

* See also the “ Report on the Calcutta cyclone of October 6th, 1864,” by Colonel 
Gastrell and Mr. H. F. Blanford, noticed at page 38. 

3 Mr. Blanford has submitted annual reports, “Reports of the MeteorcJogical 
Observer to the Government of Bengal,” since 1867, and Administration Reports. ' 

See also the “ 6th Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India (1868),” p. 13. 
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form conclusions as to the effects of climate on the diseases of the 
country. In 1865 the Madras Sanitary Commissioner, Mr. Ellis, 
prepared and submitted a scheme for recording meteorological 
observations at each of the chief, civil, and military stations, whicb 
receiv^ the sanction of the Supreme Government. The stations 
are under the superintendence of tlie senior medical officer, and 
the copies of the registers are forwarded half monthly to Mr. Pogson, 
the astronomer at Madras, for reduction, who prepares the annual 
reports. The Sikandrabad register dates from .July 1863, that of 
Trichindpalli from July 1866. Tbe establishment of tlic 14 other 
meteorological stations was sanctioned in 1867, and 12 had com- 
menced work in April 1870 : — 

1. Salem (1st December 1867). 

2. Bangalor (1st January 1868). 

3. Ballari (1st February 1868). 

4. Coimbator (1st E'ebruary 1868). 

5. Madura (6th February 1868). 

6. Cochin (16th March 1868). 

7. Karnul (lOtb April 1868). 

8. Trichinapalli (1st July 1868). 

0. Negapatam (16th July 1868). 

10. Masulipatam (17th August 1868). 

11. Sikandrabad (1st July 1869). 

12. Jakatala (17th April 1870). 

The stations arc equipped with complete sets of meteorological 
instruments, and the ol)servations are recorded by paid observers 
who have been trained in tbe Madras Observatory. Tbe bacskward 
state of the meteorological publications of Madras arose entirely 
from the circumstance of the. astronomer having no Eui'opean 
assistant ; but a remedy was provided in 1871, and the arrears will 
now be duly worked up. The registers of rainfall at 216 stations 
are kept by the Sheristadars and forwarded to the Astronomi^r. 
They are. now placed on a better footing, and more accurate 
gauges have been supplied. There is also an excellent private 
observatory at Vizagapatam belonging to Mi*. G. V. Jaggaran, which 
is superintended by Mr. A. V. Nursingrow. . The monthly results 
are published annually, and Mr. Blanford speaks highly of them. 

The meteorological registers at the Bombay Observatory have 
always been regularly kept, and yearly abstracts by Mr. Chambers, 
who has been the Superintendent since 1866, are published with the" 
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Reports of the Municipal Commissioner.^ These abstracts give the 
pressure of the air, temperature, dew point, humidity, rainfall, and 
force of the land and sea winds for each month. Half-yearly Meteo- 
rological Reports, by Mr. Chambers, are also regularly transmitted 
to the Astronomer Royal. But the observations taken at the five 
other stations in the Bombay Presidency were sent to the India 
Office, where no use was made of them, and several sets were lost. 

The machinery is, however, available for making important 
scientific deductions from observations taken at points scattered 
over the greater part of India, all of which are in regular communi- 
cation with central stations. Mr. Blanford has pointed out that the 
distribution of relative pressures is an important object of inquiry, 
because the local character of the south-west and probably of the 
north-west monsoon is greatly affected by its variations in different 
years. There are other points which require a very wide field of 
observations for their elucidation ; aud thus Bengal, or any one 
local provin>‘e, cannot usefully be treated independently of the 
other parts (»f India. It is thus necessary to include the data of 
a wide area, and, indeed, of the whole Indian Empire, in one 
general Meti serological Report. “The business of a meteoro- 
“ logical department,” says Mr. Blanford, “is to discuss as 
“ well as to record facts, to compai’e and correlate them under 
“ the guidance of accepted physical laws, and to endeavour- to 
“ trace out the causes which operate in producing the normal 
“ features of our seasons, as well as those of their irregularities, the 
“ important influence of which on the welfare of the country has, 
“ of late years, been too painfully obvious. In order to do this, 
“ however, with any degree of completeness, a uniform system 
“ of registration must be extended much beyond the limits of 
“ Bengal.” 

In 1872, Dr. Forbes Watson, the Reporter on the Products of India 
to the Secretary of State, prepared an elaborate paper on the- con- 
ditions under which the wet and dry bulb thermometer should be 

1 Annual Reports of the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, 1866. App. i., p. 45. 

Do. for 181)7, p. 52. Do. for 1868, at the end of Dr, Lunisdaino’s Report, the 
Health Office, p. 6. Do. for 1869, by Dr. Hewlett. See also ‘‘Reports of the 
vSuperintendont of the Government Observatory, Colaba.*^ 1866, 1868, 1869, 1870, 
“ Normal Winds of Bombay,” by Charles Chambers, Esq., F.R.S . — Bombay Builder. 
(June, 1869.) 

Statistics of the rainfall will be found in the “ Bombay Times ” Directories. 
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employed, to give accurate results as an liygrometcr. This paper 
represents a vast amount of laborious work and careful thought, and 
the tables of observations that accompany it tend to show that the 
results hitherto obtained by the use of the wet and dry bulbs arc 
nearly worthless. After giving the evidence on which his conclusions 
are founded, Dr. Forbes Watson proceeds to suggest the steps that 
should be taken to ascertain the conditions under which it may b(! 
possible to obtain reliable results from the use of the wet and dry 
bulb thermometer. Mr. Buchan, the Secretary of the Scottdi 
Meteorological Society, has expressed his sense of the great value of 
Dr. Watson’s paper, and of the admirable manner in which the 
different points have been investigated and discussed ; and he has 
pointed out the importance of the discussion to the practical working 
out of the problem of Indian meteorology. Dr. Watson’s paper 
ought to be in the hands of all observers in India. But it has not 
yet b('cn printed. 

During 1873 the system of meteorological registration wliich had 
been established by Mr. Blanford was carried on, and he received 
the monthly abstracts of results from tin; North-West and Central 
Provinces, but not from other parts of India. Such obstacles to 
work were always to be expected so long as there was an indepen- 
dent system of registration in each province. This absence of 
oentral control was noticed and deplored, not only hi India and in 
England, but in other countries ; and it was especially the subject 
of remark in the “ Zeitschrift ” of th(5 Meteorological Sf)cioty of 
Vienna. In the North-West Provinces there were 14 meteorological 
stations, under the direction of Dr. Murray Thomson, who j)repared 
the annual report ; and twelve in the Punjab. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of placing Indian 
meteorology on an efficient footing, when it is considered how 
absolutely the crops and with them the very existence of the 
people depend upon the regularity or otherwise of the winds and 
rains, and on an intelligent comprehension, based on long series 
of observations taken over a vast area, of the laws which govern 

them. ■ . 

The most valuable meteorological, work during 1873 was 
Mr. Blanford’s paper on the winds of Northern India iu rela- 
tion to the temperature and vapour-constituent of the atmo- 
sphere. Its object is ’to describe the normal wind currents of 
Northern India and their annual variation, and to trace out then’ 
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origin and causes so far as these can he discovered in the local 
physical changes of the atmosphere. Mr. Blanford describes the 
winds of the principal geographical regions of North India in 
detail, commencing with the Punjab. In this part of the- area 
under discussion the currents from the westward predominate as a 
rule throughout the year. In the most northern part of the Punjab 
westerly winds prevail in the cold and hot dry months, easterly in 
tlio rainy months. In the central districts northerly winds pre- 
dominate over southerly, having in the cold months a westerly 
tendeiicy, but drawing round to the north-east as the hot weather 
comes on, while as the rainy season sets in the winds tend to east 
and south-east, returning to west after the rain ceases in September. 
In the southern part of the Punjab and Sind easterly winds never 
prevail, and southerly, south-westerly, and north-westerly winds 
predominate — the two former in the rainy months, the last in the 
cold and hoi dry season. In tbe coldest months the winds veer 
towards the north. The Gangetic plain, sloping from an elevation 
above the sea of 900 feet eastward to 150, is skirted on its northern 
edge by the chain of the Himalaya, which determines in a groat 
measure the direction of its prevailing winds. Those from the 
north-west and south-east much exceed those from other quarters. 
The change from the westerly to the easterly direction accompanies 
the change from the hot and dry season to the rains, and from 
easterly to westerly that from the rains to the cold season. Tlie 
plateau of Tlajputana is somowdiat elevated above the Gangctic 
plain, varying from 800 to 1,800 feet above the sea level. Winds 
from west and south-west greatly oxc(',ed those from other quarters 
in the southern districts, commencing as early as February and 
continuing till November, when they ai’e replaced by northerly and 
north-easterly winds. There is a similarity to the winds of the 
southern Punjab. The Central India region is considerably broken 
up into valley and moimtain, so that the winds are more influenced ‘ 
by merely local conditions than in the more northern areas. 
Westerly winds on the whole prevail. Central India participates 
in the characteristics both of the plains of Northern India and of 
the Peninsula, which last is under the influence of the true south- 
west and north-east monsoons. In the Gangetic delta the winter 
monsoon becomes well established in November, blowing from the 
north. As the season advances the wind draws round towards the 
west, and eventually backs by south-west to south and south-east. 
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in which direction it blows during the rainy season and till Sep- 
tember. In October the winds are chiefly easterly, but unsteady 
and inclined to be stormy. The local configuration of the Assam 
valley, forming an open passage for the monsoons to pass to and 
from the region north of the Himalaya, affects its winds. On the 
whole the characteristic of Assam is the prevalence of easterly 
winds, which is here as conspicuous as that of the westerly winds 
over the Gangetic plain and Punjab. 

It will be seen that the winds of Northern India are very diflerent 
from those of the adjacent seas. Instead of two monsoons from the 
north-east and south-west alternately prevailing during about equal 
periods of the year, there are three distinct seasons in which special 
winds prevail, the directions of which mainly depend on the relative 
positions and di rections of the mountain ranges and plains. During 
the cold weather months, November to January, light westerly and 
northerly winds blow from the plains of Upper India down tlx' 
valleys of the Ganges and Indus, and across the table-land of 
Ccntol India, and join into the north-east monsoon of the Punjab. 
The easterly winds of the Assam valley add to tliis eun-ont. In 
April and May, as the hot weather comes on, the winds of Northern 
India become more westerly and powerful, and take the foim of the 
hot winds, blowing till sunset, and then being followed by calms. 
At the same time southerly winds are commencing on the coast, and 
are felt from Sind across to Bengal, but only at intervals and feebly, 
except near the sea. In June the south-west monsoon, being 
established in the equatorial ocean, sets in round both coasts of 
the peninsula, penetrates up the valleys of the Indus, Narbada, and 
Tapti, carrying a west or south-west current over Central India, and 
from the Bay of Bengal pouring up the funnel-shaped openings 
occupied by the Ganges delta; whence, turning westwai’d, it passes 
up the Gangetic valley towards the Punjab, whioh seems to be the 
limit of the south-easterly winds. This is the period of the rainy 
season in Northern India. In October, as the south-east monsoon 
ceases, the southerly current is recurved .towards the heated region 
along the Coromandel coast, and blowing as a south-east v ind, 
causes the autumn rains, which some writers have erroneously 
attributed to the north-east monsoon. 

The seasons of Northern India present three distinct phases : the 
cold season, from the end of the rains in September to March ; the 
hot season, characterised by a diy atmosphere and great diurnal 
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range of temperature ; and the rainy season, in which the tempera;- 
ture is moderately high and equable, and the air humid. At the 
close of the rains, in the end of September, the temperature of 
Northern India, from the Punjab to the sea, is nearly uniform, at 
about 81° or 82°, But evaporation and radiation to a cloudless sky 
soon reduce the temperature of the interior below that of the 
maritime regions, and in January the Punjab is about 11° colder 
than Bengal, the plains of the North-West Provinces being about 
midway in temperature between the two. In Mareh the advance 
of temperature in Central India has brought out two thermal foci, 
one on the west in Bajputana, and the other on the east, in the 
hilly tracts of Western Bengal. In April the Central Indian 
thermal focus is well developed. In May the thermal focus has 
gone further (o the north-west, and lies in the northern part of the 
Bajputana plateau. In June it has reaehed the Punjab, the tempe- 
rature there rising to 95° and more, while that of the south of India 
begins to fall, consequent on the rains. In July the Punjab ranges 
above 90°, while the greater part of Central India is below 85°. 
After July tlie temperature again falls, so that by the end of 
September it is nearly equalised all over Northern India. 

Thus in the cold weather there are two foci of minimum tempera- 
ture, one in the Punjab, and the other in Assam, and the isotherms 
nearly conform to the parallels of latitude. In the hot months a 
focus of heat is formed in Central India, round which the isotherms 
are bent, the temperature on the coasts and in the northern plains 
being considerably lower than that in the interior. Pinally, during 
the rainy season the seat of highest temperature is in the Punjab, 
the coolest regions then being those of the maximum rainfall, 
consisting of two tracts extending from the coasts of Bombay and 
Bengal along the course of the monsoon currents. 

The available data for discussing the atmospheric pressure are 
imperfect, but, subject to this explanation, the mean pressure 
reduced to sea level, in October, is nearly uniform over Bengal, in 
the Central Provinces, and the Ganges valley. In the following 
months the pressure rises over the whole area, but most in the 
North-West Provinces and Western Bengal, and in December an axis 
of maximum pressure lies in a line down from Cattack to the 
North-West Provinces in a north-west and south-east direction. 
The distribution of pressure remains much the same until February. 
In March a rapid fall takes place in Northern India, but the linft 
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of higher pressure still remains, extending now from north-western 
India aeross to the coast of Arabia, round the delta of the Ganges. 
In April, with a continued rapid fall, a trough of low pressure 
becomes apparent, which extends from the head of the delta of the 
Ganges into Central India. In May this area of low pressur<! 
occupies a line from Western Bengal to Nagpur, and in J une the con- 
ditions are generally similar, but with much reduced pressure in the 
Punjabi in the north-west of which province the absolute minimum 
is probably to be found. In July the minimum of pressure is 
reached without important relative change. In August a rise 
begins, greater over Nortbern India, which continues during Sep- 
tember and October, when the uniformity of pressure is once more 
approximately restored. The distribution of pressure follows 
within certain limits, that of temperature in an inverse ratio of 
intensity. Mr. Blanfovd’s conclusion is that these changes of 
pressure are inlluenced by the propoi'tion of aqueous vapour in the 
air by carrying heat from the lower to the upper strata, and by 
arresting solar and terrestrial radiation, thus equalising the tem- 
perature of the air column. In general terms he concludes that 
the changes of temperature are the principal causes of the variations 
of pressure. 

There is evidence that anti-monsoon currents blow in the upper 
strata of the atmosphere, at the various seasons of the year, and at 
varying elevations, causing corresponding modifications in the 
general temperature ; and Mr. Blanford is inclined to attribute 
the rains of the cold season to the descent of the anti-monsoon 
current from the south. This valuable paper indicates the direc- 
tion which future investigations must take ; and the practical 
importance of the conclusions to which they will lead. The baro- 
metric pressure has a direct influence on the winds, and the winds 
on the rainfall, and when these elements are thoroughly understood, 
it is probable that the normal or abnormal character of a y<^ar’s 
meteorology may be known as early as April.^ 

Mr. Blanford’s Meteorological Boport for the year 1873 was tlic 
seventh that had been submitted since thq Department was estab- 
lished in 1867. It was the first whidi had to* treat of a year of 


'See also “ The winds of Northern India in ndation to the temiierature and vapour 
constituent of the atmosphere,” by Henry F, Blanford, F.jjl.S. {Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, No. 150. 1874.) l The .more complete paper is published in 'the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” vol. 164, pt. 2. No. xvii., p. 568. 
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disastrous drought aud serious failure of crops, leading to a 
threatened famine in the Lower Provinces. 

India is pre-eminently a country in which the systematic study 
of meteorology promises to he attended with the greatest and most 
speedy results. The peculiarities which have already been observed, 
justify the expectation that, when a more complete knowledge has 
been obtained, a forecast may be made of the seasons, so that 
their probable character may be known for some months in advance. 
The most important question is that of the causes which determine 
tlie distribution of rainfall and its irregularities ; and Mr. Blanford 
says, in his Report for 1873, “ tliat it is within the power of science 
“ to solve this problem, I see no reason to doubt.” 

That any progress had already been made was, however, still due 
to the voluntary association of the meteorological officers of Bengal, 
tlio North-West and Central Provinces, and Berar, with a view to the 
free interchange of I'csults, and their unification. But the Punjab 
registers were untrustworthy and not comparable, and nothing was 
then received from Bombay, 'Madras, or Burma. It was then only 
possible to frame a conception of the general distribution of pres- 
sm’e and temperature over about half India and its seas. It was 
not, however, possible to gain a satisfactory understanding of the 
meteorology of any part of India, and therefore to derive from the 
meteorological system the really valuable information which a sound 
methodical system is capable of affording, until the whole of India 
and Burma was brought into one nexm, so that the records of all 
could be studied as a whole. Ceylon and Singapore have long been 
associated with Bengal. 

In 1873 there v'ere 18 first-class stations in Bengal, at wliich the 
following meteorological elements were observed: — ^Atmospheric 
pressure, temperature of the air, extreme temperatiJires, temperature 
of solar evaporation, temperature of grass, nocturnal evaporation, 
vapour tension, relative humidity, serenity, rainfall, number of days 
of rainfall, wind, and mean diurnal movement of wind. There were 
10 second-class stations, to which two were added, inclu ding one at 
Nancowry in the Nicobar Islands, and 145 third-class stations for 
observing rainfall. It was arranged that there should be a Meteo- 
rological Observatory at Calcutta, Sir George Campbell having 
secured a suitable piece of ground at Alipur, and provision having 
been made in the Budget for the building and for the self-register- 
ing instruments to be constructed in England. Self-registering 
anemometers, giving a simultaneous record of the direction and 
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velocity of the wind, were much needed, to obtain a knowledge of 
the real movements of the air. The first has lately been set up over 
the Calcutta Meteorological Office. The whole cost of the Bengal 
Meteorological Department was 1,936Z. 

The chief meteorological characteristics of 1873 were excessively 
high temperature, especially in Oudh and the North-West Provinces, 
imusually low pressure in the same region, abnormally high pressure 
in East Bengal, great unsteadiness in the winds, and a general defi- 
ciency of moisture in the atmosphere. The monsoon current was, 
as a whole, either unusually weak or unusually dry, but that portion 
from the Bay of Bengal failed to a greater extent than that from 
the Aiabian Sea. The deficiency in Lower Bengal was as much as 
40 per cent. The dryness was probably due to a persistent baro- 
metric pressure in the south-east part of the Bay of Bengal, and to 
the irregular depression in the upper part of the Gangetic Valley, 
together with the high pressure in East Bengal. Other causes were, 
no doubt, in operation, of which we are ignorant. 

These persistent barometric irregularities exercise a very important 
influence on the winds. Mr. Blanford divides the fluctuations of 
atmospheric pressure under five heads, two regular and periodical, 
and three irregular. The first is the semi-diurnal tides of pressure. 
The second is the great annual variation which, in the plains, has 
one maximum in December and one minimum in Juno or July, the 
amount of rise or fall varying according to the locality. The third 
is the local and temporary variations of short duration, such as 
accompany local storms. The fourth is general and temporary fluc- 
tuations affecting a largo area simultaneously, as a rule, tlie more 
intense the higher the latitude. The fifth is the local and persistent 
variations, which are the most important in relation to irregularities 
in the monsoon rainfall. 

Wliat has been brought to light by Mr. Blanford’s systematic 
observations is that the ahiormal features of each monsoon are 
almost as persistent as its normal characteristics. The persistent 
irregularities in the relative distribution of pressure first became 
apparent in comparing the distribution of atmospheric pressure of 
the two rainy seasons of 1868 and 1869,'and 'attention was drawn to 
the subject in 1870.^ In 1868 there was unduly low pressure at 
Sagar and False Pointj in the north-east comer of ttc Bay of 


“Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. xxkix.,.p. 123. 
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Bengal, affecting the winds and obstructing their passage up ooun« 
try^ while causing unusually heavy fall of rain in the south-west 
comer of the Gangctic delta, with drought in the region to tiie 
north-west. Each subsequent year has confirmed the general truth 
of the law by which abnormal meteorological conditions have a 
tendency to be persistent in India. If, therefore, the connexion of 
these irregularities with those of the rainfall can be once clearly 
ascertained, it may be possible, even at an early period of the 
season, in April, to obtain a clue to its probable peculiarities. 
During the year 1873 the distribution of atmospheric pressure 
differed more widely from that of average years than was the case 
in 1868. The effect was to weaken the current of wind which 
blows from the Bay of Bengal, and therefore to affect prejudicially, 
the rainfall of the Lower Provinces. 

The winds of the monsoon blow from the Arabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal towards a line south of the Ganges, where a baro- 
metric depression begins in April, and is well established by the 
time the rains set in in June. The pressure decreases along this 
line from east to west, where the trough, as it may be termed, 
merges into the great barometric depression of the Desert and the 
Punjab. To the south of this trough of barometric depression the 
winds from t he Arabian Sea blow across the Central Provinces from 
the westward. To the north of it, those from the Bay of Bengal, 
turning with the Gangetic valley, blow in the opposite direction, 
their line of meeting being along the trough. 

In 1873 this trough did not exist. The pressure declined thence 
to the north, so that the place of lowest barometer lay far to the 
north-west, in Oudh and llohilkhand, immediately under the 
Himalayas. Differences of bai'ometric pressure are the causes 
of winds. A current of air coming from the Bay of Bengal could 
only reach this barometric depression along its northern margin, 
and here there is a great physical obstruction in the shape of the- 
Himalaya mountains. 

Any weakening of the monsoon current implies a deficiency of 
rain, for all the vapour that is condensed as rain on the uplands 
and hills of India is brought by this current from the ocean. The 
pereistent barometric depression in Oudh, instead of that which 
usually appear in summer and autumn as the trough to the south 
of the Ganges, seems to be intimately connected with the failure of 
rainfall in Bengal. But whether these ascertained conditions were 
the principal agents operating to cause the drought of 1873 cannot 
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be known, without some knowledge of the state of things pre- 
vailing in the Punjab, Bombay, and Madras. This Mr. Blanford 
points out is but one of a vast number of most important inquiries 
which present themselves for solution at the hands of the Indian 
meteorologist. 

An important paper on “ The Meteorology of the Bombay Presi- 
dency ” has been completed during tlic year 1876 by Mr. Charles 
Chambers, E.R.S., Superintendent of the Colaba Observatory. 
The work consists of four parts— the first dealing with registra- 
tions of meteorological phenomena at the Colaba Observatory 
during a period of twenty-seven years ; the second with mode- 
rately full 'observations at five military stations in the Bombay 
Presidency during a period of nineteen years; and the third 
with largo numbers of observations from civil hospitals and 
revenue stations, being those of selected registers extending over 
various periods from not less than a fortnight up to a number of 
years ; in this part the phenomena treated are temperature of the 
air, winds, and rainfall only, and the extent of territory to which 
the observations refer includes the whole of the Presidency, Sind, 
and the western half of llajputana. In the fourth part are dis- 
cussed the general distribution (as regards both space and season) 
of temperature and rainfall, and the variations of the wind ; first 
with respect simply to the physical geography of the country, and 
then in combination with certain theoretical views, the elucidation 
of which, by means of the dynamical theory of heat and the kinetic 
theory of gases, occupies much space. 

Nearly half the memoir is devoted to th(i w’^ork of the Colaba 
Observatory, of the histoiy of which a short sketch is given. The 
design of this part is to give; a compendious account of the results 
of a long and continuous maintenance of the obseivatory, both in 
the shape of numerical determinations of meteorological elements 
and of , their periodical and otlier variations, and in throwing light 
by means of these upon the physical conditions and actions which 
give rise to the observed relations between dilferent phenomena, and 
to the variation of these relations with time. • ' 

In the course of the work the author introduces several new 
modes of picturing clearly to the mind, and of representing graplii- 
caUy, the general results of the various phenomena observed ; he 
also develops a theory of aerial circulation, including a dynamiijal 
theory of convection currents, which is original ; and, so far as he 
(13441.) U 
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knows, is put forth now for the first time. The publication of 
Mr. Chamlters’s valuable Keport has been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State for India. ^ 

A useful new serial publication has been issued by Mr. Blanford, 
under the name of “Indian Meteorological Memoirs,” being occa- 
sional discussions and compilations of meteorological data relating 
to India and the neighbouring countries. It is not intended to 
issue the parts at fixed dates, but papers accepted for publication 
will be printed and issued as expeditiously as circumstances will 
admit of. The work is designed as a vehicle for publication of such 
portions of the work of the meteorological officers as do not form 
part of the regular Annual Report on the Meteorology of India. 
Thus descriptions of local climates, of important and unusual phe- 
nom(!na, and of investigations in meteorological physics, will more 
fitly find place in the present serial. Part I. of the first volume 
contains three papers, viz., (1) on the winds of Calcutta; (2) on the 
meteorology and climate of Yarkand and Kashgar, being chiefly a 
discussion of registers kept by Dr. Scully during his deputation 
with the Mission in 1874-75 ; and (3) on the diurnal variation of the 
barometer at Simla. 

In 1876 Mr. Lowis Jackson published some useful Indian 
meteorological statistics for the use of engineers, in his “ Hydraulic 
Manual.”** He gives the average rainfall of 72 stations in India, 
according to the seasons ; notes on long continuous rainfalls and 
special rainfall data ; comparative humidities for 27 places ; averages 
of monthly mean pressures for 28 places, average monthly tempera- 
tures, average wind resultants of 24 stations ; and some general 
remarks on the meteorology of India. 

The phenomena connected with periods of drought in India have 
necessarily received close attention, and Hr. Hunter * has devoted 
much' time to an investigation of the possible connexion of years 
of minimum and maximum sun spots with the amount of rainfall. 
When at Madras, in 1876, he collected the facts from the meteoro- 


^ An abstract of Mr. Chambers’s Report ■was published in the “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Society," vol. xxv., No. 178. 1877. 

* “ Hydraulic Manual. Part I., consisting of working tables and explanatm^ text, 
intended as a guide in hydraulic calculations, and field operations ; and Indian Meteoro- 
logical Statistics for the use of engineers,” by Lowis D’A. Jackson, A.I.C.E. (Allen, 
1875.) 

* “ The Cycle of drought and famine in Southern India,” by W. W. Hunter, LL,D., 
Director General of Statistics to the Government of India. Feb., 1877. 
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logical registers and arrived at certain provisional conclusions, 
which he afterwards put forward in a paper read before the 
Boyal Society. During his comparison of the rainfall at Madras 
with the sun spots, he came upon 'indications of a periodicity in 
the rainMl, apparently connected, although not in a uniform 
manner, with the solar cycles. The annual rainfall of Madras 
appears to be subject to regular cyclical variation in periods of about 
eleven years. It would be a discovery of great importance that 
seasons of famine in Southern India also tend to recur at epochs of 
eleven years, and at the epochs of sun-spot minimum. It is to this 
conclusioh that Dr. Hxmter’s investigations seem to tend. But 
Mr. Blanford ^ has pointed out that a similar rule certainly docs not 
hold good in Northern India. The meagre data now available seem 
to show that if famines are more frequent in Southern India, at the 
epochs of minimum sun-spots, they are more frequent in Northern 
India at those of maximum sun-spots. Existing data are insufficient 
to admit of any reliable generalization, but the discussion of the 
question will bo useful in drawing attention to a practically impor- 
tant branch of meteorological inquiry. 

The appointment of Mr. Henry E. Blanford as Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of India in 1875 is a most important 
step in advance.* His first Report in this capacity was for the year 
1876. He brought together, for the first time, the meteorological 
data of the whole of India and its dependencies, and the survey 
showed that there was much to be done in order to secure general 
efficiency. Most of the instruments in use (excepting the baro- 
meters) were still unverified, large tracts of country were imper- 
fectly represented, and corrections had yet to be determined for the 
elimination of differences which depend on the diurnal variation of 
the elements discussed. But a beginning has been made to remedy 
defects. The efforts of all are steadily directed to unify and 
systematize the work, so that there will be steady progress in 
securing improvement in the quality as well as the completeness 
of the record. 


1 « Report on the variation of rainfall in tropical Indio, with the cycle of sun-npot 
frequency,” by H. F. Blanford. May, 1877. 

2 The Meteorological Department was officially established by the order of the 
Government of India in the Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, 
(No. 56) of the 27th of September 1875. 

U 2 
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In Bengal and Assam there are one first-class, eight second-class, and 
eight third-class stations. During 1875 the meteorology was under 
the charge of Mr. W. G. Willson, whose sudden death in February 
1876 was a most serious loss. He made admirable reports on the 
cyclones wliicli occurred on the coast during the two years that he 
was in charge, Mr. Willson has been succeeded as Bengal Meteo- 
rological Reporter by Mr. Elliott, who made a valuable and exhaus- 
tive report on the destructive Vizagapatam and Bakarganj cyclones 
of October 1876.^ 

In the North-West Provinces there is one first-class station at 
Allahabad, two second-class and six third-class, besides U private 
station at Dehra. Mr. Elliott had charge of the meteorology during 
the year 1875, Lucknow has an excellent observer, with good 
instruments, in Di’. Bonavia ; but in the Punjab the supply of instru- 
ments was somewhat unsatisfactoiy. Deficiencies have, however, 
been supplied, and the results will appear in future reports. There 
is one fust-class station at Lahore, and 10 third-class, besides inde- 
pendent stations at Bhawalpiir, Simla, and Leh. In Berar Dr. 
Abbott, the Sanitary Commissioner, has brought the registers up 
to the standard, and has greatly improved the observatories. Dr. 
Townshend. in the Central Provinces, has had the elevations of the 
barometers carefully verified, and has compared the instruments 
with the Calcutta standards. There are four third-class stations 
in Berar. In the Central Provinces there are three second-class 
and eight third-class stations. In Bombay Mr. Chambers has veri- 
fied all the instruments at the four observatories of Poona, Belgaum, 
Karachi, and Disa, and has obtained the levels of the barometers. 
Besides the above fom* second-class stations, there are nine third- 
class and two independent observatories at Bombay and Goa. The 
Madras registers have been carefully kept and reduced under a 
system devised by Mr. Pogson, which has been in operation for 
some years, but the registers of the previous years are still unpub- 
lished. In Madras there are independent observatories at Madras 
and Vizagapatam, two second-class and nine third-class stations. 
The insular stations of Port Blair and Nancowry are under Dr. Bean. 
In Burma there is a second-class station at Rangoon and eight 
third-class stations. In Rajputana there are six third-class stations, 


1 Report of the Vizagapatam and BackerguBge cyclones of October 1876,” by 
d. Elliott, Es(i., M,A., Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal. (Cal- 
cutta, 1877.) 4to. pp. 187, with maps. 
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one at Sikandcrabad, and one in Baghalkand. Thus throughout 
India there are three first-class, 21 second-class, and 71 third-class 
stations under the Department, besides nine independent observa- 
tories. 

The first-class stations are Calcutta, Bombay, Allahabad, Lahore, 
and Madras, at which either self-recording instruments register 
continuously, or at short intervals, the pressure, air and evaporation 
temp<!ratures, and wind movement. At second-class stations two 
sots of observations are recorded at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., and hourly 
observations on foiu’ days in each month. At third-class stations 
two sets of observations only are recorded daily. 

In his Report for 1875,' Mr. Blanford has brought together 
the r( 'Suits of the observations at all these stations. lie prefaces 
the a* 'count of the meteorology of the year with a brief but very 
interesting description of the physical features of the country, 
more especially with referenee to the form and clothing of the 
surfa<;e, and to those climatic features wdiich are the average out- 
come of its meteorological conditions. lie then gives a more par- 
ticular accotint of each meteorological station in India, most of 
them described from personal experience. After ihese introductory 
sections, Mr. Blanford proceeds to discuss the metcjorology of the 
year under eight heads : — 


Solar radiation. 
Terrestrial radiation. 
Air temperature. 
Atmospheric pressure. 


Anemometry. 
Hygrometry. 
Cloud proportion. 
Bainfall. 


Abstracts of the registers, classified in tables under the above 
headings, are then given, and the original observations of five 
chief stations, namely, Calcutta, Lucknow, Nagpur, Madras, and 
Bombay. 

Thus for the first time the meteorology of India has been 
brought together and discussed as a whole, and, under the ahlo 
direction of Mr. Blanford, the work of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, the importance of which can scarcely l)c over-estimated, will 


1 “ Report on the meteorology of Indi.a in 1875,” by Henry F. Blanford, Metoi-ro- 
logical Reporter to the Government of India. First year. (Calcutta, 1877.)‘ S<io .<lso 
Mr, Blanford's Report on the administration of the Meteorological Department of 
the Government of India in 18-75-76,” (Caicutta, 1877.) 
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soon hold a worthy place by the side of that of the other scientific 
departments of India.’ 


1 The papers relating to the constitution of an cfiBcient Meteorol(^ical Department 
were presented to Parliament, having been moved for, on May 8th, 1874, by Mr. Eger- 
ton Hubbard, M.P., in a speech in the course of which he explained the groat import- 
ance of the study of meteorology in India. Sec Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. ccxviii. 

“Copies of the Despatch from the Secretary of State on the organization of a 
Meteorological Department in India, dated 18th May 1871, with enclosures, and of all 
despatches to and from the Government of India during the last five years on the 
subject referred to.” {Prcsciited May 1874.') 
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XVII. 

TIDAL OBSEllVATIONS. 


The earliest recorded tidal observations in India, wliicTi I have 
met with, were taken at the Kidderpur dockliead on the Hugh, 
by Mr. James Kyd,^ for 22 years, from 1806 to 1827.^ Mr. Kyd 
did not publish his results in tables, but showed tliem on a series of 
diagrams, which he accompanied by some suggestive remarks. He 
observed that in the Hugh there were two long unequal tides, eight 
months of flood and four of ebb. He assumed that the south-west 
wind in March caused the currents to set up the Bay of Bengal, and 
raise the sea several feet at its head, and in the Hugh long before 
the freshes from the rivers are felt. This cause continues tiU Octo- 
ber. Then the river freshes of August and September, and the 
change of wind, give the currents a set iit the contimy direc- 
tion. The rise of the Ganges affects the Hugh early in J uly, and 
its level is bodily raised, the low water (neaps) at the time of the 
freshes being even higher than the high water (also neaps) of the 
dry season. Mr. Kyd suggests that the Damodar, Bupnarain, and 
Hijili rivers occasion the height of low water in the season of 
freshes, by acting as a dam, and preventing the ebbing of the waters 
quickly into the sea. Another local phenomenon of the Hugh 
tides wluch he could not satisfactorily explain is, that in the north- 
east monsoon the night tides are highest, and in the south-west 
the day tides. The bores in the Hugh only occur on the highest 
spring tides. 

Mr. Kyd’s observations were continued in 1828 and 1829 at Mud 
Point, on Sagar Island, and a further series of tidal registrations 
was published by James Prinsep.* 

While these early tidal observations were being taken, in the 
Hugh, the subject was being carefully studied' in Epgland by Sir J ohn 


1 Mr. Kyd was an East Indian, who set an example of independent enterprise lo his 

countr 3 nnen, in forming a large docking establishment at Kidderpur, which afterwards 
became the property of the Government*~~"(7tt/cw^^ft Itcvicw^ iii., p« 249* • 

2 ‘^Asiatic Researches,’’ xviii., p. 259. 

3 « Gleanings in Science,” Nov, 1829 and Jan. 1830. 
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Lubbock ^ and Br. Whcwell. Their papers on co-tidal lines in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions ” excited general interest ; but on the 
chart which accompanied Dr. Whewell’s essay,® though a numerous 
series of co-tidal lines in other parts of the world was given, the 
coasts of India presented nearly a blank. In the same year in 
which the essay was published, Br. WheweU’s “ suggestions to 
“ persons who have opportunities to make or collect observations of 
“ the tides ” appeared in the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ® and the Governor-General, at the same time, requested 
that the Society would undertake to promote inquiries on the 
Indian coasts to complete the co-tidal lines for the Bay of Bengal.'* 
It was considered that the most important branch of the investiga- 
tion was that for the determination of the diurnal inequality or 
difference between day and night tides, which depends on the 
declination of the moon north or south of the equator; and the 
Society sent a circular on the subject to members residing at coast 
stations.® Dr. Whcwoll also expressed a hope that tidal obser- 
vations would be made from an extensive range of places in 
India.® 

The first result of these measures was the contribution of a table 
of the times of high water at the principal places between Calcutta 
and Point Palmyras, which was prepared by Mr. P. G. Sinclair. 
Then the results of observations made on the tides at Madras in 
1821, by means of a tide gauge fixed near the north-east angle of 
Fort St. George, was published.’' In 1837, observations of tides 
were made by Lieutenant II. Siddons at Chittagong, in conformity 


^ ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,” 183L 

2 ‘0.^hil. Trans.,” 1833, Essay towards an approximation to a map of cx)4idal 
linos.” Dr. Whewoll wrote 14 moinoirs on tides in the ‘‘Philosophical Transactions” 
from 1833 to 1850. “ Researches on the tides, and their diurnal iuef[ualities,” were 

published separately, (London, 1848.) See .also Professor Airy’s article on “Tides 
and Waves,” in the KncycJopmdia Metrcrpolitami, 

» “J. A. S. B.,” ii., p. 151. 

^ “ J. A. S. B.,” iv., p. 401. 

^ “ J. A. S. B.,” vi., p. 401. James Prinsep expressed his confident belief that “all 
“ who had seen Professor WheweU’s laborious map of the tidal wave, traced in its course 
“ over the whole surface of the globe, would willingly contribute to the perfection of so 
“ interesting and useful a problem.” 

® “ J. A. S. B.,” iv., p. 517, “ Though we have some detached observations on the 
coast of India, we have nothing which gives us a correct view of the progress of the 
tide.” Dr. Whewell, in a paper read before the British Association, “On our 
ignorance of the tides.” (1851) xx., p. 27. 

^ “Madras Herald,” June 3rd, 1835. 
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with tho circular of the Asiatic Society,^ and a succinct review of 
/ observations of tides made in the Indian Archipelago in 1839 was 
also published/ as well as the registers of the rise and fall of the 
tide at Prince Edward%» Island in 1840-41, and at Singapore in 
1834-35.'* Professor Whcwell also received the Singapore observa- 
tions which were taken by Mr. Scott, the Master Attendant, and be 
notu^es the enormous diurnal inequality.* 

A special series of tidal observations was ordered to be taken in 
the llugli in 18G9, with reference to tlie elVect of a cyclone wave if 
the rivej* was embanked. Tidal observations arc also taken at 
Kidderpur dockyard ; and the Master Attendant at Calcutta pre- 
dicts tide tables, giving the antnapated time of high and low water 
for <'very day, which are i)ublished annually. But tho tables, when 
compared by Mr. Parkes with tlie register furnished from tho Master 
Attendant’s Office, Averc found to bo so erroneous that they can bo 
of no practical use. Eor tlie complete investigation of the Uugli 
tides observations should ho made near the mouth of tho river. 

The earliest register of tides on the west coast of India will, 
I think, be found in a table showing tlic rise of tiie spring tides 
in Bombay harl)Our, during niglit and day, for 1832, which was 
communicated by Benjamin Noton, Esq.** When the Colaba Obser- 
vatory was first established. Captain Daniel Boss suggested a con- 
trivance for registering tides by moans of a large float and pulley in 
a well 22 feet deep, with a register house over it, just above liigh- 
water mark ; but it w'as found impracticable to connect the well 
with the sea by a cutting. Nothing was, therefore, done until Dr. 
Buist took charge of tho observatory, in July 1842, Avhen the self- 
registering tide gauge was put into working order, and tho well was 
connected with the sea by a siphon pipe.** Th(i tides have since 
been observed at the Colaba Observatory, though Avith much irregu- 
larity. The registers, Avhilo Captain Montriou was in charge, have 
been published for 1846, 1847, and 1848. Serjeant Dunn, of the 
Sappers and Miners, a very active and intelligent man, was the 
actual observer, and the scries for 1846 is partially reliable ; but 


1 « J. A. S. B.,” yi., p. 949. 

a « J. A. S. B.,” X., p. 302. 

a « J. A. S. B.,” xi., pp. 149 and 263, and xix. 

* “7th series of researches on the tides. On diurnal inequalities at .Singapore.'* 
Fhil. Trans. 1837, p. 75. 

» “ J. A. S. B.,” ii., p. 247.. And in “Eushton’s Gazetteer ” for 1842. 

* “Journal, Bombay G. S.,” vi., p. 235. 
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those for subsequent years are very doubtful. Captain Montriou 
remarked that the law of tides had been found to differ materially 
from that which had been determined relative to the tides in 
Europe.^ Captain Ross, as Master Attendant at Bombay, con- 
structed a set of tables from observations made at the dockhead, 
from May 1836 to December 1840.® 

In the paper which accompanies Captain Boss’s tables. Dr. Buist 
observed that the amount of information respecting the tides of the 
west coast of India was then singularly meagre in amount and in- 
complete in kind. Great tidal irregularities prevail at Mahim, 
Tannah, Panwell, and Nagotna ; and there are remarkable local 
currents dependent upon tides, but none of these phenomena have 
boon carefully observed. .Purther irregularities are said to have 
been subsequently caused in tlie tides by the construction of the 
Bandora and Mahim causeway. 

Tide regisicrs were kept by the Surveyors of the Indian Navy, and 
were always sent in with the field books and journals of the respec- 
tive ships. These have never been published ; but the tide tables, 
annually issued at the Admiralty, give the time of high water at the 
full and cliaiige of the moon, and the ranges of tides at springs and 
neaps, for 98 places on the coast of India. The geographical ar- 
rangement of the table follows nearly the same order as the progress 
of the great tidal wave from S.W. to N.E.® The tidal wave strikes 
Western Hindustan, from the west, at right angles to the mean 
direction of the shore lino, thus causing very little difference in the 
times of high water along the whole length of coast, except when 
the wave has to run up indentations of the land, such as the gulfs 
of Cambay and Kach. FromMangalor to Jaighur (100 miles south 
of Bombay) no tidal stream is observed along the coast, except just 
off the mouths of rivers but along the Northern Concan the flood 
stream sets to the north, and increases until, in the Gulf of Cambay, 
it finishes with the well-known bore which was described by lieu- 
tenant Ethersey. This tidal bore sets in like a straight wall of water 


1 “ Observations made at the Bombay Observatory,” by Capt. Montriou and Lieut. 
Fergusson. (Bombay, 4to.) See those for 1847 and 1862 especially. 

® “ Journal, Bombay G. S.,” vi., p. 243. 

s See “ Findlay’s Directory for the Navigation of the Indian Seas ” (2d ed. 1870) 
p. 77; Imray’s “Seaman’s Guide to the Navigation of the Indian Ocean;” and 
“ Horsburgh’s Indian Directory.” 

* “The West Coast of Hindostan Pilot,” compiled by Commander A. D. Taylor 
LN. (1866) p. 8. 
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with a head 5 or 6 feet high, each succeeding wave decreasing more 
and more, until the whole gulf is reduced to the same level with 
the sea outside.^ 

■ South of Mangalor the flood stream is from the N.W. Kavaclii 
and Porbunder receive the tidal wave earlier than any other parts of 
India; and thence the flood tide sets eastw'^ard along the coast of 
Sind and Kach, north above Porbunder, and south-east along. the 
Katiwar coast to Diu head. Off Din head there are frequent eddies 
caused by the ebb stream of the Gulf of Cambay running westward, 
while the flood stream from Porbunder is running to the east. 

Captain Taylor has suggested other causes for tidal irregularities. 
Where evaporation is so great, as it is in the Indian seas, there are 
doubtless local movements of the ocean dependent on that cause. 
At Cochin the stream, flowing into the backwater, is sometimes 
constant for twenty hours, althougli the regular but inconsiderable 
rise and fall has been marked on the tide gauge.^ 

It was also observed by Captain Taylor that, in the S.W. monsoon, 
in the harbours on the west coast of India, more especially in 
Jaighur, Viziadrug, and Karwar, the water in the daytime was on 
a higher level by 2 or 3 feet than in the dry season. The tlueo 
above-mentioned ports are formed by points of land running out 
to seaward on their southern sides. Captain Taylor suggests 
that the great body of water brought down by the rivers, at that 
season, is stopped by the force of the monsoon blowing upon 
the shore, and that the observed phenomenon of the water in 
these harbours being at a higher level in the rain is thus partially 
accounted for. 

In his new “ India Directory ” Captain Taylor devotes a section 
to the tides of the Indian Ocean, in which he treats of diurnal 
inequality, short and long period tides, the tidal wave, and tidal 
currents. The section is illustrated by. a tidal chart of the Indian 
Ocean.* 

Mr. William Parkes, the Consulting Engineer of the Karachi 
Hiarbour Works, has computed very accurate tide tables, both for 


1 «R. G. S. Journal,” viii. p. 96 and p. 202: For a notice of Lieut. Etbersey’s 
Survey, see p. 20. 

2 y Taylor’s West Coast Pilot,” p. 8. A tidal register was kept, at Cochin so long 
ago as when Dr. Buist wrote This remarks in 1836 . — Bombay G.H, Journal^ vi., p. 250. 

3 “The Indian Directory” Part I., by Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.K.G.8. 
(late Indian Navy). Allen, 1874, p. xxxvii. 
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that port and for Bombay. His data for Karachi were sets of 
observations taken at Manora Point from December 1867 to March 
1858, and at Kearaari from March Ist to August Slst, 1865. 

His calculations wore made with a view to determining the laws 
which govern the tides of the Indian seas, where the diurnal in- 
equality gives to alternate tides an elevation or depression in height, 
and an acceleration or retardation in time. The theory of these 
diurnal inequalities has been elaborately investigated by the Astro- 
nom(5r Royal and others. The desideratum is to bring the art of 
tidal prediction for Indian ports, wlicre there is a large diurnal 
inequality, to the same degree of precision as has been arrived at 
in th(‘. cuse of Englisli tides, where the irregularity is unimportant. 
At Karachi the diurnal inequality sometimes atfects high water 
to the extent of two hours and low water 10 minutes, and as regards 
beigljt, as much as 12 inches at high and 36 at low water. Tliesc 
effects arc for too great to be neglected in the prediction of tides. 

Mr. Parkes based his investigation on the fact that the diurnal 
inequality v as caused by a diurnal tide which alternately raises and 
depresses, accelerates and retards, the semi-diurnal tides ; and tlie 
problem was to find the relation between the movements of the sun 
and moon, and the varying times and heights of this diurnal tide. 
The result of the calculations has been very satisfactory ; and the 
rules for the. prediction of tides for tlio port of Karachi have been 
drawn up, and the tables computed, by combining the semi-diurnal 
and diurnal, tides.' The tidal observations at Kardclii, taken at 
Manora Point by a self-acting register in charge of Mr. Humby, 
since 1866, are now becoming of great value, at a very small cost ; 
and'havc served to suggest further corrections in the formulse by 
which the tables are calculated. 

The data used by Mr. Parkes for his Bombay tide tables were the 
registers taken at tbe Colaba Observatory by the self-acting tide 
gauge in 1846. From these materials the Bombay Time Tables are 
computed, and Mr. Parkes, in his Report, gives the modifications 
necessary for making the rules given for the prediction of tides at 


1 Keport on the tide.s of the Port of Kurracheo,” by W. Parkes, .Esq., C.E., 1866, 
See also a paper read before the Royal Society, “ On the Tides of Bombay and 
Kurrachee/^ by William Parkes, M. Inst, C.E. — Phil, Trans, 1868, xxix,, p, 686. 
Mr. Parkes has computed tlio Tide Tables for Karachi and Bombay for the years 
1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871. 
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Karachi applicable to Bombay, as well as a diagram of curves of 
semi-monthly inequalities of time and height. Tlio Bombay Tahirs 
have been compared with tidal observations taken from J anuary 281 h 
to June 4th, 1867, by Mr. Ormiston, the Government engineer of 
reclamations, by direct reading from a graduated staff at every tim 
minutes. 

Sir William Thomson, using materials furnished by Mr. Parkos 
as part of the basis of his argument, suggested a new mode of inves- 
tigating tidal observations, which Avas worked out under the auspices 
of a Committee of the British Association.’ 

It is very important that the investigation of the laws of the tides 
of the Indian seas should be extended to otlier ports than Bombay 
and Kardchi, both from a purely scientific and from a practical point 
of view. But so incredibly long does it take for such measures to pass 
from the stage of discussion to that of action that the suggestions 
of Dr. Whewell, made in 1832, and the importance of which Avcrc fully 
recognized by the Government of India at tlie time?, have hitherto 
borne little fruit. Mr. Parkes, the value of whose accurate tide 
tables are fully appreciated at Kardchi and Bombay, renewed 
the attempt of Dr. Whewell. He urged that a series of observa- 
tions, extending over twelve months, should be taken at several 
judiciously chosen points round the coast ; and that a competent 
person should be appointed to the special duty of systematically 
collating these observations, deducing from them formula} for the 
computation of tide tables, and annually issuing the tables. Such 
an investigation would bo as valuable to practical seamen as to men 
of science. 

In 1868 Colonel Walker, Superintendent of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, was requested to take? steps for determining the 
mean sea level at various i)oints on the Indian coasts, and more 
particularly on the. coasts of Katiwdr and the Gulf of Kach, where 
it was believed that changes were taking place in the relative levels 
of the land and sea, the rate and magnitude of which it was 
desirable to ascertain. Arrangements were made for the const ruc- 
tion of self -registering tide gauges, and for connecting the tidal 
stations by levelling operations ; the gauges were made in England 
and sent out to India, and the operations would soon have bee n in 
full swing, but for the financial difficulties of the Government of 
India and the consequent reductions of expenditure in aU ilirecl ions, 


“Reports, British Association,” 1868, 1870. 
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which, led to the suspension of the proposed tidal and levelling 
operations. 

When Colonel Walker was at home on furlough, in 1872, his 
attention was drawn to the tidal investigations which were being 
carried on in England under the superintendence of a Committee of 
the British Association, presided over by Sir William Thomson, and 
he suggested that when the tidal operations are resumed in India 
their scope and object should he enlarged, and that they should be 
carried on in such a manner as to contribute towards the attainment 
of a better knowledge of the laws of the tides. He believed that 
with very little additional labour or cost, beyond what is required 
for the primary object of determining the existing relations of the 
level of land and sea, it was possible to introduce similar methods 
of tidal observation, registration, and reduction to those which 
have been adopted by the British Association, and which are 
expected to lead — among other scientific results — to an evaluation 
of the mass of the moon, to definite information regarding the 
rigidity of the earth, an approximation to the depth of the sea from 
the observed velocities of tide waves, and to the retardation of the 
earth’s rotation due to tidal friction ; a variety of practical benefits 
arising from an accurate knowledge of the height of the tide at any 
time would also be obtained. 

In compliance with Colonel Walker’s recommendations, Lieutenant 
Baird, B/.B.,— one of his officers who was at home on furlough — was 
deputed to study the practical details of the method of tidal regis- 
tration and the harmonic analysis of the observations, as practised 
and recommended by the British Association. A new tide gauge 
was constructed by Mr. Adio after the pattern of those which had 
been previously supplied by himself for the operations in India, but 
with a few modifications which appeared to be desirable, the most 
important of which was the substitution of a chronometer escape- 
ment instead of a pendulum or gravity escapement for the clock 
which drives the barrel of the tide gauge, in order to permit of the 
instrument being set up on jetties or scaffoldings projecting into the 
sea, where they would be liable to concussions by the beating of 
the waves which would affect the rate of a pendulum clock and 
might even stop its action. The new tide gauge was set up by 
Lieutenant Baird at Chatham, with the assistance of a few men of 
the Royal Engineers, whose services were lent by the Colonel 
Commandant, and its performances were considered very satisfactory. 

Lieutenant Baird drew up an account of the method of redudng 
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tidal observations by an harmonic analysis, as conducted by the 
British Association. The reductions are exceedingly intricate, and, 
thoi^h perhaps not materially more laborious than previous methods 
of calculation, very full and precise explanations are required 
both of the mathematical formulae on which they depend and of the 
practical application of these formula}. These were furnished to 
Colonel "Walker by Lieutenant Baird, who, however, was obliged to 
return to India before his memorandum could be printed, but it 
was completed by Mr. Boberts, of the Nautical Almanac Office, 
who conducted the reductions of the tidal observations of the 
British Association, and was most obliging in placing Lieutenant 
Baird in full possession of the details of his calculations. 

Li compliance with Colonel Walker’s suggestions, a self-registering 
anemometer and self-registering aneroid barometer wore constructed 
to accompany each tide gauge, in order that the dirccjtion and 
velocity of the wind and the pressure of the atmosphere might be 
recorded jpan with the tidal levels; and thus all the necessary 
instrumental appliances for the investigation of tidal phenomena 
were made available in India for simultaneous observations at six 
independent stations. 

On his return to India Colonel Walker deputed Lieutenant Baird 
to make a reconnaissance of the coasts of the Gulf of Kach, with a 
view to selecting tidal stations, and more particuLarly to ascertain 
in what manner a station could be established at a point as far into 
the E-ann of Kach as possible to which the tide has free access. 
Lieutenant Baird fitted up a large country boat at Juria Bandar to 
be used in navigating the creeks and channels of the gulf, and 
secured the services of a good pilot. He then embarked and crossed 
to Nawandr Point on the Kach coast, where he found a spot which 
is well adapted for tidal observations, having a minimum depth of 
19 feet of water within 336 feet of a site for a station. He next 
proceeded eastwards towards the head of the gulf, and discovered 
a position near Hunstdl Point, which is well adapted for a tidal 
station, having a minimum depth of 72 feet of water witliin 160 
feet of the site of an observatory. Turning westwards along the 
Kattiwar coast, he finally selected a third -station at the enti-ance 
of, the gulf at Okha Point, where he met with a rocky foreshore 
having a minimum depth of 23 feet of water within 220 feet of a 
site for a tidal station. Lieutenant Baird derived much assistance 
in his explorations from the admirable charts which were con- 
structed by Captain A. D. Taylor, I.N., in 1851, copies of which, 
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on the full scale of the original survey, had been lithographed for 
Colonel Walker, through the GeograpMcal Department of the India 
Office. 

It was decided to construct the stations on shore at the line of 
high water. Masonry wells of a diameter of about three feet were 
sunk at the stations to a depth of several feet below the lowest 
tides. In these wells iron cylinders of a diameter slightly exceeding 
that of the float of the tide gauge were set up vertically, and 
eventually connected with the sea by an iron piping carried along 
the shore down to the low water line, where a flexible piping was 
attached and carried into deep water. The cylinders were closed 
below by an iron plate, to prevent the entrance of the water 
which may be expected to percolate through the sides of the well 
whenever the tide is falling. The flexible piping terminates in 
a rose susptmdcd a few feet above the bed of the sea, in order to 
prevent the entrance of silt as much as possible, and it was 
attached to the iron piping in such a manner as that it was 
readily removed and cleared whenever necessary. The interior 
diameter of the piping was two inches, which was computed to 
be suffioieni to permit of the transmission of the tidal wave from 
the sea to the cylinder in the well without sensible retardation, so 
that the height of the water in the cylinder may be expected to be 
always the same as that of the smdace of the sea. The tide gauges 
were set up over the cylinders, and their iron bed plates indicate 
the places to which the tidal measurements were referred, and they 
were connected by levelling with permanent bench marks fixed in 
the groimd in the vicinity of the stations. 

In November 1873, Captain Baird, having despatched all the instru- 
ments and material for the tidal observations in the Gulf of Kdeh, 
proceeded himself to the Okha Tidal Station, near the mouth of the 
gulf ; and operations were proceeded with at the three stations of 
Oklia, Hunstdl, and Nawandr. The arrangements included the 
supply of the parties with fresh water and provisions, and the 
construction of boats, and w'ere made under many and great 
difficulties. The regular tidal registrations were commenced at Okha, 
near the entrance to the gulf on the southern side, by the end Cf 
December, at Hunstdl, near the head of the gulf, by March, and at 
Nawandr, half way up the northern coast, by April 1874. Captain 
Baird, and his assistant Mr. Rondel, made periodical inspections of 
the tidal stations, which necessitated a great deal of hard marching, 
and entailed much exposure and privation. The first series Of 
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observations was completed in 1874, and the preliminary results from 
the combined tidal and levelling operations were that the moan sea 
level of the Gulf of Each is higher by 7 inches at the head of the 
guH, and by 4 inches midway up, than it is at the mouth. 

During 1874, also, the tidal observations taken at Tutikoriniu 
1871-72, with a self-registering tide gauge, were reduced by the 
harmonic method by Mr. Roberts, of the Nautical Almanac Office. 

In the season of 1876, Captain Baird and Mr. Rondel levelled 
over 420 miles, thus establishing a complete; circuit connecting the 
tidal stations. But the former able and zealous officer was attac^ked 
by f(5ver, which obliged him to return to England, where he will 
reduce his observations, in concert with Mr. Robcu’ts. Charge of 
the work in the Gulf of Kach has, meanwhile, been entrusted to 
Captain C. T. Haig, R.E. 

A careful register of tides at Bombay, under tlu^ Port Trustees, 
was commenced in January and continued throughout the yt'ar 
1876. At Karachi tidal observations have been continuous for 
15 years. 

Tidal observations not only afford data for calculating the rise 
and fall, they also enable a standard to be fixed for survey pur- 
poses, while they are of scientific; interest, apart from tlieir practical 
usefulness. By a resolution, dated July 4tb, 1877, the- Government 
of India ordered that the tide gauges sliould bo provided from 
port funds ; an/i the general superintendence and control of all 
tidal observations on the Indian coasts was entrusted to Captain 
Baird, R.E., who will determine the points at which tlusy should 
be carried out. Thus the investigation of the laws of the tides 
of the Indian Ocean, which has long been considered a d(!sidcratum, 
and the utility of which was originally pointed out by Dr. Whcvell 
in 1832, will now receive the attention it deserves. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS IN INDIA. 


“ A LAUDABLE curiosity prompts to inquire the sources of know- 
“ ledge, and a review of its progress furnishes suggestions tending 
“ to promote the same or some kindred study. We would know 
“ the names at least of the individuals to whom we owe successive 
“ steps in the advancement of knowledge.” The above remark is 
equally applicable to all the sections of this Memoir, but it was 
made by IStr. Colebrookc, when be introduced the ancient Indian 
astronomers, and opened his dissertation upon their systems. Of 
all the sci-mces winch have been cultivated in India under the 
auspices of the Governmemt, astronomy alone has a history which 
go<.!S back ages before the English occupation, and which requires, 
in this enumeration of those to whom, in India, we owe successive 
steps in the advancement of knowledge, a wider range than is 
imduded within the last century. Rcnnell and Voysey, the fathers 
of Indian geography and geology, flourished within the memory of 
living men ; but we must, go back to the Stli century for the era of 
Aryabhata, the sage who stands at the fountain liead of the history 
of Indian astronomy. 

Aryabhata must have flourished before the sixth century. He 
affirmed the diurnal revolution of the earth on its axis, accounting 
for it by a current of aerial fluid, extending to a height of 114 miles 
above the earth’s surface; and he calculated the earth’s circum- 
f(!rence to be 26,080 miles. He believed the moon and f>rimary 
planets to be dark, and only illumined by the sun ; and he possessed 
the true theory of lunar and solar eclipses. He is also the earliest 
author that is known to have treated of algebra.^ In his Stifya 
Siddhanta he deduced from observations the values of the mean 
motions of the sun, moon, and planets, and of their apsides and 
nodes, and calculated eclipses. Mr. William Spottrswoode at one 
time had an intention of translating the Surya Siddhanta, and he 
has actually enabled an enquirer to understand the ancient astro- 


^ ColoLrooke on Indian algebra. 
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nomer’s system, by giving his rules in modem mathematical 
language and formulae.^ 

Vahara-mihira, another astronomer, flourished in the generation 
after Aryabhata. 

Brahmegupta, who wrote in 628 a.d., set himself the task of 
oorrecting the earlier system, which had ceased to agree with the 
phenomena, and of reconciling computation with observation. Biis 
Srahma Siddhanta, in 21 chapters, contains calculations of the 
mean motions and tme places of the planets, of lunar and solar 
eclipses, of the rising and setting of planets, of the position of the 
moon’s cusps, and of observations of altitudes by the gnomon. The 
principles of his astronomical system are given in a compendious 
treatise on spherics. lie frequently quotes from Aryabhata. 

Bhiiskara, a later astronomer, completed his work on algebra, 
arithmetic, and mensuration in about 1160 a.d.‘^ 

The systems of the earlier of the ancient Hindu sages were com- 
municated to the astronomers of the comt of the Abbaside Ivhalifah 
Al-MamAn at Baghdad ; and the knowledge derived from this 
source, combined with the learning of Ptolemy, after being culti- 
vated by the more enlightened sovereigns of Central Asia, came 
back again to India, with the descendants of Timur. 

The Arabs began to study astronomy under the Kbalifab Al- 
Mamfln, and in 827 the Almagest was translated into Arabic. 
A1 Batany, the most celebrated of their astronomers, noticed errors 
in the positions of stars in Ptolemy’s catalogue, in consequence of 
that astronomer’s error with regard to the precession of the equi- 
noxes ; and in 882 he determined the amoiuit of this precession 
with greater accuracy. Dr. IlaUey calls A1 Batany “ Vir admirandi 
“ accuminis’ac in administrandis obsorvationibus cxorcitatissimus.” 
Ebn Younis observed tlrree eclipses at Cairo between 977 and 979, 


1 “ On the Surya Siddhanta, and the Hindu method of calculating eclipses,” by 
William Spottiswoode. (1863.) Journ, R. A. 6% xx., p. 345. Dr. Bhau Daji wrote 
Brief not^s on the age and authenticity of the works of Aryabhata.” Jour7i R, A. S. 
i., (N.S.) xiv., p* 322. See also Dr. Kern — “ On some fragments of AryabhM;a.” 
Journ, R. A, S,, ipc,, p, 375. Lassen’s “Tndische Alterthumskunde,” ii., p. i36. 
Burgess’s translation of Aryabhata, and 'Fifz Edward Hall on the Surya Siddhaiih*. in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vi., pp. 145-559. Bentley’s ‘‘ Histoi ical 
View of Hindu Astronomy.” (London, 1825.) Mrs. Manning’s “Ancient and^Medii^ val 
India,” i., 362. 

* Algebra^ with arithmetic and mensurati'on, from the Sanscrit of Brahmegupta ^uid 
Bbaskara.” Translated by H. T. Colebrooke. (Munay, 4to. 1817.) ' 
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and Abul Wefa, who died in 986, composed a catalogue of the fixed 
stars.’' The learning thus fostered on the banks of the Tigris 
spread to the east and west,® and the Mongol Hulaku Khan estab- 
lished an observatory at Maraga in Azerbaijan, where N&siru-’d- 
Din composed his Ilkh&,ny tables in the thirteenth century. 

Ulugh Beg, the grandson of Timur, was for many years governor 
of Ma-warfl-’ai-Ndhr during the reign of his virtuous father Shah 
Kokh, and reigned himself from 1447 until he was assassinated by 
liis own son in 1449. Ulugh Beg attracted to his court all. the most 
celebrated astronomers, from various parts of the world. He erected 
a college and observatory at Samarkand, at which a hundred people 
were constantly occupied in the pursuits of science ; and among 
other instruments he had a quadrant, the radius of which equalled 
in length the height of the dome of St. Sophia.® Having found 
that certain stars in Ptolemy’s catalogue, reduced to his own epoch, 
did not e<iincide with observations made at Samarkand, Ulugh Beg 
and liis le irned assistants undertook to rc-observe the whole of the 
stars in I’tolomy’s catalogue, and to construct a new set of astro- 
nomical tables. This was ultimately accomplished. The tables, 
called Zi;; Ulugh Beg, are divided into four parts, referring to 
treatises on epochs and eras, on the knowledge of time, on the 
courses of planets, and on the positions of fixed stars. Ulugh Beg 
re-observed all Ptolemy’s stars but 27, which were too far south to 
be visible at Samarkand.'* One of these was Sohail or Oanopm, a 

1 Asiatic Miscellany,” i., p. 34. 

® Abii Obaidah Mosleina, a native of Madrid, who ha<i studied in the east, was the 
most renowned astronomer of Muhammadan Spain. IIo was well acquainted with the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. He reformed the hiblah, giving the true bearing 
of Mecca from Spain, and his work on the manner of constructing and using astrolabes 
is preserved in the library of the Escurial. He is also said to have translated the 
Almagest of Ptolemy, and to have constructed some excellent astronomical tables. ' See 
an account of his life in Casiri, i., p. 378. c. 2., and ii., p. 147. c. 2., and Qay ongoing . 
Al Makkari, i., pp. 149, 427, 46.5. Moslema died at Cordova in 1007 A..D. ; so that 
he was the contemporary of the eastern astronomers Ebn Youuis and Abul Wefa. 

* At least so the Turks, who bad it from Persians of credit, told Professor Greavesk 
But Mr. Baily thinks it was more probably a gnomon. The Spanish Ambassador, Buy 
Gonzalez de Clavijo was at Samarkand, thirty years or more before Ulugh Beg built 
his observatory. This is to be regretted, as Clavijo described all he saw at Samarkand 
very minutely. Sec “ Narrative of the Embassy of Clavijo to the ^ourt qf Timur,“ 
translated and edited, with a life of Timur, by Clements R. Markham,. (priilted for the 
Hakluyt Society, 1859), p. 169. 

♦ The tables of Ulugh Beg were first brought to the knowledge of Europeass by 
the great orientalist and mathematician, John . Greaves, Savilian Professor at Oxford ' 
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star which was first seen by the great Timuridc astronomer’s 
cousin Baber, when he crossed the Hindu Kush, on his way to 
bring the learning of Aryabhata, increased by that of Ptolemy and 
XTlugh Beg, back to its native source on the plains of Hindustan. 

Thus the Timuride emperors at Delhi boasted of a famous 
astronomer among their collateral ancestors;’ but none of tiio 
family, had since turned their attention to the subject, and it Vas 
from among the B/ajput princes, whose valour was a main support 
of the Delhi throne, that the greatest Indian astronomer since the 
days of Aryabhata was to arise. The llajahs of Dhundar, of the 
•race of Kuebwaha Rajputs, and descended from Rama the king of 
Ayodya, were the first among the native rulers who became vassals 
of Muhammadan emperors. Bhagwandas, the Prince of Dhundar, 
was the friend of the great Akbar, and his daughter married Akbar’s 
son, the Emperor Jehanghir. Man Sing, another Dhundar Prince, 
was the most brilliant courtier and the most successful general 
at the Delhi court. Jai Sing, the great astronomer, succeeded 
as Rajah of Dhundar in 16951, and was famous as a general and 
a statesman, but above all as a man of science. Amber w^as 
the ancient capital of his state, but in 1728 he founded another 
capital, the only one in India which is built on a regular plan, with 
streets bisecting at right angles ; and he called it after hijiiself — 
Jaipur. It is six miles from Amber, which is included in the lines 
of its fortifications. Under Muhammad Shah of Delhi the Rajah 
Jai Sing served as Subadar of Agra and Malwa, and he was also 
chosen to construct a now^ set of tables to supersede those ol' Ulugh 
Beg. They were called Zig Muhammadshahy, in honour of tlie 
emperor, and were completed in 1728. 

The instruments formerly in use appear to have l)een in brass, but 

1642-48. See “ Life of Greaves, aud miscellaneous works,” edited by Dr. Birch, 2 vols. 
8vo., 1737 (London). Dr. Thomas Hyde also translated and published the whole 
catalogue in 166.5, with an account of the life of Ulugh Beg. “ Tabulro long, a.- lat. 
Stellarumfixarum ex observatione Ulugh Beighi, Taracrlanis magni nepotis,” ttc., 1 vol. 
4to, Oxon. 1665. The work was reprinted, with cdtrectious, by Sharpe, in 1 767. 
M. Sedillot translated the tables of Ulugh Beg, with the preliminary discourse. Tn 
1843 was printed in vol. xiii. of the Metwirs Astrowmical • Society : — ‘‘ The 

Catalogues of Ptolemy, Ulugh Beigh, Tycho Brahe, Halley and Hevetius,” w th a 
pre&ce to each catalogue by Francis Baily. The Ulugh Beg tables here given arc 
reprinted from Sharpe’s editiort of Hyde ; which is from a collation of three Persian 
MSS. at Oxford. See also, “ Asiatic Miscellanies,” i., p. 51. ’Kimieir often quote- the 
tables of Ulugh Beg, in determining the latitudes of places in Persia. 

' 1 Ulugh Beg was a first cousin of Bober’s great grandfather. 
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they did not come up to Jai Sing’s ideas of accuracy, owing to the 
smallness of their size, to their imperfect graduation, to the shaking 
and shifting of then* planes, and to the wearing of the axes. He, 
therefore invented enormous instruments of his own, of masonry 
work ; and to confirm and check the observations he formed five 
observatories, each with a complete set of instruments, at Delhi, 
Jaipur, Matra, Banares, and Ujain. Those at Delhi have been 
minutely described by Dr. Hunter,^ and Sir Eobert Barker * has 
given an account of the instruments at Banares, with illustra- 
tions. 

The Delhi Observatory was outside the walls of the town. The 
large equatorial dial is of stone, with edges of white marble for 
graduation. The gnomon in the centre is 56 feet 9 inches high. A 
masonry wall has a graduated semicircle for taking altitudes of 
bodies east and west, from the eye. Another is the plane of the 
meridian, liaving a double quadrant described in it, with the two 
upper corners of the wall as centres, for observing altitudes of bodies 
passing thi- meridian north or south of the zenith. One degree on 
these quadrants is 2| inches long, and the degrees arc divided into 
minutes. There are also two buildings of peculiar construction, for 
taking simultaneous observations of the altitudes and azimuths of 
heavenly bodies. 

At Ujain. Observatory there was a. double mural quadrant on a 
wall 27 feet high, and 26 feet long. On the west side of the wall 
there was a stair to the summit, and the cast side was smooth and 
graduated. At the top, near the comers, were two iron spikes, 25 
feet 1 inch from each other ; and with these spikes as centres, and 
a radius equal to their distance, two acres of 90°, intersecting each 
other, are graduated on the wall. The divisions are into 6°, 1°, 6', 
and r. By this instrument Jai Sing, who, as Subadar of Malwa, 
had a palace at Ujain, made the latitude 23° 10' N. Dr. Hunter, by 
several careful observations, made it 23° 10' 24" N. Ujain appears 
to have been the prime meridian of early Hindu geographers.® 

At Matra the instruments were on the roof of a room in the fort, 
and were small and imperfect ; but at Banares they were large, and 
equal to those at Delhi and Ujain. A drawing of the b^utiful 


1 ‘^Asiatic EeseiircheB,*’ v., p. 177. 

2 « thiloftophical Transaction?,’* vol, 69, pt. 2, p. 5. The Banares ObsWatOry is 
also described, with woodcuts of the instruments, in J)r, Hooker’s Journal. 

2 See Lieut. Conolly’s paper on Ujain.-^. A, S* B, (1837), p. 813. 
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balcony of Jai Sing’s observatory at Banares is given by James 
Prinsep, aind the masonry equatorial dial at Delhi is among the 
drawings engraved by Daniell.‘ 

Jai Sing, with his instruments at Delhi, determined the obliquity 
bf the ecliptic to be 23° 28' in 1729, witliin a year of Godin’s deter- 
mination, which only differed by 28". The great Eajput astro- 
nomer also constructed a table of the daily place of stars, ‘and, 
hearii^ that other tables had been previously published in Europe, 
he sent skilful persons to Portugal, with a certain Father Manuel, 
to procure theni. Xavier da Silva was despatched to India with the 
tables of De la Hire, the first edition of which had been published 
in ] 680, and the second in 1702. Jai Sing also had Euclid and 
Napier’s logarithms translated into Sanscrit. His own tables, wliicli 
were completed in 1728, give the mean longitude and motions of 
the sun and of his apogee for 30 years, equation of timci, and the 
motions of the moon and planets. Down to Colonel Tod’s time, all 
computations were made and almanacks constructed by the tables 
of Jai Sing. 

T his great and wise prince intended to have completed Ids career, 
by performing the mmameda yuga, or horse sacrifice. Afhir a I’cign 
of 43 years he died in 1748, and three of his wives ascemded the 
funeral pyre, on which Hindu science expired with hiui.^ 

Dr. Hunter was acquainted with a grandson of Vidhyadhur, a 
Jain, and one of the chief coadjutors of Jai Sing, who inlierited his 
ancestor’s learning and traditions. Dr. Hunter himself, as well as 
Colonel Pearso and others, towards the end of the last century, took 
piany astronomical observations, but they were made more for the 
purposes of a survey than in the interests of pure astronomy, and 
have already been noticed. Colonel Hodgson, the Surveyor General 
of India from 1821 to 1827, was an astronomer, and a scries of 
transit observations were made under his superintendence at Cal- 
cutta.® He also determined the longitudes of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Euttehgurh, by lunar transits, and ech'pscs of Jupiter’s first satellite; 


. I Plates xix. and xx. See also “ Life in AncieiA India,” by "Mrs. Spiers, pp. 422 and 
460. * . 

Dr. Hunter gives a complete translation of the preface to Jai Sing’s tables, wiih the 
ori^al text . — Asiatic Researches, v., p. 177. 

* For a very interesting account of Jai Sing, his family, and his principals y, see 
To^s Rajasthan, ii., p. 345. 

* “ Transactions of the Astronomical Society,” iiL, pt. ii., p. 358. 
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the difference between his Madras result, and that Of the astronomer 
Goldingham, being less flian a second of time.^ 

The TCirig of Oudli established an observatory at liucknow on a 
considerable scale, and Major Herbert was induced to hand over 
his editorial labours at Calcutta to James Prinsep, and take charge 
of it in 1832, but he died at Lucknow on September 24th, 1833. 
This observatory was supplied with a mural circle of six feet, an 
eight feet transit, and an equatorial by Troughton and Simms. In 
about 1841 Major Wilcox assumed charge of it, and made a valu- 
able series of observations with the help of native assistants ; but he 
died in October 1848, and in 1849 the King of Oudh abolished the 
observatory. The records were gradually eaten away by insects, 
and when the mutinies broke out the instruments were destroyed.* 
Thus all the work of this once first-class observatory has been lost 
to the world, and its records luive perished without rendering any 
result to science. 

The Madras Observatory has been the centre of astronomical 
work during the British occupation of India. It was founded in 
the days ol' Sir Thomas MUnro, and has ever since been directed 
by a succession of able astronomers. Besides the value of the 
work that has been performed at Madras to astronomical science, 
the observatory is specially important because the longitudes of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey depend on the meridian passing 
through it. The various determinations of the Madras Longitude, 
with reference to the Survey, have already been discussed in a pre- 
vious section of this Memoir ; and it is here only proposed to give 
a brief sketch of the other labours of the astronomers. 

The Madras series of observations commenced in 1787, and the 
observatory building was erected in 1792, and furnished with a 
20-inch transit, and a 12-inch altitude and azimuth instrument by 
Troughton. Mr. John Goldingham was the first astronomer ; and 
his labours have already been noticed, in the discussion on the 


1 Hodgson’s was 5b. 2 Ira. 8 *648. Goldingbam’s 5h. 21m. 9 *48. John Anthony 
Hodgson was born at Bishop Auckland on July 2nd, 1777, and was educated at 
Durham. He went to India, as a cadet, in 1799, and in 1817 was selected, with 
Herbert, to sui^vey the sources of the Ganges and Jumna. He was Surveyor General 
from 1821 to 1827. In 1845 he went out to India again as Major General of the 
llohilkhand Division, and died at Ambala on the 28th of March 1848. 

® Beport by Major Tennant . — Proceedings of the Astronomical Society^ xvii., 
p. 63. 
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longitude of Madras.^ He was an antiquary as well as an astro- 
nomer, and wrote papers on the seven pagodas, and on the cave of 
Hlephanta. He was also the architect of the banqueting rot)iTi 
at Madras. He retired in 1830, and died at Worcester, at an 
advanced age, in 1849.^ 

Thomas Glanville Taylor, who succeeded Mr. Goldinghani, was 
horn at Ashburton, in Devonshire, on November 22nd, 1804 ; sC year 
before his father Thomas Taylor was appointed Assistant to Dr. 
Maskelyne at Greenwich. Young Taylor was brought up as an 
astronomer, and in 1822 he was placed on the establishment of the 
Eoyal Observatory, taking charge of the night transit observations. 
He also gave Sabine much assistance in his pendulum operations. 
In the spring of 1830, at the recommendation of Mr. Pond, then 
Astronomer Eoyal, he was appointed to the charge of the Madras 
Observatoi'y. At the same time a new live-foot ti*ansit instrument 
was supplied, and Mr. Taylor began his series of observations of 
moon culminating stars wdth it, in 1831-33, whence a new deter- 
mination of the longitude of Madras was obtained.® 

Mr. Taylor also made a catalogue of fixed stars,‘ on which Mr. 


1 8ee p. 64. 

2 His labours at the observatory are printed in 5 folio volumes : — 

“Astronomical Observations,” by John Goldiugham, 4 vols. (fob), Madras, 1825-27. 

“ Madras Observatory Papers,” by John Goldingham, Astronomer. (Madras, 1 827.) 

See also “ A paper on the longitude of Madras, as deduced from observations of 

eclipses of the first and second satellites of Jupiter, 1817-26,” by J. Goldingham. — 
(iVo. ylt. Soc., i., p, 13.) A notice of the life of Mr. Goldingham will bo found in the 
Pro. As. Soc. X,, p. 80. 

h. m. K. 

^ Goldingham’s result was 5 21 9 '35. 

Hodgson’s „ 5 21 8*(id, 

Taylor’s „ d 20 37*28. 

On June 13th, 1845, a paper was read before the Astronomical Society, giving 
Taylor’s recomputed results, from 442 observations of the moon’s first limb, and 86 of 
the second limb. Mr. Riddle, of the Greenwich School, in a paper read on April 10th, 
1840, entered at length on the method of computing longitudes by moon culminating 
observations. He makes the — 

h. Hi. 8. 

Longitude of Madras, from 54 observations at Greenwich and Madras 5 20 55 
„ „ 56 „ • Cartibridge „ 5 20 55 

„ ,, 05 „ Edinburgh „ 5 20 58 

See ‘^Proceedings of the Royal Astronomical Society,” vi., p. 247., v., p. 49, xv., p. 110. 

* Upwards of 8,800 stari^ In the second volume of observations by Taylor there is 
a catalogue of 11,015 stars collected from the five volumes of Madras observations, 
including all those in the Astronomical Society’s and Piazzi’s Catalogues vidble at 
Madras, reduced to Jan. 1st; 1835, being about the middle period of the observations, 

“ Results of Astronomical Observations m^wle at the II. E. I. C. Observatory at 
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Baily "based bis great catalogue. The observations, during Mr. 
Taylor’s time, were regularly published in four volumes. He visited 
England in 1840. After his return, he met with a severe accident 
at Trivandrum, a fall occasioned by extreme short sighi, from 
which he never quite recovered. Owing to his daughter’s illness 
he again went homo, but too late to see her, and died on May 4th, 
1848, leaving a widow and three sons. 

Captain Jacob succeeded Mr. Taylor as Astronomer at Madras. 
William Stephen Jacob, son of the Bev. S. Jacob, was bom at 
Woolavington, in Somersetshire, on November 19th, 1813. He was 
at Addiscombe in 1828, and sailed for India in 1831, where he was 
appointed to assist Colonel Shortrodc in the surveys in the Bombay 
Presidency. Between 1837 and 1841, assisted by Sir Andrew 
Waugh, he completed the Bombay Longitudinal Series, which was 
an excellent piece of work. Ho went to England in 1843, but 
returned in 1845, and during the three following years he took 
astronomical observations at Poona with a five-foot equatorial by 
Bollond, and made a catalogue of double stars.^ In 1848 he was 
appointed to the charge of the Madras Observatory. Captain Jacob 
was an accomplished astronomer, a careful and accurate observer,- 
and an able computer ; but the climate of Madras did not agree 
with him, and ho suffered much from ill-health. In 1850 ho was 
occupied in revising and perfecting Taylor’s catalogue of stars, and 
on the orbits of « Cenlauri (which investigation he had made 
peculiarly his own), and other double stars. In 1853 he sent home 
a catalogue of 144 double stars, as a continuation of his toona 
catalogue.^ Neptune was also observed since 1849, and careful 
measures were taken of Saturn and his ring.* 


Madras/U)y J. G. Taylor, 4 vols. (Madras, 1831-37.) {J. A, S, J5., ii., p. 380. Pro. 
A, S,, V., p. 27., vi., p. 187., ix., p. 62.) 

^ ‘‘ Memoirs of the Astronomical Society,’^ xvii., p. 79. 

2 “Trans. A. S.,’' vol. xvii., Pro. A. S., x. 87., x. 103., xv. 133. 

® In 1854 another volume of Madras observations was published, containing those 
for 1848-52, with an Appendix bringing some of them up to 1854. 

Captain Jacob has also written, “ Catalogue of 317 stars selected from the BA. Cata- 
logue, being such as are supposed to have largo proper motions,’* by Captain Jacob, 
Menu A. S,^ xix., p. 61. 

‘‘On the ring of Saturn and on Jupiter’s Satellites,” by Captain Jacob.-— JUfm. A & 
XXX., p. 236. 

“ Micrometrical measures of 12 double or multiple stars,” by Captain Jacob. — Mem. 
Ai. XIX., p. 68. 

“ On Jupiter’s mass,” by Captain Jacob.— iSfePw. A, 6% xxviii. 
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. In 1864 Captain Jacob was obliged to go homo on sick leave, and 
Major 'Worstcr, of the Madras Artillery, assumed temporary cliargo 
of the observatory. He was engaged in examining 400 stars aliccted 
by proper motion to the extent of 0*6" annually. 

In 1856 a new meridional circle by Simms was ordered for the 
Madras Observatory, which arrived in 1867, Captain Jacob having 
resumed charge in December 1865. He commenced a series of 
equatorial observations of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn ; but 
he was again obliged to go home, owing to ill-health, in April 1858, 
and Major Worster once more took temporary charge of the obser- 
valory. A useful catalogue of stars was prepared under his manage- 
ment. After recruiting his health. Captain Jacob purchased a 
nine-inch aperture telescope, and set out, under the auspices of the 
Astronomical Society, to establish an observatory in the Bombay 
Presidency. He landed at Bombay on August 8th, 1862, but died ' 
at Poona on the 16th, and the hopes that had been raised as to the 
results to be derived from the labours of so accomplished an observer 
came to an end. 

Major Tennant, of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, who had 
assisted at the measurement of the Karaclii base, assumed charge 
of the Madras Observatory on October 13th, 1859, but he only hold 
the post for a short time, and in 1861 Mr. Pogson was appointed 
Astronomer. Norman Bobert Pogson was already well known as 
an observer of variable stars, and as the discoverer of several small 
planets, and he had been in charge of Dr. Leo’s Observatory at 
Hartwell since 1858. In 1873 he submitted a report upon the pro- 
ceedings of his department up to that date. 

Beyond announcements of discoveries, and the observatioms 
necessary to substantiate them, communicated to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and the Astronomischo Nachrichten, nothing had 
been published between 1860 and 1873. Mr. Pogson undertook to 
work on a programme of operations which he afterwards came to 
the conclusion were imreasonably extensive without assistanct; ; but 
he persevered in it, leaving publication to the future, in the full 
expectation that he would be provided with an efficient European 
assistant. At last, in August 1870, Mr. Pogson’s son was appointed 
as his assistant, but the sanguine hopes then raised of being enabled 
to bring out the results so long awaiting publication were dis- 
appointed, owing to the illness and untimely death of young Mr. 
Pogson in July 1873-. As the heaviest work dn hand, namely, the 
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catalogue of stars made with the new meridian circle, was nearly 
ooinplete, it was considered that, for a time,, observations might be 
almost suspended, and the whole available force of the establish- 
ment concentrated on the reduction and publication of the arrears. 
By adopting this course from the commencement of 1876 the 
volumes might, it was hoped, be brought out in pretty rapid succes- 
sion, and all arrears cleared off before any fresh undertaking was 
commenced. 

When Mr. Pogson took charge of the observatory in February 
1861 there was a catalogue of about 2,200 stars, chiefly selected 
from Taylor’s Madras catalogue, and that of the British Association, 
observed between 1863 and 1858, awaiting completion. The ob- 
servations to be incorporated in this catalogue will bo little under 
10,000, and much liad already been doue towards preparing it for 
the press. There arc 1,331 observations of the sun, 345 of the moon, 
1,680 of the principal planets, 333 of the minor planets, and 25 of 
Donati’s comet of 1868 ; besides the mean places of the 144 Nau- 
tical Almanack stars from 1853 to 1858; observations of Mars at- 
the oppositions of 1854 and 1866; of moon culminations for deter- 
mination of longitude ; and a long list of occultations of planets 
and fixed stars, and of the phenomena of Jupiter’s satellites. These 
formed the arrears, and most of them were reduced and ready for 
the press. They are well worthy of publication, and prove that the 
predecessors of Mr. Pogson conscientiously exerted themselves for 
the attainment of such results as were within their very limited 
instrumental means. The hourly meteorological observations from 

1861 to 1860 were still unpublished. Those? from 1851 to 1855 were 
printed and nearly ready for issue. Of the hourly magnetic obser- 
vations, only the results from 1846 to 1850 had been published. 
Those from 1850 to 1855 were printed. 

Since Mr. Pogson assumed charge in 1861 he has had several 
works in progress. A catalogue of about 3,000 stars, observed with 
the meridian circle, towards which 23,506 observations had tilready 
been made, was closed with the year 1874. The catalogue cohtmns 
a number of southern stars not previously observed elsewhere, 
chiefly between 110° and 160° of North Polar distance. Meridional 
observations have at the same time been made of the moon frpm 

1862 to 1872; and of Mars and some of the minor planets. An . 
atlas of telescopic variable stars consisting of over 120 maps, includ- 
ing all stars down to the twelfth magnitude in the vicinity of each 
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of these interesting objects, was about two-tliirds finished in 1873. 
Discoveries of new planets and variable stars have chiefly resulted 
from a search tegularly maintained over certain very perfect mjvau- 
sciipt charts constructed by Mr. Pogson. 

When Mr. Pogson arrived at Madras in Pebruary 1861 he found 
the observatory in a most distressingly hopeless state of inanition. 
Nothing had been done during the two previous years, and the only 
instruments available for work were the equatorial by Messrs. Lcre- 
boiu’s and Secretan, and a small })ortab]e transit used for finding the 
local time. During 1861 Mr. Pogson was engaged in setting up 
tin; new transit circle; and in observations with the equatorial. 
The new planet “Asia,” so named in consequence of its being the 
first discovery made in that quarter of the globe, was found early 
in April 1801, and the observations of it were printed in the 
monthly notices of the Doyal Astronomical Society. The solar 
eclipse of July 7th, ] 801, the transit of Mercury on November 11th, 
and many other observations, were also duly attended to ; and the 
mciteorological and magnetical registers, and the local time signals 
by the telegraphic dropping of a time ball daily at 1 p.}n., were 
earned on throughout tlic year. The mounting of the new transit 
cu’clc was completed, and tln^ instrument brought into use on May 
31st, 1862. A monthly record of observations made with it has 
since been kept. Much work was also done with the equatorial. 
But 1864 was the best year as regards the general work of the 
observatory. The maximum number of obseiwations was attained 
with the transit circle. With the equatorial the new^ planet 
“ l^reia” was independently discovered on the 2nd of Pebruary, 
1864 ; but it proved to be one detected by Professor D’Arrest at 
Copenhagen in 1861, Avhicb bad since been lost owing to the in- 
sufficiency of the observations made at its discovery. Anotluir new 
planet, called “ Sappho,” w^as discovered on the 3rd of May 1864. 
A' second series of differential right ascensions of Mars wjis also 
observed, Jor the investigation of the solar parallax. 

th 1865 the meridian circle work continued to be all that could 
be desired. The new large equatorial, by Messrs. Troughton and 
Simms, had been received early in 1864, and a suitable structure was 
erected for it. Prom 1866 a more complete form of tabular reports 
was introduced. The great events for 1866 were the nmunting of 
the new' 84-inch equatorial, and the discovery of the new planet 
“ Sylvia.” In 1867 the finding of the variable star B. Beticfdi, by 
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0. Eagoouatlia Gharry in January is menaorable as the first astro- 
nomical discovery achieved hy a native of India, in modern times. 

In 1868 the total eclipse of the sun on the 18th of August vras 
observed. Actual micrometrical measurements of the positions of 
bright lines in the solar corona were obtained with the spectroscope 
at Masulipatam, and the visibility of the red prominences after the 
sun’s reappearance was confirmed by measures taken half a minute 
after the end of totality. The polarization of the light of the 
corona was satisfactorily proved by Mr. G. K. Winter, and the 
observations of the ordinary phenomena of the eclipse were recorded 
by.the late Mr. 0. G. Walker, O.S. On the 19th of November 1868 
another new planet was discovered, called “ Camilla.” 

A third series of measurements of Mars, for investigation of the 
solar parallax, was made in 1869 with the new equatorial. In 
October 1871 an important change was effected in the mode of 
communicating Madras mean time to the shipping in the roads. 
The invention of a new apparatus by Mr. G. K. Winter (the Tele- 
graph Engineer to the Madras Railway) and the construction of a 
new line of telegraph between the observatory and Port St. George, 
enable the astronomer to undertake the firing of both the noon 
and the 8 o’clock guns with strict accuracy ; so that there are now 
two daily signals by which the error and rate of chronometers can 
be determined by the shipping in the Madras roads.^ In l87l a 
fourth series of observations of Mars was made with the large 
equatorial; and signals were exchanged by the submarine cable 
between Madras and Singapore, in July, for the difference of 
longitude. At the suggestion of Professor Oudemens, the Dutch 
SurveyoivGeneral in Java, a similar exchange of longitude signals 
had previously been made between Singapore and Batavia. The 
central shadow path of another total eclipse of the sun across the 
Madras Presidency, on December 12th, 1871, led to the equipment 
of several expeditions to observe it. The station selected for the 
Gnvemmont Observatory was at Avenashy, in the Ooimbator 
district, on the line of railway. The Assistant Astronomer, al^ed 
by Colonel Eitherdon and Mr. Doderet, obtained three successful 
photographic pictures of the totality, showing the corona and other 
phenomena of the eclipse. Mr. Winter rendered valuable service 
as polariscopist, and C. Eagoonatha Gharry was entrusted with the 


1 “Madras Administratjon Report for 1870-71,” p. 212. 
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ordinary telescopic phenomena. In 1672 the annular eclipse of the 
sun was observed on the 6th of June ; and the phenomena known 
as ** reversal of the lines,” hitherto observed only at total eclipsoA, 
wfis also seen to great advantage with the spectroscope at both the 
formation and breaking of the ring. 

In December 1872, Mr. Pogson detected the comet of Biela, at 
the Miidras Observatory, under circumstances of extraordinary 
interest.' This comet was first seen in 1772 ; but in 1826 Mr. Biela 
discovered it again, when the orbit was carefully calculated, and 
the results showed that it revolved round the sxxn in about 6f years. 
In 1832 it returned with the utmost punctuality ; and again in 
1846 it separated into two, each complete, with a short tail of its 
own, 160,000 miles apart. The phenomenon produced a profound 
sensation among astronomers. It and its companion were again ' 
seen in 1852, but 1,250,000 mUes apart. 

Mr. Pogson represented that if an experienced European assis- 
tant had been granted him in 1863 there would have* been no 
arrears in 1873. Meanwhile he has long had one labour in liand, 
the vast importance of which cannot well bo over-rated ; namely, 
the investigation of the constant of solar-parallax, by means of tlie 
planet Mars in opposition ; which is one method of ascertaining 
the sun’s true distance from the earth. The transit of Venus offers 
the readiest and most imniediate res\dt, but the opportunity of 
observing it only occurs twice in a century. In 1857, the Astro- 
nomer E/oyal ^ suggested and advocated the method by means of 
the planet Mars when in opposition, wliich is equally adapted to 
secure the same result. The requisite observations for this method 
can only be made to the best advantage at a tropical observatory, 
and Madras was particularly named by the Astronomer Royal for 
the work. Mr. Pogson has now taken five series of opposition 
observations in 1862, 1864, 1869, 1871,' and 1873, all of which 
•await discussion. The three last were made with the new equa- 
torial ; but still without all the proper appliances. In 1874 tele- 
graphic determinations of the longitude of Rurkiwere effected with 
reference to the observations of the transit of Vqnus at that station. 

In 1869, Sir George Airy, the Astronomer Royal, suggested that 
Colonel Walker should bo called upon to draw up a document, to 
provide for the future, administrative arrangements of the Madras 
Observatory, by prescribing certain definite duties for its future 
performance. Accordingly a “ Code of Instruction^ to define the 

■ 1 « Monthly Notice, R.A.S.,” XVIL, p. 208-t21. 
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“ future operations of the Madras Observatory ” was drawn, up by 
Colonel Walker, with the assistance and concurrence of Mr. Pogson, 
tjie Astronomer, on February 26th, 1869.^ The Code was amended 
on February 11th, 1870, and finally received the approval of the 
Government of India. It is in nine sections : 

Ist. Meridian observations to be taken of a certain number of 
standard stars in the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, 
for the purpose of harmonizing and connecting together the 
positive determinations of the Greenwich, Madras, Cape of 
Good Hope, and Australian observations, with a view 
to the eventual preparation of an accurate catalogue of 
star’s places, from the combined operations of all these 
observatories : 

* 2nd. Meridian observations to be' taken of all stars, down to the 
sixth magnitude, between North Polar Distance 60 and 
North Polar Distance 110 : 

3rd. Meridian observations to be taken of all stars used for geo- 
detical purposes in the course of the operations of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey : 

4)th. Meridian observations to betaken of all minor planets within 
range of the instrument (10’5 magnitude), whenever they 
are in opposition south of the equator-: 

6th. Equatorial observations to be taken of the planet Mars at 
every successive opposition, in continuation of the observa- 
tions which have already been made by Mr. Pogson for the ■ 
investigation of the constant of solar parallax : 

6th. Magnetic and meteorological observations to be continued 
on the system introduced by Mr. Pogson in 1861 ; 

7th. Provision for time determinations for shipping, and for notices 
of approaching stormy weather, &c. : 

8th. The publications should be issued in annual volumes, and 
annual Heports should be submitted to the Government of 
Madras, and sent to the Astronomer Hoyal, whose criticisms 
should be invited. Monthly tabular statements of arrears 
of reduction and publication should also be submitted : . 

9th. Special investigations may be undertaken by the Astronomer, 
but they shordd not interfere with the regular routine of 
the observations, nor retard the w’ork of reduction and 
publication. 


1 Colonel Walker to the Secretaiy to the Government of India, March 4th, 1869. 
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1836 Mr, John Caldecott, the commercial agent to the 
linwajpicor Government at Alepy, pointed out to General Praser, the 
B^esident, the advantages to science to be derived from the establish- 
ment of an observatory at Trivandrum. The latitude is 8° 30' 36" 
N., and observations taken in such a position were considered likely 
to yield valuable results, owing to its proximity to the equator. 
Trivandrum is, also, only about 70 miles south of the magnetic 
equator. Bama Kermah, the late Bajah of Travancor, who was a 
learned and cultivated prince, entered warmly into the project, and 
appointed Mr. Caldecott his astronomer, with authority to buUd an 
observatory at Trivandrum. The building was planned and erected 
by Captain Horsley of the Madras Engineers in 1837, on a laterite 
hill two miles from the sea, and 195 feet above it, whence there 
is a magnificent view. On one side is the sea bordered by groves of 
cocoa-nut trees, on the other the rich undulating country, bounded 
by the many peaked gliAts. Mr. Caldecott went to England for 
instruments in December 1838, and returned in April 1841 with a 
transit instrument by Dollond, two mural circles, an equatorial, 
altitude and azimuth, and magnetic and meteorological instruments. 
Mr. Caldecott forwarded complete copies of his observations to the 
Court of Directors and the Boyal Society, and in 1846, leaving the 
Bev: Dr. Spershneider in charge of the observatory, he came home 
to try and obtain the aid of some of the scientific societies in 
publishing them, but without success. He returned to Trivandrum 
in 1847, and died there on December 17th, 1849. 

The observatory was in charge of Mr. Spershneider for two years, 
and in 1851 the Bajah of Travancor appointed Mr. John Allan 
Broun, who had been in charge of Sir Thomas Bidsbane’s observa- 
tory at Makerstown from 1842 to 1860, to be the astronomer at 
Trivandrum. Mr. Broun arrived on January 11th, 1852 ; but he 
foxmd the astronomical instruments in so unsatisfactory a condition 
that he thought it best to devote his chief attention to magnetism 
and meteorology. An account of his meteorological work, and of 
the establishment of an observatory on the summit of Agustia-mulla, 
has been given in the section on meteorology.^ He also built a 
house adjoining the observatory at Triv/indrum, with a row of Doric 
supporting an entablature imitated from that by Inigo J ones 
on the church in Covent Garden, and a terrace. In July 1862 he 
oommenced a series of ‘lectures on the instruments, their objects. 


( 18441 .) 


^ S«e page 282 . 

Y 
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and tile results derived from them; and in eourse of time he 
suooeeded in training a very e£5.oient set of assistants. In 1853 he 
built rooms for a new set of magnetic instruments which were 
obtained from England, and his magnetic investigations are of great 
value and importance. He obtained a complete set of hourly 
magnetic observations at Trivandrum from March 1862 to March 
1865, and at Agustia from June 1865 to July 1868, and durh% 
ten months in 1863. Mr. Broun also made a short series of hourly 
magnetic observations simultaneously at three different stations, 
relative especially to the dimmal variation of magnetic declination. 
One was as nearly as possible on the magnetic equator, about 30 
miles north of Trivandrum, the other at the observatory, and the 
third at Capo Comorin. In 1869-60 he made a magnetic survey of 
the west coast of India, for the purpose of ascertaining the position 
of the magnetic equator which passes through Travancor, and the 
variations of intensity about the line of no inclination. Stations 
were chosen at intervals along the coast, which were eventually 
extended up to Bombay. The horizontal intensity was found to be 
nearly the same from Bombay to Cape Comorin.^ 

The present Bajah of Travancor resolved to discontinue the 
observatoiy establishment, and Mr. Broun left Trivandrum in 
March 1866. But it was arranged that a limited series of obser- 
vations should be continued by the two most experienced native 
assistants, who were to forward monthly reports and extracts of 
observations to Mr. Broun, which are of great importance with 
reference to several questions of interest. Mr. Broun published the 
results of his labours in Travancor in 1874.* 


1 A history of the observatory, and a most interesting account bf the establishihent 
of the branch observatory on the Agustia-mulla peak will be found in the ** B!et>6:H; 
on the observatories of His Highness the Kajah of Travancore, at Trivandrum, and # 
the peak of Agustia on the Western Ghats,” by John Allan Broun, I)irector 

of the Observatories. (Trivandrum, 1857.) * 

* In 1874 a handsome quarto volume was published by Messrs. entitle 
ports on the Observatories, Public Museum, Public Park and Gardens of His ffighn^li 
the Maharajah of Travancore, G.C.S.I.,” by John Allan Broun, F.E.S., late pirmtor of 
the Observatories. It contains a reprint of the smaller, volume of 1857 ; . togetller^^tn 
the second General Report covering the ground from 1857 to 1865, and shoft i^ortb 
oh the museum at Trivandrum, Mr, Broun has also contributed papers to -the 
sactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ” (vols. xxii.audxdv., p. 
force of the earth’s magnetism, and on the bifilar magnetometer, on diu)^ variation 
of the magnetic declination at Trivandrum, deduced from 12 year’s obseri/ations^ 
on an eacamination of diurnal observations at nine other stations; for which Tie receiv^ i 
the Keith biennial prize. In the “ Comtes .^tendues ” of the Academy of Sci^cje^ |or J uty . 
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: :i?he Bombay Observatory is oonfiaed to magnetic, tidal, and 
iB^^rological observations, and to observations for time to rate 
tbe chronometers in the harbour. Major Jacob’s desire that an 
astronomical observatory should be established in the "Western 
Presidency has never been fulfilled. 

The transit of Venus was observed on the 9th of December 1874 
by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, at 
Masauri, a Himalayan station 6,766 feet above the sea. His especial 
object was to observe the transit from a considerable height. He 
U3t‘d the equatorial of the Boyal Society, having first fixed his lati- 
tude and longitude to observe for time, and rated his chronometers. 
Fortunately he was favoured with exquisitely clear weather. He 
watched for the first external contact of Venus, but did not detect 
it until it had made an indentation on the sun’s limb. The latter 
appeared jagged. Venus was edged by- a narrow ring of light, 
but Mr. Hennessey could not discern the “pear-drop” or the 
“ ligament ” described by former observers. Colonel Walker, who 
observed the, transit aj; Dchra Ddn, ten miles to the south and only 
2,200 feet above the sea, saw the pear-drop and the ligament very 
distinctly. So that they were visible at a height of 2,200, but not 
at a height of 6,600 feet. The Eev. H. D. James observed the 
transit at Chakrata, 7,300 feet above the sea. An account of these 
observations of the transit of Venus were published in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Hoyal Society.”^ 

Lieutenant Colonel J. 0. Tennant had charge of two stations in 
India for the observation of the transit of Venus. Ho himself, with 
Captains Campbell and Waterhouse, observed at Burki, while 
Captain Strahan was sent to Lahore. Colonel Tennant took 
oh^ge of the new equatorial and of the time observations. Cap- 
tain Campbell observed with the now great theodolite, and 
Captain Waterhouse took above 100 photographs of the solar disc 


4tb, 1870, Mr. Broun's paper on the secular variation of the magnetic declination, as 
deduced from observations made at Trivandrum, 1853-70, is published. In the J Philo- 
sophical Magazine ” for July 1858 is Mr. Bronn’s letter to Sir David Brewster ^n the 
results and views derived from his observations in Scotlaild and India. Sec also 
British Association Reports, ix., p. 38; xv., p. ?2; xxiv., p, 28 ; xxvii., p. 30; xxix., 
p, 20, 24, 27, 74 ; and Proceedings of the Royal Society,” xvi., p. 59. See also a 
pamphlet printed at Edinburgh in 1877, “List, with some notices of the contents of 
Bcientidc works and papers, ”*by J. A. Broun, F.R.S., &c. &c.. They are 74 in number, 
cbiedy on subjects connected with Mr. Brpun’s magnetic and meteorological observa- 
tions at Makerstoun and Trivandrum. ' . 

Proceedings of the Royal Society,” Nos. 159 and 161, 1875. 

• Y 2; 
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while the planet was on it, besides five showing the egress of the 
planet from the sun. Ho was assisted by Seijeant Harrold, E.B., 
who had charge of the photographic work during the Abyssinian 
Expedition. During the transit Colonel Tennant observed the 
ingress, internal contact, and both contacts at egress, besides a 
large number of micrometer observations of the relative positions 
of Venus and the sun, and also of the diameter of the planet. 
Captain Strahan obsers^ed the egress of the planet from the sun. 
Colonel Tennant speaks strongly of the great service done by 
Colonel Strange’s ofi&ce in preparing the instruments, and against 
the proposal to abolish it. 

On the conelusion of the operations connected with the traniat 
of Venus, Colonel Tennant ^ proposed that there should be a solar 
observatory at Simla, especially for observations with the spectro- 
scope and by photography ; and also for the observation of Jupiter’s 
satellites. This proposal was not sanctioned; but arrangements 
have been made for taking daily photographs of the sun’s disc, 
during two years, by a trained observer under Colonel Walker’s 
superintendence. 

The Madras Observatory is now the sole permanent point for 
astronomical work in India, and the only successor of the famous 
establishments founded by Jai Sing. It has been presided over by 
a succession of six able and accomplished astronomers, it has pro- 
duced, results which entitle it to take rank with the observatories of 
Europe, and its present Director is engaged in the prosecution of 
labours which are of great importance to astronomical science. 


^ Colonel Tennant has received the appointment of Master of the Mint at Calcutta. 
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XIX. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 


The operations wbich have been enumerated in the previous 
sections are intended to furnish minute and exact information 
respecting the topography of every part of India; the heights, 
positions, and ramifications of its mountain masses ; the courses of 
its rivers and streams ; the nature of its coast line ; the geological 
character and climate of its various regions ; while a part of the 
object of an archaeological survey is to investigate the physical 
changes that have taken place within historic times, by a comparison 
of the information supplied by ancient writers with the actual state 
of the country. Such is the material by the aid of which it is the 
task of the physical geographer to form a systematic view of the 
various regions, with reference both to the action of natural causes 
on their physical conditions, and to the changes produced by human 
means. It will be the object of the present section to supply infor- 
mation respecting the various attempts that have been made to 
utilize the material that lias been collected, and to deduce generaliza- 
tions from numerous classes of observations, as well as to point out 
w'here material is to bo found for generalization, in regions or on 
subjects where nothing of the kind has hitherto been attempted. 
With this object some information will be given respecting the 
sources for the study of Indian comparative geography. The 
travellers who have explored portions of the Himalayan range will 
be enumerated, and an endeavour will be made to give an idea of 
the views some of them have enunciated respecting the physical 
structure of that great mountain mass. Some account will then 
be attempted to be given of the writers who have formed general 
views on the great river basins, and of those who have written on 
the physical geography of other parts of India. A sketch of the 
botanical geography, with an enumeration of the principal works 
on Indian botany, will then be given, and some information re-, 
specting the writers on the importahee of forests- and on forest 
conservancy will follow, with reference to the effect of human 
agi^cy on physical geography. Finally there will be an allusion to 
the physical geography of the Indian seas, and- to the value of maps 
showing the features which compose a physical and statistical atlas. 

The various subjects which are treated of in this Memoir form 
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one harmonious whole, each separate part of which fits into the 
others. The archseological surveys are inseparably connected with 
comparative geography, while mastery of the latter study is es- 
sential for a due comprehension of the existing physical conditions 
of a country. Hence the writings of Arrian and Ptolemy, of the 
Chinese pilgrims, and more especially of the Arab geographers, are 
most valuable to the student of Indian geography. The worh just 
completed by Professor Dowson (“The History of India as told 
by its own Historians. Muhammadan Period”) furnishes an in- 
valuable mass of information respecting the early Arab geographers, 
consisting of notices of their lives and works, and extracts from 
their writings, with critical notes. The authors treated of include 
the merchant Sulaiman, who flourished about a.d. 860, Ibn Khur- 
dabda, A1 Masudi, A1 Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, A1 Idrisi, and the 
compiler A1 Kazwini, who wrote in a.d. 1263. Professor Dowson 
gives a geographical note in which he identifies many localities, at 
the end of his first volume, and in treating of later Muham m adan 
authors, in the subsequent volumes, he brings out much information 
which is valuable to the comparative geographer.^ No less important 
are such works as General Cunningham’s “Ancient Geography of 
India,” and others which discuss questions relating to the geography 
of places mentioned by Hwen Thsang and Pa Hian. 

The structure of the great Himalayan mass which bounds India 
to the north is the branch of the subject to which attention is 
naturally drawn in the first place, and it is that to which both 
travellers and systematic geographers have devoted the largest share 
of their labours. 

The reports of a long series of travellers necessarily preceded the 
first attempt at generalization. Those who first penetrated into 

^ Sec “ The History of India as told by its own Historians, The Muhammadan 
Period/’ edited from the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.OJBiy by 
Professor John Dowson. (8 vols. Triibner. Published between 1867 and 1877.) The 
first volume contains the Arab geographers and the Sindi histoiians,. The.s^ud 
includes historians who treat of the inroads of Ghaznevides, Ghorians, and Slave Kings^ 
down to A.D. 1260. It includes extracts from the Tahakat-i-Nasirif ail important 
history, the whole of which is being translated by Major Raverty, with (»>pi(ius gebgilii* 
pbical and other notes. The third volume brings the story down to Timiir’s, inyiuii^ 
of India in A.D. 1398. The fourth volume embraces the period from Timur tp;^ba^^^ 
The fifth and sixth treat of the Emperor Akbar, and the two last volumes pf the latpr 
Mughal rulers. It is hoped that arrangements will be nmde for the pubiicatidh pf twd 
additional volumes treating of the Muhammadan dynasties of the Deccan, ’^which wffl 
be specially interesting because they will include much that be^s on tto pady con* 
nection of the English with India. 
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-apparently inextricable labyrinth of snowy peaks, such as the 
lEssionaries Antonio Andrada, Grueber and DorviUe, Desideri and 
®reyre, and Horace della Penna,^ were simply appalled at the horrid 
aspect of the mountains, and at the eternal winter. The English 
oiBSlcers who afterwards contemplated the mighty barrier from the 
plains became desirous of ascertaining the real height of the peaks 
and of exploring the hidden sources of the great rivers. It was 
with these objects that Colonel Hodgson, Herbert, and Webb were 
■ ordered to survey the mountains between the Sutlej and the Kali, 
that Hardwicke penetrated to Srinagar, and that Baillie Eraser first 
crossed the range, on the southern slope of which the Jamna rises. 
A few years later, Moororof t and Trebeck explored the upper courses 
of the Indus and the Sutlej, and reached the Mansarowa lake, 
while Dr. Gerard ascended the Spiti valley.^ Mr. Bogle and Captain 
Turner were Sent by Warren Hastings on embassies to the Jjama of 
Tibet, and crossed the eastern Himalaya from Bhutan to the valley 
of the Sanpu;® a feat which has only been achieved by one other- 
modern European traveller,'* though Dr. Hooker penetrated some 
distance beyond the water parting. Opportunities offered by 
embassies to Nepal enabled Kirkpatrick, Crawford, and Buchanan 
Hamilton to collect some information respecting the central portion 
of the great chain.® 


1 Sec Introduction to Markham’s Mission of Bogle to Tibet,” pp. Ivi. to lx. 

® Webb’s Survey is in the Asiatic Researches^ xi., p. 447. Sec also a paper 
by Mr, Colebrooke on the Sources of the Ganges . — Asiatic Researches, xi., p. 429, 
“ Journal of a Tour through part of the Snowy Range of the Himalaya mountains,” 
by James Baillie Fraser (London, 1820). “ Travels in the Himalayan provinces,” 

&c., by William Moorcroft and George Ti’ebeck, in 1819-25 (2 vols., 1841). See 
also “R. G. S, Journal,” i., p. 232. “Observations on the Spiti Valley,” by Surgeon 
J. G. Gerard . — Asiatic Researches, xviii., p. 239. The original MS, Journal of 
Herbert’s Survey in 1818 is preserved in the (jk^ographical Department of tlie India 
Office. 

3 “ An account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teshu I^ama in Tibet,” by 
Captain Samuel Turner (London, 4to, 1800). 

“ Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and of the Journey of 
Thomas Manning to Lhasa edited with notes, an* introduction, and liveh of Mr. 
Bogle and Mr, Manning, by Clements R. Markham, O.B., F.R.S. (Triibner, 1 876.) 

^ Mr. Manning in 1811. 

^ “ An account of the kingdom of Nepal, by Colonel Kirkpatrick, in 1793. (London, 
with a map by Coloi^el Gerard. 

“ Axl Account of the kingdom of Nepal,” by Francis Buchanan Hamilton, M.D., 
1802-3 (Edinburgh, 1819). At the end a table of the heights of 8 peaks, n easured 
by Colonel Crawford is given. The plants collected by Buchanan Hamilton were 
desciibed by Don, in the “ Prodromus Floras NepalensU.” 
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Captain Herbert, whose writings deserve to be better kno^^ W! 4 Ut 
the first geographer who attempted to give- a general view of the 
• physical character of the Himalaya. Writing in 1818, his informa- 
tion was necessarily limited, but he had before him the results 
obtained by most of the travellers whose works I have enumerated, 
and he had some personal knowledge of the Western Himalaya from 
the Kali to the Sutlej. The physical features of Central Asia were 
unknown to him, and he laments the deep obscurity which then 
covered the geography of that interesting region. His conception 
of it was a vast central space from the circumference of which rivers 
flowed in all directions, and he perceived that a line connecting their 
sources must be of great elevation, compared with other parts of 
Asia external to such a line. He knew also that this interior space 
was surrounded by mountains, and supposed it to be a very lofty 
plateau. But with part of the southern boundary, the stupendous 
mountains traversed by Webb, Turner, and himself, he was familiar. 
. He was tht' flrst to point out that the line of water parting was by 
no means synonymous with that of greatest elevation. In exploring 
the Western Himalaya ho could distinguish no continuous chain of 
elevations on a cursory glance. There seemed to be nothing to lend 
a clue to the development of the mountain masses, and there 
appeared an assemblage of elevated peaks confusedly heaped together. 
But he soon perceived that, by tracing the courses of the rivers and 
their tributary streams, a clue would be found to lead an observer 
out of this labyrinth. As regards the part of the Himalaya from the 
Sutlej to the KaU,^ instead of a succession of parallel ranges rising 
one behind another in regular array, he made out a continuous chain 
forming an irregular curved line, with the Sutlej bounding it to the 
north, and bending round its convex side, while the sources of the 
Ganges rise within its concavity. He calls this the Indo-Gangetio 
chain, and his description of it is precise and accurate. His next 
chain is that separating the sources of the Jamna and Ganges, 
which was crossed by Baillie Fraser. He adds, that the ramiflea* 
tions of ridges would almost bid defiance to any analysis, but for 
the assistance derived from observing the courses of the rivers. 
Herbert also observed that the ridge separating the Gan^ and 
Indus basins was by no means the highest ground, and that the 
most elevated peaks were on a series of transverse ridges which 


A chief branch of the Gktgra. 
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xeuiiify from the Indo-Gangetic chain, over which they tower several 
tHiosaad feet. He traced a connected line of peaks, not under 
21J^)0 feet in height, and intersecting the watercourses ; and both 
'Wdbb and Herbert gave 27,000 feet as the height of Dhawala-giri.^ 
Bl his valuable memoir, Herbert also speculates upon the relation 
between the height of the sources of rivers and the length of their 
courses, and gives a most interesting account of the Ddns, the 
parallel chain of the Sawalakhs, the forest belt at their bases, and 
the Terai region beyond.* 

After the time when Herbert was engaged on his survey a 
number of able geographers and naturalists explored the Himalaya 
mountains. Vigne * and Falconer penetrated into Balti and 
Ladak, Jacquemont * and Hugel ® explored Kashmir, Cunningham ® 
thoroughly examined the Ladak region. Dr. Thomson ’’ reached the 
summit of the Karakorum pass, Captain Gerard gave an account 
of Spiti and Kunawur,® and the Stracheys ® surveyed Kumaun and 
Western Tibet. The valley of Kathmandu had an able generalizer 
in Mr. Hodgson,’® who was for many years the British Envoy in 
Nepal ; and in 1848 Dr. Hooker ” threw a flood of light on the 
geography of the Sikkim portion of the eastern chain. 


A Actually 26,826 English feet. 

* Report of the Mineralogical Suiwey of the Himalaya Mountains,” by Captain 
J. D. Herbert, J, A, S. i?., xi., pt. i., p. x. 

® ‘‘Travels in Kashmir, Ladak,” &c., by G, T. Vigne. (2 vols., 1835.) 

4 << Voyage dans ITnde,” par Victor Jacquemont, 1828-32. (Paris, 1841.) 

® “ Kaschmir und das Reich der 8iek.” Carl von Hiigrel (4 vols, Vienna, 1840.) 
Translated into English by Major Jervis (London, 1845). Sec also /?. G, S, Journal^ 
vi., p. 343. 

« « Ladak ; physical, statistical, and historical,” by A. Cunningham, Major, Bengal 
Engineers (1854). 

7 << Western Himalaya and Tibet, a nan'ative ol’ a journey during the years 1847-48,” 
by Thomas Thomson, M.D. (1852). 

® “Account of Koonawur, in the Himalaya,” by Captain A. Geraid. Edited by 
Lloyd. (Map. 8vo. 1841.) 

® “ On the physical geography of the provinces of Kumaon and Gurhwal in the 
Himalaya mountains, and of the adjoining parts of Tibet,” by R. Strachey, Esq., of 
the Bengal Engineers. — if, G, S. Journal^ xxi., p. 57. ' 

“ Physical Geography of Western Tibet,” Captain H. Strachey of the Bengal 
Army.-—!?. G. 8. Journal^ xxiii., p. 2. Published separately in 1854 ; and his 
“ Journey to Lake Mansiwfiowa.” Published at Calcutta. 8vo. 1848. 

10 « Oil the physical geogi’aphy of the Himalaya,” by B. H. Hodgson, Esq.-^ A. S, 
atviii., pt. 2., p. 761. 

“ Himalayan Journal,” by J. D. Hooker. (2 vols. 8vo. 1854.) 

“ Notes, chiefly botanical, made during an excursion from Darjiling to Tongib,— 
J* AL & B»y xviii. pt, 1., p. 49. 
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Dr. Forbes Boyle discusses Himalayaa geo^jdsy in bis great 
work illustrating the botany of the mountains.^ . ; , n> 

CuTmingham, in his work on Ladak, gives a general view of the 
physical features of the Western Himalaya. Their most strildhg 
obaracteristic is the parallelism of the mountain ridg^, whidi 
stretch through the country from S.E. to N.W., their geam»l 
direction determining the course of the rivers, and the valleys lying 
along the head waters of the Indus, Sutlej, and Ohenab. He divides 
the moTintain region into six distinct ranges — 

1. The Karakorum range, from the sources of the Gilgit and 
Yasan, to that of the Shay ok. 

2. The Kailas or Gangri range, traversing Western Tibet, along 
the right bank of the Indus from its source to its junction with the 
Shayok, and onwards to the junction of the Hunza and Nagar. 

3. The 'Prans-Himalayan range branches off from Gangri to the 
south of Garo, and extends to Zanskar in an unbroken line. Here 
the river rushes dark and turbulent tlirough a vast chasm which 
human foot has never trod. Thence the range continues to the 
Dras, where it is cut through by a narrow gorge called the Wolf’s 
leap ; and thence to the great southern bend of the Indus, at the 
junction of the Gilgit. 

4. The Great Himalaya, which is the natural boundary between 
India and Tibet, is a mighty chain 650 miles long, pierced in three 
places by the Sutlej, its afduent the Para, and the Indus. 

6. Tlie Mid-Himalaya, or Pir Panjal, consists of four distinct 
masses, the Bisakar, Lahul, Pir Panjal, and Swdt. 

6. The Outer Himalaya. This classification only applies to the 
portion of the system from the bend of the Bias to the Indus. 

Henry Strachey, in his general sketch of Western Himalayan 
geography, adopts the native Tibetan nomenclature. He considers 
the general plan of the mountain system to be a series of parallel 
ranges running in an oblique line to the general extension of ttie 
whole ; the great peaks being on terminal butt ends of the’ primary 
ranges. The chief watersheds are often found to foUow the lowest 
of the ridges, and the channels of drainage to cross the hi^iest, 
deep fissures intersecting the mountains, often directly traverse to 

1 “ lUnstrationa of the botany and other branches of the natural . history of the 
Himalayan mountains,” by J. Forbes Boyle. (London, 1839. 2 vols. 4to.) 

2 Csoma de jKorns says, that from the first range on the Indian Side to the plaJios of 

Tartary the Tibetans coimt six chains of mountains. — .f. & H., i., p. 121. > 
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lines of elevation. No travelled, except the Pundit sent 
hy Major Montgomerie in 1866, has ever visited any part of the 
jgreiat transverse watershed separating the Indus and Sutlej from 
ti^a Sanpu; though the western shores of Lake Mansarowar were 
reached by Moorcroft and Hearsey in 1812, and by the Straoheys 
in 1846 and 1848. Henry Strachey describes the alluvial beds in 
the Himalaya, and the wonderful gorge where the Sutlej flows over 
bare rooks with walls of alluvium on either side upwards of a mile 
high. Richard Strachey gives a very clear and interesting descrip> 
tion of the Sawalakhs, rising abruptly from the plains along the 
whole southern edge of the Himalaya, with a steep outward face, 
and a gentle declivity sloping inwards, and forming the D6ns or 
shallow valleys, by meeting the foot of the next range of mountains. 
He also explains the nature of the country at the base of the 
Sawalakhs, the waterless belt covered with forest, and the line of 
swampy Terai beyond, where the drainage of the higher country 
breaks out in copious streams in the country east of the Ganges.^ 
The fact of this Terai region terminating at the Ganges is accounted 
for by the slope being less to the eastward of that river. The limit 
of the snow line on the different ranges is discussed by Cunning- 
ham, Richard Strachey, and Captain Tliomas Hutton.* 

Hr. Thomson, who was the first traveller, after the Chinese 
pilgrim Pa Hian, to reach the summit of the Karakorum pass, has 
discussed the physical structure of the Western Himalaya with great 
ability. He considers that the only feasible mode of division is 
afforded by the courses of the different rivers. If these be taken as 
guides, the mountains will be found to resolve themselves into two 
great systems. Dr, Thomson gives Herbert the credit of having 
first pointed out the impropriety of regarding the mountains as a 
single chain parallel to the plains. He proposes to call Herbert’s 
Indo-Gungetic the Cis-Sutlej, and the chain commencing at Kailas 
the Trans-Sutlej range. These would be the Mid-Himalaya and 
Qreat Himalaya of Cunningham’s system. Dr. Thomson also de- 
scribed the alluvial deposits in the Himalayas, and the shells that 
are found in them. 


1 The Terai and Bhabur -regions are also admirably described by Colonel W. H, 
CrJpeathed/G.B.y in his paper, ‘‘On the practice and reenlts'pf irrigation in Northern 
Indiai” read at the Institution of CiTil Engineers, Np, 13d0^ Jan- 1873. 

2 J, A, S. B.,** xviii., p# 954. The latter found its height to be 18,660 feet* 
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The generalizations of Cunningham, the Stracheys, and Thorton 
refer to the Western Himalaya, and are not intended to apply to the 
ranges eastward of the jNepal frontier. Mr. Hodgson, during alOhg 
residence at Kathmandu as Resident, thought much over the con- 
figuration of the mountains towering above the valley to which his 
personal observation was confined. In his paper on the physical 
geography of the Himalaya^ he describes the Nepal division of the 
system as consisting of three river basins, those of the Eamali, 
Gunduk, and Kosi, separated by peaked ridges, parallel to each 
other, and at right angles with the main chain. 

Sikkim has been explored by Dr. Hooker and Dr. Campbell, and 
the former traveller examined two passes in Eastern Nepal. As a 
physical geographer, Dr. Hooker, combining his own acute obser- 
vation witli an intimate knowledge of the results obtained by others, 
has furnished his view of the composition of the groat mountain 
mass. A prodigious chain traverses Asia from east to west, and 
south of it flow the Indus and Brahmaputra, in different directions, 
rising nearly together. The chain between these rivers and the 
plains of India is the Himalaya, connected with the Kuen-lun in 
rear, at the sources of the two rivers. The axis of the main Hima- 
layan chain lies far back, and nearer to the two great rivers than to 
the plains ; while from the central axis successions of secondary 
ranges descend on either side. These secondary ranges vary in 
direction, some being almost perpendicular to the main range, and 
others forming a very acute angle with it. All ramify very much, 
giving off chains of a third order, whicli separate the tributaries of 
the great rivers. Dr. Hooker thus considers the system as consist- 
ing of a main range, with numerous secondary chains branching 

1 J. A. S. B.,” xvii., pt. ii,,p. 761. Mr. Hodgson’s scattered papers on the topography, 
ethnography, philology, and above all on the zoology of Nepal are very numerous. 
Besides four books on the Buddhist religion, on the aborigines of India, and on Indian . 
etlucation, Mr. Hodgson has contributed no less than 170 papers to various periodicals, 
chiefly the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” the “Transactions and Journal 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India,” tl»e Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
of London,” and McClelland’s “Journal of Natural History.” In the examination of the 
anatomy of the birds and quadrupeds of Nepal, Mr. Hodgson received much a^istanoe 
from Dr. Campbell, who also resided 8 years at Kathmandu, before he commenced his 
career of moi’e active usefulness at Daijiling. 

In 1874 Mr. Triibner published a collection of Mr. Hodgson^e Essays on the 
languages, literature, and religion of Nepal and Tibet, together with jEhrther papers 
on the geography, ethnology, and commerce of those countnes.” 2 parts, Svo., |q». 
145 and 128. 
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itf but all connected with the central axis, and not forming 
diiillimt mountain ranges. Most of the loftiest peaks arc on the 
Moohdarj chains. He compares the Sikkim Himalaya to Norway. 
Tim narrow valleys of Sikkim are analogous to the Norwegian 
fid^, the lofty snowy peaks to the islands on the coast, the broad 
rearward axis is the same in both cases, and the Sanpu valley 
occupies the relative position of the Baltic. Hr. Hooker points out 
that Herbert’s proposition of the line of great peaks intersecting the 
river basins, and not forming the true axis, was the first enunciation 
of a very important fact in physical geography. 

Humboldt made his Russian expedition in 1829, and published 
his“Pragmens Asiatique ” in 1831,^ while his “ Asie Centrale’* 
appeared in 1843,® some years before the above explorers had com- 
pleted their labours. But in 1833 Klaproth had produced his map 
of Central Asia, based on a great mass of Chinese material, and on 
the work of missionaries employed by the Chinese Government,® 
and Humboldt also obtained much information from Stanislas Julien, 
and Carl Ritter. Erora these data Humboldt formed his theory 
of the mountain system of Central Asia, as consisting of four great 
chains, the Altai and Tianshan on the north, and the Kuenlun and 
Himalayas on the south, issuing from the central knot of Bolor or 
Pamir. But he furnishes little information respecting the Himalaya, 
and refers his readers to the collections made by Carl Ritter.‘‘ 

The complete topographical survey of the Western Himalaya, 
conducted under the superintendence of Major Montgomerie, the 
detailed accounts of its glaciers by Major Godwin Austen, and the 
examination of the structure of its southern portion by Mr. H. B. 
Medlicott, have rendered our knowledge of that section of the region 
both accurate and complete. But, to the eastward of the Nepalese 


1 Fragmens de Geologie et de Climatologie Asiatique/^ (2 vols. 8vo., Paris, 1831.) 

2 “Asie Centrale, Rechercbes sur les Cbaines de Montagnes et la Climatologie 
^oompar^e. (3^ vols. 8vo., Paris, 1843.) 

® Klaproth. “ Carte de PAsie Centrale, dress^e d’apres les cartes levees par ordre 
“ de TEmpereur Khian-loung par lea Missionaires de Peking, et d^apres un grand 
“ nombres de notions extraites et traduites de livres.Chinois.’’ (1833.) The Mis- 
sionaries were Fathers Felix d’Arocha, Espinha, and Hallerstein, who appear to have 
observed the latitude of Khotan. 

^ “Une immense masse de materiaux dus aux dominateurs actuels de PInde, c'omme 

aux courageux efforts de Jaquemont et de Hugel, a 6te reunie et discutee recenimont 
« dsns Pexoellent'ouvrage de M. Ritter .” — Asie Centrale^ ii., p. 439. He alludes, of 
cmrse, to Bitter’s “ Die Erdkunde von Asien.” (9 vols.) ; tlie Himalayan pnH of 
whioh was published previous to the explorations of Cunningham; Hooker, Thomson, 
and the Stracheys. 
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frontier, little has been done since the days, of Bk)dgcinn, €)ainpl:^i 
and Hooker. . ' • . ^ ' 

A systematic attempt to give a general idea of the physksal 
structure of the Himalayan region will be found in the sketch msif 
and memoir prepared by Mr. Trelawney Saunders, after a stu% of 
all the foregoing authorities.^ : 

The Himalayan region is included between the plains of . India 
and the upper courses of tbe Sanpu, Sutlej, and Indusj and extends 
from the gorge of the Indus to the gorge of the Sanpu or iBrahma* 
putra, a distance of 1,400 miles. Its general structure, according 
to the Tiew of Mr. Saunders, is briefly as follows : — The Himalaya 
culminates in two parallel ranges running through its entire length, 
and these he would call the Northern and Southern Himalaya 
respectively. Nearly all the great snowy peaks to the eastward of 
the Sutlej, which have been fixed and measured by distant triangu- 
lation, arc in the southern range; while the same part of the 
northern range has so far received scarcely any attention. It is, 
however, the northern range which forms the water-parting between 
the Ganges basin and the Sanpu. A series of valleys separates the 
two ranges, and through them flow the upper courses of the Jhelum 
Chenab, Spiti, Baspa, Ganges, andnumcrousaflEluentsof the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra, in the direction of the Himalayan axis, until they 
break through the southern range to join the main streams in the 
plains of India. The Indus, Sutlej, and Sanpu form a continuous 
trough in the same axial direxjtion, and divide the Himalaya from 
the Karakorum and Gang-ri mountains. The Karakorum divides 
the Indus from the basin of Lake Lob. The Gang-ri divides the 
Indus, Sutlej, and Sanpu from the extremely elevated plateau of 
Tibet, which is drained by inland lakes. The northern limit of this 
very high plateau is formed by the Kuenlun mountains, which 
descend to the comparatively low plain of Gobi. The Gang-ri and 
Kuenlun meet the Karakorum mountains ai the head of the Kara- 
kash valley. The Karakorum unites with the Hindu-KuBh, , wd 
Bolor or Pamir mountains, in the central knot of Tagh Humbash or 
Pusht-i-Khar. 

The southern range of the Himalaya, regarded as the culnflhatl^ 
of the slope rising from the Indian plains, is, from that point of 
view, naturally connected with the ranges which skirt the Pm^ab 
and Mnd, and terminate in the Sea at Cape Monze. The odhUexion 

1 A Sketch of the MonntainBand Biver Badns of Iiriia,ia twoihaps, 
tory memoirs,” by Trelawney Saunders, Geograpbical Department, India Office T6?b. 
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traced from Kashmir, through Khagan and Swat, to the 
o«||er skirts of Kafiristan, thence, crossii^ the Kabul river, this 
saltern chain is continued by the Karkacha range to the SuM 
and thus [reaches the Sulaiman and Hala mountains. The 
nnrthem chain of the Himalaya descends to the Indus from the 
pesit of Nanga Parbat, and is taken up on the right bank of the 
rlvea* by the range which forms the southern boundary of the Gilgit 
basin. Prom] thence, crossing Chitral, it reaches the Hindu-Kush 
at the Nuksan Pass, makes the backbone of Badakshan, and is 
probably connected with the high mountains which separate the 
Ozns from the Zarafshan. 

The general character of the highlands beyond the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Himalaya and Assam, towards China and Burnsah, 
has also been defined by Mr. Saunders, from a combination of the 
scraps of intelligence which contain our present knowledge of this 
remarkable part of the Indian frontier. 

Although the scale is very small, the map by Mr. Saunders 
shows these features with much clearness and precision, and the 
position of each peak and spur of importance is accurately defined. 

Since 1870 now works of geographers and travellers have very 
materially increased our knowledge of the great Himalayan system. 
The most important is Colonel Yule’s edition of Marco Polo, the 
the first edition of which appeared in 1871, and the second in 1875.' 
The notes by Colonel Yule are indispensable to the student of the 
mediaeval geography of central and eastern Asia; and form an 
inexhaustible mine of sound learning and research. Colonel Yule 
also contributed to a new edition of Wood’s “ Journey to the source 
of the river Oxus ” in 1872, an essay on the geography of the valley 
of the Oxus,* and in 1876 Sir Henry Eawlinson furnished a large 
contribution to our geographical knowledge of Central Asia in a 
series of papers published under the title of “ England and Russia 
. in the East.”* Colonel MacGregor was actively engaged for several 


1 “ The book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian,” ne'wdy translated and edited, with 
notes and other illustrations, by Colonel Henry Yule,. C.B. . Second edition revised. 
(Murray, 1875.) 2 vols., 8vo. 

a «A journey to the source of the river Oxus,” by Captain John Wood, Indian 
Navy. New edition, edited by his son, with an essay on the gec^phy of the valley of 
the Oxus by Colonel Henry Yule, C.B., with maps (Murray, _ 1872). 

' s << England and Bussia in the East, a series of papers on the political amt geo- 
graphical condition of Central Asia,” % Major-General Sir Hepry Bawhpson, 
K.C.B., F.E.S., with map. (Murray, 1875.) 



yearg, with the assistance of other offioe^rs in the Qunri^-Mal^ 
General’s Be|>artment, in preparing a gazetteer of Central A«aa an® 
the hoaxer countries of British India. The volumes for Fevda 
and Afghanistan wore printed in 1871, and those on the North-t 
West Frontier of India, Baluchistan, and Kashmir have appeared 
in subsequent years.^ These gazetteers are compilations of the 
information contained in accessible published works and in offimal 
records. There are full separate accounts of tribes, rivers, moun< 
tains, provinces, and towns, with authorities at the foot of each 
article. An excellent account of Bannh was published, in 1876, by 
Mr. Thorburn.® 

Among recent Himalayan travellers the work of Mr. Shaw, and 
that of the officers attached to Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission to 
Yarkand and Kashgar are the most important. Dr. Henderson 
published an account of the mission of 1870 with descriptions of 
its botanuial and zoological results;® while the more important 
geographical results of the mission of 1863 are recorded in a large 
volume containing contributions by the different officers attached 
to the mission,* in the valuable Beports of Captain Trotter,® and 
in a book on the Pamir table-land by Colonel Gordon.® 

In 1871 Mr. W. T. Blanford, of the Geological Survey, explored 
the upper valley of the Tista in the footsteps of Dr. Hooker, and 
reached the Donkia pass,^ and in 1874 Mr. Edgar wrote a report 
on the Tibetan frontier of Sikkim.® Another important book on 


1 Central Asm,” Part I. (North-West Frontier of India) in 3 vols. pp., 657, 618^ 
hy Lieut-Cplonel MacGregor (Calcutta 1873). Part II. (Afghanistan), pp, 869, 
Part III. (Baluchistan), pp. 560, by Colonel MacGregor (Calcutta, 1875). Part IV. 
(Persia), pp. 801, compiled for political and military reference by Licut.-CoL C# M, 
MacGregor, Assistant Quarter-Master General (Calcutta, 1871). Part VII., Section L 
(Kashmir), pp. 306, by Major Bates (Calcutta, 1873). 

* “Bannti ; or our Afghan Frantier, by S. S. Thorburn, F.C.S,” (Triil^ner, 1876), 
8vo., pp. 480 and map. 

® Lahore to Yarkand,” by George Henderson, M.D., F.B.Sv with an account 
he birds by Allan 0. Hume, C.B. (Lovell Reeve, 1875:) 

* << Report of a Mission to Yarkand in 1873, under command of Sir T. D. Forsyth, 
K.C.S.I., C.B., pp. 873. Numerous photographs, (Calcutta, 1875). 

^ ** Report on Trans-Himalayan Explorations during 1873 to 1875,” by Cap^n 
Henry Trotter. (Calcutta, 1875.) 

® The Roof of the World,” by Lieut.-Col. T. G. Gordon, C.SX,^wit!i 66 lUustra- 
tions. (Edinburgh, 1876.) 

7 « J. A. S. B.,” X., pt. ii., p. 867. ; 

® Report on a visit to Sikkim and the Tibetan frontier in 1878,” by G. J. Warn ^ 
Edgar, C.SX (Calcutta, 1874.) ‘ , 
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USm^lftyas, entitled the ** Abode of Snow,” was published by 
1^; in 1875,^ and Mr. Calvert’s beautifully illustrated 

aeoount of Kulu, is a further contribution to Himalayan literatiirc.® 
H^' the work which, through its exquisite illustrations and charm- 
narrative, gives the best idea of the mighty mountain masses, 
is that entitled the “ Indian Alps, and how we crossed them,” by 
a l^y pioneer, which was published in 1876.® 

The discovery of the manuscript journals and correspondence of 
George Bogle, the envoy sent by Warren Hastings to Tibet in 1774, 
and of the ' journal of Thomas Manning, an adventurous traveller 
who reached Lhasa in 1811, led to their publication in 1876, with 
editorial notes and an introduction by the present writer. The 
introduction contains a geographical sketch of the Himalayan 
system, in which it is described as being composed of three chains, 
the northern range or Nyenchhen-tang-la ; the central range 
bounding the valleys of the Indus, Sutlej, and San 2 )u on the 
south ; and the southern range consisting of a line of stupendous 
peaks broken by the gorges of several rivers, yet forming a distinct 
and continuous chain of mountains.^ In January 1877 an article 
appeared in the “ Calcutta Eeview,” in which ray description of 
the Himalayan system was attacked, the old exploded notion that 
the principal peaks were not on a continuous chain but were merely 
spurs was maintained, and the existence of the great southern 
chain of the Himalayas was denied. In consequence of the 
appearance of this article I published a reply in the “ Geographical 
Magazine,” in an article entitled “the Himalayan System.”® 
Mr. Trelawney Saunders also published a further and more ex- 
haustive reply to the “ Calcutta Review ” in a valuable article illus- 
trated by maps, and also by a list of peaks, with their altitudes, 
taken from the manuscript records of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey.® 

The latest, and not the least important discussion of the Himalayan 
system, is contained in the first volume of Baron Richthofen’s great 

1 “The Abode of Snow,” by Andrew Wilson. (Blackwood, 1875.) 

Eupi, the silver country of the Vazfcrs ia Kulu,” with numerous 
illostrationSjby J. Calvert, M.I.C.E. (S^wn, 1873.) 

» '‘The Indian Alps, and how we crossed them, by a lady pioneer.” Illustrated by 
heradif., (Longman, 1876.) 4to, pp. 612, with coloured illustrations. 

4 See the introduction to the “ Narrative of tho Mission of George Bogle to Tibet,” 

pfs. aqdi** to jd. ‘ 

5 JTutuber for May 1877, p. 113. 

* Gcogtsphieal Magazine” for July 1877, p. 173. 
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work on Olnna, a third of which is taken up by the interesting 
introduction on Central Asian Geography.^ .■ 

There is still a great field for exploration in the Himalayan region. 
The whole of the Nepal portion of the ranges for a distance of SOO 
miles, and the greater part of Bhutan, the valley of the Sanpu 
eastward of Lhasa, and the mountain region still further to the 
east, where the Irawadi, Salwin, Cambodia, and Yangtse rise, are 
entirely unknown. 

The rivers flowing from the Himalaya, and forming the two great 
systems of the Indus and Ganges, have been studied with minute 
attention. Upon the water supply brought down by these streams 
from the Himalayan snows the very existence of millions of people 
inhabiting the plains of India depends. The physical laws regulating 
the direction and volume of the rivers are of such practical im- 
portance that they have formed the subject of close investigation 
for many years, and this great section of Indian physical geography 
has thus been minutely and elaborately examined. 

The btjst general aceount of the Indus and its five tributaries, 
before th»^y enter the plains, will be found in Cunningham’s Ladak. 
Ho traces them from their sources, and describes the peculiar knee- 
bends in each, at the points where, after flowing down the long 
lateral valleys in the Himalaya, they burst through the chain, and 
alter their courses to reach the plain. He also gives an account of 
the tremendous cataclysms which periodically take place, especially 
in the valleys of the Indus and Sutlej. These floods appear to be 
caused by the fall of huge masses of rock, or of parts of a glacier, 
which block up the rivers untU at length the pent-up waters burst 
forth with irresistible fury. Dr. Falconer considered the Indus 
cataclysm of July 1841 to be one of the most remarkable natural 
catastrophes hitherto recorded as having occurred on the continent 
of India.* A great flood is also recorded of the Sutlej, which took 
place in 1819. The shoulder of a mountain gave way at Seoni, 
about 20 miles north-west of Simla, where the river flows between 
precipitous cliffs. The fallen mass choked the bed for a height of 
400 feet, the river ceased to flow for 40 days, when it burst the 
obstmction, and rushed down in an irresistible wave a hundred feet 
high. 0 

1 “Chitui.” Ergebnisae eigeaer Beiseo und dursuf gegriindeter Stu^ien," von 
Jerdinand Freherrn von Riclathofou. Erster Band. (Berlin, 1877.) 4io., pp. 750, and 
11 maps. 

2 J. A, S. B.,” X., pt. 2, p. 615, and xviii,, p. 281 ; Vigne, ii., p. 8^2. 
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m the alterations that have taken place in the courses 

^ rivers, and in studying the physical causes which have given 
jl|se to these changes, that archaeology has rendered most useful 
i^ryice to physical geography. . By a careful study of the historians 
oJE; Alexander’s campaign, of the Chinese pilgrims, and of the A*in-i 
Akheri, General Cunningham has collected most interesting evidence 
fCE^cting the former history of the Punjab rivers and of the Lower 
Indus. The Punjab rivers have frequently shifted their channels. 
Thus* in the time of Akbar, the Ohenab and Indus united at Uch ; 
now the junction takes place 60 miles lower down, at Mithankot. 
Multan was once on two islands in the Ravi ; it is now 30 miles 
from that river. The confluence of the Bias with the Sutlej only 
dates from about 1790, and the old bed is now part of a oompli- 
fcated network of dry channels.^ A very complete knowledge of 
the present aspect of the Punjab and its rivers may be obtained from 
a study of the reports of irrigation officers.® 

The course of the Indus from Mithankot to the sea has been the 
subject of equally close study with reference to the improvement of 
irrigation in Sind. At the time of Alexander’s invasion, and down 
to the visit of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, the Indus flowed 
to the eastward of its present course, down the bed now known as 
the Eastern Narra. But it is believed by many geographers that 
a gradual westing of all rivers flowing north and south is the 
natural result of the earth’s revolution from west to east, which 
"^ves their waters a permanent bias towards their western banks.* 
At last the Indus turned the northern end of the Alor range, and 
out a passage for itself through the gap in the limestone rocks 
between Rori and Bakhar, in about 680 a..d. Sind is described by 
^ir William Baker and Colonel Eife as an alluvial plain, almost 
every portion of which has^ at some time or other, been swept by 
the Indus or its branches. The land is always highest at tlie river 
banks. The silt with which the waters are charged is deposited 
during the season of overflow most abundantly near the edge of 
the stream, thus forming a natural glacis, the crest of Which is on 

1 General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of ’India.” 

, * ‘‘ Selections from the llecords of the Government of India.” — Punjab Reports, 
1849-56. 

, Agricultural resources of the Punjab,” by Lieut. R. Baird Smith (1849). 

Memorandum on the Bari Doab Canal, by Colonel Crofton. April 3rd, 18^>8. 

Cc^npl Napier’s Report on the inundation csanals. Sept. 11th, 1852. 

‘‘ On the rivers of the Punjab,” by W. Purdon, C-E. 1860. 

9 Ihi^tfaot, in physical geography, was £rst enunciated by the Russian naturalist, 
E, £. von Baer. 
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the river bank, while the slope falls away gradually towards th® 
boundary of the valley. A continuance of this process raise® the 
level of the river-bed until, during some extraordinary flood, at 
intervals of many centuries, it bursts its embankment, and takes to 
one of the lower tracts. Thus the bod and banks are continually 
rising.^ 

The changes in the valley of the Indus have also been effected, 
to a great extent, by earthquakes, which entirely destroyed, the 
great city of Brahminabad some centuries ago,® and threw up the 
Allahbuud in more recent times.® But a discussion of Indian earth- 
quakes, as a branch of physical geography would, of itself, occupy 
a volume. 

The physical features of the Thurr, or desert, to the eastward of the 
Indus valley, of the Bann of Kach, of the valley of the Loni, and of 
the Aravalli hills, protecting the Ganges basin from the encroach- 
ments of the sand-drifts, wore first fully described by Colonel Todd,* 
who was followed by Alexander Burnes,® and a most interesting 
paper on the Bann of Each and neighbouring region by Sir Bartle 
Brere appeared in the “Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society 

1 Lieut. Postans. — J. A. S. B, (1838), p. 103. 

An excellent account of the geography of the Indus within the province of Sind 
will be found in the “ Gazetteer of Sind,” by Mr, A. W. Hughes, which was published 
in 1874. The introduction contains a comprehensive account of its physical geography, 
soil, irrigation canals, and climate. A good general index adds to the completeness 
of this ably compiled and very usefuTwork. See also papers by Capt. McMurdo.--- 
J.A. 6'. J5., i.,p. 33. 

Capt. McMurdo. — Journ. R, A. S., i., p. 223. 

Capt. Del Hoste. — J. A. S. B. (1840), p. 913. 

“On the canals and forests in Scinde.” Keport by Colonel Walter Hcott. • 

Baker’s Report on the Eastern Narra. Oct. 14th, 1844. 

Merewether on the Bigari Canal. Oct. 1856. 

Colonel Fife on irrigation in Scinde. Oct. 1855. 

> Bellasis on the ruins of Brahminabad. — Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Atiatic Society, 

* “ Remarks on the Alla Bund and drainage of the eastern part of the Scinde basin,”* 
by Captain W. E. Baker. — Bombay G. S. Journal, vii., p. 186. 

See also Lyell’s Principles of Geologj'. 

“Memoir on the eastern branch of the Indus, giving an account of the alteraUons 
caused by the earthquake ; ” also, “ A theory of the formation of the Bunn, 1827-28,” 
by A. Burnes. — Trans. R. A, S., iii., p. 550. 

* “Annals and antiquities of Rajasthan,” by Lieut.-Colonel James Tod. (2 Vtda. 

London, 1829.) •' 

** Countries on the N.W. frontier of India,” by Alexander Humes . — Bk GnS* JourHof 
iv., p. 88. 

l>osoription of the saltworks at Panchpadder, in Marwar,” by Alexander 
&B., ii.,p. 355. 
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f^r 1870/’ * la 1876 Mr. W. T. Blanford explored the great Indian 
desert, and wrote a memoir on its physical geography with especial 
reference to the former existence of the sea in the Indus valley, and 
to the origin and mode of formation of the sand hills. He describes 
very fully the physical character of the desert, with its botany and 
zoology, the distribution of its sand hills, and the evidence of. recent 
marine action. He then discusses the former existence of an inland 
sea covering the Hann of Kdch and eastern Sind, and also extending 
up the Lbni basin, but notices the want of evidence of marine 
d«mudation elsewhere in the desert. His conclusions are that 
within very recent geological times, the sea covered the Ba-nn of 
Kiich, and the area now occupied by the Indus and Loni basins ; 
but that the central part of the desert was not covered by the sea. 
The sand is mainly derived from the old sea coast, and its transport 
into the interior is due to the south-west wdnd.® 

The vast plain of India, including the lower parts of the basins of 
the Indus and Ganges, extends uninterruptedly along the base of 
the Himalaya, and nowhere attains a greater height than 900 feet, 
from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. But, at its highest 
point, where the watci'-parting separates the Jumna from the Sutlej, 
there is an interval where the floods of the classic Sarasw'ati once 
watered the land of Ktiru, on their way to the Indus, but where 
now the streams have ceased to be perennial, while the desert fast 
encroaches on the once rich kingdom of Sthanesw^ara. The causes 
of the physical changes in this interesting tract of country have 
been discussed by several able writers.® In 1840 Sir William Baker 
ran a line of levels across it from Kamhl to Ludiana, finding the 
greatest elevation above the Jumna and Suth^j to be 68 feet, and he 
afterwards carefully surveyed the courses of its river beds. Captain 
Brown, of the Revenue Survey, also examined and described the 
water-parting region between the basins of the Ind.us and Ganges.* 


“ Notes on the Bnnn of K4ch and neighbouring region,” by Sir H. Bfirtle Frere. 
—B. G. S. Journ., xl., p. 181. 

* “ J. A. S. B.,” xlv., pt. ii. 1876. 

* Colvin, Feigusson, Baker, Cunningham. . 

* “ General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India.” 

Captain W. Brown (Revenue Surveyor) on the Bhaliana States. 

E^rt on the Cuggur and Sooraooty, by Captain W. Brown. 

BakeFs Report on the Cuggur, Sept. I7th, 1841. 

Report on a lino of levels l)etween the Jumna and Sutlej rivci's,” by Lieut. 
W. R. Baker.—/. A. S. B:, ix., p. 688. * , 

Report on the Bangur lands of Bhawnlpur, by Mr. Barns. 1870. 
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An. oW ohannel, being the dry bed of a large river, can still be 
traced from near the Himalaya, through .Bhatiana, Bikanir, and- 
Bh^walpur, into Sind, and is 600 miles in length. In different 
parts of its course it is known as the Naiwal, Sotra, Hakra, Wahmd, 
Bahan. Scattered mounds mark the sites of cities and towns along 
the course of this lost river. The Saraswati lost itself in the sands 
in the time of Menu. But the Hakra, lower down, to which the 
Saraswati was a tributary, was flowing as late as the 13th century. 
Dr. Oldham, in some most interesting notes on the lost river of the 
Indian desert, has conclusively shown that the Hakra or Sotra is 
the ancient bed of the Sutlej ; while the Bias flowed in an inde- 
pendent course to the Indus. He also holds that the Sutlej had an 
independent course clear of the Indus, by the channel now known 
as the Eastern Narra, to the sea. The researches connected with 
the courses of these rivers show the intimate connexion between 
the studies of the historian and archaeologist, and those of the 
geographer.' p 

The basin of the Ganges, with its tributary rivers and their 
peculiarities, has been minutely examined and described by the 
officers wlio have constructed those irrigation works which will be 
the proudest and most enduring monuments of British rule in India; 
and the lower part of the valley Of the Brahmaputra has been almost 
as fully treated of in the published reports of officers on Assam and 
the north-eastern frontier, from the time of Bedford and Wilcox. 
But the physical laws which regulate the great Indian river systems 
have been most ably discussed by Mr. Fergusson in his paper on 
recent changes in the delta of the Ganges.® He points out the law 
by which all rivers oscillate in curves, the tendency of rivers in 
alluvial soils to raise their banks, and so confine themselves in their 
beds, and the mode in which deltas are gradually raised. On the 
first point Mr. Fergusson shows that all rivers oscillate in curves 
whose extent is directly proportionate to the quantity of water 
flowing through them, any obstruction or inequality causing 
oscillation, which goes on increasing until it reaches the mean 
between the force of gravity tending to draw it in a straight line 
and the force due to the obstruction tending to give it a dhrection 
at right angles with the former, the extent of the curves being 

'4 

* “ Notes on the lost river of the Indian desert,” by Surgeon Major C* F. Oldham. 
An article in the “ Calcutta Eeview ” for July 1874. 

* ** Quarterly Geological Journal,” xix., p. 321. 
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proportioned to the slope of the bed. With reference to the 
tendency of rivers in alluvial soils to raise their banks, he calls 
attention to the important fact that water resists water far better 
than earth does. A river can attack its banks in detail, and carry 
the bits away, but still water, by producing a state of rest, forces a 
river to deposit its silt exactly where it is most useful in forming a 
barrier against farther incursions, and so finally repels its advance. 
In India these expanses of still water, called jhils, are at about the 
same level as the river. In the rains they rise with it, so that, 
Avhen it overtops its banks, it meets this body of still water, and 
deposits its silt along the limits between the moving and the 
stationary mass. The mode by which it now appears that deltas 
are raised is by a river flowing through some low part of the 
country, gradually embanking itself, then raising its bed until the 
body of its water is higher than the country round. Into this it 
eventually falls, and commences a similar process of embanking 
itself, tUl, in the course of time, it is forced to seek a lower bed. 
Thus the whole delta is gradually raised by continual shifting of 
the plains of the rivers. Mr. Pergusson forms the conclusion, from 
a long and careful study of these Gangetic phenomena, that from 
4,000 to 6,000 years ago, the sea, or at least the tide, extended as 
far as Rajmahal, and that Bengal proper was a vast bay or lagoon. 
The gradual raising of the delta, which caused the lower part of the 
Ganges basin to become inhabitable, is indicated by the positions of 
the capital cities, which were first on the water parting between the 
Ganges and Indus basins, and were established low('r down the 
Ganges valley by successive dynasties as the progress of the 
physical changes rendered the former lagoons and swamps fit 
places for the abodes of men. The first cities really in the plains 
were Hastanapura on the Ganges and Ayodya on the Gogra, which 
flourished from 2,000 to 1,000 b.c. ’ Then Canouj was built ; at a 
later date Palibothra or Patna; the early Muhammadans made 
Gout, opposite Rajmahal, their capital ; and finally Dacca wiis built 
in 1604 near the mouth of the river. • Thus, in 3,000 B.c. tlie only 
practically habitable part of the pluvial plain of India was the 
water-parting between the Sutlej and Jumna. The rest has only 
become fit for man’s occupation within the historical period, and 
hundreds of square- miles of the delta have become habitabh- since 
the days of Clive. Great changes have taken place since R( nnell’s 
survey. In 1786 that great geography found, the Brahmaputra 
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flowing througli Silhet with a width of a mile and a half in the dry 
season. Now the same bed is a mere creek, or rather chain of 
ponds, while the volume of water has passed into the Jennai (then 
an insignificant stream), some 70 miles further westward than the 
bed it occupied in the beginning of the century. Then the Tista 
joined the Ganges at Jaffierganj ; now it flows into the Brahma* 
putra. Earthquakes have aided the more gradual action of water 
in effecting changes in the delta. In 1762, in the great earthquake 
at Chittagong, a large tract was submerged, and now forms the 
Silhet jhils, through which Dr. Hooker sailed, while other parts 
were elevated.’^ Mr. Eergusson points out another important 
hydrographic law, namely, that the mouths of tributaries shift 
upwards along the main stream in consequence of the decrease of 
slope caused by the rise of the delta, which obliges the tributaries 
to inoreas(^ the angle at which they fall into the Ganges. Careful 
observation of the rate at which this takes place would show the 
progress of the rise in the delta. “ Hitherto,” says Mr. Fergusson, 
“ dipping tumblers from the sides of budgerows ” (to ascertain the 
quantity of silt in suspension) “ has been supposed to bo suf&cient 
“ to gaug«' the growth of continents ; but the safest test of the 
“ elevation of the delta is the progress of the retrocession of the 
“ tributaries.” 

Several special memoirs on districts within the Gangetic basin 
have lately appeared in anticipation of Hr. Hunter’s final Gazetteer. 
Among these are Mr. "Westland’s Report on lessor containing an 
interesting description of the river system and its changes during 
the last century, and of the progress of the formation of the delta.* 
Hr. Oldham’s first part of a Memoir on Ghazipur contains notes on 
the changes in the course of the part of the Ganges which flows 
through that district.* In 187(5 Mr. Beveridge published a history 
of the district of Bakarganj, the geographical portion of which 
contains an excellcut account of the rivers, lakes, and swamps in 
that deltaic region.* 

It has been seen that both in the Indus and Ganges basing 

^ ‘‘ PJlil. Trans./* Iviii., p. 251 ; “Hooker’s Journal/’ ii., p, 256 . 

3 “ A report on the district of Jessore, its antiquities, its history, and its cbmmerce/’ 
by James Westland. (Calcutta, 1871.) 

3 All historical and statistical memoir of the Ghazeepoor district,” by W* Oldham, 
LL.D. (Allahabad, 1870.) 

^ “The district of Bakarganj, its history and statistics,” by H. Beveridge, C*B. 
(Trubner, 1876), 8vo., pp. 459 and map. 
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^earthquakes have formed an important element in the changes that 
have taken place. This branch of the subject has received much 
attention, and descriptive lists of earthquakes in India have 
been drawn up by Colonel Baird Smith, and more recently by 
Dti Oldham.' 

South of the Ganges valley, long, flat-topped spurs descend 
towards the Jumna, and almost reach the river to the eastward of 
Gwalior. But further east they recede, and form an amphitheatre 
of precipices, shaping the plain of Bandalkhand into a bay surrounded 
by sandstone cliffs, which again advance to the Jumna near Mir- 
rapur. This is the northern face of the plateau of Malwa, and 
highland of Bandalkhand and Rewah, which is bounded to the south 
by the valleys of the Narbada and Son. These two valleys form 
a continuous and almost straight line of depression across India, 
from the gulf of Cambay to Patna on the Ganges. Thus the 
plateaux of Malwa and Bandalkhand, or as it may more properly 
be called with reference to physical geography, the Yindhyan table 
land, forms a gi-eat triangle, with the line of the Narbada and Son 
as one side, the Ganges valley as another, and the Aravalli mountains 
separating it from the Luni basin and the desert, as a third. To 
the south the great rock escarpment of the Vindhyan hills terminates 
the table land, and overhangs the valley of the Narbada, presenting 
the appearance of a weather-beaten coast line. Prom its summit 
there is no abrupt descent to the north, corresponding to their 
southern declivity ; yet the northern slope, though slight, commences 
at the very edge of the escarpment above the Narbada, where the 
Betwa, Dessan, and Sonar rivers rise, and flow northwards to 
the Ganges. The escarpment of Vindhyan rocks, hero called the 
Kymor hills, continues along the north flank of the Son valley. It 
is said that on the remarkable hUl of Amarkuntak, the three rivers 
Son, Narbada, and Mahanadi rise from one tank. This is not true, 
but their sources are really only a few miles from each othci'. This 
region has been best described by Dangerfield,’’ Pranklin,® Jacque- 
monV Oldham,* and Medlicott;® while Br. Hooker crosse<l and 
described the Kymor hills. 


1 See also the paper on earthquakes, and especially on that in the N.W. pan of the 

Bombay Presidency, on April 29fch, 1864, by I), J. Kennelly, 0\ S\ */., 

xviii., p. 288, 

2 Malcolm’s “Central India.” , ® “ J. A. S. 13.,” xxv., p. 240. 

^ “ Geological Society, Trans.,” III.. 2d, S. ® Geological Memoirs.” 

4 a Voyage dans I’lnde.” 
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The Narbada itself forms one of the most important and inter- 
esting features of the physical geography of Western India. To the 
north of its valley are the flat-topped cliffs of the Vindhyan hills, 
from 300 to 800 feet high ; and to the south is the Mahadeo or 
Satpura range, sloping gently towards the Narbada, and with its 
abrupt face to the southward, forming the northern boundary of 
the Tapti vaUey. The Satpura hills have been described by Rigby 
and the Tapti valley by Edwards.^ Both the Vindhya and Satpura 
ranges are abrupt and scarped to the south, and slope off gently on 
their northern sides. Dr. Impey wrote a full description of the 
physical character of the Narbada valley in 1865 ; ® it was reported 
upon by Evans, Keatinge, and Del Hoste,* and has since been care- 
fully examined by the Geological Surveyors. 

The extensive region bounded by the Ganges, the Son, the Maha- 
nadi, and the Bay of Bengal, and drained by the Damudar and 
other strt ams, has received very close investigation on its northern 
side, where the mineral treasures of the Rajraahal hills have long 
attracted attention ; ® but the southern and western parts of the 
tract are less known. A party of the Topographical Survey has 
been engaged for some years in the exploration and mapping of part 
of this region. 

The plateau of the Deccan has been best described by Colonel 
Sykes ; and no account of Mysor has yet appeared entirely to super- 
sede the admirable work of Dr. Buchanan. This ofdcer (who after- 
wards took the name of llamilton) was deputed to report upon the 
dominions of the Rajah of Mysor in the year 1800, and he completed 
his tour in 1801. His work was published in 1807,® and every page 
teems with valuable information, but it is written in the form of a 
joTunal, and this makes it difficult to consult. Dr. Buchanan’s 
work on Mysor was reprinted at Madras in 1870.’^ The -new 
” Gazetteer of Mysor,” by Mr. Lewis Rice, the Director of Public 


1 Journ. Bombay G.S.,” xi., p. 69. 

» „ „ G. S., xL, p. 16. 

8 “ Bombay Selections,” No. xiv. N. S. 

* Journal, Bombay G. S.*’ viii., 119 and 174, and i, 174. 

® See Notes upon a tour through the Rajmahal hills,” by Capt. Sherwill, R.E. 
J. A. S. B. XX., p. 544 ; the “ Geological Memoirs ; ” and Dr. Hooker’s Journal, and 
his paper in the “ J. A. S. B.,” xvii., pt. 11, p. 355. 

® A Journey tVom Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,” 
by Francis Buchanan, M.D. (London, 1807.) 4to., 3 voK 

^ Second edition, with a memoir of the author, 8vo., 2 vols. (Higginbotham, Madras, 
1870.) 
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j^truEtion, was published at Bangalor in 1877.^ The schemes for 
navigation and irrigation, and the works already executed, have led, 
more recently, to frequent and minutely detailed oxaminatious of 
the basins through which flow the rivers which traverse the penin- 
sula, and fall into the Bay of Bengal. 

The Mahanadi, rising in the mountainous region which bounds 
the Chatisgarh plateau, has a comparatively short course, and 
numerous tributaries converging from a limited circumference to a 
common centre. Thus a single storm will often affect the whole 
area of the basin. This peculiarity has caused those destructive 
floods in Cattack which necessitate a system of carefully constructed 
embankments. Captain Harris, from his position in chaa-ge of these 
works, has studied the meteorological phenomena of the Mahanadi 
basin with close attention ; but the best general description of the 
region is by Sir Bichard Temple.* 

The basin of the Godavari is very fully described in the reports of 
Colonel Haig ; the Ki-ishna and Kaveri, with the smaller streams 
along the coast, have also been minutely described in numerous 
irrigation reports ; * and the eastern hills of the peninsula have been 
for several years the scene of the labours of Mr. King and his col- 
leagues of the Geological Survey. 

The Western GhMs, extending from the Tapti to Cape Comorin, 
with one remarkable gap at Palghat, and the peculiarities of their 
western drainage system, would require a large volume for their 
satisfactory description. 

No general work of the kind exists, and the different portions or 
districts can only be studied in detail. 

The northern portion is included in various accounts of the 
Deccan; but I know of no detailed geographical description of 
Nagar and Munjerabad, nor of Coorg and Wynaad, apart from the 
manuscript memoirs of the old surveys. The best general account 


1 Mysore and Coorg. A gazetteer compiled, for the Government of India,” by 
Lewis Rice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore* and Coorg, Vol, I., Mysore in 
General, pp. 668. Vol. II,, Mysore by district, pp.'504 and maps* Vol. Ill , Coorg. 

2 Selections ” (India P. W. D.), No. xliii., “ Journal, R, G. S.,” xxxv., p. 70, (1865.) 

2 See, on these subjects, Major Orr’s Report on the Works of the Madras Irriga- 
tion Company at Karntil,^ dated January 8th, 1861, Sir William Denison’s Minute of 
March 2nd, 1861, and Colonel Ludlow's Report of October 1862. For an i xcellent 
general account of the works on the deltas of the Godavari, Krishna, and Kaveri, see 
Colonel Baird Smith's Report (London, 1856). For the Kristna, see also Major Ander- 
son’s Report of January 6th, 1863. 
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of Coorg is given in Colonel Sankey’s interesting report on the roads, 
and I have myself reported upon the Wynaad district.^ Ouchterlony’s 
report gives details of the geographical features of the Nilgiri 
and Kundah hills, ^ and the first account of the Andimaldis ap-. 
peared in Dr. Oleghorn’s “ Porests and Gardens of Southern India.” • 
The Palnais have been described by Captain Ward, Captain Bed- 
dome, Dr. Wight and by myself; and I have also reported upon 
the mountainous region between Travancor and Madura.* Yet 
wide tracts of the Western Ghilts are nndescribed, and others are 
still unexplored. Malabar was explored, early in this century, by 
Dr. Buchanan, and his is still the standard work on the subject ; 
but the system of back-waters along the coast, and all the pheno- 
mena connected with the western drainage of the gMts, is a branch 
of physical geography which would still repay careful study 

The distribution of plants, and their influence upon the climate, 
and through the climate upon the physical character of a region, is 
one of the most important branches of geograplueal scienee ; and it 
is one which, in India, has been studied from a very early period. 
The first Indian herbalists, however, collected and examined plants 
without reierence to any such general views. It was to learn their 
healing virtues that the holy sage Agastia explored the wonders 
of the vegetable kingdom,® that Ibn ul Bakhtar came all the way 
from distant Spain to collect the plants of India,® and even tliat the 
Portuguese physician Cristobal da Costa made his botanical obser- 
vations.’ The first great Indian work on plants was the “ Hortus 
Malabaricus,” undertaken under the aus 2 )ices of Henry van Eheede, 
tlie Dutch Governor of Malabar. The si)ccimens were collected by 
Brahmans betAveen 1671 and 1676, and sent to Cochin, where draw- 
ings were made by the missionary Mathceus, and descriptions in 


I Chincliona Blue Book,’’ 0870) pp. 61-93 ; “ Travels in Peru and India,” p. 402 ; 
<< Madras Journal,” vi., p. 280, v., p. 280, and 1857 ; ‘‘Forests and Gardens of South 
India,” p. 289-302. 

^ See also the earlier report on the Noilgherries by Messrs. Keyif and TumbulL— 
Bomhatf G, S, J., iv., p. 9. 

3 Chincliona Blue Book,” (June 1866), p. 283. 

^ “ On the inland navigation of Travancore.” — j?. G. S, JauHi.y xxxyi., p. 195. 
(1866). See also Mr. Kennedy’s interesting report to the Madras Government on the 
back-water navigation, and the works required at Cochin, dated Oct. 9th, 1862. 

^ ** Aghastier Vytia Anyouroo.” A medical Sastrum frequently quoted in Ainslie^s 
Materia Medica.” 

® Escuriol, MSS. Casiri. 

^ His observations form the basis of Clusius* Exoticorum libri decern.” (Antwerp, 
1568.) 
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3|alByaliiii were translated into Latin by Hermann van Doulp, 
tie secretary to Government at Cochin. The work was published 
at Amsterdam in 12 folio volumes, with 794 plates, between 1686 
, and 1703 ; and a commentary on it, by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, has 
since been printed in the “ Transactions of the Linntean Society.” ^ 

William Roxburgh was bom at Underwood, in Scotland, on 
June 29th, 1759. He entered the Madras medical service in 1786, 
and John Kcenig* of Courland came out to India in the service of 
the Danish Government in 1768. These two eminent men, with 
Sir William Jones, Buchanan Hamilton, Hunter, C!arey, and Bottler, 
formed themselves into a society for the promotion of botany ; and 
Roxburgh was the first to reduce the plants of the cast to the form 
oE a flora. In the early part of his career he resided at Samulcottah 
in the Northern Circars, and wrote some valuable papers for Dal- 
rymple’s “ Oriental Repository,” on the cultivation of rice, sugar, and 
pepper. In 1793 Roxburgh became the first Superintendent of the 
botanical gardens at Calcutta,’ where he remained uni il 1 814, Avhen 
he went home, and died at Edinburgh in A])!’!! 1 815. Roxburgh 
caused 2,000 coloured draAAongs of plants to be made, 300 of which 
were published by the East India Company in three large volumes 
entitled “The Plants of Coromandel,” between 1795 and 1816. The 
published plants were selected chiefly for their useful qualities, 
and included the sandal wood tree, catamaran, nux-vomica, teak, 
areca catechu, mimosa araljica, and terminalia chebula. Rox- 
bur^’s “ Flora Indica ” (3 vols. 8vo.) was published between 1820 
and 1832.* 

Wallich received Dr. Roxburgh’s mantle, and succeeded him as 
the leading Indian botanist. Nathaniel Wallich was a Dane born 

Vols. xiiL, xiv., xv. 

2 Kcenig’s herbarium and MSS. are in the British Musoiim. 

^ The gardens were commenced by Captain Kyd in March 178(). 

*'The first and second volumes of Roxburglfs “ Flora Indica” were edited by Drs. 
Carey and Wallich, and published in 1820 and 1 824 respectively. T)r. Roxburgh’s sons 
republished both these without Wallich’s additions, together with the third, completing 
the work in 1832. These three volumes have been textually reprinUd in Calcutta in 
one large 8vo. volume, under the care of C. B. Clarke, with a preface, togethe r with a 
reprint of Roxburgh’s India Ferns from a number of‘the Asiatic Society’s dounial, and 
an index to the Latin, Englisli, and vai-ioiis native names. Copies of all Dr. Rt xburgh’s 
mipublished drawings were made by the late Sir William Hooker, on a reduced scale. 

In the “Hortus Bengalensis” a list of all the plants described in Roxburglt’s Flora 
is arranged according to the Linna3an system, with native uame.s, habit, tfinc of d iwcring, 
and references to the plates in Van Rheede’s ‘‘ llortus Malabaricus.” 

Thei^ is an obituary notice of Dr. Roxburgh, with a portrait, in the 38th volume of 
the ** Transaction^ of the Society of Arts,” 
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at Oopenhagen on the 28th of January 1786. He went out to India 
as surgeon of the Danish settlement of Serampur, and was taken 
prisoner when that place was captured by the English. His great 
attainments as a botanist soon secured for him the transfer from a 
prison to the charge of the Government gardens at Calcutta, aS 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s successor, in 1815. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton had taken Dr. Roxburgh’s place for a year. During the 
next thirteen years Wallich. added enormously to the extent of the 
collections. In 1820 he made a botanical excursion to Nepal, and 
in 1824 he commenced the publication of his “ Tentamen Elorae 
Nepalensis.” In 1825 he was sent to ihspect the timber forests of 
Oudh and Bohilkhand, and made large collections of plants ; and in 
1826 he enjoyed further opportunities as a member of the mission to 
Ava. He also employed many collectors in various parts of India. 
In 1828 Mr. Wallich came to England with an enormous collection 
of plants, which he distributed among the principal botanists of the 
day. He lithographed with his own hand a catalogue, consisting of 
253 folio pages, of the specimens retained at the, India House (7683), 
together with their localities and collectors’ names. In 1832 Wallich’s 
original herbarium w^as presented to the Linnsean Society by the 
East India Oompdny. It consists of about 7,000 species, and has 
become a standard work of reference.^ While he was in England 
Dr. Wallich also completed his “ Plantso Asiatica) Eariores,” a 
magnificent work in 3 folio volumes, containing 300 coloured plates, 
which was published by the East India Company in 1832. In 1838 
Dr. Wallich returned to India, and resumed his labours at the gardens 
with unremitting zeal. From 1836 to 1840 he distributed no less 
'than 189,932 living plants to 2,000 different gardens. In 184i, ill- 
health, the result of his extraordinary labour, compelled him to 
visit the Cape of Good Hope, where he made extensive collections, 
returning to the Calcutta gardens in 1844. He was engaged in 
examining the capabilities of Assam for tea cultivation in 1845, but 
in 1847 was obliged to go home from ill-health ; and this most 
zealous and able public servant died in London on the 28th of April 
1854, e^ed 69. His successors at the Calcutta gardens luive been 
Drs. Falconer, Thomson, Anderson, and King. 

William GrifGLth must be mentioned as one of the leading Bengal 

1 There is also a set of the Wfdlichian Herbarium at Kew. Dr. Hooker, in 1858, 
rescued 12 or 14 waggon loads of chests of dried plants from the cellars of the India 
House, consisting cliiefly of Griffiths’, Heifer’s, and Falconer’s collections, and arranged 
and distributed them to the principal museums in Europe and America. 
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and was a pupil of Dr. Ijndley. He was bom in 1810. 
amved at Calcutta as assistant stfrgeon in 1835, was appointed 
tb accompany Dr. Wallich to Assam, and for a short time assisted 
in the distribution of the gigantic herbarium mentioned above. 
He traversed the unexplored tracts near the Mishmi mountains, 
between Sudiya and Ava, collecting fishes, insects, and plants ; and 
in February 1836 he made a journey from Assam to Ava, and down 
thd Irawadi to Rangoon. Next, as surgeon to Pemberton’s em- 
bassy, he traversed 400 miles of the Bhutan country, returning 
to Calcutta in June 1839. In November of the same year he joined 
the army of the Indus in a scientific capacity, and went from Kabul 
to Khurasan, making large collections of plants. In 1841 he was 
appointed on medical service to Malacca, from which ho was 
, recalled in 1842 to take the charge of the Calcutta Botanic Garden 
during Dr. Wallich’s absence at the Cape. At the end of 1844, 
after Wallich’s return, he went again to Malacca, where he died 
in February 1845, worn out by fatigues and sicknesses due to 
exposure during his remarkable and protracted journeys. 

Dr. Griffith was unquestionably the most learned botanist and 
acute investigator of the many that British India can boast. His 
various papers communicated to the Linnaean Society of London, 
and other publications, are models of scientific research, and his 
drawings, microscopic analyses and descriptions of plants and their 
organs, made chiefly during his travels, always in hot and often in 
malarious regions, and preserved at the Bnyal Gardens of Kew, arc 
evidences of astonishing industry and groat knowledge. The fruits 
of these laboms have been edited in five volumes, 8vo., by his 
friend Dr. McClelland, late of the Bengal Medical Service.^ The 
great object of his life was the preparation of a general scientific 
Flora of India. He devoted 12 years of unremitted exertion to 
this work; collecting 2,500 species from the Khasia lulls, 2,000 
from Tenasserim, 1,000 from Assam, 1,200 from the Mishmi 
country, 1,700 from Bhutan, 1,000 from the neighbourliood of 
Calcutta, and 1,200 from the Naga hills, besides large collections 
in the Malay peninsula and Borneo. • 


1 Postliumous papers bequeathed to the II. E. I. C., and printed by or<ler of tlie 
Government of Bengal ; being journals of travels by the late William Grilfith, Esq,, 
arranged by John McClelland, M.D.” (C^alcutta, 1847-54, 5 volumes 8 fo., with 
a 4to. volume of illustrations.) They include his journals of travels in Urn Mibhmi 
country, Upper Assam, to Ava, Bhutan, Candahar, and Kabul. 
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The public garden at Sah^unpur was established in 1779 by 
Zabita Khan, who approprial«d the revenues of seven villages for 
its maintenance ; Gholam Kadir, and the Mahratta chiefs after him, 
continued the grant ; and in 1823 liord Hastings ordered the estar 
blishment to be converted into a botanical garden of 400 acres, to 
which was afterwards added a nursery of trees for the canal banks.^ 
Dr. Forbes Hoyle was the first Superintendent, and, in his Illus- 
trations of the botany of the Himalayan Mountains,” he was the 
first to attempt to demonstrate the prominent features of the geo- 
graphical distribution of North Indian plants, in reference to the 
elevations and climates they inhabit, and to the botany of the sur- 
rounding country. In his paper on the geographical distribution 
of the Flora of India, Dr. Hoyle makes some most interesting 
remarks on the vegetation of Indian lakes, and suggests the process 
by which the coal formations have been deposited. The lakes are 
often covered with numerous stems, leaf and flower stalks of a 
variety of plants closely interlaced and matted together ; and cattle 
are even said to graze upon the grasses with which the lakes become 
covered; the matted growth being strong enough to bear their 
weight.® 

Dr. Hoyle was succeeded at Saharunpur successively by Drs. 
Falconer, Jameson, and latterly by Mr. Duthie, F.L.S. 

Dr. Wight stands at the head of the botanists of the Madras 
Presidency. Ilis " Prodromus Floraj Peninsula) Indise Orientalis ” ' 
is pronounced by Dr. Hooker to be the most able and valuable 
contribution to Indian botany that has ever appeared.® In 1853 
Dr. Wight returned to England with an enormous collection of 
plants, chiefly from the hill districts, which he presented to the 
Herbarium of the Hoyal Gardens, Kow, whence the duplicates have 
been distributed. 

In 1830 Dr. Graham made a catalogue of the Bombay plants. 


' “3. A. S.li.” i.,p. 41. 

• •* General ob»ervations on the geographical distribution of the Flora of India, and 
remarks on the vegetation of its lakes,” by Dr. Forbes Eoyle . — Reports of tlw British 
Associatmiy xv., p. 74 (1846.) 

By Robert Wight and G, *A. W. Arnott (2 vols. 1834.) Dr. Wight has also 
published, Illustrarious of Indian Botany,” commenced in 1838 ; “leones Flantarum 
Indies Orientalis,” (2,101 plates,) and ‘‘ Spicilegium Ncilgherrenso ” (coloured plates). 
Dr. Ijcschenault, the director of the botanic gardens at Pondicherry, and Mr. Gardner 
of Ceylon, also explored the Flora of the Niigiris. 
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mA he has been followed by Law, Balzell, Gibson, Birdwood,* and 
Others. 

The “ Flora Indioa ” of Drs. Hooker and Thomson was intended 
to combine all the information that has hitherto been collected on 
the subject of Indian botany. In 1861 the Court of Directors refused 
to promote this great national object, though strongly memoralizod 
by the British Association ; yet a first volume, with a most valuable 
and interesting preliminary essay, was published in 1856. 

After enumerating the works of previous botanists, and the labours 
of various collectors,* the essay furnishes a lucid sketch of the 
physical features and vegetation of the provinces of India. 

Tlie authors, in giving a comprehensive view of Indian botany, 
divide , the country into 18 botanical provinces, including Ceylon, 
with reference to physical features.® The total number of Indian 
species is from 12 to 15,000, but there is almost a total absence of 
absolutely local plants, while India contains representatives of 
almost every natural family on the globe. The general physiognomy 
of the greater part of the flora approximates more to that of tropical 
Africa than to any other part of the world. The plains are very 
poor in species, and there are few countries in which the vegetation 
presents so little beauty, or such short seasons of bloom. In tho 


1 “ The Bombay Flora, or short doscriptioim of all the indigenous plants in the 
Bombay Presidency,” by N. A. Dalzell and A. Gibson. (Bombay, 1861.) 

Catalogue of the economic products of the Presidency of Bombay ; ” compiled by 
Assistant Surgeon Birdwood, M.D. (Bombay, 1862.) 

* Richard Strachey collected 2,000 species in the Himalaya, and distributed them to 
several European museums. Munro made a largo collection in Madras, Coorg, Agra, 
and Simla; Falconer in Tibet; Schmidt in tho Nilgiris, Coorg, and On nara (named 
by Miquel); Lobb in Kasyah and Malabar; Law in Bombay ; Dalzell in the Konkan ; 
Sykes and Gibson in the Deccan ; Stocks in Sind ; Madden in Simla and Kumaun ; 
Vicary in the Punjab and Sind ; l^dgeworth in Multan and liandalkband ; Fleming 
in the Salt Range; Jameson at Masauri; Thomson 3,000 species in llobitkhand, 
^KasYnniT, T\bnt, and ihoi Pnniab, and \n ttve Himalaya ; Hooker 1,000 in Babar and the 
Gangetic valley, 3,500 in Sikkim, 3,000 in the Kasyah hills, 1,000 in Cachar and the 
Sundarbans ; Griffiths* collection has been described above. A very few of Jacquemont’s 
plants were published by Cambessides and Decaisire, in a 4to, volume with 180 plates. 


(Paris, 1844.) 

8 Namely, 1. Ceylon, 

2. Malabar, 

3. Konkan, 

4. Carnatic,* 

5. Mysor, 

6. Deccan, 

besides the Himalayan region. 
(13441.) 


7. KhandiSh, 

8. Berar, 

9. Orissa, 

10. Bnhar, 

11. Bandalkliand, 

12. MalwH, 


13. Gujrdt, 

14. Sind, 

15. Raj warn, 

16. Punjab, . 

* 17. Upper Gangetit itlain, 
18. Bengal, 
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Oaraaticj where the flora has heea thowmghly iftvesHiia^tedi ili® 
vegetation is neither rich nor varied; and there are no foJei^ 
except on the flanks of the mountains. In Malabar, where there 
is abundant rainfall, the luxuriant vegetation is Malayan ; while in 
the Konkan, further north, where the country is more open; and 
heavy forests are rarer, there is a mixture of African types. On the 
Deccan the flora is not extensive, and in Berar and Khandish 
little is known of it. On the Vindhyan table land the flora re- 
sembles that of the Eastern G-h&ts, but the Malwa flora is scarcely 
known. In Sind, where there are about 400 species, nine tenths 
are indigenous to Africa ; and the vegetation of the Punjab is very 
like that of Sind. There is nearly complete identity of vegetation 
between Sind and Egypt. 

The Himalayan region, as regards its botany, is divided longitu- 
dinally into east, central, and west ; latitudinally into exterior, 
interior, and Tibetan ; and altitudinally into tropical, temperate, and 
alpine. In the eastern portion Dr. Hooker explored the dense 
forests of Sikkim, which extend up to 12,000 feet, collecting 2,770 
species of flowering plants and 160 ferns, besides many cryptogamic, 
plants. Many European types do not reach beyond the Western 
Himalaya, while others, such as walnuts, ivy, junipers, and yews, 
extend over the whole range. As many as 222 British plants are 
found in India ; but to the eastward of Kumaun the European types 
rapidly disappear. The deodara or cedar of Himalaya (a variety of 
that of Lebanon) is only found to the west of Nepal. Very few 
European plants extend into that central part of the region* and 
fewer still into Sikkim. This is probably connected with the 
gradually increasing rainfall and damp heat to the eastward. The 
phenomena of vegetation are less dependent upon the mean tem- 
perature of the year than upon that of the season of growth, and 
it is therefore important to know the mean temperature of each 
month. 

In 1872 the Secretary of State for India in Council (the Duke of 
Argyll) gave instructions foraElora of British India to be pre- 
pared under the editorship of Sir Joseph Hooker, and satisfachjry 
progress has already been made in this work. It comprises all the 
plants of India from the Indus to Burma, Malacca, and Ceylon, fm 
area computed at a million and a half of square miles, and believM 
to contain upwards of 12,000 species of plants, from all elevations 
up to 19,000 feet. The first volume was completed (in three |>aris) ’ 
in 1876, and contains 740 pages, with 44 natuir^ drd€^, and: 
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Ii]^ie8. The first part of the second volume is also published with 
608 species. The whole is in English, and- will be comprised in 
four thick octavo volumes, and bo issued at the very moderate cost 
of 31«. 6d. per volume. 

The effects of human action on the physical condition of the 
earth’s surface have been very great ; and the planting and -destruc- 
tion of forests have been among the chief agents in the changes 
thus caused.^ It is true that too niuch importance has been 
attributed to the influence of forests, as if they were the principal 
causes of the moisture of a climate. Lieutenant W. H. Parish, in 
a very interesting paper on this subject,® has well pointed out that 
temperature, the pressure of the atmosphere, and its electrical 
state are the chief agents towards the formation of rain, and that 
mountain chains and forests are merely local causes. Humboldt 
considers that forests exercise a triple influence on climate, by 
protecting the soil against the rays of the sun, producing a constant 
evaporation, and increasing the radiation through the leaves. The 
entire destruction of many forests has certainly rendered India 
liable to those dreadful calamities which always follow a deficiency 
of rain; and, during the troubles attendant on the fall of the 
Muhammadan empire, many districts were denuded of their trees, 
and converted into dreary wastes. The attention of the English 
rulers was first turned to the subject by the rapid failure of the 
supply of timber for ship building in the Malabar forests, and 
Dr. Gibson was appointed as conservator of the forests in tbe 
Bombay Presidency. Broader views, however, soon began to be 
entertained, and a regularly organized system of forest conservancy 
is now established tliroughout India. Much valuable information 
on this subject will be foimd in the work of Dr. Cleghorn, to whose 
aVill and ability as an administrator the present success of forest 
cpnservancy in India is mainly due ; in the reports of Dr. Brandis, 
the ptesent accomplished Inspector General of Forests ; and in the 
writings of Dr. Balfour, of the Indian Medical Service, Colonel Heber 
Dirury, and others.* ■ . 

1 Hie best and most instructive work on this subject is “ Physical Geography, as 
modified by human action,” by George P. Marsh. (London, 1864.) 

“ J. A. S. B.” xviii., p. 791. 

8 << Forests and Gardens of Southern India,” by Hugh Cleghorn, M.D. (London, 

18 §L) 

.‘i^ipber Trees of India,” by Dr. Bailfour. (Madras, 1862.) A third edition 
a^peco^ in 1870. 
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The want of forest handbooks led to the preparation of three 
works, namely the “ Flora Sylvatiea ” of Madras, by Iiieut.-Oolonel 
Beddome, Head of the Forest Department in that Presideney, which 
was commenced in 1868 and completed in 1873;' the “Forest Flora 
of British Burma,” by Sulpiz Kurz, Curator of the Herbarium at Cal- 
cutta ; and the “ Forest Flora of North-West and Central India,” com- 
menced by the late Dr. J. Lindsay Stewart, and completed in 1874 
by Dr. Brandis.® The three works comprise most of the trees a descrip- 
tion of which is needful to foresters in British India. In 1873 Dr. 
Brandis wrote an article on the distribution of forest in India, for 
the “ Geographical Magazine,” which was illustrated by a tinted 
map showing the amount of rainfall in the different regions.® Since 
July 1876 the “ Indian Forester,” a quarterly magazine of forestry 
edited by Dr. Schlich, Conservator of Bengal forests, has been 
published at Calcutta.' It contains many valuable articles on 
forestry, several of which are also interesting to the physical 
geographer. 

On the Western Ghhts, owing to the introduction of coffee 
cultivati' tn, many thousands of acres have been cleared of forest, 
and it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of ascertaining 
the nature of the changes caused by these clearings, and the 


“ Useful Plants of India,” by Major Hebcr Drury. (Madras, 1858.) 

A new work, bused on the same plan, was published at the Travancor Sircar Press 
in 18(>4. “ Hand-book of the Indian Flora, being a guide to all the flowering plants 

hitherto described as indigenous to the continent of India,” by Li cut. -Colonel Hcber 
Drury. 3 vols. A second edition entitled “ The Useful Plants of India, with notices 
of their chief value in commerce, medicine, and the arts,” by Colonel lleber Drury, 
was published by .Messrs. Allen in 1873, pp. xvi. 512. 

“Index to the native and scientific names of Indian plants and products,” by Dr. 
Forbes Watson. (India Office, 1866.) 

“Timl)er Trees of India,” by George Bidic, M.B. (Madras, 1862.) 

“Timber Trees of Upper Assam ,” — Journal Ag, and Hori, Soeg, of India^ 
pt. ii., p. 6-10, 

1 “The Flom Sylvatiea for Southern India,” by Major R. H. Beddome, Conservator 
of Forests,” 3 vols. 4to. (Madras) . This work contains 325 })lates of trees with full 
descriptions, and a manual giving a systematic account of 76 natural orders. 

2 “The Forest Flora of North-West and Central India; a handbook of indigenous 
trees and shrubs of those countnes,” commenced by the late J. Lindsay Stewart, M.D., 
continued and completed by Dietrich Brandis, Phil. D. (Allen, 1874.) 

3 “Ocean Highways.” October 1873, p. 200. 

* “ The Indian Forester,” a quarterly magasine of forestiy, edited by W. Schlich, 
Ph. D. Conservator of Forests, Bengal. Vol. 1. (July 1875 to April 1876), Vol. II. 
(July 1876 to April 1877), and Pai-ts 1, 2, and 3 of Vol. HI. (Calcutta Central Press 
Company 1876, 1877.) 
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liest means of obviating the evils that may arise from them ; for 
on the water supply from the gh^bts depends the irrigation of a 
large part of the peninsula. Among other measures, I believe 
and trust that the chinchona plantations, formed within the last 
sixteen years on most of the mountains of India, will be ns useful 
as the trees they have supplanted, in preventing evaporation, 
regulating drainage, and receiving the moistm’O which is’ wrung 
out of the passing clouds.^ 

The nature of the soil is another cause which produces modili- 
(sations in climate, owing to greater or less power of radiating heat. 
Sandy soils become rapidly and intensely hot, and when the rays of 
the sun are withdrawn they readily radiate to the atmosphere the 
heat they have acquired. Clayey soils, on the other hand, become 
slowly heated, and as slowly part with heat. Swampy ground chills 
the air i thus, if marshes are drained or forests cleared, the tempe- 
lature is raised. 

The changes that take place along the coasts, and are still in 
progress, have only been partially investigated. For tliis purpose 
the examination of charts of the same places, made at different 
periods, is very important. At Cochin, for instance, round the 
Vaipin point, the action of the S.W. monsoon and of tin* back-water 
produces incessant change.^ Such phenomena as the Alepy mud- 
bank, and others connected with the relations between the Malabar 
back-waters and the ocenn, require further study and examination;* 
as do also the bores in the Gulf of Cambay, and at the mouth of 
the Salwdn, and other tidal phenomena, the changes at the mouths 
of rivers, and the so-called “ swatches of no ground ” off the mouths 
of the Indus and Ganges. A complete and thorough investigation 
of the evidence of upheaval and depression round the sea shores of 
India, is also a desideratum. Indeed “ the physical geography of the 
Indian Seas ” is a valuable and important volume which has yet to 
be written. 

In September 1870, Mr. Robertson, C.E., was appointed to pro- 
secute inquiries with a view to the improvement of some of the 

1 “ On the effects of the destruction of forests in the Western Ghauts of ln<iiii, on the 
water supply,’* by C. R. Markham, “11. G. S. Journal,” xxxvi., p. 180 (1866) ; see alwo 
Chinchona Blue Books, presented to Parliament, passim* 

a See Kennedy’s ReiJort, Oct. 9th, 1862. 

* See on this subject, “ On the Inland Navigation of Travancorc ; an acco tnt of the 
Alepy mud-bank and the Wurkallay Barrier,” by C. R* Markham, “R. G. S. Journal,” 
xacxvL, p* 196 (1856). 
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harbours ou the coast of Indio, and he published a report in 1871,^ 
urhich gires detailed descriptions of the anchorages at Men, 
Mangalur, Oananor, Calicut, Cochin, Narakal, Alepy, jPaumboo^ 
Tutikorin, Kegapatam, Madras, Blackwood’s Harbour, and Cocanada, 
with suggestions for the improvement of some of them. His 
marks ou the encroachments of the sea at Cochin, on the alteration 
in the Gurpur Gap at Mangalur, ‘ on the changes at Negapatam, and 
on the siltings at Cocanada, place the necessity for periodical 
surveys in a very strong light. 

An attempt has been made in this section to give a general idea 
of the points of chief interest that have been discussed by physical 
geographers in connexion with India ; with references to their 
writings. It is of course only possible to furnish a cursory view of 
so vast a subject, within such narrow limits. A great mass of 
accurate and well digested observation has been accumulated, to all 
of which it has not been possible to refer ; but very rich veins of 
good metal will reward the explorer who searches among the selec- 
tions from Government Records, the volumes of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and those of other societies established in India. There 
is ample material already garnered to enable a physical geographer 
to follow up and form generalizations on any branch of his science, 
while fresh stores are constantly being collected by the Topogra- 
phical and Geological Surveyors and by other observers. Surveyors 
are expected to send in a full account of the geographical features 
of the districts under survey, with notes on their aspect, climate, 
superficial configuration, forests, rivers, soils, and productions.® 

Mr. Henry F. Blanford, in 1874, published at Calcutta a text 
book on the rudiments of physical geography for the use of schools 
in India, with a sketch of the structure and climate of India.* Its 
preparation was suggested by the senior Board of Examiners in Arts 
of the Calcutta University, who felt that elementary text books 
treating of natural sciences for use in India, should deal niore 

1 “ Report to tho Government of India on Indian Harbours,” by Greorge Robertson. 
(Edinburgh, 1871.) 

* See also, on this subject, an article on “ The Extension of the Malabar Co^” by 

E. W. Pringle, with a map, in the number of tho Geographical MagaEiae”‘fi>r 
September 1877, p. 230. ' : , . ' 

* “Manual of Surveying for India,” p. 684. • 

* " The Rndiments of Physical Geography for the use of Indian schools, tegethw with 
“ a sketch of the physical structure and climate of India, and a glossary of the te(^i^ 
“ cal terms employed,” by Henry F. Blanford, F.G.S. (Calcutta 1874), 8 to., pp. i69j 
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ds{»eoiaily with objects familiar and interesting to the Indian learners. 
The illustrations in Mr. Blanford’s little work are, therefore, taken 
as much as possible from Indian localities, and the three last chap- 
ters are entirely devoted to the geology and climate of India : 
forming the only popular description that has yet been offered of 
these interesting subjects. Mr. Blanford, who was formerly on the 
geological survey, and is now Director General of the Meteorological 
Department, is specially qualified to prepare such a text book, and 
the results of his labours are so excellent that it is much to be 
desired that they should be republished in England. 

Eew attempts have hitherto been made to produce really good 
maps to illustrate the physical geography and statistics of India. 
In 1833 Mr. Walker brought out a set of maps to show the Euro- 
pean connexion with India ; but these are merely skeleton maps, 
giving the political boundaries, and those for military, revenue, and 
judicial purposes. A second edition, with five additional maps, 
was published in about 1848. 

The best series of illustrative maps is that prepared by Mr. Edward 
A. Prinsep, the settlement ofiicer in the Scalkot district of the 
Punjab. Their design is admirable, and they display both taste 
and skill in their execution. They are invaluable, as far as they 
go, and it is much to be desired that similar maps should be pre- 
pared in other parts of India. These are confined to the Sealkot 
district, and the series of sixteen shows at a glance the details of 
every branch of information required by a revenue officer, and 
much that is most useful to a general inquirer.^ Mr. Prinsep also 
made a map of the Amritsur Division of the Punjab, showing tho 
general features of the hills and plains, rivers and canals, the 
roads, and limits of fiscal and civil divisions. There are also lines 
showing the zones of rainfall, and the depth of wells throughout 
the division.* 


1 L “Report on the revised fiscal settlement of Sealkote district in Amritsur 
division,** effected by E, A, Prinsep.. (Lahore, J865.) 

IL “ Statistical account of thri Sealkote district,.** geographically sketched by E. A. 
Prinsep, settlement ofiicer, 1 855-60. The maps show the agricultural tribes arranged 
according to occupancy of land; political aifd fiscal divisions ;* rent-free aspe ct of the 
district ; physical features and zones of fertility ; productive power as infi lenced by 
rain of aided by irrigation ; different kinds of soils ; acres Tinder difierem kinds of 
produce; police divisions, and haunts of criminal races; roads and- lines -f traffic; 
statistical aspect of area, agriculture, and population ; and prevailing tci Ures and 
inodes of assessment. The maps were Kthographed at the Suiweyor Generars Office 
at Calcutta* 

* Scale *4 inches to the mile. Lithographed by Walker in 1863. 
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. In 1870 Mr. Prinsep published a very interesting series of maps 
of the Punjab, showing the State eanals acting on improvable waste 
lands, the depth of wells, the rainfall and zones of drought, and the 
parts of the country already irrigated.^ 

A series of skeleton maps of the Central Provinces has been liriio- 
graphed to accompany the Administration Reports, showing, very 
roughly, the lines of railways, mineral resources, and positions of 
forests. Tliey are quite of a different character from Mr. Prinsep’s 
maps, both as regards design and execution ; yet they are welcome 
as showing the interest that is taken in these matters. 

A plan was formed, in the Geographical Department of the 
India Office, for gradually securing the cartographic illustration of 
various subjects relating to Indian administration, and a commence- 
ment was made in the “ Moral and Material Progress Reports ” 
of 1873 and 1874, the latter containing sixteen such maps. But 
after 1874 these arrangements were discountenanced and the work 
was stopped. Yet I trust that we may look forward, hereafter, to 
seeing general maps of India, as well as those of particular districts, 
with strictly accurate outlines, prepared for the purpose of illus- 
trating various branches of physical geography, forest tracts, areas 
of cultivation, irrigation works, systems of communication, popula- 
tion, and other features which compose a physical atlas ; as well as 
vital and administrative statistics, and revenue details. 


' At tbc end of his “How to make State Canals without Iwrrowing,” being a few 
Buggestions by Edward A. riinsei>, Sottleiiient Commissioner, runjab. (Lahore 
1870 .) ’ 
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THE STATISTICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


The Statistical Survey of India, organised from the first and 
conducted throughout by Dr. W. W. Hunter, Director General of 
Statistics, has now been in progress upwards of seven years, and the 
statistical accounts of the different presidencies and provinces had 
so far approached completion as to enable the “ Imperial Gazetteer ” 
of India to be commenced in the first half of 1877. Dr. Hunter has 
prepared an interesting report^ on the subject, which deserves a 
somewhat extended notice. 

The organisation of a Statistical Survey of India was sanctioned 
by Lord Mayo in 1869 ; but during the preceding century thein 
had been numerous efforts towards the same object, and the results 
of these different surveys formed a vast storehouse of unpublished 
information scattered over different provinces. In Bengal the first 
attempt of this sort, dated from 1769, or precisely one century before 
Dr. Hunter’s investigations commenced. For Jdadras a magnificent 
series of 200 manuscript folios, known as the Orme Collection, was 
compiled between 1710 and 1770, and, with the exception of 
portions utilized in Orme’s two printed volumes, remains inedited 
to this day. The Bombay Government created a distinct department, 
and Colonel Sykes, as Statistical Reporter, drew up a mass of 
papers, which, with previous documents, furnish a continuous 
picture of that j)residcncy since the establishment of British rule. 
In the case of minor provinces like Mysor, Travaneor, and 
Cochin, the investigations had been even more carefully carried 
out. In fact each conspicuous period of administrative improve- 
ment or reform has left behind it the traces of a fresh inquiry into 
the state of the coimtry. 

For instance, in 1769, when English, officers wene first appointed 
to the Bengal districts, the President in Council issued an ela!)orate 
circular, calling for information respecting the political, ediical, 
and social history of the province, after which an investigation of 


1 Qainqnenuial Report on the Statistical Survey of India. By W. W. Hunter, 
LL.D., of the Bengal Civil Service, Director General of StalasticB to the Gov« niraeut 
of India, 1876. 
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the land tenures was to follow, together with a list of the product® 
of the country, an account of its comtueroial capabilities, and a 
report on the means of deyeloping its internal resources. The 
administration of Warren Hastings, which followed, jWas charac- 
terised by great activity. Surveys were made in every part of the 
dominions, and isolated documents of great value were left behind. 
The next conspicuous period of inquiry was during the years 
which preceded the permanent settlement of 1793, and the con- 
solidation of the company’s rules of business into the Cornwallis 
Code. Unfortunately, these and the preceding researches remain 
inedited and unprinted. 

The modifications which the Cornwallis Code shortly required, 
and the revenue settlement of the North-West Provinces during the 
early years of the present century, again forced on the Court of 
Directors the necessity of a comprehensive investigation, and the 
instructions drawn up by the Government of India on receipt of 
the Court’s despatch show that the plan was well conceived. An 
account of each district was to be first prepared, with a notice of its 
topography, history, and climate. The condition of the people was 
next considered, the natural productions of the coimtry — ^animal, 
vegetable, and mineral — the modes of tillage, implements of 
husbandry, breeds of cattle, and safeguards against floods. The 
size of the farms, the rates of wages, and, above all, the land 
tenures are selected for review, and the list concludes with the arts, 
manufactures, and commerce of Bengal. No attempt was made to 
cramp or confine the operations within a specified time, and a 
man of learning and ability was selected for the work. Yet the 
net result was that, after seven years, 30,000/. are said to have 
been spent, only a fragment of a single province had been surveyed, 
and not one page had been printed. The records of this suivey 
form a series of 28 volumes, containing at least 10,000 pages of 
MS., which, with the exception of Martin’s rechmffSe, fomaihOd 
unutilised until 1872. 

During the next lO years the work in Bengal seems to' have been 
taken up at intervals by individual investigators, such as district’ 
officers. The only organised attempt during this period was made 
between 1836 and 18^40 by the Medical Department, 21 separate 
branches of inquiry being laid down. Several of the papers thus 
obtained, such as Dr. Taylor’s Dacca and Dr. John McOosh’s . 
Assam, were for many years the standard authorities on the districts 
of which they treat. This period of isolated efforts may be fitly con- 
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claded by the reports of sereral district officers in Eastern Benj^al, 
wMoh were embodied, in 1868, into a volume, entitled “ Principal 
Heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division.” 

In the meantime, the Court of Directors having faUod to obtain 
from their Indian servants any comprehensive account of the terri- 
tories under their care, had set on foot a distinct series of efforts 
of their own. They liberally encouraged works bearing on the 
subject, and as far 'back as 1828 a fair compilation, under the name 
of the “ East India Gazetteer,” in two volumes, by Walter Hamilton, 
had reached a second edition. Ton works of this class in all were 
examined by Dr. Hunter, comprising such works as “ Thornton’s 
G:izetteer,” “ Pharaoh’s Gazetteer of Southern India,” and “ Balfour’s 
OySlopsedia.” “ Thornton’s Gazetteer of the Territories under the 
Government of the East India Company and of the Native States 
on the Continent of India ” appeared in 1854; and though there 
arci many grave defects in it, which now render it untrustworthy and 
altogether inadequate, Dr. Hunter expresses his opinion that it has 
done more than any other work to impart to the English people a 
kpowledge of their Indian dominions, and that it has supplied the 
source from which successive compilers have drawn, sometimes with 
scanty acknowledgment, the materials for more modern encyelo- 
pmdias and gazetteers. 

But “Thornton’s Gazetteer” had one inherent and irremediable 
fault. It was not based on a systematic account of each of the geo- 
graphical or political divisions of India, compiled district by district, 
and, in the absence of systematic materials, the author had to 
depend upon the chance topography of tourists and historians. He 
brought great industry to bear on the subject, but the practical 
result is that while some petty hamlet, in which a traveller had 
halted a night, or any locality which formed the subject of official 
correspondence, stands out in bold relief, important features of 
. great districts are passed over without a word. The results being 
thus less satisfactory than had been hoped, interleaved copies of 
“ Thornton’s Gazetteer ” were circulated- in 1866 among the district 
officers, who were requested to supply all' omissions. It was soon 
perceived, however, that to conduct a proper revision involved a com- 
plete re-writing of the work, for since 1864 a new history has been 
enacted in India, a new political geography has been fqrmed, and 
a new system of government has been reared. ' Perceiving this, -the 
local administrations began to strike out new plans.for drawing up 
a statistical and geographical account of their territories. In Harch 
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1862 the Madras Government issued orders for a series of district 
manuals to be compiled by the local officers, which should exhibit 
that presidency in minute detail. Pive of these Madras manuals 
have already been published * for the districts of Madura, Vizaga- 
patum, BoUari, Cuddapa, and Nellor. Similar efforts were made in 
the Central Provinces and in Bengal, and in October 1867 the local 
governments were addressed with a view to the extension of the 
operations throughout India. It soon, however, became evident 
that as there was no uniform system, and no central supervision, the 
expenditure might eventually be considerable without the desired 
results being obtained, especially with regard to securing comparable 
statistics. The Council of the Asiatic Society forcibly urged this 
view, wliich was concurred in by the Government of India ; apd 
Br. Hunter was accordingly directed to make arrangements for the 
systematic conduct of the futuic statistical operations, which were 
dosignt'd to extend over a territory of 1,656,836 square miles, 
inhabited by a population of 240 millions. 

The previous operations, from 1807 downwards, had endeavoured 
to attain jper a goal which could only be reached by many 

weary steps. Dr. Hunter’s system started by laying down, and 
circulating to all district officers, a carefully planned series of “ Heads 
of Information required for the Imperial Gazetteer,” thus ensuring 
a fair amount of uniformity of treatment and subject-matter. These 
materials have been gathered in, almost without cost, by enlisting 
the unpaid co-operation of district officers and heads of departments 
throughout India. By appointing a provincial editor in each of 
the presidencies and provinces, central control has been localised ; 
while as Director General, by means of regular tours. Dr. Hunter 
has been enabled to exercise inspection and secure steady progress 
and fairly uniform execution of the whole. 

By this means provision was made for the statistical survey 

' I. “ The Madnra Country.” A Manual compiled by order of the Madras Govern- 
ment, by .T. H. Nelson, M.A., M,C.S., in five parts. (Madras, 1868.) 

II. “ A Manual of the District of Vizagapatam in the Presidency of Madras,” com- 
piled and edited by D. F. Carmichael, M.C.S. (Madras, 1869.) Pp. 398, and map. 

. III. “ Manual of the Bcllaiy District,” compiled under the orders of Government, 
dated September 9th, 1869, Ko. 2646, by John Kelsall, M.C.S. (Madras, 1872.) 
Pp. 390, and map. 

rV. “A Manual of the District of Cuddapah in the Pi-esidency of Madras,” compiled 
and edited by J. D. B. Gribble, M.C.S. (Mmlras, 1875.) Pp.,369, and map. 

V. “ A Manual of the Nellore District in the Presidency of Madras,” compiled Mtd 
edited by John A. C. Boswell, M.C.S. (Madras, 1873.) Pp. 863, and map. 
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ofi the whole of British India, the Native States being alone ex- 
cited. The results are briefly as follows; As regards Bengal, 
wHch comprises 47 districts, the accounts of the whole 47 have l)een 
compiled, and were issued in twenty volumes during the year 1877. 
Of Assam, which now forms a chief commissionership consisting 
of 12 districts, the whole has also been compiled and will be issued 
in 1878. In these two provinces Dr. Hunter has himself* acted 
as provincial compiler. In the North-West Provinces Mr. E. J. 
Atkinson has acted as compiler. Here five volumes, comprising 
Ifi out of the 36 districts, have been printed, and the remainder 
are expected in 1879-80. Tlie Punjab comprises 32 districts, of the 
wliole of which the accounts have been printed. In Oudh the manu- 
script accounts of all the 12 districts have been completed, and the 
whole will probably bo published in 1878. The “ Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces ” was published in 1870, before the Census of 1872 
had taken place. The more accurate statistics supplied by this 
enumeration are being incorporated under Dr. Hunter’s eye. In 
Bombay, as in the North-West Provinces, the scale of th(! operations 
has been enlarged, so that the time of completion of the whole of 
the statistical accounts is a matter of some uncertainty. The “ Ga- 
zetteer of Sind,” by Mr. Hughes, was published in 1874,‘ comprising 
five out of the 24 districts of the Bombay Presidency. IM r. Campbell 
is provincial editor as regards the rest of Bombay, and has issued 
several district accounts. 

In Mysor and Coorg volumes comprising all the nine districts 
were issued before the end of 1876. 

The system adopted in Madras dates as far back as 1862. Hero 
each district is done separately, and there is no central officer or 
provisional editor appointed. The ju’cparation of the “District 
Manuals,” as they are termed, thus j)eocccds but slowly, only fivc^ 
out of the total 21 having been as yet published in the course of 
11 years. Of these the Vizagapatam Manual by the Hon. D. F. 
Carmichael, is pronounced by Dr. Hunter to be a model of admi- 
nistrative information and local research. But much ■ repetition 
is involved by the scheme of decentralisation thus adopted, and 
Dr. Hunter has found it necessary, to stipulate for the suj>ply of 
short digests or abstracts of the outstanding manuals, so as to 
enable him to proceed with the “ Imperial Gazetteer ” vithout 
interruption or delay. 


1 Sec note, page So6. 


See note on preoeding page. 
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In British Burinah the operations ai« somewhat of a tentative 
character, as many years must elapse before the information here 
permits of the elaborate completeness of the statical accounts of 
the older British provinces. But the volumes embracing the whole 
of the 16 districts are expected in 1878-79, the MS. having been 
already completed. Mr. La Touche completed a statistical account of 
AJmir and Mhairwara in 1874. 

Thus of the 233 districts of British India with which the opera- 
tions deal, the statistical accounts of 200 have been already com- 
piled, while out of the 12 provinces into which British India is 
divided, the work in 10 is either completed or so far advanced as to 
hold out a fair prospect of completion within two years. 

No provision was made for the survey of Native States, but as they 
must be dealt with in the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India,” Dr. Hunter 
has taken measures for obtaining accounts of them. Those under 
the local governments, such as the groups of Native States under 
the Bengal, North-West Provinces, Punjab, Madras, and (more espe- 
.cially) the Bombay Governments, are now in active preparation. 
Those \inder the Foreign Office are more difficult of access, but for 
these Dr. Hunter purposes to base Ms accounts on the forthcoming 
edition of Aitchison’s ** Treaties and Engagements,” as amplified and 
revised in the Calcutta Foreign Office. Special narratives have 
already been prepared for the Rajputana States. A collection of 
administrative reports by the political officers will also be placed at 
Dr. Hunter’s disposal, and these, combined witli other papers com- 
piled by his deputy in the Foreign Office, will enable him to give 
a far more complete account of the Native States of India than 
has hitherto been attempted. As regards the French and Portu- 
guese possessions, important materials have been discovered by Dr. 
Himter in the course of his visits to Goa and Pondicherry, and 
recent statistics will be derived from the Arnmaires and official 
publications of their respective governments. 

The condensation of all these provincial accounts into the “ Impe- 
rial Gazetteer of India ” commenced in the spring of 1877- This 
work will be designed primarily for the use of the controlling body 
in England ; in the second place, for the use of Indian officials ; and 
thirdly, for the public at large. The general plan will be that of 
alphabetical arrangement of [articles varying from a few, lines to. 
about twenty pages in length. The period of time which the pre- 
paration of this important work will ocenpy will probably be four* 
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jl^sfrom 1877. Owing to the great expense of literary compilation 
in India as much as possible of the work will be done by assistants 
working under Dr. Hunter’s supervision in England. The cost is 
^imated at an aggregate of 12,000?. as against 30,000?., v hich 
would have been the cost in India. 

The “Imperial Gazetteer of India ” will represent a series of local 
inquiries and comparative statistics spread over an area hul little 
loss than that of all Europe excepting Russia. It forms the neces- 
sary complement of the great Indian surveys, trigonometrical and 
topographical, which have been in operation for nearly a hundred 
years. 

The great difference between it and “ Thornton’s Gazetteer ” (the 
only work in any way comparable with it) has been indicated above ; 
and the elaboration and care bestowed on the preparatory arrange- 
ments, as well as the abilities and experience of the editor, afford a 
guarantee that the execution of the work will be commensurate with 
its importance. The Government has published in the “ Gazette” its 
high approbation of the large sections of the Statistical Account 
already issued by Dr. Hunter. 


( 384 ) 


XXI. 

ORTHOGRAPHY OP INDIAN PROPER NAMES. 

A UNiTOEM system of. speUing native names formed one of the 
essential preliminaries of the “Imperial Gazetteer,” and has at 
last been authoritatively adopted by the Government of India. Thus 
a serious official attempt is to be made to finish the great battle of 
Indian orthography, which has now been raging for upwards of a 
hundred years. 

There are two systems of exhibiting Asiatic words in our own 
letters, “ founded,” as Sir William Jones said, “ on nearly opposite 
“ prin(nj)les, but each of them with advantages. The first proposes 
“ to rt'gard chiefly the pronunciation of the words intended to be 
“ expn^ssed, the second consists in scrupulously rendering letter for 
“ letter, without any particular care to preserve the pronunciation.” 
In after years the second has received the title of the “ scientific 
syafew,” and the first that of the phonetic system.'* Each has 
had a succession of able and persistent advocates, and during the 
century that the battle has raged, there has existed a complete state 
of anarchy as regards the spelling of Indian names, the confusion 
and absurdities of which have every year become more intolerably 
inconvenient. 

In the first years of English occupation of India, proper names 
were written donm by car, without any attempt at correctness ; and 
according to the fancy of each writer. Thus we have “ Sir Roger 
Dowler ” for SirAju’d-daulah, “ Crotchy ” for Karachi, and “ Isle 
of bats ” for Allahabad. Por the word Khdn, the historian Orme 
has Cawn, while Dow adopts Chan. But the greatest variety of 
these barbarisms will be found in the speeches of Burke, a very 
fitting casket for such gems.^ 


1 Incorrect spelling is somotirnes the cause of very serious errors. A striking 
instance is mentioned by Mr. Enstwick. The popular form of spelling Cawnpore led 
to the notion that it was a town founded by some Muhammadan Xh&n or Cawn. 
Hence it was supposed to be a place of no antiquity, and accordingly Thornton, in his 
** Gasetteer/* says that it is quite modem. But the correct spelling is said to be 
K&nhpur, the city of Rank or Krishna, and it is a place of primeval antiquity, — 
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. ,j 53ti© first advocate of any system at all was Major Davy, an officer 
wJio studied Persian in India just a century ago. He prided himself 
on Ms pronunciation, and was a strong supporter of the phonetic 
Major Davy instructed Professor WMte, the editor of the 
"Institutes of Timour,” to use his plan of exMbiting the prontm- 
ciation of the Persian language in our characters ; and the plan 
is retained, with minute care, throughout the work, wMch was 
published in 1784. 

But Major Davy had a contemporary who advocated the edentiJU: 
ay stem, and was the first to give the Nagari and Bengali alphabets 
accurately in English characters. This was Mr. Halhed, whose 
method is given in the preface to his code of Hindu law, compiled 
under the orders of Warren Hastings in 1776. Mr. Halhed made 
no distinction between the hard and soft d, dh, t, and th ; but every 
vowel in his system had its long or short mark above it. 

Sir William Jones, not satisfied with the system of Mr. Halhed, 
devised the alphabet which bears his name,^ He gives an analysis 
of each Nagari letter separately ; and provides for all the sounds 
used in Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and Hindu. He discarded the 
phonetic ayatem, by which the pronunciation of Asiatic names was 
to be showm by English letters ; because there are no consistent 
rules of orthography in English, and every vowel may be used to 
articulate one and the same sound. Sir William gives the following 
sentence, as an example, — " A mother birdjluttera over her young — 
in which every vowel and the diphthong ou have the sound of w in 
hut. He, therefore, used the Roman or Italian sounds of vowels. 
This great scholar thus identified himself with the acientific, which 
is hence also called the Joneaian ayatem. It was scrupulously 
adhered to by Colebrooke and Wilkins. It prevails in the “ Asiatic 
Researches,” in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” and 
in that of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and it was adopted by Rottler 
in Ms Tamil dictionary, by Campbell in Ms dictionary of Tclugu, 
and by Shakespear in his Hindustani dictionary. 


Hunter, however, adopted Khanpur as the correct form, to be spelt Cawnpur. He 
observes that Hindu Pandits give it Kankpur, while Muhammadan Maulavis return it 
as Khanpur, and that local usage inclines to the latter form. 

1 “A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatic words in Boman Letters,” by the 
President, 1788. In the “Besearches of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. i. ' Also 
in the collected works of ^r William Jones, L, p. 176. 

( 18441 .) Bb 
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Dr. John Borthwick Gilchrist soon afterwards became the 
adTOcate and supporter of the phonetic system but the difference 
between his scheme, and that of Sir William Jones, lies entirely in 
the Towels. In the Jonesian system aU distinct rowel sounds are 
represented by the same letters, and differences of length are shown 
by accents ; while in the Gilchristian system one rowel Soupd, rary- 
ing only in the accident of quantity, is represented by two distinct 
letters. The plan of Gilchrist became the more popular of the two. 
He used the short «, instead of a, for the silent unexpressed inherent 
letter of the languages of India ; and substituted oo for the « of 
Jones. He also discarded the au of Jones (for ow in how) and 
substituted on in its place. Dr. Gilchrist clearly states that his 
method of rendering Asiatic words is studiously founded on the 
orthoepy rather than on the orthography of their respectire characters 
and languages; and he urges that, as the work is designed for 
British subjects only, there is no necessity for attending to general 
or continental pronunciation.^ 

Thus the names of Jones and Gilchrist became the watchwords of 
orthography and orthoepy, of the scientific and phonetic systems ; 
and their disciples continued to argue, while absolute confusion and 
anarchy prerailed in the spelling of the general public. Por 30 years 
they had a fair field and no favour ; but, except among the learned, 
there was a decided leaning from the first in favour of Gilchrist’s 


* ^ A Grammar of the Hindoostaiiee Language, or part i. of vol. i. of a System of 
Hindoostauee Philology,” by John Gilchrist. (Calcutta, 1796.) 

Hindoostauee Philology, comprising a Dictionary, English and Hindoostanee, with 
a grammatical introduction,” by John Borthwick Gilchrist, LL.D,, Hindoostanee 
Professor in the College of Fort William. (Loudon, 1810. Again 1835.) 


’ Hdhed. 

Jones and Wilson. 

Gilchrist. 

English equivalents. 


a 

u 

As (2 in abovcy or u in up, fun. 


i 

i 

As i in hill^ in, bit. 

ee 

\ 

1 

ee 

As i in police, or ee in heeL 

5o 

u 

00 

As u in push, or 00 in wool. 

do 

d 

00 

As u in rule, or oo in cool. 

ai 

ai 

ui 

As ai in aisle, or ui in guide. 

Ott 

au 


As ow in owl. 

0 

0 

0 

As 0 in note, pole. 


k 


As a in art,faJther, tarian. 


e 

a ' 

As e in thercy a in mate. 
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system. At last, in 1820, the Government ordered an accurate 
record to be made in English, of the land tenures, and uniformity 
became an important object. Dr. Gilchrist’s scheme, in a simplified 
form, was then adopted, and the same system was used for maps 
and revenue survey records. The Eecord Committees succeeded 
in .entirely reforming the orthography of names of places on this 
system,^ and it continued to be that of all official correspondence 
for many years while the Asiatic Society and scholars were 
faithful to Sir William Jones. 

This was only a lull. The battle began to rage again, in 1834, 
with renewed fury. Mr. Thompson, a missionary at Delhi, had 
writhm an English and Urdi dictionary in Roman characters, which 
■Dr. Yates, another missionary, recommended to the Calcutta School 
Book Society. Mr. Prinsep protested against the innovation ; while 
Dr. Duff, a missionary, declared for the Roman alphabet. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, then a young civilian, vehemently supported 
the publication of vernacular books in the Roman character, and on 
the scientific system. He allied himself with four missionaries. 
Duff,® Yates, Pearce, and Thomas, for the purpose of printing 
and circulating such books, and 67 had been published by the end 
of 1836.^ 

Meanwhile a sharp controversy was carried on between Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who upheld the scientific or Jonesian system, and Mr. 
Henry T. Prinsep, who maintained the superiority of the phonetic 
system of Dr. Gilchrist. Mr. Prinsep said that the system of Sir 
William Jones was a style of writing to be reverenced and respected, 
but not imitated, and that it should be reserved for recondite science.® 
Mr. Trevelyan replied that the phonetic system of Dr. Gilchrist was 
not a system of orthography, hut of kakography, or of confusion, 
mystification, and absurdity. While such was, ho maintained, the 


1 Reports of Record Committee, Aug. 6th, 1820, and May I2tli, 1821. 

* Mr. H. Thoby Prinsep’s Minute, June 1834. 

« «Dr. Duffs Modification of the Jonesian system, as" finally approved by the Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta Bible Society, with an alphabet,” is.given -by Colonel XhuilliiT 
in his Manual of Surveying for India,"’ (^third edition) p. 405 (note). 

^ ‘^Original Papers illustrating the History of the Application of the Roman 
Alphabet to the Languages of India,” edited by Monier Williams. (London, 185i», 
8va, pp. 276.) 

^ See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” iii., p. 281. On the Adaptation 
of the Roman Alphabet to the orthography of Oriental Languages;” by,H. T. P. 

Bb 2 
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plan of Gilcluist, the system of Sir William Jones, after hat^ 
completely stood the test of learned criticism,' after having gone 
through a probationary period of sixty years, and approved itself to 
the great body of scientific men throughout the world, was at last 
claimed for general use. It was true, as Mr. Prinsep had urged, that 
it had long remained unused except by scholars. But that waanb 
reason why it should continue to be so. “ The jewel,” he dedaredj 
“ must no longer remain shut up in a casket, but must be brought 
“ forth to shine in the face of day. The money must no longer 
“ remain hoarded in the treasury, but must now pass into Circu- 
“ lation.”^ 

Mr. Trevelyan returned to England in 1838, and published hie 
work on the education of the people of India;® but his missionary 
allies continued their labours, and in 1857 Mr. Mather reported 
that the Roman character, with the Jonesian system, was universally 
used by the missionaries in the Upper Provinces. 

In 1846 Mr. Crow, a deputy collector, published an ingenious 
treatise on tiie best mode of writing oriental words, in which he 
advocated th(3 scientific system. But in the same year Sir Henry 
Elliot published a work in which he “ conformed to the system of 
“ Gilchrist, or rather to that modification of it in use m our 
“ Revenue Survey, which certainly has the merit of enabling -an 
“ Englisliman to pronounce a word in such a manner as to make 
“ it easily comprehended by the natives of Hindoostan; while Sir 
“ William Jones’ system is better suited to the learned.”* Moles- 
worth also adopted the system of Dr. Gilchrist in his Marathi 
dictionary. 

In the directions for revenue officers in the North-West Pro- 
vinces,^ they arc instructed to convert Urdi and Hindu words 
into English according to an alphabet which is given in the 
Appendix. This alphabet has the double oo and ee, and the 
U for the Jonesian A. It is, therefore, on the Gilchristian systei^, 
and is the same scheme as that adopted by the Record Committee 
in 1820. It is recommended as “that which an EngliahTw an 
“ would naturally adopt, without aiming at great refihbinent or 
“ accuracy.” 

^ August 27th, 1834. * Longman, 1838. . ,,, 

• “ Supplement to the Glossary of Indian Terms,” by H. M. 

Board of Eevenue, Feb. 1844. (Agra, 1845.) 

* Published at Agra in 1849, para. 7. of see. ii., p. 28, and App. Na 1., p. 89. 
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lii iSSl Colonel Thuillier published his Manual of Burveymg 
far India f in which he devoted a section to the question of ortho- 
graphy,^ observing that surveyors of all persons must be most 
interested and concerned in such a question. The rules he laid 
down were that all vowels were to have the Italian sound, no others 
beio^ used ; all consonants to have the ordinary English sound, the 
0 being excluded and K or S always substituted ; the reduplication 
of consemants to be dispensed with as much as possible ; super- 
fluous letters of all kinds to be dropped; and old established 
orthography of historical places not to be interfered with. But he 
allowt'd the double oo to stand for u, and the ee for i, as a com- 
promise which would enable the generality of people to attain a 
better pronunciation. In his third edition of 1875 ho of course 
adopted the ofl0.cial system of Dr. Hunter.® 

Thus the phonetic system of Dr. Gilchrist was the one that was 
ofidcially adopted in the Revenue and Survey .Departments of the 
Bengal Presidency from 1820, certainly until 1861 ; and, indeed, it 
appears to be the system which enjoyed official sanction up to the 
issue of the Government resolution of 1870. The new system will, 
therefore, be opposed to that used in all the oflicial despatches and 
records during a long course of years, which will be one source of 
inconvenience. 

When Professor H. H. Wilson published his “ Glossary of Indian 
Terms,” he adopted the scientific system of Sir William Jones 
throughout, discussing the whole question in his preface ; and he 
gives equivalents in Roman characters for every letter in nine 
alphabets used in India. But a key is provided at the end of the 
book, in which the popular spelling is given, with a reference to 
the equivalent scientific form in the body of the work.® 

These controversies prevented any uniform system of spelling 
from being introduced, and there was such hopeless confusion on 
the subject, that Mr. Thornton when he compiled the “ Gazetteer of 
India,” gave it up in despair. Ho simply inserted the names as ho 
happened to find them spelt in oflSicial documents.^ Thus Amritsur 
and Ambdla are the one in the first, the other in the fourth volumi ,® 


1 Pago 628. 

* Pag® 404 edition). Dr. Hunter’s rule^ are given in the Appendix,. p. cxcii. 
9 “ Glossarv of Indian Terms,” compiled by H. H. Wilson ^London, 1855), 

.9 I’homton’s “Gazetteer,” Preface, p. iv. (1854). 

9 The one “Umballa,” the other “Amritsir.” ■ 
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though their initial letters are identical in the vernacular (the a of 
Jones and u of Gilchrist). A town and district having the same 
name are spelt quite differently. The word faih is spelt in eleven 
different ways, all wrong. Since the publication of this gazetteer 
the confusion has become worse and worse. Such uniformity as 
may have been secured by the Record Committees fifty years ago, 
when the phonetic system was in the ascendant, has long since 
disappeared; and has given place to the most perplexing and 
deplorable anarchy, than which any system would be preferable. 

In 1868 the controversy broke out afresh, and was carried on 
with some spirit in the “ Times ” and other English newspapers, with 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, under the signature of Indophilus, and Mr. 
Monier Williams on one side, and Professor Garrett on the other. 
Sir Charles went out as Governor of Madras in the same year, and 
used his utmost influence to introduce the scientific system there in 
all ofScial correspondence, but without any effect. That system 
also found an advocate in Mr. Eastwick, who edited Murray’s 
Handbooks for India in 1869 ; and Keith Johnston adopted it for 
the maps of India in bis atlas published in 1861. It was also 
adopted by Mr. Thomas in his system of transliteration and 
application of diacritic marks to English type in the “ History 
of India by its own Historians ; and it is explained in a pamphlet 
issued by the Philological Committee of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. It also forms the basis of the rules issued by Colonel 
Walker for the guidance of officers of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, in spelling names of places.* The Syndicate of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, in 1869, published a key to Professor H. H. 
Wilson’s system of transliteration as modified by that body.® In 
this pamphlet it is observed that a general disregard of all fixed 
rules of spelling prevails ; and it is hoped that the adoption of a fiixed 
system by the Calcutta University and the Education Department 
in Bengal will have the effect of gradually securing a general 
uniformity of spelling throughout the country in public documents 
and in literary productions. This key gives a complete and an 
optional form of Roman equivalents to be used for the letters of tiie 


1 See pege 342. > Debra, Jam. 27th, 1865, Dept. Order, No. 88. 

* " A to Professor H. H. Wilson’s system of transliteration as modified by the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University, and ordered to be adopted in Uoiveru^ pro- 
ceedings and records.” Calcutta, 1869. Pp. 71. 
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^anai^rit, Bengali, and Arabic alphabets. Every Indian letter must, 
in accordance with the rule of Sir William Jones, be represented 
by its fixed Homan equivalent. The vowels are to have powers as 
in Italian, but not as in English ; diacritical marks attached to 
consonants may at option be omitted in writing proper names; 
but accents on long vowels must invariably be inserted. 

The best system for the transliteration of Arabic and Persian 
names has also been much discussed. The following is a statement 
of the system adopted by the Rev. Dr. George P. Badger, D.C.L., 
one of the most accomplished of our Arabic scholars. He says : — 

“ My main object has been to convey the correct sound, and, as 
far as may be, to preserve the etymology of Arabic words, without 
resorting to unfamiliar expedients, suoli as the use of arbitrary 
diacritical points. 

“ Nobody can be more aware than I am that neither of these ends 
can be perfectly attained without the aid of devices of some kind 
to indicate the sound of those Arabic letters which are foreign to 
our language. But bearing in mind that persons unacquainted 
with Arabic would undoubtedly fail to pronounce such words 
correctly even with that help, I have eschewed resorting to it, 
resting satisfied at present with giving, through Roman letters, the 
nearest approach to the right sound practically attainable by the 
generality of English readers. 

“ I represent both the ^ and I — two radically different letters, the 
first a deep pectoral, and the second a slight aspirate — ^by our h. 
Whenever the latter occurs as the feminine termination of a word, 
and preceded by the vowel a, as in Mekkah Jezirah, the h is nearly 
mute, as in our heir, hour, a sibilant, and a faucial, I repre- 
sent by « ; o aud k, the former our /, and the latter like the same 
letter as more emphatically enunciated by Irishmen, by t ; and j 
and if— the first a guttural and the second like our k — ^by that letter 
only. 

“The other Arabic letters, which have no equivalents in our 
language, are 3, k, g, and The sounds of ^ and yS are 
expressed nearly enough for all practical 'purposes by M and dh 
respectively. . j I write dz and t zh, by way of distin guishing them, 
and also for etymology’s sake, rather than because the expedients 
convey any very clear idea of the proper native sounds. Those 
who are puzzled by the. combinations may content themselves with 
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pronouncing both as z. In order, however, to prevent the inzki^ 
appearance of four consonants coming together in the transKt^tioh 
into EngKsb, whenever either of these four letters is double in the 
Arabic, I separate the combinations by a hyphen ; thus, fahh-hhdr, 
mdMhddh, hadz-dzdft nvmdzh-zhom. Fortunately, such words 
are of rare occurrence. 

“ I adopt the same expedient, with — adequately represented by 
th — when that letter is doubled ; thus, hash-shdshyfash-shdr. Also, 
when it occurs at the end of a syllable and is followed by h, as in 
Mdsh-had, which, otherwise, English readers might pronounce Ma- 
shad. And, again, when a syllable ends with h and the succeeding 
one begins with «, as in Ah-sd. 

“ The guttural ^ I express by gh, and the ^ with an apostrophe 
before the towels a, i, u, when they follow that letter in the 
Arabic, as 'Ahd, 'IrdTc, 'Ulamd, Sema'd, and after the vowels 
when it occurs at the end of a word or syllable, as rabia\ Bddha\ 
ez-Zaila'. 

“The remaining Arabic consonants correspond generally with 
those of the English alphabet. The sound of our e, as in cat, being 
supplied by my use of k, I only resort to it, conjoined with h, to 
express the Persian g, which is equivalent to our ch in Cha/rles. 

“ There are only three vowels in Arabic, in sound like a, i, u, in 
far, pit, lunar, respectively. The Arabic equivalent of a takes, in 
some positions, the sound of c in leg — a grammatical nicety seldom 
correctly observed ; and I should have preferred expressing the 
corresponding Arabic rowel sound always by a ; but the use of the 
e has so long prevailed, especially in writing the definite article el 
(properly, al), and such words as Ahnied and Jezirah (correctly, 
Ahmad, Jazlrah), that I have regrettingly retained it in such 
cases. For the same reason I liave retained the vowel o in napp es 
which have become familiar by long usage, such as ’Omar, ’Oin^, 
’Othmfin, which should severally begin with ’U. 

"To indicate the prolongation of a vowel, I place over it the 
familiar circumflex (*), as in Bukhdra, Tdrdn, Baghddd, in 
preference to the acute accent (') recently sanctioned by the 
Government of India, whereby the hitherto universal use of iJat 
accent by English lexicographers to denote where a syllable shoidd 
be accentuated is overlooked, and its utility lost. 1 retain it wi^ 
• that object, which is one of great importance in the pronunciation 
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of Bastem names. Thus, K^'ar, Mdskat, Ldhej, arc severally 
masked as requiring the accentual emphasis to be given to the first 
syllable. 

“ The Arabic diphthongs are ai, ei, an, in sound like ie in pie, 
ei in vem^ and cm in how. When doubled in the same word, I 
express the au by aww, as in Tawwdm. 

“ The Arabic suffix when used to denote an ordinary or gontilic 
adjective, I represent by y, which somewhat in the same way 
constitutes the formative of many of our English adjectives, as 
wmd>j from wi/nd, stormy from storm. I prefer this expedient to 
that which has recently been adopted, of expressing the suffix by a 
circumflexed i (as in Hindi), because that mark is generally used, 
as I use it, to denote a prolonged vowel, from which this adjective 
termination differs very essentially. The y in such cases should be 
pronounced with a ringing Italian i sound. 

“ I notice, lastly, that in addition to the; use made of the apostrophe, 
as stated above, I avail myself of it, as in English, to denote the 
elision of a letter, as in ^oon*t. Its utility is great in this respect, 
especially in transliterating compound Arab names, which generally 
require to be put into the construct case. Thus, 'Ahd-el- Majid, 
Ndsir-ed-Din, ' Ahd-er-Mahmdn, should bo wi’itten and pronounced 
*AhdU‘l-Majid, Ndsru-d-Hin, ’Abdu-'r-Italmdn, the apostrophe 
representing the elision of the e of the article, in its different forms 
here presented of el, ed, er, and the junction in one syllable of 
the u, the final vowel denoting the nominate of the nouns 'Ahd and 
Ndsir, with the I, or second letter of the article, which remains. 
But however correct and desirable this style may he, I do not’ 
advocate its adoption in names which have become familiar to the 
ordinary English reader under a different form. 

“ I wish it to be understood that my system is tentative only, and 
designed to facilitate the introduction of a perfect transliteration 
of Arabic into Homan characters, which shaff correctly represent 
not the sound only, but also the etymology of .the former language.” 

Mr. Thomas, for the “ International Numismata Orfentalia,” has 
adopted a system both for Arabic and Persian, and gives a table 
showing the systems of Sir William Jones (1828), Mirza Ibrahim 
(1841), Mr. E. Johnson (1862), and M. Chodzko (1862), ih thei^ 
Pmsian Grammars, Dr. Wright in his Arabic Grammar (1874), 
Dr. I’uOTst in his Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon (1867),‘Mr. Lane in 
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his Arabic Lexicon (1863-74), together with the Persian and Arahio 
methods adopted by himself for the “Numismata Orientalia.*’^ 

But the phonetic system, first advocated by Gilchrist, in spite of 
this great weight of authority against it, continued to have powerful 
supporters : chief among whom were Mr. Marshman,® and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. It was advocated by the latter very high authority 
on the ground that the English language possessed phonetic equiva- 


^ Conti*asted methods of transliteration variously advocated for Arabic and Porsian^ 
with the sj^tems finally adopted for the “ International Numismata Orientalia ” 
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* ** Observations on the establishment oi a uniform orthography of Indian hiunes 

and places*’’ (Louden 1870.) A pamphlet by J. C* Marshman, Esq* 
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IwatB for all sounds in Indian proper names. But, in the phonetic 
sjratem, the sound rather than the othography of the Indian languages 
must he followed. Colonel Meadows Taylor drew up and submitted 
to the Secretary of State a set of simple rules for the use of English 
equivalents for Indian phonetic sounds.^ 

The scientific system is essential to the scholar. The phonetic 
system is supposed to be better suited for the use of travellers, and 
of the general public. 

Mr. Barton deprecated the notion that the claim of linguistic 
science and the necessities of popular usage were so opposed to one 
anotlier as to be altogether irreconcilable. He, therefore, proposed 
that in a gazetteer or other similar work the scientific spelling 
should follow the popular one in each case in brackets. He thought 
that the requirements of popular utility might thus he reconciled 
with the claims of science.* 

The present action of the Government of India originated with a 
proposal which was made by the Bombay Geographical Society in 
1868, for the preparation of a vernacular and English index of 
Indian geographical names. On April 30th, 1868, the Government 
of India invited aid from the local governments in the preparation 
of such an index, and suggested the adoption of a uniforn system 
of transliteration, at the same time drawing attention to Professor 
Wilson’s modification of the system of Sir William Jones. Dr. 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D., of the Bengal Civil Service, was appointed 
to compile the Gazetteer of Bengal, and he was instructed to use his 
exertions to secure uniformity of spelling in the preparation of the 
other gazetteers throughout India, the system of Professor Wilson 
being again recommended as a model. Dr. Hunter submitted a 
plan, on November 6th, 1869, in which he recommended a com- 
promise. The " scientific system,” though admirably adapted for 
scholars, was allowed to be too elaborate for general use. The 
diacritical marks were omitted in Dr. Hunter’s plan, and a 
certain freedom was allowed in spelling names which were familiar 
to the public, or had become historical, in -an unscientific fonn. 
He divided such names into two classes/ Some, such .as Calcutta, 


^ With A letter dated Sept..26tli, 1870. He also discussed the question in the 
piebce to his “ Manual of Indian History.” 

> "Bemarks on the Orthography of Indian geographical Names, with especial 
reference to the proposed new Indian Gazetteer,” by the Rev. I'. Barton, M.A., late 
Principal ci the Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta, (Stanford, 1871.) 
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Bombay, Lueknow, were to have remained unaltei^'.: Others werfe 
to have been brought a little nearer to the pitch of seieflIafiD 
accuracy without losing their popular identity. Thus 
the correct form of which was said to be Dam^wr, was to be 
Ditmpur. Catmpore, which should be Kanhpur, was to be Catmipt&. 
Oude, which should be Amdh, was to be Oudh. The Government 
must, Dr. Hunter submitted, consider, not what is best, but what 
is practical. He endeavoured to get rid of accents as much as 
possible, but at the same time he attempted to show the true pro- 
nunciation at a glance. Dr. Hunter’s plan may be described as 
the nearest approach to the “ scientific system ” that it is believed 
the general public, in the present state of education, are able to 
endure.^ 

The Government of India approved of Dr. Hunter’s plan for 
the Gazetteers on February 28th, 1870. A guide to the ortho- 
graphy of Indian proper names was prepared in 1871j® containing 
the spelling of 2,186 postal towns and villages of India accord- 
ing to Dr. Hunter’s system; and on February 28th, 1872, this 
guide was ordered to be circulated to all the local authorities. 
A second guide was printed in 1872.® The plan of Dr. Hunter, 
thus sanctioned by the Government, was adopted in legislation, in 
the gazetteers, by the Surveyor General, in the Post Office Guide, 
in the Railway Time Tables, in the Telegraph Department, by the 
East India Railway, by the Government offices, and by several 


1 The following are the powers of the vowels in Dr. Hunter’s plan. They ai'e 
identical with those of Sir William Jones and Professor Wilson. 


Short a - 
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- as a in the second syllable of tartan, and as u in but 

Long a - 
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- as a in the first syllable of tartan. 
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- as i in ravine. 
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- as u in rural. 
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- as a in mate, dare. 

0 - 
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- as 0 in note. 

ai - 
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- as i in ride, size. 

- 
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- as ou in cloud. 


He omits I and u of Jones* 

^ “ Guide to the Orthography of Indian proper Names, with a Diet showi^ the 
True Spelling of all post towns and villages in India,” by W. W. Hunter, Esq., LL.D. 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. (Calcutta, 1871.) Folio, 
pp. »:iii* and 146. Dated at Simla, Nov. 10th, 1871. ^ 

3 Dr. Hunter prepared the second orthographical guiije : — “ Standard of 

Indian ge^apUcal names, by W. W. Hunter, Esq., ]L|L.D., Director Genial of 
Statistics Ip the Government of India.” (Calcutta, 1872), pp. 162, petavo. 

It is arranged in three columns. \L Name as. apdt^in JPr. 

Atlas. II. Correct spelling. HI. Column for local verifications irom the vernacular. 
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Up to that time the BpelUug ot the same place had 
Tar^ in the different local gazettes, The Postal Guide spelt the 
nap0 of a town in one way, the Eailway Companies in another. 
Even, two officials, dating their letters from the same place, often- 
spelt it in a different way. The well known province of Sind was 
officially spelt in no less than six different ways, namely Scmde, 
Scrnd, Scmdh, Smdh, Binde and Bind. 

On June 27th, 1872 the Secretary of State in Council, having 
considered the above proceedings of the Government of India, 
addressed a despatch to the Viceroy, “ on the orthography of the 
“ Eoman character of Indian proper names.” In this despatch 
assent was given to the measures which had been adopted, but it 
was suggested " that some extension should be given to that part of 
** the scheme which permits a departure from the new system, in 
“ the case of those places of which the names have aequired a widely 
“ recognized mode of spelling, either from popular custom or in 
“ consequence of historical notoriety.” 

Vernacular lists were then prepared of the names of districts, 
towns, rivers, and places in the various provinces, and carefully 
translated, on the above basis, into the Roman character. In the 
case of well-known places which have obtained a popular or 
historical fixity of spelling, this customary spelling was to be 
retained. For other names the correct transliteration was to be 
enforced. In this way lists have been drami up, approved, and 
published in the Gazette, for Assam, the North-Western Provinces, 
Oudh, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, the Berars, Bombay and 
Sind, Mysor, Ooorg, and Bengal. That for Madras has not yet been 
received, and for Burmah it is not known whether any list will 
be prepared. Unfortunately the various compilers of lists have 
adopted no imiform rule in the selection of baihes wliich are to 
retain an old and incorrect spelling. In some lists the number of 
instances in which old spellings have been retained is so large as to 
make the desired improvement a nullity. It is to be hoped that 
these inconsistencies will be eliminated bef oye a general and com- 
plete list is sanctioned. . . • 

Br. Hunter states that through the agency of ithe Gazettes, 
official reports, the new maps, and the greater part of the Indian 
newspapers, the adoption of the scheme is gradually becoming 
general. “ But ” (he continues) the tangled growth of a century 
cannot suddenly be transformed into order or cleared away. A 
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“ wkole geaeration of Anglo-Indians must pass before general 
“ unifonuity can be looked for, but meanwhile the old siding 
“ difficulties in the way of a uniform orthography for the * Imperial 
“ * Gazetteer ’ hare been removed.” 

It is vain to hope that there will be a general agreement as to tiie 
best system of orthography for Indian proper names. At the same 
time uniformity has become essential, especially between maps and 
gazetteers; and the official introduction of one uniform systm, if 
there is a fair chance of its being generally adopted and becoming 
permanent, is undoubtedly a very great advantage. A recension of 
all the names in the Postal Guide of India was a very formidable 
undertaking ; and that Dr. Hunter should not only have complete^ , 
it, but also have achieved so large a measure of success in his efforts 
to secure the adoption of the new system, are striking proofs of how 
much good service may be done by the judgment, tact, and per- 
severance of one man, within a comparatively short time. It is very 
important that an authoritative general list, giving the officially 
adopted spelling for all names in British India, should be published 
without further delay. 
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XXII. 

IHE GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE INDIA 

OFFICE. 


ADsFA.KTMEN'cfor the systematic utilization, of geographical work 
has been considered to he an important and indeed an essential 
element in the Home Government of a great Colonial Power, ever 
since Columbus first sailed from Palos. Bishop Fonseca was alive 
to its necessity, and as soon as the Royal Council of the Indies was 
formed, in 1524, for the Home Government of the vast trans- Atlantic 
possessions of Spain, a Geographical Department was regularly 
OTganized. In those days it was called the Office of the Cosmo* 
grapher of the Indies, hut, allowing for the difference of time, the 
duties were the same as those which should devolve upon a similar 
Department at the present day. The utilization of geographical 
knowledge was as important, and the value of science in all branches 
of administration was as great, then as now. 

It was the duty of ,the Cosmographer’s Department, in the Office 
of the Council of the Indies, to furnish geographical knowledge to 
officers and servants of the State ; to supply instruments ; to apprise 
officers in the Indies of the times for observing ; to collect and enter 
in books all routes and journeys made in the Indies with care and 
accuracy ; to construct maps and charts in accordance w?th the 
descriptions received, and to record all such descriptions, and other 
reports of a like nature. Finally, the Cosmographer was called 
upon to train up a class of efficient geographers ; and this was one 
of the* most important parts of his duty. He gave three-yearly 
courses of lectures, which were attended by young officers and pilots. 
The course for the first year consisted of the four rules of arithmetic, 
the rule of three, extraction of square and cube root, fractions, and 
and Sacrobosco’s “ De sphsera mundi.*’ The second year’s course 
comprised the six first books ef Euclid,.arc8 ’and chords, right sines 
tangents and secants, the tables of King Alfonso, George Purbach’s 
tlieory of the planets, and the fourth book of the spherical triangles 
of Midler (or Juan de ilonte Regio, as the Spaniards called him). 
The third year’s course included the Almagest of .Ptolemy, cosmo- 
graphy and the art of navigation, the use of the astiblabe and its 
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mechanism, the use and adjustments of other instruments, and the 
method of observing the movements of the heavenly bodies.^ 

This wise care for the instruction of their officers as geographers, 
on the part of the Council of the Indies, was one of the most ad- 
mirable parts of their system, and one which would be well wenrthy 
of imitation. For the rest, the labours of their Geographical De- 
partment were of inestimable value, and a knowledge of theai will 
always be indispensable to students in the wide field of reccasrch 
which they embrace. The one great fault of the Spanish officials 
was, their love of secrecy, but even this arose, in great part, from 
their sense of the value of the information that had been collected, 
and it ensured, at all events, due care in the preservation of the 
records. All branches of knowledge connected with geography were 
not utterly neglected, nor were precious dociunents destroyed by 
cartloads, or left to rot and perish. 

When th<5 East India Company was first formed in London, its 
enlightened managers had not then a great empire to administer, 
like the Council of the Indies at Seville ; but very few days had 
elapsed before they saw the necessity for a Geographical Department 
as part of their system of management. Correct geographical 
information was, they well knew, as necessary for a body of mer* 
chants as for the administrators of an empire ; and two months 
after the incorporation of the Company we find Richard Hakluyt, 
the illustrious founder of the East India Geographical Department, 
preparing memoranda of the chief places where sundry sorts of 
spioes do grow, gathered out of the best and latest authors ; of the 
prices of precious stones and spices ; of what is good to bring from 
the Indies by him that is skilful and trusty ; of certain conuhodities 
of good request gathered out of authors that have lived and trafficked 
in those parts ; and of other information of a like nature.* A few 
years afterwards Edward Wright was added to the Department, to 


1 Ordenanzas del Consejo Eeal de las Indias, por el Rey Felipe IV,, 263^** 
ciixxxviii. to ccxliii. Also in the Recopilacion de leyes de los reynos de las IndiaSi 
C^los IL** Lib. ii., Titnlo xiii., Leyes i., to v. {Tcaa, i., p, 185.) v 

should be remembered that the Cosmograpber’s Department of the Council of the 
Indies was quite distinct from that of the Piloto Mayor ” at the ‘‘ Casa de Contra- 
tacion.** The latter was analogous to the present HydrographePs Department ^ the 
Admiralty, 

* Div^ Voyages, by Richard. Hidduyt,"' printed for the Hakluyt Soc&ty, and 
^itedby JSiv Winter Jones (1850), p, 151. ^ - v 
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coiE|>ile tho maps and charts ; and the collection of geographical 
information in tho fbrm of logs and journals was commenced.^ 
Wright was tho first Englishman to publish the principle of Mer- 
cator’s projection, in his “ Correction of Errors in Navigation,” 1590. 

Eor a century and a half the labours of the Geographical Depart- 
ment were chiefly confined to tho preparation of charts and ‘the 
record of voyages ; but with tho acquisition of Bengal by Lord Clive 
commenced tho land surveys of llcnnell, “ the Father of Indian 
Geography.” When Major llenncll returned from his severe 
labours as a surveyor in Bengal, ho devoted the remainder of his life 
to the interests of Indian Geography at homo, lie was tho unpaid 
blit most efficient head of the Geographical Department of the 
India House. His Bengal Atlas Avas already published by order of 
the Company in 1781;® but in Marcdi 1788 his famous map of India 
appeared, and the memoir followed in 1792. This is the starting 
point in tho history of Indian Government map making, and tho 
memoir furnished a comphjtc account of the material upon which 
Renncll’s map is based. The map of D’Anville, published in 1751 
and 1752, was still the basis upon Avhich the new work was to be 
founded, but Rcnncll oolleijted much additional material. He had 
tho route surveys of General Goddard from the Jumna to Poona, of 
Captain Beynolds through Malwa, of Colonel Fullerton in Coimbator, 
of Colonel Call in Tinnevelli, and those made in the wars with Haider 
and Tippu ; besides the marches of Bussy in the Deccan. On the 
Bengal side he had his own admirable surveys ; but D’Anville’s 
map was still tho best authority for tho Punjab and the course of 
tho Indus, as it was until very lately for the upper basin of tho 
Brahmaputra. BenneU’s interest was excited by tho accounts he 
tinri obtained from tho notes of Captain Kirkpatrick, of tho remains 
of old , irrigation works north of Delhi,, tho canal of Shah Firoz, 
and the new cut of Shah Jehan, and he regrets that the descriptions 
of them were so obscure. He also discussed in his memoir tho 
question of the identity of tho Brahmaputra with the Sanpu, advo- 
clting that view against a counter theory- of D’Anville ; and ho 
identified some of the Punjab rivers AAdtk those mentioned by An ian 
and Pliny. It is unnecessary to say that, though Bennell continued 


A Calendar of State Papers (Colonel, 1513-1616), para, 284. ’ 

t “ Bengal and Behar Atlas,” by jatnes Re'nnell, 4781, published by order of the bjast 
Tndift Qmpany. The maps are dedicated to the memory of Lord 'Clirc, to Warren 
Sir Heritor Munro, Mr. VereUt, &c. 

<13441.) Cc ‘ 
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to labour zealously in the interests of Indian geography for the 
remainder of his life, his works were by no means confined to 
the scenes of his active service. He welcomed all geographical ma- 
tenal, a,nd warmly supported all explorers. When the engineers who 
accompanied the Indian armies, in their various campaigns, pro- 
duced new work, it was HenneU who promptly brought it to the 
knowledge of their countrymen at home.^ In 1798 he was assisting 
Mungo Park in the arrangement of his African travels. His great 
work, the “Geographical System of Herodotus examined and ex- 
plained,” was published in 1800, and in 1816 it was followed by his 
“Geographical Illustrations of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand.” 
He also devoted many years to the collation of the log-books of the 
Indiamen for 40 years back, and his valuable results, entitled “ In- 
vestigations of the Currents of the Atlantic,” &c., were published by 
his daughter. Lady Rodd, with several large charts, after his death. 

Bennell lived to a great age, and never ceased to devote his time 
to the interests of Indian geography. After he had reached his 
87th year he possessed in full vigour all bis intellectual faculties, 
and, though sufPering little short of martyrdom from frequent 
attacks of the gout,*® he still devoted many hours of each day to his 
favourite pursuit. There is but one thing to regret in the great geo- 
grapher’s career. His early prejudice in favour of route surveys led 
him to withhold from Colonel Lambton that hearty support which 
would have been invaluable, from such a quarter, when the Trigono- 
metrical Survey was in its infancy. But he became convinced 
of the superiority of Lambton’s method long before his death, and 
welcomed with joy the 6-shect map of India by Walker,® which was 
partly based on triangulation. He was remarkable for true, patient, 
and persevering research ; his critical judgment was seldom at faul]fc, 
and his work is always reliable. 

Bonnell died on the 29th of March 1830, at the great age of 88, 
ands wa<s buried in Westminster Abbey, where there is a mural 
monument to his memory.* 

Major Rennell never held any official appointment after his retim 

i ,1 “ On the Marches of the British Army in India, during the Campai^ of 1791,” by 
James Rennell. (1793.) 

s « Quarterly Review,” vol. xxxix. p. 179 (1829). ® Allen's. 

* A memoir of Major Rennell, reprinted from the “Address of the Presideiitof the 
Royal Society,” on November 30th, 1830, is given in Gleanings in iii^- p. 409 

(Calcutta), 1830. 

See also “Notice Historique sur la vie et les ouvrages de Junes Remiei^ }e 

Baron Walckenaer” (4to. Paris, 1842). ,4 . - f 
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tp! England. His great services to India were all rendered from 
mptiyes of zeal. His contemporary and active fellow labourer, Bal- 
ryjnple, was the recognised official Hydrographer in those early days. 

Alexander Dalrymple, the seventh out of 16 children of Sir James 
Dalrymple, was bom at New Hailes on the 24th of July 1737. He 
received little or no education, and it was not until after he had 
gone out to Madras as a writer in 1752 that he taught himself 
acooxmts and the Erench and Spanish languages. In 1769 ho was 
sent on a voyage to the Eastern Islands, and acquired much 
nautical experience. In 1705 he returned to England, and pub- 
lished several charts and plans of coasts and anchoi’agcs. Ho went 
back to Madras as a Member of Cormcil, under Lord Pigot, in 1770, 
and finally went home in 1777. Two years afterwards he received 
the official appointment of Hydrographer to the East India Com- 
pany. Dalrymple was a most indefatigable collector of geographical 
materials. Ecnnell acknowledges the assistance he received from 
the Company’s Hydrographer in the preparation of his great map 
of Hindustan ; and Dr. Vincent was indebted to Dalrymple for 
the maps and charts to illustrate his great work, “ Tlie Voyage 
of Nearchus.” Dalrymple was, indeed, a most industrious and 
untiring workman. He translated and published several voyages 
from the Spanish and Admiral Burney, in the preface to liis 
great work on voyages in the Pacific, says that the above trans- 
lations of Dalrymide were his node mecum, and that ho was largely 
indebted to their author. Dalrymple advocated the existence of a 
southern continent, and was anxious to sail with Captain Cook in 
the “ Endeavour,” but was prevented because he had not been 
bred in the navy. He gave many tracts to the world on various 
subjects.* In 1790 he made a useful suggestion to the East India 
Company, which was approved and the sum of 200/. was granted for 
the purpose. The scheme was to publish tracts from time to time on 
the geography, commerce, and products of the East. The result was 
“The Oriental Bepository,” in two volumes, which contains sevcjral 
papers of considerable interest, especially those on the cultivation 


1 ;** A historical collection of the several voyages and discoveries in the South Pacific 
Oce«rty chiefly a lit^al translation from the Spanish writers, by A. J)alrym?>]e,*’ 
XiondoB) 1770, 2 vola. Witk *an extraordinary dedication, stating to whorn it is ttot 
deefleated. He gives Magellan from Herrera and Barros, Juan Fernandez from the 
Hemorlal of Arias, Mandana tuid Quiros from Figueroa and Torqueinuda, Le Maire and 
Soh^t ^9 Tasman and Eoggewein. At the end there many curious woodcuts. 

* fiound up in three volumes in the Geographical Society’s librarj'. 

. . 0 c 2 
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of Tarious Indiaii products, by Pr. Eoxburgh. DaJrymple’s strictly 
oMcial work is represented by 68 charts, 740 plans, and 67 views of 
coasts ; in all, 856 plates, besides 60 nautical memoirs.^ In‘1796 
the office of Hydrographer to the Admiralty was created, and Dai- 
rymple was the first to bold it, together with the same post at, the 
India House. He filled it until 1808, when ho- was suddenly called 
upon to resign by Lord Mulgrave. He declined to do so, and was 
summarily dismissed on the 28th of May. On the 31st ho published 
“The Case of A. Dalrymple,” bitterly complaining of the treatment 
he had received. It broke the old man’s heart, and he died on the 
19th of the following J une.* 

On Dalrymple’ 8 death Captain Hurd succeeded him at the 
Admiralty, but his post at the India House remained for some time 
vacant, until an accumuhition of nautical materials led to the 
appointment of Captain Horsburgh, who had made himself known 
by the publi(5ation of several valuable charts of the China Seas. Sir 
Charles Wilkins, the librarian, had charge of the original maps, 
memoirs, and other records, while Horsburgh performed the duties 
of hydrographer. 

James Horsburgh was born of humble and respectable parents at 
the small village of Elie, on the south-east coast of Eife. He com- 
menced his career as a cook and cabin boy, and eventually rose to 
be captain of the “Anna,” East Indiaman, in which he sailed from 
England in 1802, returning in 1805. In a paper printed in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions ” he detailed his meteorological obser- 
vations, and in 1800 he began to collect materials for sailing direc- 
tions. After some years of indefatigable research he completed 
his “ East India Directory,” which has gone through eight editions, 
and is still the recognised guide for the navigation of the Ipdian 
seas.’ Under Horsburgh’s superintendence at the JAdia House, 


^ A large number of Dalrymple^s charts and plans are bound up together in a 
Tolume preserved m the Geographical Department of the India Office. The number 
is 454. 

* There is a memoir on Dalrymple, prepared by himself, in the ^‘European 
Magazine/’ Nov. and Dec. 1802. . - 

® It was preceded by Laurie and Whittle’s ** Oriental Pilot.” The first edition of 
Horsburgh’s Directory appeared in 1808, the second in 1817, the fifth in 1841, the 
eighth and last in 1864. I^e page 44. 

Captain Horsburgh became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1806, Jn 1$16 he 
published his Atmospheric Register for indicating storms at sea.” In 1830 he 
contributed a paper to the Royal Society on Icebergs met with in the Soutiimi 
Hemisphere.” 
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which began in 1810, many vahiablo charts were compiled and 
published. 

IJalrymple was more an industrious collector of materials than a 
compiler. The map of India which succeeded Rennell’s was by that 
famous cartographer, Aaron Arrowsniith. This Was the last great 
map based on route surveys. The materials were furnished from 
papers and drawings belonging to the Duke of Wellington, Sir Jolm 
Malcolm, Dr. Buchanan, and Colonel Colin Mackenzie. It was 
published in 1816, in nine sheets, on the scale of 16 miles to 
an inch. 

But the labours of the topographical surveyors of the Madras 
Military Institute, based on the triangulation of Colonel Lambton, 
began to attract attention as soon as their results arrived in Eng- 
land, and the necessity for the publication of more accurate and 
detailed maps of India than had hitherto been produced was soon 
acknowledged. Aaron ArroAvsraith was of course consulted. He 
constructed a projection for a new atlas of India, on the scale of 
four miles to an inch, and the Madras suj vcy maps W(;ro placed 
in his hands. The result was the publication of his atlas of South 
India, from Cape Comorin to the Krishna, in 18 sheets, on the scale 
proposed, which appeared in July 1822. 

Th6 question of the publication of the results of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical and Topographical Surveys, which had now been in 
progress for upwards of 20 years, was carefully and anxiously con- 
sidered by the Court of Directors, and Colonel Salmond, then 
Military Secretary, was, for some years, in consultation with Colonel 
Mackenzie, the Surveyor General at Calcutta., on the subject. 
Colonel Hodgson, Mackenzie’s successor, returned to England, in 
the hope and expectation that the great work would be entrusted 
to him. It, however, would no doubt have been given to Aaron 
Arrowsmith, who had already made the projection, and, indeed, 
published several sheets in the best style of the day ; but, just at 
that time, the veteran cartographer died. .The East Indian Direct ors 
then appointed Mr. John Walker to compild and engrave the sluiets 
of the great Atlas of India. 

Mr. Walker came of a family of map engravers. His father 
had worked for Dalrymple, and his name appears on the maps in 
Vincent’s Nearchus, on that in Salt’s Abyssinia, on those in the 
Arctic voyages of Parry and Eranklin, and on many others of tliat 
poifiod His name was also immortalized by Sir Edward Parry on 
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a lofty cape in the far north, T^oh is well known to many an 
Arctic traveller. The son was thoroughly trained, and the amount 
of judgment and ability he brought to- the great task he undertook 
is shown by the often disputed but ever approved excellence of his 
work. 

The Indian Atlas was designed to occupy 177 sheets, 40 inches 
by''27, and the globular projection and scale (4 miles to theindi), 
originally proposed by Mr. Aaron Arrowsmith, were adopted. ®ie 
scheme embraces the region from Karachi to Singapore, and 
includes Ceylon. From 1826 Mr. Walker combined the various 
documents sent home by the surveyors in India, prepared the shwts 
for publication, engraved them on copper, and issued them to tiie 
Surveyor General in India and to the London Agent. 

Sir Charles Wilkins, the librarian who had charge of all geo- 
graphical records, died in Baker Street, at the great age of 86, on 
the 13th of M ay 1836. Captain Horsburgh, the Hydrographer to the 
East India Company, died at Herne Hill, at the age of 74, on the 
14th of the same month of the same year. Mr. Walker was thm 
engaged to take charge of all the records that had previously been 
under the care of Sir Charles Wilkins, in addition to his other 
duties. As Captain Horsburgh’s coadjutor and successor Mr. Walker 
produced ncjirly a hundred charts, many of which are of a large 
size, and the majority are still the chief authorities followed by 
navigators in the Eastern seas to this day. He also continued to 
engrave the sheets of the Atlas and other maps. Engraving was 
his special work. The care of records and conduct of geographical 
business required departmental agency for its efficient discharge'. 
None was furnished. All geographical work ceased to be performed j - 
the records were lost or left to rot, and even the correspondence 
book was destroyed. But Mr. Walker’s duties as a cartographer 
wore admirably performed. 

The first sheets of the Atlas were of course those for which the 
Madras Topographical Surveys furnished the materials. The first 
was published in 1827. Then followed one of Bandalkhand froni 
Captain Erianklin’s work, and the Himalayamregion from HodgsemV 
and Herbert’s surveys. These, however, have since undergone 
complete revision. In 1860, and again in 1863, remOnstndsoesi 
were received from India at the delay in the execution of the 
sheets after the materials for them had been, sent home. With: a; 
view to obviating this delay, a proposal was made by the Barveyme 
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General fti July 1864 that the B^ets of the Atlas should hence- 
fhith he brought out in quarter sheets. Mr. Walker concurred 
timt this arrangement would expedite the work, and it was accord- 
ingly adopted. There has always been the highest testimony to 
the accuracy and excellent style in which Mr. Walker has pro- 
duced the Atlas sheets. 

But Mr. Walker’s work is by no means confined to the sheets of 
the Atlas. He has engraved seven maps of the triangulatmns, 
including Lambton’s operations, Everest’s great Arc Series, and 
Waugh’s N.W. Series, the last forming a chart of five feet bb 
six in extent. Of general maps of India he has drawn and 
engraved one on six sheets for Messrs. Allen, a skeleton map on 
six sheets for the Government, a map in two sheets, and some 
others. Simm’s large plan of Calcutta, drawn in 1848-49, was 
reduced and engraved by Mr. Walka* in four sheets.^ Erom 1846 
to 1848 a number of maps of districts in the Bengal Presidency 
were required to be reduced from the Revenue Surveys to a ^ inch 
scale, and lithographed. Those of the North-West Provinces were, 
as has been seen, prepared and published at Allahabad, under 
the orders of Mr. Hugh M. Elliot, the Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue. But those of the Lower Provinces were sent home 
to be lithographed in England. Of these 31 were executed by 
Mr. Walker, and a few appear to have been entrusted to Mr. Wyld, 
in 1848.® Mr. Walker also executed a Revenue Map of the North- 
West Provinces, and one of the Ajmir District. 

The most beautiful specimens of Mr. Walker’s lithography are 
his production of Colonel Robinson’s remarkable survey of Jhelum 
and Rawal Pindi in eight parts, on 28 sheets; and his maps 
showing the results of Captain Montgomerie’s surveys in Jumu 
and Kashmir. There are four sheets on a scale of two miles, and 
four on a scale of four miles to an inch. 

A map of the Jalandir Division of the Punjab, maps for Gtmeral 
Cunningham’s and again for Mr. Vigne’s travels, the map for 
Wood’s Oxus, one of Gwalior in four sheets, one of Nagpur 
and Wurdah, and a carefully compiled map of the North-West 
i^ontiec of India on two large sheets, are also among Mr. Worker’s 
works. / • ■ , 

The manuscript maps forming the results of the Haidarabad 


^ The manuscript is deposited in the Geographical Department of the India 
^ iBalasore, Bijnur, Goruckpur, Ghaztpur, Jounpur, Moradabad, Faina. 
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Survey were sent home and taken in hand by Mr, Ti^alkeaf, and 
completed IS Circars on a scale of a mile *to an inch. iPhe rest 
remained to be done, » 

Mr, Walker engraved the two sheets of Colonel Scott’s excellent 
general map of the Madras Presidency, and another general map of 
the Bombay Presidency in three sheets. lie constructed §> map of 
Arabia in two sheets, one of the routes between Constantinople and 
Delhi, and engraved a series of elaborate maps illustrating tj^e 
Assyrian Vestiges, by Captain Felix Jones, in four sheets, and the 
Surveys in Mesopotamia by Selby, Collingwood, and Bewsher, in 
two sheets. Add to this 87 out of the 200 charts published from 
surveys executed by ofSicers of the Indian Navy. 

Such is an enumeration of the work performed by the veteran 
geographer of the East India Company. It is work of which he 
might well be proiid, and places him in the first rank of the,geo» 
graphers of the present century. Mr. John Walker died, in his ^6th 
year, on April 19tb, 1873, having been in the employment of the 
East India Company and of the India Office for 48 years. He was 
the depository of official traditions extending over half a century, 
and iiis well-stored memory frequently proved of great value to his 
successors. Just before his death Mr. Walker had received a com- 
plimentary letter, which was addressed to him by order of the Swre- 
tary of State, on the value of his long and zealous services. 

In 1868 the question was raised whether the time had not come 
when the remaining sheets of the Atlas might with advantage be 
taken up by the Surveyor General liimself, and engraved at Calcutta. 
Hitherto the difficulties in the way of such a course had consisted 
in the want of means and the absence of an efficient staff. These 
difficxilties had to a great extent been surmounted during the time 
that Colonel Thuillier had been in charge, who had year by year 
increased the efficiency of the lithographic and drawing branches 
of liis office, and continually introduced new improvements. - The 
advantages of the arrangement were obvious. It was most desirable 
that the sheets should be compiled and prepared within easy Stance 
of the surveyors who had made the original drawings, and to whom 
reference could at once be made for the solution of any point that 
migh^ arise. Much time might also be expected to be saved. Even 
in an economical point of view the change would probably be. 
advantageous, as soon as the natives of India had learnt the art id 
eiigraving and hill etching. 

The ohange was accordingly sanctioned, and (^Ipnel T|iuillietr 
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was deputed to make the necessary arrangements in England during 
^e year 1868. He arranged with Mr. Walker that all plates of 
i^eets of the Atlas actually in progress, or for which materials had 
lieen. seat to England, should he finished by Mr. Walker ; and that 
Ae rest should be undertaken by the Surveyor General in India. 
Thus time was given for Colonel Thuillier to organise his increased 
staff at Calcutta. Up to tliat time Mr. Walker had completed the 
engraving of 84 of the Atlas sheets. 

Colonel Thuillier returned to India with a staff of carefully 
selected English engravers, in January 1869 ; and a notice of their 
progress has already been given at page 177- The whole work from 
the preliminary reconnaissance for the surveys to the publication 
of the maps is now done in India under the immediate eye of one 
oldef; while plenty of useful work remains to be performed in 
the India Office. 

Since 1836 all geographical and kindred subjects had been 
deprived of separate departmental supervision, and the maps, 
journals, and other records had been cast aside to rot and perish. 
Those which were not lost were frayed and dust-slained, and finally 
a quantity were sold as waste paper. Ancient journals of great 
navigators, abstracts of which alone exist in the Pilgrims of Purchas, 
have disappeared ; and many of the later memoirs and surveys of 
the time of Colin Mackenzie, and even a volume of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey Series, are missing. 

Yet, after all these deplorable losses, there remained a most 
valuable collection of maps and records ; and the re-constitution of 
a Geograpliical Department at the India Office, such as had been 
found essential to efficient administration alike by the Council of 
the Western Indies in Seville and by the founders of the East 
Indian Empire in London, was urgently needed. The Surveyor 
General, while he was in England in 1868, represented the nec^essity 
for such a step, and the great inconvenience that had long been felt 
from: having no separate Department of the India Office in direct 
communication with the Survey Departments of India. Such a 
bitoch of the Homo Government would attend to th^ hitherto 
neglected duties of receiving, analyzing, and arranging for general 
reference and use, all geographical and geological documents ; of 
quickly disseminating all maps of a general character emanating' 
from the great national surveys of India ; and of transacting all 
business connected with the surveys and other.scientific branches of 
the service. It was also represented to be essential, in ord<!r to 
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me€it the inoieaisihg demands for geogiaphieal tl^ 

should he proper arrangements for ready refenenoe to, for eald* 
Mtion Of, and for the immediate issue, for puhlie pm^sesj 
geographical mateiials. The serious detriment to the puhlie, «ei^e 
caused by no Geographical Department having existed forvS^erjd 
years was shown in the total loss of maps and memoirs representing 
recent surveys, which can never be replaced; in the long delays 
that had occurred in noticing ipoomtant proposals for soieht^o 
purposes; and in the failure to mahe announcements of great 
moment to mariners or men of science, which had been dtily 
reported from India. 

In consequence of these representations the geographical and 
other kindred business of the India Office, which had been placed in 
charge of the compiler of this Memoir in June 1867, was formally 
organized, and Mr. Trelawney Saunders was appointed Assistant ih 
the department in the autumn of 1868. Thus the labours of the 
reconstituted Geographical Department of the India Office extend 
over a period of ten years. 

A perusal of the foot notes in the previous sections of this Memoir 
will give a general idea of the value and importance of the maps 
and records that have survived, and which are now preserved in the 
Geographical Department. They were found in a state of Mde.i 
scribable confusion, and undergoing rapid deterioration ; and it 
occupied Mr. Saunders, whose experience at the Geographical Society 
had thoroughly qualified him for the task, for 165 days, six hours 
each day, to reduce the chaotic mass to anything like order. The 
arrangement of this valuable, and in some respects unique, collection 
of geographical records was completed in May 1869. 

The next work was the establishment of a system for bringing 
the maps emanating from the great national surveys of 'India 
within the reach of geographers and other inquirers in Europe. 
Hitherto, it had only been possible to procure the sheets of the 
Atlas, and the numerous useful maps produced in India could 
not be obtained by the public, and indeed Were unknown. In 
December 1869 three agents were appointed in London^ for the Mile 
of all-maps published in the Surveyor General’s Office at Calcutta; 
or in the office of the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, and the whole of these maps are now within the reach 

1 1. W.H.AUm & Co., 13, Waterloo Place. 2; Edward Stanford, 33, CiHurlag Cross. 
3. Heiar^ S. KingJ^ Co.v.33, Cornhill. 4. Mi*. Triltoer, 37, Lodgate Hill, waa added, 
in October 1871. 
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a*y purchaser. 3Ir. Saunders completed “ A Catalogue of Maps 

of the British Possessions in India and other parts of Asia, 
by ord^ of the Secretary of State for India,” contain- 
mg lii synopsis of the political divisions of India, furnishing the 
key to the arrangement of the catalogue; an index map to the 
Indian Atlas, carefully and accurately constructed ; the catalogue 
itself, giving the full titles of all the maps, and a general index. 
The first edition of the present Memoir was completed and puhlished 
in 1871. 

The valuable collection of manuscript maps and other documents, 
including many drawn by Bennell, Colebrooke, Mackenzie, Bumes, 
Wood, and other Indian wortliies, is now open to inquirers for 
wference and inspection. The study of comparative geography is 
a necessity for the historian and the antiquary. It is also of 
practical importance to men of science and engineers. The ex- 
amination of a scries of maps of a river or of a harbour, from the 
first ever drawn to the results of the latest survey, is a thing rarely 
to be obtained, but one of great interest, and often of practical 
utility. Efforts have been made towards the improvement of the 
manuscript collection in this respect. A complete set of copies of 
ancient Portuguese plans of towns and ports along the west coast 
of India,^ the originals of which are in the British Museum, has 
been made for the Geographical Department. There is also a very 
precious collection of 110 maps and charts of the Indian coasts, the 
dates of which range over a period of a century and a half, among 
the Royal Archives at the Hague. The whole of these have been 
copied for the Geographical Department, through the kind inter- 
vention of Commodore Jansen of the Dutch Navy.^ 

Arrangements have been made for a regular exchange of maps 
with the Russian and Netherlands Governments in duplicate, one 
set being sent to the office of the Surveyor General at Calcutta, and 
the other being retained in the Department, The advantage thus 
gained is twofold. Geographical information is obtained, while, as 
the Surveyor General has observed, “ the possession of such splendid 
“"'specimens of engraving and lithography, for the instruction of 
“ members of his Department, is exceedingly valuable.” 

^ li_ 

J The list of them will be found in the " Catalogo dos mahuscriptos de Bibliotheca 
Eboren^ Cunlja Eivera,” i.,,p. 302. 

® The list of these Dutch maps of the coMt ojf India iSjgiten in the “ Inventaris'der 
Yerzameling Eaarten berustende in het Bijks Archiei^” (1B07,) pp. 130-64. 
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Exortions have been made to recover some o| the lost treasures, 
and not wholly without success. The original m^usoript of a 
journal kept by Captain Knight during a voyage towM^ the 
North Pole in 1600 has been discovered amongst a heap" of ruhlyfsh, 
and has been printed and edited in a volume of the Hidcluyt 
Society’s series.^ This interesting enterprize, which ended in 
the mysterious disappearance of Knight, himself on the Labrador 
coast, was previously only known through a meagre abstract in 
Purchas. 

A like success attended an attempt to recover the results of 
Captain Selby’s survey of the sea of Nejf, and part of the course 
of the Euphrates, which had been lost during the time that there 
was no separate Geographical Department. The original maps and 
field hooks had fortunately been left at Baghdad. They were 
sent for; 14 maps and 6 field books were duly received, and 
Lieutenant Collingwood was employed to reproduce the maps for 
engraving. The ground they cover is most important, including 
the ruins of Birs Nimroud, Cufa, Mashad Ali, and Kerbela, and 
showing the I’cgion into which the waters of the Euphrates are 
being drained. The loss of such a survey, executed at considerable 
expense and with uncommon zeal by the able oflBcers in charge of it, 
would have been most serious. Lieutenant Collingwood completed 
his work in June 1870. Like success has not attended efforts to 
recover Captain Selby’s surveys of part of the Shattu-’l-Arab, nor 
the original drawings of the Bed Sea survey for the Hydirographer 
of the Admiralty. 

The manuscript maps in the collection, many of them most 
precious relics of illustrious geogmphers and explorers, were never 
backed, nor adequately eared for. During the period that no 
separate Geographical Department existed they wore frayed and 
torn, stained with dust, and left in a most disgraceful state. No 
blame whatever attaches to Mr. Walker, who had not the means 
of providing against this destruction of the records. The whoje 
collection is now being gradually and steadily cleaned and backed. 

The map mounter was temporarily employed from January 1870, 
and received a permanent appointment in July 1873, with the 
aasistanoo" of an apprentice. The total superficial area of maps 
mounted already covers 17,535 square feet. 


^ In the volume containing Sir James Lancaster's Voyages (1877). 
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llie Geographical Assistant has executed maps reqxiiring much 
cwreful research, and has prepared several valuable geographical 
nfiemwirs. Sis “ Memoirs of the mountains and river basins of 
with two maps, were published in the form of a quarto 
pamphlet early in 1870. The distinctive feature of the maps is, that 
the Himalaya mountains are given in a new form, the great peaks 
bimg represented in a culminating outer range, separated by a 
chain of elevated valleys from an inner range, which forms the water- 
parting between the basins of the Ganges and Sanpu. The Tibetan 
highland is also clearly defined, and the various elevations above 
the sea are admirably showm by varying depths of shading, and 
by sections. The map of the river basins shows their extent at a 
glance, and the memoir is accompanied by a table of the areas of 
the basins, and lengths of the main streams. His map of the 
central part of British Burmah, to illustrate the Journals of Captain 
McLeod, Dr. Richardson, and subsequent travellers, is also a valuable 
addition to geographical knowledge, as it combines the routes of 
eight distinct explorers. The collation of their observations, and 
the combination of diiToront and sometimes conflicting authorities, 
is work which requires the experience and sagacity of a practised 
geographer for its satisfactory performance. The completion of the 
lithography of the sheets of the Haidarabad Survey, loft unfinished 
by Mr. Walker, was also taken in hand.* He prepared the admi- 


^ Mr. Walker had lithographed 13 of the Haidarabad circars in various sizes and 
styles ; namely — 

Bassim, Jaulna, Maiher, ratine, 

Baytlialwaddy, Kowlas, Nuldroog, Pnrninda, 

Dowlutabad, Kulliunar, Nuruulla, Pyton. 

Gawilgurh, 

The Department has since completed eight circars, in a unilorm manner, on 92 sheets 
of imperial size (30 inches by 22), which are Ijeautiful specimens of lithograpliy. They 
are— 


Bheer, 

Daroor, 


Nandair, 

Beder, 


Wftruiigul, 

Medduck, 


There are still 16 circars unpublished, namely- 


Koolburga, Raichoor, 

Mulkair, Moodgul, 

Yedaglierry, Bangui, 

Suggur, Ramgheer, 

But the drawings of these are treated 


Eilgundel, 

Mullangore. 


Koilkoiula, Kummameti, 

Gttnnapoore, Bonagheei*, 

Dave^condab, Hyderabad, 

/Nelgbonda, . Mahore, 
differently from those already published, and 
they are often on different scales, aud more or less imperfect. Tlie circars of Suggur, 
Raichoor, and MoodguJ are t^ltogether wanting at the India Office. Among the cucais 
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rable maps for the “ Moral and Material Progress Beports * ’i of 1873 
and 1874, and has compiled maps of the famine distriots and 
several other pieces of work of a similar charaotef from time to 
tune, according to the requirements of the service. 

In February 1872 the Department was so” fortunate as to obtain 
the services of Colonel Walker, the Superintendent of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, for six months, to make a thorough 
investigation of the condition of the plates of the Indian Atlas 
remaining in England, and to decide what should bo done with 
regard to each plate. The Department was thus furnished with an 
unerring guide for the future, in the conduct of a difficult and 
complicated part of the business.^ Colonel Walker also pre- 
pared a memorandum on the projection and scale of the Indian 
Atlas. 

There was urgent need for adequate space in the India Office for 
the priceless collection of maps. This collection is intended to 
serve two i)urposes : 1. The ready supply of information for official 
and general use ; 2. The record and preservation of original docu- 
ments. In order to ensure the first object tliere are orders that 
copies of every map of whatever kind that may be published in 
India shall be forwarded to England. Accordingly the Surveyor 
General arranged to send a box of maps to England every quarter. 
These maps are required in all Departments, and the efficiency of 
the collection can only be attained by the provision of adequate 
space. For the record and preservation of original documents 
space is of equal importance. After the millions of money spent 
on aU the various surveys of India it is of paramount consequence 
that the results should be placed beyond the chance of loss, by 


executed by Mr. Walker are four which are now included in Berar. Twe of these 
were published when the survey of them was unfinished j and all four have undergone 
considerable revision, besides being no longer actual administrative divisions of the 
Nisam’s Government. In continuing tho publication of the Haidarabad Survey it is, 
therefore, proposed to republish first the parts now included in Berar, with the revised 
and additional surveys relating to them, arranged according to the present divisions. 
These should bo followed by Mahore and Ramghir, on the S.E. frontier of Berar, and 
bordeong on the Central il^ovinces. The other parts of the 16 unpublished circars 
will be proceeded with as soon as the drawings are made complete. 

1 See Memoranda by Colonel Walker, on the present state of tho arrangements for 
the publication of the sheets of the Indian Atlas in Ei^land, and on the projection of 
tho Indian Atlas, in the Abstract of the Eeports of, the Surveys 1870-?!, pr 72, and 
1871-72, p. 47. These are also printed at the end of tills section. See page 431. 
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the originals or copies in England. There lias already 
been much loss, indeed, the loss of records in India represents a 
waste of money amoiinting to thousands of pounds. The urgency 
f(M? granting this space was frequently represented, and it has at 
length, in 1877, been provided, for the permanent collection, for the 
stock, and for the map mounter.^ 

During 1872 the map mounter got through a vast amount 
of work. Complete sets of maps were presented to the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, to the Privy Council Office for the use 
of the Judicial Committee, to the Royal Geographical Society, to 
the War Office, the British Museum, the Radclyffe Library at 
Oxford, and to numerous scientific and other bodies. Por Kew 
alone 175 maps were mounted, covering an area of 1,000 feet. 
In order to show the economy that is ensured by the employment 
of a thoroughly efficient map mounter, I may mention that the 
time occupied in this work was 120 hours at 61., and the materials 
cost 51. 10a., total 11/. 10s. The same work done outside would 
have cost 26/. As many as 860 maps have been moimted, of which 
600 belonged to the permanent collection. 

On July 25th, 1872, 1 received a letter from Mr. Grant Duff, 
then Under Secretary of State for India, requesting me to under- 
take the preparation of the Annual Report on the Moral and 
Material Progress of India. It was Mr. Grant Duff who secured 
compliance with a clause in the Act creating the Indian Council 
which provided for the preparation of these annual reports. It 
was his object that they should not be mere colourless official 
statements. He desired that an interest should be aroused in 
Indian affairs by the annual presentation of a thoroughly readable 
document.* 

The graphic illustration of statistics brings the Moral and Mate- 
rial Progress Report into direct and harmonious contact vtdth 


I This subject is more fully discussed in the “Abstract of Surveys” for 1872, p. 67. 
See also Despatch to India of November 25th (No. 22), 1869 j to Madras, July 22nd 
(No. 1), 1869, and to Bombay, July 29th (No. ^2), 1669; also to India, Januarv 5tli 
(No. 1), 1871 5 and to Madras, November 2nd (No. 3), f 872. . 

* The clause in the Acts is as follows : — “ And such account shall be accompanied 
by a statement prepared from detailed reports from each Presidency and Distrtct in 
India, in such form as shall exhibit the moral and material progress and conditi*rn of 
India in each such President^.”— 21 & 22 Viet. cap. 106, sec. liii. 
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geography. Territorial limits are one of the bases of statistios, 
population comes next* and these two statistical elements^ neces- 
sarily rule all others. Maps and diagrams both, generalise and 
allow of abstraction. They enable inquirers ' iit once to detect 
and often to rectify errors, which, if undetected, would effect 
results and throw everything into confusion. In the Geogra- 
phical Department there is the efficient means of employing 
this method to advantage ; and almost all statistical facts can 
bo treated on the basis of geographical distribution. Popula- 
tion may be illustrated with reference to the physical aspects 
of a country. Agricultural statistics may be shown,, not only 
with reference to the yield and area of crops, but also to the 
proportion of that yield to population. Piscal arrangements, as 
regards India, may be very clearly explained on a map, better 
indeed than by any system of tabulation. Manufactures, com- 
merce treated from various points of view, institutions, languages, 
ethnology, religion, education, crime, medical statistics, political 
questions, and distribution of troops arc all capable of cartographic 
illustration. Not only is this method a nec(«sai*y jiart of statistical 
work, but it serves to give aid, supply checks, and detect errors in 
tabulation. The two methods are necessary to each other. 

In designing the now' series of Moral and Material Progress Ileports 
I considered that the usefulness of reports of this kind depends on 
the systematic classiiication of facts in appropriate groups, such as 
every accurate thinker or careful historian necessarily adopts for 
his own use. The Deport of 1873 was divided into fifteen sections, 
each treating of a special administrative subject or group of sub- 
jects as they affect the whole of India ; ihe aim being to include in 
each section those subjects wdiich have more characteristics in 
common with one another than any of them have in common Wllth 
any other subject not in that section. The Depoi-t was prepared on 
this plan, with fifteen maps, and, as commencing the series, a retro- 
spective history of each subject was given for facility of reference. 

The Deport was completed in good time, and was presented to 
Parliament in April 1873. Its object, w'hich was the promotion of 
a general interest in Indian affaim, was gained. The plan w'as good 
and only needed further development. At the same time it Was a 
first attempt at real improvement, and was very defective. It is 
no easy task to reach a point any wdiero near perfection in a report 
embracing so wide a range of subjects. It requires the close 
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of seyeral y&as, each year producing its special improve- 
jpi^febefore sach a document can be made satisfactory; and to 
3 ^]|^i»sk the, enojgies of the Geographical Department were now 
iireoted. 

la the year 1873 the Department did much useful work, 
Including assistance to Sir Prederio Goldsmid and the other officers 
who then retuamed from Eastern Persia, in preparing the results of 
their work in the field, and especially to Major St. John ‘in the 
compilation of his important map of Persia. 

; In this year also the fruits of the action of the Department with 
regard to Marine Surveys were fully reaped.^ The subject received 
careful consideration, and a despatch from the Government of India 
was received, dated June 30, 1873, which led to the establishment 
of a Marine Survey Department at Calcutta, under the able manage- 
ment of Captain Taylor, and to the restoration to efficiency of this 
important branch of the public service.® 

in July 1873 a special permanent appointment was sanctioned 
of a “ Clerk in the Geographical Department.” 

At the same time the increasing transactions with the agents, and 
the requirements of the auditor, necessitated the introduction of a 
proper system: of book-keeping ; and for tliis service a temporary 
clerk was appointed. 

Thus, in 1873, the Geographical Department was for the. first 
time supplied with a sufficient staff, and a suitable organization. 
It consisted of six members, including myself. The Geographical 
Assistant has charge of the collection of maps, supplies geographical 
information when required, prepares maps, and also has the duty of 
passing the general catalogue through the press. The specially 
appointed clerk was my personal assistant in many ways, but par- 
ticularly for correspondence. There was also a very efficient 
temporary clerk, and a map moimter and apprentice who also 
perform other multifarious duties. 

The " Moral and Material Progress Beport for 1874 ” was arranged 
to 1 m a revised edition of that for 1873. Many improvements were 
introduced, the different sections were re-written, and sixteen maps 
were prepared. Among them there is one showmg aU the divisions 

. * See page 42. 

• j^arlmmentBry Papers; East India (Marine Surveys). Betum, 21st Blarcli 1877 j 
Beport on the operations of the Marine Survey department, 1874-76, with 
4pp9n4ioeB.'.' ■ ■ ■ ' ; ' , 

(18441.) D d' ' 
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of India, vMoli is quite unique, and has xeceived almost unqualified 
praise j&oai the leading geographers of this countiy arniiaf' GoP- 
many. In addition to the maps, an appendix was introdpswid, con- 
sisting of a series of statistical tables. The India Ofidcel^ iip^hted 
to Mr. Prinsep, who has for many years prepared the tabul^sfate*- 
ments, for the conception and annual improvement of the Stati8ti(»i 
Abstract presented to Parliament, consisting of a series of useful 
tables. But it was considered desirable that the cartographic and 
tabular iUustration of statistics should be combined, and that both 
should be comprised in the Moral and Material Progress 
Report.” 

For the Report of 1874 the subjects selected for tabulation were 
first the two statistical bases of area and population, next the 
financial statement, then the trade returns, and, finally, tables 
showing the progress of education, and the number and distribution 
of troops. These might perhaps be added to, but in selecting sub- 
jects for tiibular illustration those only should be chosen that are 
adapted for that method. It is also a great point to include as 
much as possible in one glance, and to avoid any unnecessary 
multiplication of tables, especially on the same subject. I paid 
very special attention to the latter point in the preparation of the 
statement of Indian exports and imports. 

The “ Moral and Material Progress Report of 1874 ” was presented 
in -good time, and received even more general and hearty commen- 
dation than the former one. It was an improvement, but it did not 
deserve the praise that was bestowed upon it. The plan for the 
future was that the succeeding Reports should only contain the 
transactions of one year, as a rule, but that in each year one 
particular subject should receive special elaboration ; while attention 
was also given to the improvement of the Report as a whole. Thus, 
when at the end of a fixed period a new edition of the more com- 
plete Report of 1874 was produced, it was hoped that it would 
make some approach to perfection, and would really d^rve the 
praise which its predecessor received. My plans for future years were 
as follows. For the Report of 1875 special attention had been gitm 
to the Education Section. There would have been a gen^ad 
review of Indian literature on the plan of the annual pamphlet 
brought out by M. Garcin de Tassy, and more complete information 
respecting missionary work. In 1876 the Census would have 
been thoroughly discussed, with a careful map. It had be^ 
pointed out to me that the Reports lost much of their value to 
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students from not being furnished with those copious refe« 
temea to authorities which make the publications of Justus Perthes 
m useful. A system of references would, therefore, liave been 
bbmmenced with the Beport of 1876, and a copious index would 
havd\been added. That of 1877 would have contained a com- 
pletely re-written section on agriculture, with such a system of 
illustrating agricultural statistics as I sketched in a paper read 
before the Society of Arts.^ Thus each Report would have con- 
tained some one specially elaborated subject, until the time came for 
the second edition of the complete Report of 1874, when the whole 
would have been condensed and combined together in one har- 
monious work. Meanwhile the most important consideration was 
the preservation of exactly the same arrangement of the sections, 
in the successive Reports. Any departure from the original 
arrangement destroys continuity, and thus mars the usefulness of 
the Reports for purposes of reference. 

The year 1875 was one of much departmental activity. Among 
other things the collection of charts, maps, and books for exhibition 
at the Paris Geographical Congress had to be prepared for Colonel 
Mon%omerie ; and a catalogue was drawn up in a compact form 
which served its purpose admirably. In this year also the Auditor 
called for a detailed account of the stock of maps on hand, and the 
staff of the Department applied themselves with vigour to the 
laborious task, necessitating the opening of every parcel, and the 
counting of its contents. 

The discovery of the journals and other papers of Mr. George 
Bogle, who was sent on a mission to Tibet by "Warren Hastings, 
and of Mr. Manning, the only Englishman who ever visited Lhasa, 
furnished a good deal of useful work for the Department during 
the year 1876. The preparation of an official work on Tibet was 
sanctioned, which afforded an opportunity of bringing together 
much useful geographical information. The maps were prepared 

the Geographical Assistant, who was also indefatigable in identi- 
;^^ing names of places, and in conducting difficult bits of research. 
!l^e speciaRy qualified clerk gave assistance in many ways, besides 
translating the narratives of Grueber, Desideri, and Della Penna 


} « Agricolttiral Statistics of India.” Paper read at tiie Society of Arte, May SUt, 
1876. No.1174., vol. xxiii.,’p.599. 
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from the The temporary clerk’s gimt the- 

business of printing vms most Useful m all matters obnheot^ ^th 
passing the work through the press, and in securing ecoapai^^ 

The iftepartment also had much work, in 1876 , oonnacte^ 
the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus at South^^en- 
idngton. Two sections of the Official Handbook, one on Geographical 
Instruments and Maps generally, and the other on the Collection 
of Maps of India, were prepared in the Department ;* hut the 
heaviest work fell upon the map mounter. He had to frame and 
prepare for exhibition a large collection of maps illustrating every 
period from the time of Portuguese ascendancy to that of the 
mcJst recent issue from the office of the Surveyor General. The 
rough plans of the Portuguese and Dutch were succeeded by 
more elaborate charts, these by military route surveys, early 
topographical maps, sheets of the Atlas, and finally by elaborate 
topographical and revenue maps adapted for all the wants of a 
complicated system of government. The exhibition of this series 
of Indian maps excited great interest. 

The want of a simplified catalogue of the maps on sale had been 
felt both for public and official purposes ; and, as the stores were 
kept under reference numbers, it was thought advisable to combine 
that system with alphabetical order, instead of adopting the elaborate 
geographical arrangement. This catalogue was compiled and passed 
through the press by the temporary clerk, whose e^erieiice was 
invaluable iu the economical publication of such a work. The cata- 
logue is iu a tabular form, with columns for the reference numbetrs, 
titles of the maps alphabetically arranged, dates, scales, sisii? in 
inches, tind price. It also has an index map to sheets of the Atlas, 
with a key index. By the use of this excellent catalogue any 
member o^ the Department can readily find any map in stoafe. . It 
has passed through two editions. In future a supplement will be 
issued every quarter, bn the arrival of each consignment from 
India, which will be incorporated at the end of the year. 


1 <<Narmtivcs of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet, and of ^e 
Thoinas Manning to Lhasi^ edited, with notes, an introduction, and Lives of 
Manning, by Gements Markham, C.B., Geographical Department, India Clfflce ^^ 
(Triibnet, 1876), pp, clxi, and 354, Maps, &c, 
s <<Sont)i Kensington Museum: Handbook to the Special Loan CoUeetion of 
Soieiiftiflc Apptiratns, 1876.’’ Prepared at the request of the Lords of Gqillmitt^ 
of Council on Education, pages 230 to 277. . ' ^ , 
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I 1877 hfis been a time deyoted to completing all the tasks 

i|iat z^ain unfinished. One of the chief of these tasks is tiie 
j^Micatioii of the General Catalogue. Much labour has been 
i^countered in the classification and arrangement for the press 
of ai^ides filling more than 600 pages ; and the work has been 
much hindered by the incorporation of additional matezialB which 
have accrued from time to time from various ofdcial quarters. The 
exclusion of these acquisitions would doubtless have expedited the 
pubHeation and prevented complaints on the score of delay j but 
the practical value of the catalogue would have suffered materially 
from such omissions, and as several years must elapse before a work 
of this kind is reprinted, it was determined to make it as complete 
^ possible. With this view, also, the Contents and Alphabetical 
Index are carefully elaborated, so that reference may be guided 
to the collateral filustration which articles under various titles 
and heads reflect on one another. This General Catalogue con- 
tains every geographical document in the India Office, including 
the original manuscript work of Eennell, and many other famous 
Indian surveyors. Among the treasures preserved from destruction 
are the original manuscript reports of the trigonometrical operations 
of Colonel Lambton, Sir George Everest, and Sir Andrew Waugh. 
The collection also contains a valuable scries of maps of the Ganges 
and other rivers of India, most of them in manuscript, by EeuneU, 
Colebrooke, Wood, Hodgson, Bedford, and Wilcox. There are also 
manuscript maps of Bennell and Buchanan Hamilton ; the maps 
and memoirs of Mysor by Colin Mackenzie ; the reports and papers 
of the mission of Sir Alexander Bumes ; and the manuscript maps 
and field books of Lieutenant Wood, the discoverer of the source of 
the Oxus; the maps and routes of Kirkpatrick, Crawford, and- 
Ochterlony in Nepal; and many other valuable documents, in- 
cluding memoirs, journals, and field books. 

It is anticipated that the India Office Geographical Catalogue 
■vnll be of great service, not only to geographers and map makers, 
but also to Government Departments, and to inquirers into almost 
all classes of Indian subjects. It will -convey a vast amomat of 
information as to the existence of precioqs manuscript materials, 
both in the shape of maps , and of memoirs, which have hitherto 
been buried and unknown. A very complete idea can thus be 
fi^M’ed of the existing materials for the compilation of general 
^ps, and for use in the study of special subjects. 
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Another task for 1877 has been the preparation of this second 
edition of the “Memoir on the Indian Surveys.” In each of the 
five years that have intervened since the publication dif the first 
edition, an Abstract of the Surveys for the year, exactly on th^plan 
of tlhe Memoir, has been prepared and published. The two“ last 
were very ably compiled by the specially appointed clerk. 'ISiere 
has been a good demand for these Abstracts, and the early ones 
are out of print, so that they have served a useful purpose. The 
information they contain h^ now been embodied in this second 
edition of the Memoir. 

One more task has been completed in the present year ; namely, 
the preparation of an edition of the voyages of Sir James Lancaster, 
the commander of the first venture of the East India Company, 
followed by a calendar of all the logs or journals which have escaped 
destruction, and are preserved in the India Office, from 1607 to 
1700 inclusive.^ This work will be a slight contribution towards the 
proper record and arrangement of the priceless though sadly muti- 
lated and neglected collection of early historical documents. 

The year 1877 will see the end of my work as Head of the 
Geograpliical Department of the India Office. It has extended over 
a period of ten years, from 1867 to 1877. It has been pleasant 
work, because it has home fruit, it has yielded results, and has 
secured several steps in advance which cannot well be lost again. 
But the pleasure has been mainly caused by the zealous and efficient 
co-operation of the staff which has worked under me. 

The uses of the Geographical Department will in future be to 
keep up direct communication with the survey and other scientific 
branches of the service in India, and to transact all business con- 
nected with them ; to disseminate and utilize the results of their 
work ; to keep on record, and ready for the use of all inquirers, 
what remains of the once magnificent collection of geographical 
materials, and to add to it ; and to produce all geographical and 
other kindred work that is required to be executed in England. 
The public service and the interests of science will be furthered in 
no small degree by the careful performance of these duties. ISiere 


^ ^^The voyages of Sir James Lancaster, Kt., to the East Indies, with abstraots of 
journals of voyages to the East Indies daring the seventeenth cent ury, preserved in 
the India Office ; and the voyage of Captain John Knight (1606) to the Norths 
west Passage* Edited, with an introduction, by Clements B. Markham, C*Sw» F.B.S« 
(Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1877.) 
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ip, 1 sincerely trust, a long and useful career before the Depart* 
pent, during which all existing work will be kept up, and many 
plans for improvements, which I strove vainly to carry out, will 
■eventually bear fruit. In watching its continued prosperity, my 
hopes will, I trust, be justified, and all my hard work and anxiety 
during the last ten years will be fully repaid. 

CLEMENTS E. MAEKHAM. 

December, 1877. 
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Since the above sheets went to press the Survey Department oi^ 
India have had to mourn the loss of three of their most distinguished 
ornaments, Sir Andrew Waugh, Oolonel Eobinson, and Ooldnel 
Montgomerie. 


SiE Andkew Soott Waugh was the son of General Gilbert 
Waugh, the Military Auditor-Gteneral at Madras, and was bom in 
1810. He entered the corps of Bengal Engineers in 1827, became 
Gfarrison Engineer at Allahabad in 1830 ; and, when stiU a very 
young man, joined the great Trigonometrical Survey, then under 
the able direction of Colonel Everest. His nomination was dated 
the 2nd of J uly 1832, and his friend and contemporary was Thomas 
Benny, now Major Benny Tailyour, of Borrowfleld, co. Forfar. 
The first work which was entmsted to the two zealous young officers, 
Waugh and Benny, was the exploration of the wild, jungly country 
between Ohunar and the sources of the Son and Narbada, up to 
Jabalpur. They completed this service, and submitted a very 
interesting topographical and geological report ' in 1834, with 
coloured sketches of their route, the manuscript of which is still 
preserved in the Geographical Department of the India Office. 

Their next work was of a far more difficult character. It was to 
assist Colonel Everest in the important operation of measuring the 
most northern base for the Great Arc Series, which was commenced 
in the end of 1834. The region selected for this measurement was 
the Dehra Dun, a beautiful valley between the Sawalakh hilla and the 
Himalayas. As soon as the base was measured, it was re-measured 
in reverse order by Waugh and Benny, the error being 2 • 396 inches 
in 7 ' 42 miles. On the 1st of October, 1836, Colonel Everest took 
the field with both the large theodolites, dividing his staff into two 
distinct parties, under himself and Andrew Waugh. After two 
years of incessant work, Lieutenant Waugh was sent, in October 
1838, to revise the angles in the Deccan, and he completed a series 
of triangles over a meridional distance of 260 miles, returnii^ to 
Ddira in June 1839. To show the wonderful accuracy of these 
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it may be mentioned tihat the difEerenoe between the 
li^ipij^ of theDehraDun base as measured, and as computed by 
ti^aagulatroh from the Sironj base, was 7 indies. In 1840, Waugh 
was en^ged in fixing latitudes at stations on the Great Arc by 
obsenratiohs of stars ; and in 1841 he proceeded to rmneasure the 
Bidar base. This brought to a close the operations for measuring 
the Great Arc Series of India, which extends from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalayas. 

When Sir George Everest retired, in 1843, he recommended that 
his able and indefatigable assistant, Andrew Waugh, should succeed 
him. In doing so, Everest thus spoke of his successor : — " He is 
beloved and respected by all . the subordinate members of my 
de}>artment, and held in honour and* esteem by all who know him 
personally. His talents, acquirements, and habits as a scholar, a 
mathematician, a gentleman, and a soldier, are of a high order.” 
In 1843, Captain Andrew Waugh was appoiated Surveyor-General 
and Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 
His first work was to complete Sir George Everest’s project for the 
triangulation of the important region between the Great Arc Series 
and Calcutta, and until 1848 he was engaged in the supervision of 
this work, and especially in fixing the heights of the Himalayan 
peaks. The heights of 79 peaks were fixed, the loftiest of which, 
29,002 feet above the sea, was well named by Colonel Waugh after 
his old chief. Mount Everest. It is still the loftiest measured peak 
in the world. 

After the completion of this series, Colonel Waugh was free to 
undertake a work originated by himself, and the acquisition of Sind 
and the Punjab offered a vast field for fresh operations. He con- 
ceived a project for forming a system of triangulation to the west- 
ward of the Great Arc Series, to include the newly<^quiiied 
territoryi His old friend and companion, Benny Tmlyour, was with 
him when this work was begun, but he retired in 1849, on succeed- 
ing to his father’s estate of Borrowfield. In 1851, Colonel Waugh 
superintended the measuremmit of the Chuch base in the Punjab, 
and in 1864 he saw the base at Kardchi completed. He took 
special pains in the preparation of the voluQxe recording the 
measurement of the Chuch and Eai^hi bases, and drew up a 
memorandum to serve as a guide for measutihg future base lines. 
This volume, in manuscript, is preserved ha. the Geographical 
Bepaartiuent of the India Office. Iq 1856, Colqnel Waugh insti- 
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tttted a series of levelling operations to detemuBe the h<%ht of the 
base Im^ in the interior, commencing in the Indus vi^^ M 1868 i 
and he also ordered the commencement of the survey of kashnur. 

Great progress was made in the Topographical and Bevenue 
Surveys during the administration of Sir Andrew Waugh, who was 
admirably supported by Major Thuillier from 1847. In 1861 Sir 
Andrew published his “ Instructions for Topographical Surveying 
and besides the Kashmir Survey, under Montgomerie, that of the 
Sind Sagar Doab, under Eobihson, was due to the initiative of the 
Surveyor-General. 

Sir Andrew Waugh became a Major-General and was knighted in 
1861 *, and he retired in March of the same year, after having held 
the appointment for 17 years. When he returned to England, he 
took with him the appreciative thanks of his Government, and the 
attachment of a splendid staff of surveyors who had been trained 
under his auspices. The whole staff, 191 in number, presented him 
with a service of plate in 1862. He had pushed forward the great 
work with such ability and energy that his successor, Colonel 
Walker, can see his way to its completion within a limited number 
of years. His labours were brought to public notice in several of 
the annual addresses of the Presidents of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and in 1867 he was awarded its Gold Medal. A history of 
the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey down to the 
time of Sir Andrew Waugh’s resignation, compiled by H. Huhan, 
will he found in five articles in the " Professional Papers on Indian 
Engineering ” (vol. ii., pp. 286 and 398, and vol. iii., pp. 94, 306, and 
402). 

On his return to England, Sir Andrew Waugh became an active 
and useful member of the Royal Geographical Society, where his 
advice was most valuable in all matters relating to instruments and 
to Asiatic geography. He became a Eellow in 1857, and was a 
member of the Council from 1861 to 1872, holding the office of 
Vice-President during the last five years. In 1862 he was elected a 
member of the Geographical Club. He was also a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

Sir Andrew Waugh was twice married, and' had one son by his 
first wife, Gilbert William Reuny Waugh, who entered the amy in 
1867, and is now a Lieutenant in the 78th Highlanders. For the 
last five years the health of the veteran surveyor had beea failing. 
He was' missed at his seat at the Council table of the Geographi<»d 
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and still more was the absence of his genial smile and 
greeting re^tt^ by the Geographical Club. But his 
fflends had the pleasure of seeing him at the Athenssum almost 
to the ,last. He died at his house, 7, Petersham Terrace, Kensington, 
on the 21st of February 1878, at the age of sixty-eight. 


Thohas Georoe Montgomerie, the third son of Colonel Mont- 
g<nnerie, of Annick Lodge, and nephew of the twelfth Earl of 
Eglinton, was born at Ayr on the 23rd of April, 1830. Whilst at 
Addiscombe he gained the “ Pollock Medal,” awarded to the most 
distinguished cadet of the season, and he entered the East India 
Company’s service, as a Lieutenant in the Bengal Engineers, on the 
8th of Jime 1849. 

Very soon after his arrival in India, young Montgomerie joined 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey, in October 1862 ; and in 1863 
we find him assisting in the measurement of the Chuch base, near 
Attock. In 1864 he accompanied Sir Andrew Waugh to Kardchi, 
and took part in that base measurement from December 1854 until 
its completion on January 20, 1855. 

As soon as this work was done, the survey of Kashmir, and of 
the mighty mass of mountains up to the Tibetan frontier, was com- 
menced. Captain Montgomerie was only in his twenty-fifth year 
when this important and most difficult service was entrusted to him 
by Sir Andrew Waugh. He began work in the spring of 1855, and 
during the first season he carried the series across the Pir Panjal 
range into Kashmir. Two of the stations were 13,000 and 16,000 
feet above the sea. Building materials had to be dug out of the 
snow for the station pillars, and the observers were detained at one 
station for twenty-two days, owing to snowstorms and foggy 
weather. Afterwards, as the party penetrated into the mountains, 
the height of the stations averaged 17,000 feet, and luminous signals 
were used from peaks 19,000 and even 20,000 feet above the sea. 
Between 1866 and 1861, young Montgomerie extended the triangu- 
lation over 93,000 square miles. One member of the party took 
observations from a station which was '20,600 feet above the sea, 
and marks were erected on peaks as -high as 21,480 feet. Mont- 
gomerie fixed the height of a peak in the Karakorum range, 
temporarily called K 2, which is second only to Mount Evi^rest, 
having a height of 28,290 feet. This most difficult and: laborious 
survey is remarkable for its accuracy, and in a circuit of 890 miles. 



only a dison^aiK^ of of a 8e(K>njd in hd^^y joi^ 
lott^tnde, -was found. Tho topograpHcal; filling ijp. by pla^ Ibalfio 
adyancei wi^ the triangulation, both being unfi^ the 
^noe. of Oaptaan Montgomerie. . : 4,; v : 

After ten years of uninterrupted labour in Kashnuff . 
gomerie went home on leave ; and on the 22nd of May 1866, Sir 
Boderick Murchison presented him with the Pounders’ Gold Medal 
of the Eoyal Geographical Society. The Fredident said to hinivon 
the part of the Council ; — “ When we reflected upon the remarkable 
facts that you had passed from the hot plains of Hindustan to ^e 
loftiest re^n On the face of the globe, and that there, amidst 
enormous glaciers, you had made accurate scientific observations at 
Stations, one of which was 6,000 feet higher than the summit of 
Mont Blanc, we could not feiil to applaud and reward such noble 
feats, displaying, as they did, the great abilities and energy with 
which you conducted so arduous a survey.” 

On May 1st, 1867, Captain Montgomerie resumed his labours in 
India, conducting the Kumaun and Gurhwal survey, and executing 
a specially accurate survey of the hiU sanatarium of Eanikhet. 

But the work by which Colonel Montgomerie is most generally 
known among geographers, is that comprised in his system of 
employing native explorers to make discoveries in the unknown 
regions beyond the northern frontiers of British India. He hoped 
that by this means the whole country between British and Russian 
territories would be laid open. Natives are permitted to travel 
without molestation, as traders or in other capacities, through 
countries where Europeans would certainly be regarded with sus- 
picion, and most probably would be murdered. Montgomerie’s 
plan was to employ Pathans to explore the Hindu Kush, the valley 
of the Oxus, and Eastern Turkistan ; while for the exploration of 
Tibet he engaged Bhutiyas and inhabitants of the upper valleys of 
the Himalayas within British territory. He taught them to make 
route surveys by taking bearings with a compass and pacing the 
distances : to take meridian altitudes with a sextant to determine 
latitudes; and to observe with a boiling-point thermometer. But 
he did not teach them how to reduce their observations, and they 
were not supplied with astronomical tables, in order that they might 
not be able to fiibricate fictitious work. 

There wm great difficulty in training these native ex^prers, and 
th^e were many disappointments. Out of six or ei^t men thed 
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#1^ ’iost^nioted % years, only two cw three turned out first-class 
oilerT^rs. Ifevertlieless, this system resulted in the acquisition of 
amount of new information, and the work of “Montgomerie’s 
f tlidits ” is well known to all geographers. They penetrated to 
Lhasa and the interior Tibetan lakes on one side, and to the unex- 
plored regions of the. Upper Oxus on the other. On his return, 
each explorer brought his crude work to Montgomerie, who reduced 
the, observations, prepared the journals for publication, conipared 
the work with all that was previously known, and finally completed 
a series of invaluable ^reports. 

Oolonel Montgomerie was senior Deputy-Superintendent of the 
Great I’rdgonometrical Survey, when ill-health obliged him to retire, 
to the great regret of the D^artment, in 1875. An appreciative 
notice of his services — ^by his colleague, Mr. Hennessey — appeared 
in the Annual Report for 1876-76, which was reprinted at page 12fi 
of the Geographical Magazine for May 1877. Oolonel Montgomerie 
became a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society in 1866, and 
a member of the Geographical Club in 1873. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1872. 

The last time that he was officially employed was in 1876, when 
he acted as Her Majesty’s Commissioner at the Geographical 
Congress in Paris. But his long and severe service had shortened 
his valuable life. He never seems to have really recovered after his 
return to England; and he died at Bath on the 31st of Januayy 
1878, leaving a widow and three children to mourn his loss. Their 
sorrow will be shared by many friends and admirers, both in this 
country and in India. The Indian Survey Department has lost one 
of its brightest ornaments, and all geographers will feel that a life 
has been cut short, which, had it been spared, would yet have done 
much precious service in furthering the objects of their science. 


By the retirement of Major Godwin Austen the Survey Depart- 
ment has sustained another serious loss. 

Henry H. Godwin Austen, son of Robert A. Godwin Austen, 
Esq., of Shelford House, near Guildford, the eminent geologist, 
received his first commission in December 1861. . He served in the 
TTashmir Survey, under Montgomerie, -and sketched some mostdiffi- 
cult ground with great taste and skill, including the enormous 
glaciers of Little Tibet, one of them 86 miles long. His notes on 
the valley of Kashmir, and on the glaciers of the Mustakh Range 
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were published in the Transaetions o£ the Eoyal Qeo^phieai 
Society, 186 V* P* BO, and 1864, p. 19. He next aooonipiaiied Mr. 
Eden’s Mission to Bhutan, serving afterwards with the Bust Field 
Force. , He then headed the sixth topographical party for the 
survey of the forest-covered md pestilential Gttros, the Hhaskt and 
Jayauta hills, hTaugong, and N. Cachar. In 1873 he was engaged 
in the Kaga hills, and in 1875 he accompanied the Duf9a military 
expedition, producing an out-town of work representii^ 1,705 sq^uare 
miles of entirely new topography. This work on the northern 
frontier of Assam is of great geographical importance, as throwing 
light on the vexed question of the course of the Brahmaputra ; and 
Godwin Aue^n has contributed to our knowledge a map of the 
Duffla Hills and the course of the Suhansiri. He retired from the 
service on the 12th of June 1877. 

Eeferenoe to Colonel Robinson’s surveying services will he found 
in the Index. 
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MeMOBANDUM on the state ^ OF THE ARKANGEMENTS FOR THE PUBLICATION 
OF THE Sheet, of the Indian Atlas jn England. By Colonel J. T. 
Walker, Superintendent Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 

In Section XVII. of the “ Memoir on Indian Surveys/’ by Mr. Markham, 
the arrangements are described which were made in 1868, for having the 
remaining sheets of the atlas engraved at Calcutta, under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Surveyor-General.2 An engraving office was to be organised 
in fndia by Colonel Thuillier, who had been given a staff of English 
engravers selected by himself in this country, to form the nucleus of tfie new 
office, and train natives of India in the art of engraving and hill-etching on 
copper plate. To prevent any delay in the publication of the atlas while the 
new office was being organised at Calcutta, it was arranged that all the plates 
Qf the atlas which were actually in the hands of engravers in England, or 
for which geographical materials were available, should be finished in England. 
This work was necessarily to bo performed under the superintendence of Mr. 
John Walker, the Geographer to the India Office, by whom the atlas had been 
commenced in the year 1826, and had been earned on ever since during a 
period of more than 40 years, in a highly satisfactory manner, but who had 
now attained a great age and wished to retire from business as soon as the 
engraving arrangements in Calcutta were sufficiently matured to permit of his 
services being dispensed with. 

In fact it was the circumstance that Mr. Walker could not naturally be 
expected to be physically able to carry on his work much longer, which had 
shown the necessity for making some other provision for the completion of the 
atlas, and thus led to the formation of the engraving office in India. The new 
arrangements were not made a day too soon ; Mr. Walker very shortly after- 
wards became unable to attend to any further details of business, his com- 
munications to this office became more and more intermittent, and at last 
ceased altogether ; very few of the atlas sheets, which in 1868 he had uixder- 
taken to complete, were rendered to this office, and nothing was known of the 
condition of the remainder, for latterly his medical attendants have not 
permitted him to be spoken to on the subject. 

In January leist I was asked to move in the malter, and to ascertain the state 
of affairs. I found that very little more had been done than what had already 
been rendered to this office, and that much tlie greater portion of the work had 
not yet been commenced. It soon became evident that the collapse had ar isen 


^ ThU was written iu 1872. ^ See Memoir (first edition), p. 288. 
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mawly from the dx^sfomstance that Mr. John Walker had been ia j&e haUt 
ooDstraeting the projections and compiling the materials of the atlae sheets wil^ 
Ms own hands. He alone knew anything about the theoretical principles or 
the praciaeid details of the system of projection on which the atlas had been 
constructed hitherto, and which/ necessairiiy would have to be adhered to in 
completing it. When his health broke down there was no one to take his 
place, consequently most of the new sheets had not yet been commenced, for 
he had not been aHe to conshmct the- projections and put the matearhds 
together. On the other hand, the completion of the copper plates, which were 
Mtually in the hands of the engravers, was progressing very slowly for want 
of funds to pay the engravers. Mr^ Walker had been in the habit of paying 
all the expenses of the engraving from his private meahs in the first instance, 
wd sending in bills to this ofSce after the completion of the work ; but, for 
upwards of ten years, be had not taken any steps even to reimburse himself 
for the large advances which he must have made, and hence the operations 
languished for want of funds. 

' Ifbm it appeared that a work which is of great national importance, 
though neither vary difficiilt nor very costly, was almost at a stan^till for 
want of some one to initiate the successive stages of the operations and to 
exerdse a general supervision over the whole, and also for want of the moderate 
funds which were required to defray the current expenses.^ 

Out of deference and regard to the great family of geographers and 
engravers, by one of the members of which the atlas had hitherto been 
brought out so admirably, I proposed that an arrangement should he made 
with Mr. John Walker’s younger brother, Charles, who had once been in 
partnership with him, but had long retired from business, for the completion 
of the plates actually in the hands of the engravers ; but Mr. Charles Walker 
died very suddenly and unexpectedly, while the arrangement was iinder 
discussion ; there was no other member of the family who was in a position 
to take his place, and thus the connexion of the Walker family with the great 
geographical work with which its name has been associated for a period of 
nearly half a century became dissolved. 

On Mr. Charles Walker’s death the copper plates and geographical materials 
were collected together and made over to this office. 

1 was then on the point of returning to India, hut in consequence of 


1 In connexion with this snhject the following paragraphs of a letter, dated Idth June 1828, fix>m 
the Court of jbireotors to the Madr/u Qovemmont are of mnoh interest* Noticing an axmonneenient 
by the Surreyor-General of India (dated 29th March 1828) that a map of the Penihimla wie being 
constructed hj his deputy at Madras, ou the scale of Arrowsmith’s large map, the Court writes: 

^ We desire that such a work he not persisted in. To the attempts which ^ve been made at ^^ti^l^r> 
** eniiines by the Surveyor-Qeneral at the sef^eral Indian presidencies to constmet ihaps ettihiracing 
** a laxi^ extent of country, and the consequent retention of documents in India, we 
** progress that has yet been made in the formation of a general Indian atlax pro|e^ of that 
nathte heguh in India have fdled from the supervenbg ^ckness or death of the projectors, or from 
** other ohstructions ooouixing in the progress of the work, whilst the requisite dooumeiits haTlng 
** been retained in India, contrary to our reiterated orders, we h^ve been prerented from tekll% the 
** necessary me^SKires to the ebmpletioin of a general Indian atlas in tiiis country.’* . 
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Colonel Thuillier's earne&t representations of the inadequacy of his engra- 
ving in Calcutta to undertake all the arrears of work which had been 
cumulating in England, as well as to keep pace with tbe operations of the 
field surveys in India, I was detained in England for a few months in 
order to make arrangements for the completion in this country, not only 
of the copper plates which were in the hands of the engravers, but of vsevcrsl 
new plates for which geographical materials were available* For this pur- 
pose it was necessary that I should ascertain the principles on which the 
projections had hitherto been based, and this was not a very easy matter, for 
there was no one who could give me any information on the subject, excepting 
Mr* Walker, who was too ill to be spoken to. Eventually, I came across a 
manuscript memorandum book in Mr. Walker's office in Castle Street, Holborn, 
containing tables and other data on which the projections must have been 
based, as appears from internal evidence, though there is nowhere any statc- 
nient to that effect. This book was lent to me for a sliort time, after which 
it had to be returned to Mr. Walker’s family ; but meanwhile all the most 
important portions had been transcribed, sufficient to permit of the projec- 
tions of the remaining atlas sheets being constructed in such a manner as to 
be in exact correspondence with those of the sheets already completed, pro- 
vided only that the scale or unit of length from which all the measurements 
had been hitherto laid off on the copper plates could bo procured. After 
considerable difficulty and delay I succeeded in obtaining this scale from Mr. 
Walker’s family, but only on loan, and under a promise that it should be soon 
returned. Tliese difficulties, I am persuaded, merely arose from a natural 
feeling of hesitation on the part of the family to do anything which Mr. John 
Walker might — for aught that was known to the contrary — have disapproved ; 
there can be no doubt they would not have occurred had he been well enough 
to be consulted, for it was afterwards ascertained that he had allowed Colonel 
Thuiilier to take a copy of the manuscript memorandum book above specified, 
and had furnished him with an exact copy of the scale. 

It is desirable that some more permanent record should be made than at 
present exists of the details of the construction of this great geographical 
work which has already been going on for nearly half a centuiy and is still 
far from complete. I have, therefore, drawn up the following memoranda 
regarding the principles of the projection, the data on which it is based, and 
the practical details of its application, and also on the unit of the adopted 
scale of measurement. 


The Projection. 

This is one of the numerous modifications of the conical development ; it 
represents the parallels of latitude by concentric, arcs, but the meridians by 
arcs concave to the central meridian, and noj^ by straight lines as in the 
ocmical development. A cone is assumed to roll over the spheroid tangentially 
to an adopted oentx*al parallel of latitude, the distance from the vertex of the 
cone to this parallel (= normal x cotan latitude) is the mdius of .proje<ition 
of tbe parallel, and may be considered as the fundamental radius of the pro-f 

( 18 'Ni.) 15 e , 
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jeotion, for the radii for all other parallels aro deterndoed 

sabtraotmg from it the distances between those para^el^i ahd jUie ^i^teed 

jMurallel;. , ^ ' 

The an^e subtended at the vertex of the cone by a longitudinal ate of 1* 
in lini^h is called the "angle of the projection ” for the parallel of latitude to 
whic^the arc appertains; as this angle varies with the latitude, its value is 
■computed for each parallel. 

These data constitute the fundamental elements of the projection, and are 
given in the following table : — 

Table op the Elements of the Pbojeotion. 


]^araUel of Latitude. 

*■ 

Eadii of Projection. | 

Angle of Projection 
for 1° of Longitude. 

Leu^h in Fathoms 
of r of Longitude. 

In Pathoms. 

Logarithms. 

0 

•7 

8723613 

6-940696 

/ // 

23*48 

60406 

8 

8663149 

6-937676 

23*55 

*60268 

9 

8602682 

6-934630 

24-1 

60112 

10 

8542212 

6*931570 

24-7 

59938 

. 11 

8481789 

6*928468 

24*13 

59746 

12 

8421263 

- 

24*18 

69535 

' 13 

8360779 

6-922246 

24-23 

59307 

14 

8300286 

6*919092 

24*27 

59060 

15 

8239793 

- 


58796 

16 

8179300 

6-912700 

24*35 

58514 

17 

8118820 

6-909493 

24-39 

58214 

18 

8058311 

6*906243 

24-41 

57896 

19 

; 7997796 

6-902970 

24*44 

57661 

20 

1 7937275 

6*899671 

24*46 

67208 

21 

7876747 

6-896347 

24*48 

56838 

22 

7816212 

6-892997 

24*50 

56451 

23 

7755670 

6-889640 

24*51 

66047 

24 • 

7695121 

6-886215 

24*51 

56625 

25 

7634564 

6 '882786 

24*51 

65187 

26 

7574000 

6-879325 

24*51 

54732 

27 

7513428 

- 6-875837 

24*49^ 

54260 

28 

7452847 

6-872322 

24*48 

58772 

29 

7392268 

6-868777 

24*46 

68267 

30 

7331660 

6-865201 

24*44 

52746 

31 

7271053 

6-861597 

24*41 

52210 

32 

7210437 

6-857962 

24*38 

61657 

33 

7149812 

6-854293 

24*34 

51088 

34' 

7098117 

6-851147 

24*27 

50504 

35 

7037473 

6-847418 

24*26 

49905 

36 

6976819 

6-843657 

24*17 

49290 

87 

6916155 

6-839861 

24*11 

48660 


The elements of the figure of the earth which are here employed are not 
stated, but there can be no doubt that they must have been those which were 
determined by Oolbnel Lamhton from his measurements on the groat Indian 
Are, and are given in vol. xiil of the "Asiatic Researches." Hds-wih be 
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sML: % o(mparing ttie differences between the lengths of the radii of projection 
tire lengths of Colonel Lambtcm’s meridional degrees, and also by com- 
paring the lengths of thf longitudind degrees of the projection with those of 
Colonel Lambton, as in the following table : — 


Parallel 
of Latitude. 

V 

Differences between Radii 
of Projection. 

Lengths of Colonel tiftnbton’s 

Meridional Degrees. 

Longitudinal Degrees. 

o 

7 

60,464 fathoms. 

60,467*5 fathoms. 

60,406*4 &thoms. 

8 

60,467 


60,470-1 

» 

. 60,268-6 

99 

9 

60,470 


' 60,473-2 

ff 

60,112-6 

99 

10 

60,473 

J, 

60,476' 5 

99 

59,938-4 

99 

11 

60,476 


60,480-3 

9> 

59,746-1 ■ 

99 

12 

60,484 


60,484-3 

99 

59,535-6 

99 

13 

60,493 


60,488-7 

99 

59,307-1 

99 

14 

60,493 


60,493-4 

99 

59,060-6 

tt 

15 

60,493 


60,498-4 

99 

68,796*3 

99 

16 

60,480 


60,503-8 

99 

58,514*1 

99 ' 

17 

60,509 


60,509*4 

99 

58,214*2 

)» 

18 

60,515 

5) 

60,515-4 

99 

57,896-6 

JJ 

19 

60,521 

j, 

60,521-6 

99 

57,561*4 

99 

20 

60,528 


60,628-2 

99 

67,208-8 

99 

21 

60,535 

,9 

60,535-0 

99 

56,838-9 

99 

22 

60,642 


60,542-0 

99 

56,451-6 

99 

23 

60,549 

9 , 

60,549-4 

99 

56,047-2 

99 

24 

60,657 


60,557 -0 

99 

55,625-8 

99 

25 

60,664 

,, 

60,564-8 

99 

65,187-6 

99 

26 

60,672 

„ 

60,572-^ 

99 

54,732-4 

99 

27 

60,581 

,9 

60,581*2 

99 

' 54,26C-6 

99 

28 

60,689 


60,589-7 

99 

53,772-4 

99 

29 

60,698 

,9 

60,698-4 

99 

63,267-8 

99 

30 

60,607 

,, 

60,607-4 

99 

52,746-9 

99 

81 

60,616 

,, 

60,616*6 

99 

52,210-0 

99 

32 

60,626 

99 

60,626-8 

99 

61,657-2 

tf 

33 

61,696 

99 

60,635'-2 . 

9> 

51,088-6 

29 

34 

60,644 

99 

60.644-8 

99 

50,504-5 

ft 

35 

60,664 

99 

60,654^5 

99 

49,904-9 

n 

36 

60,664 

99 

60,664-4 

99 

49,290-2 

tf 

37 



?■ 60,674-3 

99 

48,660-3 

tf 


ETe 2 
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"A. 

The accordance ia sufficiently close to leave no doubt that Colonel Lambton^s 
data must have been employed ; the longitudinal degrees of the projection are 
all but identical ivith Colonel Lambton's, and the differences between the radii 
of projection practically correspond *with his meridional degrees in every case, 
excepting between 33° and 34®, whlfere^ there is a considerable error, which, 
however, has been allowed for in the practical construction of the projection, 
hnd has not very materially inHueneed the accuracy of this portion of the 
atlas. 

With the data in the table of tl^ elements of the projection, the rectangular 
co-oi;dinate8 of the points of intersection of the principal meridians with the 
principal parallels Were computed with reference to an adopted central 
meridian, and the points of its intersection by the parallels. Putting 9 for 
the angle of projection for 1° of longitude on any given parallel, and r for 
the corresponding radius of projection, then the co-ordinates of the extremity 

an arc of n degrees on that parallel, as referred to the central meridian and 
the point at which it is intersected by the parallel, will be « ^ * 

r Sin Tid and r versin ne, 

the forpier perpendicular and the latter parallel to the given meridian. 

It i$ unnecessary to give in this place the values of the co-ordinates which 
wer| calculatfMi for the projection, they were found on examination to require 
to b4 checked by a recomputation which has been commenced but is not yet 
completed. 

The meridijvn which has been adopted as the central meridian or axis of the 
projection is 76® 30' east of Greenwich ; this is not only stated to be the case 
in Mr. Walker's memorandum book, but can be deduced from the calculations 
of the co-ordinates, I have not been able to ascertain why a meridian which 
is so far from being central was selected as the central meridian. 

What parallel was adopted as the central parallel of the projection is no- 
where stated, and the data by which it might bo ascertained are incomplete, 
but the value of the radii of projection clearly show that it must lie between 
24® and 25®, and most probably is 24® 30'. 

The sheets of the atlas are recflngular, their dimensions as taken between 
the marginal lines on the copper plates being 38 by 24 * 4 inches, representing 
a distance of 134,850 fathoms lengthways, on the perpendicular to the central 
meridian, and a distance equivalent to the length of a meridional arc of 1° 28' 
breadthways. 

The sheets are situated unsymmetrically with reference to the central 
meridian, for it passes over the central sheets at a distance corresponding to 
37,100 fathoms from the west, and 97,750 fathoms from the east margin. 
This is exceedingly inconvenient, entailing separate computations for the pro- 
jection of the sheets east and west of the central meridian, which would have 
been avoided if a symmetrical arrangement had been adopted. 

The origin of co-ordinates is at the intersection of the parallel of 5® with 
the central meridian ; but each of the points at successive intervals of 1® 26' 
on the central meridian, from lat. 5® upwards, may be said to be origins of 
co-ordinates, and employed as such in the calculations for the corresponding 
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belte of sheets, right and Jeft^ and this is a ve^y convenient arrangement 
which lessons the labour of the calculations. 

The following table gives the distinguishing numbed of the central sheets, 
and the parallels of latitude whose intersections with the central meridian are 
the points through wliich the perpendiculars are drawn, which are the top and 
bottom marginal lines of the sheets in each belt. 



Sheet. 

Interaecting 

Parallels. 

Sheet. 

Intersecting ‘ 
Parallels. 




o 

* 


o 

/ 

> 



5 



20 

46 



None 



54 






6 

26 


22 

12 

■' V 


None 



53 






7 

52 


23 

38 



63 



52 






9 

18 


25 

. 4 



62 



51 






10 

44 


26 

30 



61 



50 






12 

10 


27 

56 



60 



49 






13 

36 


29 

22 

... 


59 



48 






15 

2 


30 

48 



58 



47 



v'. , 



16 

28 


32 

14 



57 



46 






17 

54 


33 

40 



56 



45 






19 

20 


35 

6 



55 



44 (A) 






20 

46 

36 

32 



Tlie dimensions of the sheets from top to bottom have been made to corre- 
spond with lengths of 86,716 fathoias to the south of the parallel of 21<>, and 
86,788 fathoms to the north of that parallel ; the corresponding values of the 
meridional degrees are 60,500 fathoms to the south and 60,550 to the north, 
which differ appreciably from those on which the calculations for the projec- 
tion are founded, though not to any material extent. 

None of the documents to which I have hitlierto had access give any 
information as to who was the originator of the projection of the Indian Atlas. 
There is a lithographed pamphlet in this office entitled Construction of the 
** graticule for a General Atlas of India which is believed to have been 
written by Col. Blacker, who was Surveyor-General of India, but it does not 
give either the name of the author or the date at which it was written. It 
proposes a method of projection which in principle is identical with the one 
actually adopted, and is based on the same geodetic elements, but differs in all 
other details, the central parallel — the adojited .value* of which influeiices the 
whole of the calculations — ^being lat. 20® instead of 24J°, and the central 
meridian being that of 80° instead of 76^°. The size of the shet te was 
intended to be 38 *88 by 27 * 63 inches ; the origin of co-ordinates was placed 
in the centre of the atlas, at the point corresponding* to lat. 20°, long. 80° the 
intersection of the central parallel with the central meridian. 
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Tables are added, gi^iog the oatund leagth^jf the co^ordh^^ ai^d 
lepgtbs on the scale of the map. Thi|iEMS& iraa in 4fae first insiiu^ 
have been.^^^j^,-,^ p^t of nature, bti^ a^wwards wstt altered to yr y l i ' t . 
is the same as that of 1 inchas4 idles; the tobles giye the Values ^ 

ordinates for both scales. All the caTcr^ditons seep to have been carefhlly'pade 
out and verified, and the results are tabulated in|l; convenient form for nf e, * 

id very far irom being the case with th|^ calculations for the actual prtijectiom 
The design of the atlas is believed to have been influenced to some extep.i 
by Mr. Aaron Arrowsmith’s Atlas of Southern India, from Cape Comorin to 
the river £istnah,,which was publislpd in the year 1822, and was evidently 
designed by its autlpr as the commencement of an A^las of all India; for it 
is accompanied by a sketch map showing “ how many sheets of this size jrould 
required for a map of India on a scale of 4 English miles to one inch, 

“ any ||ine of which may be engraved independent of another when paterials 
“ offer, and may be united to the rest by keeping correctly to the lines as 
“ drawn on thifinap ; the sheets as far as N. 16 are already engraved on.jthe 
above Bcale." ' 

But oU a close examination it wiU be found that this atlas has little or 
nothing.in>qommon with the Atlas of all India, the publication of which com- 
menced five years afterwards; the lengths of the sheets may have been 
intended to correspond, and there is an agreement between the limiting 
meridians of , some of the southern sheets which can scarcely have been 
fortuitous; but there are no other points of similarity. Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
central meridian appears to have been not 76^° but 78°, and the elements of 
the earth’s figure which were adopted for his projection cannot have been those 
which resulted from Major Lamhton’s operations and wore used as the basis 
for the calculations of the second atlas, for they appertain to a figure of which 
the polar axis is materially longer than the equatoreal, the diminution of the 
leiigth of the longitudinal degree between lat. 84° and 14^^ being only 1 • 07 
instead of 1 ' 44 of a mile, a circumstance which may very possibly have 
caused the subsequent abandonment of this atlas. In both atlases the dimen- 
sions of the sheets appear to have been regulated by the size of the double 
elephant sheet of drawing paper ; in the earlier one the details are carried so 
close up to the edges of the paper as to leave no room for borders with the 
degrees and minutes of latitude and longitude, which are therefore only given 
on certain exterior sheets ; in the subsequent atlas the extent of ihe de talTfi is 
less and permits of a border being placed round each dieet. 

The whole of the sheets of the Atlas of India have been engraved hy Mr. 
John Walker ; the 24 sheets firet issued comprise portions of Northefb Zn^ 
and Eastern Bengal, as well as a reproduction of Mr. Arrowsmith’s Spfilh^ 
India ; they were published between February 1827 and November 188^ 
under the name pf James Horsburgh, Hydrographer to the Honimrahle Biurt 
India Oompany. The nhxt sheet was published in September 1836, ui^W V^e 
name of John Walker, Geographer to the Honourable East India Coihpany. 
Mr. Horsburgh died in that year, and Mr. Walker was appointed to snccleed 
him In his duties, retaining the engraving of the atlas. 
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The working soales which have been used by Mr. Walker are engraved on a 
thin brass, bar, about 17 incH^ in length tfy in breadth, with a scale of 
fathoms on one edge md a scalp of minutes of latitude on the other. There 
can be lijttle doubt— though it nowhere stated in words on the atlas sheets 
— that the scale of the atlas must originally have been intended to be that of 
1 inch to % miles, or the nature ; for this, the entme length 

of the fathom scale, from 0 to 60,000 should be 17 * 045 English inches, but 
on comparing it with a standard yard by Troughton and Simms, which apper- 
taiSs to the Observatory at the India Store Depaitment, Ijambeth, I find that 
it is only 16 * 904 inches ; the scale of the atlas is therefore the y part 
of nature, or somewhat less than 1 inch to 4 miles, as has hitherto been Supr 
posed. Tlie value of the meridional degree on Mr. Walkor^s scale is taken at 
60,500 fathoms, and the actual length of this degree on the scale is equal to 
If ’ 056 inches of Troughton and Simms' standard yard, or very hearly what the 
length of the fathom scale should have been. On the other hand, the fathom 
scale has been prolonged to a point beyond the 60,000 fathom division, at a 
distance from the zero of that scale which is almost exactly equal to what the 
length of the meridional degree should have been. Hence it seems probaljje 
that the lengths of the scales wore laid off with all desirable accuracy in the 
first instance, but by some mistake the fathom scale length was mistaken for 
that of the meridional degree and sub-divided accordingly, and vice versS*. 

In consequence of this error the dimensions of the copper plates, whiolx 
should have been 38 * 31 by 24 • 65 inches within the border lines, are only 
88 * 00 by 24 • 45 inches. The error necessitates a reduction of scale of all 
geographical materials which are drawn on the ([uarter-inch scale, before they 
can be correctly inserted on the copper plates, but otherwise it is of little 
importance; in the printed sheets of the atlas larger errors arise from the 
shrinkage of the paper, which, unfortunately, is unequal, being invariably 
greater lengthways, in the direction passed over by the roller during the 
process of printing, than breadthways, at right angles to that direction ; the 
dimensions of several sheets which I have measured vary from 37 • 06 to 
37*50 inches in length, and from 24*12 to 24 * 22 inches in breadth, the 
greatest contraction having probably occurred when the paper was most 
moistened before being passed through the press. To facilitate accurate 
measurements from the atlas sheets for certain specific purposes— as for 
instance, for compiling geographical materials for new maps — ^it would be a 
great advantage if a second scale of miles were given in either of the side 
margins, at light angles to the one at prese|it given at the bottom of each 
sheet. 
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Mabine, Great Trigonohetbsoae, -TopographiCae, B^etekee, 
AND GbOEOGICAE SURVEYS OP INDIA. 


Mabine Survey Department, 1877. 


Names. 

Substantive Appointment. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Salary. 

Remarks. 

SCISVTIVIO OVFICSBS. 





Cotaumi!tor Toy ler, late 

Superintendent of Marine 
, Surveys. 

1 27th July 1874 • 

Rs. 

1300 


Btaft Oommander J. B . Ellis* 
E.N. 

Deputy Superintendent of 
Marine Surveys* Ist 
grade. 

19th Nov. 1874 . 

950 

Exclusive of Indian Navy 
service. 

Navigatinif Lieutenant F.’W, 
Jamid*&N.*P.ll.O.S. 

*, „ 2nd grade 

19th Nov. 1874 - 

700 


Navigating Lieuteiiaut G. C. 
Hammond* iLN. 

Assistant Superintendent* 
1st grade. 

19th Nov. 1874 - 

600 


M. Chapman* late I.N. 

*, 2iid grade 

2l8t Jan. 1876 - 

550 

Exclusive of Indian Navy 
service. 

Navigating Sul>*Lieutonant 
E. W.Petloy,R.N. 

M *f • 

19tli Nov. 1874 - 

400 

Counts no service at present 
according to Navy rules. 

Lieutenant W. H. Ooombes* 
R.N. 

•2 M • 

8th Oct. 1876 - 

860 


Navigating Lieutenant J. C. 
Pascoe, E.N. 

ft w • 

6th Oct. 1876 - 

350 


P J. Palle . • - 

99 99 • 

Ist Nov. 1874 - 

326 


Cmx Ov9it:BBa. 





B. C« Carrington* P.B.A.8. - 

8\in6rintendenti Drawing 
Branch. 

20th Dec. 1874 • 

760 


Surgeon JT. Amstrong* B JL. - 

Medical Ofilcer and 
Naturalist. 

'24th Jan. 1876 - 

400 
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■li '•r- 


Tee Tw^nombthical Sueveit, 1877. 


Namei. 

Substantive Appointment. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Salary. 






Rh. 

4)(^oiiel J« T* Walker, O.B., 
f4U3.,RJ!, 

Superlntendeifit ISth 
March 18^1 

12th Marcl\ 1661 

2,565 

Sbitiob BAavch. 


fii' 




J. B, N. Hennessey, M.A., 

Deputy Superintendent, 
Ist grade. 

« • . 

1,600 

Major H. E Thuillier, B.E. - 

, ^ 

14 

2nd grade* 

ist Oct. 1867. - 

1,782 . 

Limtenant-Colonel C. T. 
Harg,^E. 


44 


44 44 • 

1,640 " 

Major J. Herschel, R.E., 
F,R.S. 

- 

>» 

• 

>* ,> • 

1A80 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. E. 
Branfill, Bmigal Cavalry. 

•1 

« 

• 

1st June 1865 - 

1,800 

Captain T. T. Carter, E.E. - 

M 

Srdg^e. 

2l8t April 1864 - 

1,140 

„ W. M. Campbell, 
EE. 


» 

- 

1st Feb. 1867 - 


„ Henry Trotter, B.E. 


•1 

- 

26th Jan. 1669 - 


„ W. J. Heaviside, 
E.E. 

M 


* 

1st March 1868 - 

» 

Major A. Pullan (Staff Corps) 

Assistant Superintendent, 
„ 1st grade. 

20th Jan. 1864 - 

1,000 

Captain K. W. Bogers, B.E. - 

„ 

„ 


15th Dec. 1868 • 

1,140 

„ J.HU1,R.E. 

M 

»» 

- 

18th Deo. 1866 - 

890 

W.H.ColeM.A. 

„ 

» 

- 

1st Sept. 1807 - 

750 

Captain A. Baird, R.E. 


2nd grade. 

4ih Dec. 1868 - 

890 

„ J. E McCullagh, 
EE. 

M 


• 

12th Feb. 1800 - 

« 

J. McGUl 

M 

t* 


mil Dec. 1851 - 

760 

W. G. Beverley 

y» 

„ 

• 

Ist July 1851 - 

44 

Lieutenant H. J. Harman, 
EE. 

44 

Srd grade. 

- 

670 

£. C. Byall - - • ! 

.. 


- 

. 

000 

Lieutenant St. G. C. Gore, 
EE. 


49 

• 

. 

750 

i 

JUKIOB BBABCH. 






Harry Duhan - 

Surveyor, Ist grade 


22nd April 1846- 

500 

H. Beverley • 

M 

M 


Ist July 1864 • 

600 

J. Peyton . - . 

,1 

14 


Srd Feb. 1860 - 

600 

A. D*Souza 

44 

„ 


1 

19th Fob. 1856 - 

500 

C. J. Neuviile - 

« 

2nd grade 


1st Dec. 1855 - 

400 

L. H.Gl«irke • 

44 

14 


• 

26th Nov. 1866 - 

4Q0 

W. Todd 

44 

« 


lltb ^&n.l856* - 

400 

1 - 

J.Low • • • 

99 



1st Oct. 1857 - 

400 

C.Wood 

M 

Srd grade 


« • ■ 

860 

H. E. T. Xeelan 


,* 


17th Aug. 1858 - 

850 

y '.BeU - • • • 


ft 


H ,» • 

860 

^ 

'a*. 



Ist April 1869 - 

m 


Remark*. 


Appointed Siimyor*Ge- 
neral from lat January 
1878. 


Joined the Department in 
1844, inciuding Comput- 
ing, Office, 

Officiating Deputy Su- 
perintendent, .1st grade. 
Transferred to Mysore 
Topographical Survey. 

On furlough. 

Computing Office. 

Madras Party. 

Gtizerat Party. 

On furlough. 


On furlough. 

Kattywar Survey. Offici- 
ating Deputy Superln- 
tondent, Srd grade. 

Bombay Party, do, do. 

Eastern Frontier Series. 

Computing Office, 

Tidal and Levelling Opera- 
tions. Officiating Assis- 
tant Superintendent, 1st 
grade. 

Transferred to Mysore To- 
pographical Survey, do. 
1st grade. 

Kattywar Survey, do. 

On furlough. 

Assam Survey. Officiating 
AssistantSuperintendent, 
2nd grade. 

Kumaun and Garhw&l 
Survey, 1st grade. 

Transferred to Topographi- 
cal Branch. 


Correspondence Office. Per- 
sonal Assistant. 

Burma Party. 

Kumaun and Garhw&l 
Party. 

Guzerat Survey. 

Tidal and Levelling Opera- 
tions. 

Head-Ouariers. 

Kumaun and GarhwAl 
Survey. 

Burma Party. 

Computing Office. 

Transferred to Mysore To- 
pographical Surveyi 

Kattywar Party* ; 

Drawing Officer . 



( 

1% Gtn^t TrigonctiaeftTicel Survey, IS^ttoor#. 


■‘'h *■ 

Kamei». 


r-uL, 

Suhstantire Appointment 

— 

Api^Dti^tr 



Salary. 

afimarkA^-.v-vv, . * 

JxnnoB Bbavcb 

-^cont. 

1 



**' it. 

Ei. 


H^lPeyoheni • 



Surveyor, 4th grade 

- 

22nd Sept. 1862 

3D0 


- 



»* 

» 

- 

Ist Nov. 1812 . 

300 

Madnia Pady. 

VJirsiiitoiieu 




11 


1st Sept. 188f « 

. 880 

Eastern Frontier Sertit^ i 'j 

l,X#ococtk - 

% 


M 

- ^ 


mh July i6ea.« 


Mysore Topof^tjlto^ Bar* 
vey. 

A. Christto - 



li 

11 


tth Aug. 1883 - 

800 

Guaerat‘#Eirvey. ’ ’ 

W*0’Sulliva.xi- 



9$ 

11 


let Oot. 1883 • 

800 

Assam Survey. 

N. 0. G^ime - 



99 

19 


19th Oot. 1863 - 

8p0 

Kattywar Survey, 

W.C.frioe - 



M 

11 


lit Npy. 1888 - 

800 

Eastern Frontier Series* 

O.S.HcA*Fee 



M 

11 


8th Nov. 1864 • 

800 

Guzerat Survey,fc^^'<?t.. 

U. K. BAnd^jU - 


•> 

iiasistant Surveyor, 
grade. 

1st 

Uth Oct. 1884 - 

260 

Tidal and Levell^ Opera- 
tions. * 

Hugh Todd - 



»* 

11 

- 

16th July 1886 • 

260 

Traiisferred to Mysore Sur- 
vey. 

S. J. Connor • 



“ 

% M 

II 

- 

1st March 1865 - 

260 

Tidal and Levelling Opera- 
tions. 

J. Bond 





. 

18th Oct. 1888 - 

260 

Guaserat Party* 

jO. D. Potter . 



I* 

ii 

. 

29tb Oct. 1868 - 

250 

UadraaPr^' 

T. Kinney 

> . 


99 


. 

17th Juno 1888 - 

260 

Head-Quarters. 

J. Hickie 



„ 

2nd grade. 

29th April 1888- 

200 

Guzerat Survey. 

W. Fielding - 

% 


$• 

II 

. 

8rd May 1868 - 

200 

Kattywar Survey. 

O, D. Ciisson • 




II 


8th May 1888 • 

200 

Guzerat Survey. 

O.P. Torrens • 




3rd grade. 


180 

Jodhpore Series. 

A. Bryson 



„ 

II 


20th Sept. 1860 • 

160 

Madras Party. 

W.t)ldliam . " 



>» 

II 



180 

Transferred to Mysore 
Party. 

J, C. Olancey - 



«* 

11 



160 

Eastern Frontier Series. 

J.O. Hughes - 



>9 

II 



160 

Burma Party. 

I, Pocock 



II 

11 



160 

Kumaun and Garhwil 
Survey. 

G. T. Hall - 



11 

II 



160 

Kattywar Survey. 

J. F. McCarthy 



1* 

4th grade. 


120 

Assam Party. 

H. J. Collins - 



„ 

W 



120 

Eastern Frontier Series. 

H. Oorkery 



II 

11 



120 

Kattywar Survey. 

P. F. Ppunty *» 



99 

i» 



120 

Bombay Party. 

J, Keating 



»» 

II 



120 

Kattywar Party. 

S. F. Koriuan - 



>1 

11 



120 

Guzerat Survey. 

0, Korman 



11 

1# 



120 


E. F. Warwick - 



11 

11 



120 

Kumauu and Garhw&l 
Survey. 

J. M. Kennedy 



11 

>1 



120 

Transferred to Mysore To- 
pographical Survey. 


List of OrriCBBSof the Topoorafhical and Revenge Subvet Dbpabtieents; 

1877. 


Names. 

] 

Substantive Appointment. 

Bate of 
Appointment. 

Salary. 

Eemarks* 

ABMINIBTEATIVE 

STAFF* j 



Eg. 



Srirveyor General of India 
and Superintendent of 

12th March 1861 

8,000 

Joined the BeparUnent 
1886. 

' ' 'it; 

Topographical Surveys. 




Major-Gl^eral B. C. Vanre- 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

8rd Oct. 1846 - 

2,285 


n A V tr 
nen, aJI.., ir*Ji.* 

and Superintendent of 
Eevenue Surveys* 




Captain Et V» EiddeU, E«E* - 

Assistant Surveyor Ge- 

Ist Oot. 1887 - 

1,800 


Jamas ' « 

•» »i 

29th July 1846 - 

1,000 

• 200 each local allowanoe* 

jp^atexIioaiA S.C* • 

*» f» • 

S8rd July 1866 

<*»• 

260 ! 

A 

i ' ■ 











. ) 



of the TQ{>Qgr«|i^hical and Bevenue Survey Dep^ments, 18ir7 — coni. 


z ' ' ' 

. Names.. 

Substantive Appointment. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

i 

Salary. 

, BemarlES. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL SHH- 
VBY IWBPARTMBNT, 


- " 



JK 

V jSBiriOE BsaircH. 






G. 0. Hopree, 

' ' 1 

Deputy Superintendent, i 
Ist^e. 

20th Oct. 1864. - 

Bs. 

1,600 

No. ^7, Baiputan| Jpur- 

Of^toin GeoxB^e!lalian,iUi3., 


2nd grade. 

End July 1862 - 

1,388 

On furlough, priv^ afii^rs, 
for two years, from 1st 

Captain Charlefifltraban,B.£. 





i May 1877. . ♦ 


Srd grade. 

26th Sept. 186S - 

i 1,140 

No. 1. or Gwalior and^ C.1, 





Survey. 

B£VBNXni BVBTBT DE- 






PABTMENT. 






Sbbiob Bbaitoh. 






Colonel H. 0. i7^stone,C.B., 

s.a,p.H. .5??^ 

Deputy Superintendent, 
Ist grade. 

27ih May 1863 - 

1,627 

1st, or Dera Issmil Khan 
District Survey, Punjab, 






Rs. 27-14 as personal al- 
lowance. 

Lieiit^nant*Oolon6l F. C. An- 



10th Sept. 1852 - 

1,627 

6th, or Bgnda District Bur* 

deraon, S.C., P.H. 




vey^.N.W.P. Rs.* 27-14 
as personal allowance. 


Lieuteuunt-Oolonel JT. HnO'* 


2nd grade. 

lOih Sopt. 1852 - 

1,627 

On furlough, private aifUirs, ‘ 

‘donald, 6.O., P.H. 



for two years, from 6th 
May 1877. 



R. B. Smart - 


• 

21st Bopt. 1846 - 

1,200 

7th, or Khurda District 





Survey, Orissa. 

Major J. Sconce, S.C., P.H. - 


ft • 

21st Oct. 1850 - 

1,300 

8th, or Western Soane Irri- 





gation Survey, District, 
Bahabsd, Behar. 

M^or Donald Macdonald, 

Sic., P,H. 


Srd grade. 

19th Dec. 1860 - 

1,166 

10th, or 1st Deccan Topo- 




graphical Survey, Bom- 
bay. Oilioiating in the 
2nd grade. 

M^^ F.* Coddington, S.C., 


« • 

17th Jan. 1862 - 

1,000 

On duty at Head-Quarters, 
Calcutta. 

Oaptaiu Vf, Barron, S.C., P.H. 



27th June 1862 • 

1,000 

4tb or Moradabad and Bu- 





daun Districts Survey 
N.W.P. 


Major H. 0. B. Tanner, Bom- 



10th Oct. 1862 - 

1,000 

11th, or End Deccan Topo- 

bay S.C., p.:h. 




graphical Survey, Bom- 
bay. 

B. T, 6. Johnson, Esq. 



18th Oct. 1847 - 

1,000 

6th, or Bastem Soane Irri- 





gation Survey, District 
Gya, Behar. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL AND 






BHVBNUB SUEVBY 






. DRPAETMBNTS. 






Sbbioe Beaboh. 






C^toin D. C. Andrew, S.C., 

Assistant Superintendent, 
1st grade. 

80th Deo. 1862 - 

1,000 

Cadastral IBievision Survey. 
Ofilciating Depitty Su- 
perintendent, Srd grade. 

Ci^in W. H. WiUuns, S.C., 


» " 

27th April 1868- 

750 

12th, or Midnapur District 
Survey, Ben^ ^ 

j. Oamj^ell - 

n 

n 

8th Oct. 1844 - 

' 760 

On lUrlough,privatC’ afifairs, 
for eight months front' 




• 


8th May 1877. 

C^^ W. Samuels, S.C., 

ft 

•tf ■ 

17th Dec. 1868 - 

760 


W. F. Badgley, 8.C., 

ft 

m 

Srd May 1865 - 

1,000 

No^^or KhasnmiHG^ 





Srd grade, j^putySups^ 


in 



• 

intdndent. 


( %U ) 

List of Officers of tint Topographical and Revenue Survey Q^artment$, IB77 -<«co»^. 


Namai. ^ 

■t, 

Substantive Appointment, 

iiJ 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Salary 

TOPOGEAPHICAL AND 





BEVENDE SURVEY 





DEPARTMENTS. 





Ssar^oB EkAif 




Es. 

760 

Ol^toin J. E. &ndemBn,SlC|., 

Assistant Superintendent, 
ist grade. 

6th Oot. 1864 - 

Ca^» T, H. Holdioh, R.E„ 

^ 1. 

tt 

28rd July 1866 • 

1,066 

£L,^orst • • • 

■‘‘V 

If 

2nd grade. 

1st Sept. 1864 - 

760 

Ci^toin tr. L. 'imflh, 8.C., 

M 

it • 

26th March 1866 

760 

H.B.Tfabot,Ii.S. - 

' % 

M 

H • 

1st Dec. 1848 - 

760 

Cigtolna. E. Wilmer, S.C., 

M 

tt * 

24th Aug. 1869 • 

749 

C^gin H. S«‘ Cowan, S.C., 

M 

. 

19th Jan. 1867 - 

749 

Contaia H. S. Huti^hinson, 
S.C.. P.H. 

*1 

M • 

lath Aug. 1867 • 

749 

B. C. Barrett, H.S. • 

I* 

tt 

I8th Nov. 1862 • 

600 

E. y, Jackson, L.S. - 

ft 

tt • 

26th Sept. 1804 - 

600 

Captain K. H. Steel,S.O.,H.S. 

tt 


26th Jan. 1869 • 

624 

y, E. Beavan, S.O., P.H. 

ff 

tt * 

mh July 1868 - 

624 

Lieutenant E.G.Woodthorpe, 

tf 

It • 

14th July 1871 - 

670 

E.E., L.8. 

Lieutenant E. P. Leach, E.E., 

ff 

tt • 

6th Oct. 1871 • 

070 

L.S. 





H.E.Gastrell,L.S. • 

It 

ft • 

26th April 1869 • 

600 

G. H. Cooke, L.S. 

it 

M • 

6th Dec. 1866 • 

COO 

Lieutenant G. W. Martin, 

tf 

Srd grade. 

24th March 1871 

. 

S.C., H.S. 

Lieutenant A. J.C.Soott, S.C., 

t, 

„ . 

17th Jan. 1872 - 

600 

H.S. 





Lieutenant J. B. Hobday, 
S.C., H.S. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL SUB- 
VET DEPAETMENT. 

tf 


7th July 1876 - 

600 

JVKXOB BBAXTCB. 





Bellctty, LJ3. - 

Surveyor, 1st grade 

16th July 1847 - 

600 

P. Baness - e * 

ft 

tt 

6th Sept. 1866 - 

600 

A. Chamarett • - • 

H 

tt • 

2nd June 1662 • 

600 

H» «r* Bolst • • - 

It 

tt • 

26th July 1862 - 

600 

G.A4K^U1,L.B4 

tt 

2nd grade • 

8th April 1866 • 

400 


Xtetnarlu. 


On 


m spooiftl duty. Ohotu 
wagpore Estate Survey. 
On fuplough,private affisint. 

14th 

In Charge No. W Khan- 
ddsh and Boin9& Native 
States Survey. Meiaiing 
in the 1st grade. 

On furlough, private aflairs 
Iw 0 years, 24th April 1876 

6th. or Eastern Scan Irri< 
gation Survey. Districts 
Gya.Behar. 

Malwa Survey. 

8th Western Soan Irrigation 
Survey. Shahabod Dis- 
trict. Behar. 

nth, or 2nd Deccan Topo- 
graphical Survey, Boxn- 

l»y* , 

7th« or Khurda Estate Sur- 
vey, Orissa. 

5th, or Huttra and Banda 
Districts Survey, N.W.P. 

2nd, or Bohtak and Sirsa 
Did^ts Punjab Survey, 

1st. or Dora Ismail Khan 
District Survey, Punjab. 

Na 6, or Khasi and Garo 
Hills. 

On furlough, private affairs, 
for one year and six 
months from 26th Nov. 
1877. 

On sick leave for one year 
from 26th Jan. 1877. 

1 0 th, or 1st DeccanTopogra- 
phical Survey, Bomoay 
Presidency. 

On furloughmrivate affairs, 
two years, 15th Nov. 1876. 
4th, or Moradabad and Bu- 
District Survey. 

No. 1. or Gwalior and Cen- 
tral India Topographical 
Survey. 


On duty at Head-t^r- 
ters. 

Chief Draftsman. Bead- 
Quarters Office iupomu- 
mentry. 

On duty at Bcad-Qiuarters 
Office. 

No. 1. ar Gwalior 4 C. I. 


No. 7, or Bajpttiana and 
Simla Survey. 



Ltot of Officers of the Topographical and Revenue Survey Pe[)artments, 1677— 


Names. 


Substatitive Appointment. 


h&teot 

Appointment. 


Salary. 


Bemarks. 


TOPOGEAPHICAL StfE- 
VEY DEPARTMENT. 


JumoB BBiirca— coM^. 

D. Atkinson • 


Surveyor, 2nd grade 


J. A. Vanderputt 
R. W. Chew - 
A. J. Wife, Ii.». 


„ 8rd grade 


4th Aug. 1856 - 
1st Sopt. 1856 - 
15Ui Sept. 1856 - 
Ist Oct. 1800 - 


J. A.May 
P. j^dams 
R.D, Farrell 


4th grade 


1st Oct 1860 . 

Ist Oct. 1860 - 

1st Oct. 1860 - 


£. S. P. AtkitiiiKm 
M. J. Ogle 


18th Aug. 1861 • 
Ist July 1868 • 


A. G. Wyatt 


let Nov. 1861 - 


0. F. Hamer • 

C. A. R. Scanlan > 
R. Todd 

A. Ohennoll • 

C. Tapsell 

A. James 

T. E. M. Claudius 

F. Kitchen 

W. Stotesbury 
J. A. Barker 

E. A. Wainwright 

W. J. Cornelius, L.8. 

W.W. McNair 

W. F* Pettigrew 

P. J, W. Doran, L.S. 
H.T. Kitchen- 
A, Cooper 

J.H.WiliK»i,L,S. 
W-RLilley - 
W. Robert - 
F.B.Ward6 • 


Assistant Surveyor, 1st Srd Aug. 1863 • 
grade. 

„ „ • 9th Sopt. 1868 • 

„ „ - Ist Nov. 1803 • 

„ . ist May 1864 • 


• 2nd Aug. 1864 - ! 

• 16th Juno 1864 - 

- 10th Aug. 1863 - 

- 4th Oct. 1864 - 


2Ud grade 




Ist Oot. 1864 - 

18th Sept. 1866- 

1st May 1865 • 

16th Aug. 1886 - 


. Xst Sept. 1807 • 
- 12th Sept. 1866 - 

. Ist Feb. 1867 • 
. 1st Nov. 1867 - 


1st Dec. 1867 - 


»» * 
Srd grade 


It 


1st April 1868 • 
Ist May*1868 - 
let Aug. 1669 - 
1st Sept, 1870 - 


. 


Rs. 

400 

400 ' 

400 

360 

850 

360 

800 

300 

800 


250 


» 




200 


M 




160 


No. 6, or BliopaliCnd Malwa 
. Survey. v: 

No.'!, or Gwaliopv and ^.1. 
Survey. 

No. 8, or NundydroOg Divi- 
vision, Mysore Sun’oy. 

No. 2, Topogniphical Party, 
Khandesa and Bombay 
Native States Survey. 

On iluty atltead-Quarters. 

ifo. 8, or Nundydroog Ditl- 
siou, Mysore Survey. 

No. 7 Rajputana Topogra- 
phical Survey. 

On furl(»ugk for one year 
from 2ist «ov. 1877: 

No, 3, or Kliandesh and 
Bombay Native States 
survey. 

No. 6, or Bhopal And Malwa 
Survey. 

On duty at Head-Quarters, 
No. 7* or Rajputana and 
Simla Survey, 

On furlough for one year 
from 21 st Nov. 1877. 

No. 1, or Gwalior and C. I. 
Survey. 

No. 8, or Nundydro(^ Divi- 
sion, Mysore Survey. 

No. 1, or Gwalior and C. I. 
Survey. 

No. 8, or Nundydroog Divi- 
sion, Mysore Survey, 


No. 8, or Nundydroog Divi- 
sion, My.sore Survey. 

No. 5, or Bhopal and Malwa 
Survey. 

No. 1, or Gwalior and C. I. 
Survey. 

No. 8, or Nundydroog Divi- 
sion, Mysore Suney. 

No, 2, or Khandesh and 
Bombay Native States 
Survey. 

No. 1, or Gwalior and C. I. 
Survey. 

No. 6, or Bhopal and Malwa 
Survey, 

No. 2, or KtiaudC'^h tmA 
Bombay Native States 
Survey, ^ 

. ! No. or Rajputana and * 
Simla Survey. 

No. 5, or Bhopal and Mal wa 
Survey. 

No. 6, or Khasi and Garo 
Hills Survey. 

No. 2,. or Khandesh and 
BoinW Native States 
Survey. 



.'4' 


of of |(ie Topograpigcal and Revenue Survey DepaHxxte&is, 1877— 


Nfnuei. SubitanUve appointment, ^p^^^ent. 


TOPOaWHXOAL ^B- 

VBYDWABpJW:? 

JIT510B BbABOH— 

-* ' 

0. y. Tou^leton 
J. MoOpy . • 
w;A6^.BM0kley V- 


Oeo. Vender %eek 

jr,Hi»ray 0 , 

A. Kitchen ■ 

B. WJilte 

£. Graham, 1.8. 

G. L, Fleming - 
G. E. Ocpping - 
Q.A.Knight * 
Bunoan Oampbdl 


Ateistapt Surveyor, Srd let Sept. 1870 • 


• 4it Dec. 1870 
- let Dec. 1871 


^ „ 4fth grade- Ist July 1872 - 
» • 10th Oct. 1872 - 

tt »» ' - loth Oct. 1872 - 

„ „ - 10th Oct. 1872 - 

% , 

Probationajy Aesistant 11th Aug. 1873 - 
purveyor, dth grade. 

„ „ - nth Aug. 1878 - 

I* M ^ nth Aug. 1873 - 

„ « - nth Aug. 1873 - 

„ „ - Ist Nov. 1874 - 


No. 1 or Gwalior find 0. 1. 
Survey. 

No. A or Khasia and Garo 
Hills Survey. 

Special sick leave MBurope 
from 0th ApxU 1876 for 
eight months, jgranted ex- 
tension for ^ months, 
vidg E. A. A Oo., Dept. 
No. 726, dated 4th 
tember 187A Extend^ 
again for six months, fhr- 
thor extension for three 

r montha Bull pay. 

No. 6, or Bhopal and Malwa 
Survey. 


No. 8, or Nundydroog Divi- 
sion, Mysore Survey. 

No. 12, or Khandesh and 
Bombay Native States 
Survey. 

No. 8, or Nundydroog Divi- 
sion, Mysore Survey. 

No. 5, or Bhopal and Malwa 
Survey. 

No. 8, or Nundydroog Di^- 
sion, Mysore Survey. 

No. 6, or Khasia and Garo 
Hills Survey. Joined as 
Sub-Surveyor on Srd J uly 
1872. 


BBVBNUB SUBVBT 
DBPABTMBNT. 

JVBIOB BbABOS. 


George HousAen 


- Bevenue Surveyor, 1st 18th Peb, 1847 
grade. 

,S. » « - Ist Doc, 1851 


WilUam Henry Paterson, L.S. 


Prederiok William K©lly.i,8, Surveyor, 2nd grade • 17th Aug. 1868 - 


Charles William Campbell - 

■ # 

Bdwird lidrtlo ^ 

GfKptge Heniy Blythe 
Prederiok Grant - , - 


William Sinclair 
Oonstanttne Brownfield, DB. 
Arthur David Smart - - 


„ Srd grade 


- Ist Nov. 1853 • 

- Ist Jan. 1847 - 

. Ist Deo. 1846 - 

• 11th July 1866 - 

. 1st Oct. 1886 - 

• £5th Sept. 1866- 

- Itt Got. 1870 - 



Ist or Dera llsmail Khan 
District Survey, Punjab. 

On deputation to Kamrup 
Lakhiraj Holdings Sur- 

- vey,' Exclusive of Assam 
and deputation allowance 
Rs. 100. 

Bxolueiveof personal allow- 
anoe Bs. 100. Supemu- 
merary.~Doing duty in 
Head-Quamrs OMoe. 

6th, or Banda District Sur- 
vey, *N.W.P. 

2nd, or Bohtak and Sirsa 
Distriets Survey, Pm^, 


8tb, or Western Soane Irri- 
gation Survey, District 
8hahabad.B&r, 


On furlough. 
Head-Quarters. 



duty in 
QfflM, 


•r Doing 
-Quarters 










{ ) 

of OflScers of the Topographieal and Bevenue Survey Deipartments, 1877 — cont 


Substantive Appointment. 



Eemar^i^4 . 


RBVBNOT SURV®T 
DEPARTMENT, 

JuiriOB Bjubch— 


James Todd 


- Surveyor, 3rd grade - 27th Dec. 1863 


atb grade - etb Oct. 1860 - 
M - 13th June 1856- 


Patriok Augustus George 
Ooujley, L.I9, 

Cliarlos David 

GeorgeRae - . . 


Samuel Mack Smylio, L.S. - 
Vacant, 

Jns. Stewart Pemberton, L.S 
William Robert Vyall ^ 
Henry Ross Littlewood 
MV tn Alexander MV ilson, D,S. 
William Samuel Buttress - 
Thomas Wilfred Reilly, L.S. 


Alexander Macdonald Law< 
son, IteS. 

Andrew John Gibson 
Henry Dowman 
Edwin Little • 


Henry Townsend Hanby, L.S. 


George Batley Scott, L.S. - „ „ 

James Hoppner O'Donel - Assistant Surveyor, Ist 
grade. 

Philip Ford, L.S. - - „ - 

Daniel Arthur King - 

Robert Boddiugton Smart, 

L.S. 

JamesOonnor 

Thomas Henry Dunne, L.S. - 


. 1st Sopt. 1860 


Ist Sept. 1847 - 
1st Sept. 1859 - 


j 24th July 1860 ■ 


6th Oct. 1860 


• Ist Jan, 1861 


r Ist Sopt. 1860 
. 18th Oct. 1869 


16ih Nov, 1862 • 
Ist May 1861 ■ 


• 16th Oot. 1862 


William James Lane - 
John Thoxuas Dniaoke Ooxen 

John Newland, L.S. - 

Bichard Ounntngham Dundee 
Ewing, L.S. 

George William Jarbo, L.S. - 

James Reid Soott, L.S. 
JobnHoHatton L.S. 


1st Jan. 1860 


13th Nov. 1862 ■ 


1st May 1863 - 

ist Oot. 1863 - 

16th Dec. 1863 - 

I 

12th April 1864- 

1 

1st Jan. 1864 - 

16th Fob. 1865 - 

l&th Feb. 1866 • 
Ist March 1865 • 


2ndgrado 16th May 1863 - 

„ - 22nd Oct. i863«- 

„ • 9th June 1866 - 

„ - Ist Nov. 1866 - 

„ . • 19th Jan. 1867 - 

- ist July 1867 • 


or MiHinaporc District 
Survey, Bengal. 

6th, or Eastern Soaim Irri- 
gation Survey, District 
Gya, Bohar. 

12th, or Miduapore District 
Survey, Bengal. 

8th, or Western Soane Irrl- 
imtion Survey, District 
Bhabe>bad, Behar. 

11th, or 2nd Dcc^ Topo- 
g^hical Survey, Bom-’' 

2nd. or Rohtak and Birsa 
Districts Survey, Punjab. 

,Khurda Estate Survey, 
Orissa. 

9th, or Asamgarh District 
Survey*^. W.P. 

. 14th, or Ganges Dearah 
Survey, Bengal. ; 

1st,' or Dera Ismail Khan 
District Survey, Punjab, 

nth, or 2nd Deccan Topo- 
graphical Survey, Bom- 
bay. 

10th, or 1st Deccan Topo- 
graphical Survoy3orabay. 

1st, or Dora Ismail Khan 
District Survey, Ppnjab. 

7th, or Khurda Estate Sur- 
vey. 

5ih, or Banda Districts Re- 
venue Survey, N, W. P. 

4th, or Moradabad and Bu- 
daun Districts Survey, 
N. W. P. 

1st, or Dera Ismail Klmn 
District Survey. 

6th, or Eastern Soane Sur- 
vey. 

2nd, or Rohtak and Sirsa 
Districts Survey, Punjab* 

ChotaNagporo Estates Sur- 
vey. 

6th, or Banda District Re- 
venue Survey^ N. W. P. 
SuncrnumomTy.r- Doing 

> duty in Hcati-Quarters 

) Office. 

9th, or Aaamgarh District 
Survey. N. W. P. 

nth, or 2rid Decmn Topo- 
graphical ' Survey. Bom- 
bay- 

lOGi^or 1st Deoah Topo- 
graphical Survey, Bom- 
bay. 

I4th, or Ganges D^rah 
Survey, Bengal 

5th, or Bduda District Sur- 
vey, N. W. P. 


On duty at Hoad<!gwters 
' Office. 




* ( US ) 

List of Offieecs of this Topographical and Berenue Snrrej Departmeat^ 18T7 — «on<. 




Substantive Appointment* 


Dated 

Appoiiitment. 


Salary.' 


• EEVSKtflB 8UPVBY 
DBPAUTMENT. 

Jvvxon Bkikch— <? an/. 

William Jamei Smith 

Septimus Oswald Ma^iras # 


Thomas PredeHeh Preeman, 
D.S. 


Charles miker WiW. D.S. 

XjhHlM -Walter IPaniklfai 
Seyers. 

Alfred OoUimore VrUson Le- 
marohand* L.8. 

John Sidney Swinoy * 

tatter Bodway 8oott«, | 
James O'Toole * • 

William Joseph Lincoln, 

Benjad&n Anderson, L<8. 
JhQpias sWwi L.S. • 

William Henry Ponrow\ L.S, 

Edmund James Martin f*l 

William Doiiso Corlictt 

Goorge Edwin Parker, 

George Campliell 
John Murphy • 

OI^Hes Wyatt Joseph Ford, 

Arthur William Smart 

George Hugh O’Donel 

¥ 

^Menfy George Young, H.S. - 
Percival Sdw^n Keberlet - 


Elliot Playfair Smyth Hill 


Edmund Hume Stephen 
Gaspar 


Assistaut Surveyor, and 
gmdo. ^ 


drd grade • 


Probationary Assistant 
Surveyor h grade. 


1st Sept. 1866 • 
dth July 1868 - 

9th Sept. 1868 * 
17th Sept. 1868 • 
2lBt June 1867 - 
1st Dec. 1864 • 
tod Nov. 1868 - 

6th Jan. 1869 • 

let March 1869 > 
loth Sept, 1868 - 
l8tApHl^869 - 

• 

20tbApHll869> 
Slst April 1869 • 

^:gjbh Aug. i869 - 

16th Sept. 1867 - 

Ist Dec. 1868 - 

18th Nov. 1870 - 
Ist Jan. 1801 - 
22nd Nov. 1868 • 
Ist Nov. 1871 • 

Isl Jan. 1872 • 

23rd July 1872 • 

Ist Sept. 1872 - 
9th Aug. 1871 - 
15th Nov. 1872 • 
16th Nov. 1872 - 

leth Nov. 1872 - 


Bs. 

2U0 


160 


120 


On sick leave for one year 
ftrom 17th JtOy 1877. 

4th, or Moradahad and Bu- 
daun Districts Survey, 
N. W. P« 

6th, or Banda District Sur* 
vey,N. W.P. 

10th, or Deccan Topogra* 
phical Survey, Bombay. 

14th, or Ganges Doarah 
Survey, Bengal. 


6th, or Eastern Soane Irrf- 

g ition Survey, District 
ya, Behar. 

6th, or Eastern Soane Irri- 
Survey, Qya, 

6th, or Banda District Bur- 
vey,N.W.P. 

On sick leave for 9 months, 
from 7th May 1876. 

4th, or Moradabad and Bu- 
daun Districts Survey, 
N. W. P. 

2nd, or Eohtak and Sirsn 
Districts Survey, Puidab. 
8th, or Western Soane Irri^ 
gntion Survey, District 
Shaliabad, Bonar, ^ 

11th, or 2nd Deccan Topo- 
graphical Survey, Bom- 
bay, 

6th, or Eastern Soane Irri- 
gation Survey, District 
Oya, Behar. 

On special duty. Chota 
Nogpore Estates Survey 
Bengal. 

12th, or Midnapore District 
Survey, BengaL 

7th, or Khurda Estate Sur- 
vey, Orissa. 

6th, or Btoda District Sur- 
vey. N. W. P. 

4th, or Moradabad and Bu- 
daun Districts Survey, 
N.W.P. 

6th, or Eastern Soane Irri- 
gation Survey, District 
Gya, Behar, 

8th, or Western Soane Irri- 
gation Survey, Diatrict 
Sha3iabad,Behfur, 

6th, or Btoda Distriot Sur- 
vey, N. W. P. V 

Khoordah Estate Survey# 
Orissa. 

12th, or Midnapore Distriot 
Survey, Bengial, 

4th, or Moradabad and Bu- 
daun Districts Survey, 
N. W.P. 

12th, or Midnapore District 
Survey, Beni^. 


( 449 ) 


List of Officers of the Topographical and Revenue Sufvey Departments, 1877 — cont. 


Names". 

Substantive Appobitmeut. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Salaiy. 

Reuiarks. ^ 

REVENUE SURVEY 
DEPARTMENT. 

JUNIOU BHANCir—eoW^. 

Richtird Randall Dickinson, 
L.S. 

Edward Rolderodi Monte- 
bello Drew. 

Paul Agaboff Peters, L.S. 

Henry Reed Adels - 

Charles Samuel Kraal 

Conly Thomas James Deaso - 

Tiioa. Campbell 

Lionel PitKhardinge Berkeley 

Probationary Assistant 
Surveyor, 4th grade. 

letU April 1873- 

5th May 1878 - 

Ist Nov. 1878 - 

m 

19th Feb. 1874 - 

24th July 1874 - 

lat Dec. 1873 - 

Ist May 1875 - 

10th Aug. 1875 - 

Rs. 

lao 

*> 

10th, or Ist Deccan Tojk)- 
gmpjiical Survey, Bom- 

6th, oivBkruld Disiilt^t Sur- 
vey, W. W. V. 

1st, or Rera Ismail Khan 
Dtstnl^t Survey, Punjab. 

14th, vor Ganges Dearah 
Sun'-ey, Bengal, 

2nd, or Rohtak aud Sirsa 

- Districts Survey, Punjab, 

lltilf and 2nd Deccan Tdpo- 
graphical Survey. 

Gth* Or .Eastern Soane Irri- 
gation,, Survey, District 
Gy a, Behar. 

4th, or HomdalMid and Du- 
diiin Districts Survey, 
N.W. P. 


Madras Revenue Survey. 


tA 


Names. 


Substantive Appointnusnt. 

Date of 
Apjiointment. 

Salary. 

Remarks. ^ ' 

Lieutenant-ColOTiel A. 
Courcy Scott, lt.K. 

Do 

Su])erintcndent • 

8th ,Feb.lH77 • 

Rs. 

l.MUO 


F. C. Puckle, M.A. - 

' 

Deputy Supt. 1st class - 

19th Mar. 1868 - 

1,100 

CndtJ:it)ali (No. ,3 Party). 
On furlough. 

yf, Beaumont 


M 

2l8t May 1858 - 

1,100 

N . & S. Arcot ( No. 6 Party) . 

H.O.C,Cardo/o 


„ 2nd class - 

26th Fob. 18.69 

983 

Bcllary and CuUdapah (No. 

2 I'lirty). Ag. Dcp. Supt. 
1st class. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Cloete. 

G. 


22ud June 1863 - 

1,200 

Ccjimbatoro and Salem 
(No. 1 Party). 

H. GomiHJrta - 


1st Assistant Suporinten- 

23rd Mar. 1860 - 

:'6o 

Mailuni. (No. 4 Party). 

J.H. Wright ^ 


dent. 

21st May 1858 - 

660 

Bcllary and Cuddapah (Ne. 

2 Party). ' 

Major C, D. Baynes - 


a* H ^ 

18th Juno 1861 - 

1.066 

N»). 5 Party, tk^taohed on 
famine duty. 

„ A.O’fl.Clay - 



lat Nov. 1861 - 

1,200 

North Arcot (K o. 3 Party). 

Captain W. Preeth • 


.. ■ 

1st Oct. 1804 - 

900 

Coimbatore mil Salem 
(No. 1 Party) 

J. J. Tomlipsou 


- * 

Srd May 1866 - 

650 • 

Cuddapah (No. ^ Party), 

T, A. Tomlinson - 


2nd Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 

12th Aug. 1869 - 

660 

Madura (No. 4 Party), 
Ag. 1st A«MSt. Supt. 

Captain R. M, Clerk - 


»* M • 

17th May 1866, - 

TOO 

Coorg. Ag. 1st Supt. 

Major 0. C. Bargeaunt 


f* »* " 

20th IfW 1867 • 

906 

Central Office. 

J.H. Cook - 


„ 

21st Jan. 1868 - 

425 

No. 1 Party. dot!*chcd'i‘)on 

1 famine duty. 

B.M. Barber - 



»» 

425 

No. 4 Party, dcittchcd on 
famine duty. 

MajorC. A.Liardet - 


8rd Assistant Superin- 
tendent. 

6th Oct 1868 - 

i;oi6 

No. 6 Party, det»«hed on 
fiimino duty. 

J. H. Merriman 

- 

*• »t *" 

4tb June 1868 - 

42.’? 

Gan jam (No. 5 Party). 

A. Maltby - 


... „ 

17th Dec. 1872 - 

« — ' ' • 

426 

Bell ary and fcdddapah 
(No. 2 Party). 


(18441.)’ Pf 
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BomBAir Bbvrnuk Sukvrt. 


/Klunes. 


Substaativ^^Appointinent. 


Date of 
Appoixitmebt. 



Eeitifurks* 


'SoiTTaisBN Mimnnu. 
OovTxmi^ ^ 

Xiieuteuaut-Oolon4l W« ^p. 

AnOet^oxii*^ 

kB.H. Light . - 

W.S. Price 

B, O.JBc^Smott ^ ^ 

Oapti^ G» OottfismBker 
F. T. Willauipa 
OapitiUn tf? W. * 

A. ip. Tbung - 

W*Tttmbpll ' 

B. T.Wingab6.^ ♦ 

Lieutenant T« CL Bymonds 
AtPeWi^Mai-k 

J, H. C. Dun»«ervijile - 
Captain T. M, Ward • 

Lieutenant ik Fenton 
W, F. Marriott * • 

J.Ji. Lushingtpn # 

F. :p. Toung • 
W^aHtfB.Owwn 


and Bi^tlemcnt 
Oottiiniasioner. 

Asuistan t»S uperi ntendont 




QpmAT. 


N. B. Beyts •* 


Elis Babadoor Shutnboopur- 
sad Liixmiltii. 

A. S. Bulkley - 
H. H. Summem 
T, B. Fernandez 

F. Be Souza - 
W.E.Walto - 


H, B. B. Forbes 
AcBakeU 
T. 

FOOKA AifD KaSSICK. 

Colonel J. T. Francis - 

Lieutenant«Oolonel E. L. 
l^verner. ^ 

J.W.Soott . 

M«,K.Bisney - 
B.H. Grant - • 

B.B.Fitt - 
WM£. Fletcher 

Lieutenant W. C. Black 
A.BcF||^e ^ 

^.0. '^itcombe 


Acting Assistant Suixu*- 
intendont. 


Probationary Assistant 
Superintendent. 


Superintendent and As- 
sistant Collector and 
Magistrate. 

Assistant Settlemont 
Officer and Boputy 
Collector. 

Assistant Superintendent 


Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner. 

Bm>erintcndent Poona, 
Tholapur, and Nassick 
Survey. 

Assistant Superintendent 


2nd March 1842 

2l8t March 1851 
2nd July 1850 - 
16th Oot» 1857 - 
lOth June 1802 • 
31st Oct. 1868 - 
20th Aug. 1864 - 
Oth May 1867 - 
14tb Aug. 1865 - 
2:^th Jan. 1868 • 
1st March 1871 - 
mh Oct. 1871 - 
5th Jan. 1860 - 
Oth Nov. 1864 - 

7th Nov. 1878 - 
7 th May 1872 - 
27th July 1874 - 
24tb Aug. 1875 - 
20th March 1875 


14th Oct. 1854 


ir.tii Nov. 1855 ■ 
27th Sept. 1854 < 
20th July 1861 ■ 

Cth Bee. 1855 • 
18th Oct. 1866 • 

4th Oct. 1871 - 
23rd Aug. 1871 - 


8th Bee. 1642 - 
80th Oct. 1858 • 

25th June 1866 - 
27th March 1860 

12th Oct. 1860 - 
2Srd Jan. 1866 - 

17th Nov. 1660 - 
24th June 1B68 > 
8th April 1857 • 


Rs. 

2,404 

1,060 

706 

095 
800 

. 795 

096 
696 


500 

766 

560 

460 

»> 

176 

1,175 

725 

705 


560 


2,404 

1,762 

795 

696 

795 

695 


On furlough. 


On furlough . 


On special duty in the Po- 
litical Bepsrtment in the 
Morvi State in Katty war. 

On sick leave to Europe. 

Superintendent of Bhow- 
nuggur Survey. 

In charge of City Survey 
and Enquiry Office, Ah- 
medabad. 


On furlough. 
On fhrlough. 


Bead* on 2nd Aug. lOTT. 
On furlough. 

Transferred to the S. M. L 
Survey* 
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Bombay Ro venue Survey — cont. 


Names. 

Substantive Appointment. 

Date of 
Aj>lK)intmont. 

Stilary. 

Rem^ks. * . 

Poona and Nabsioic— 



Rs. * 

— — X). 

P. S. Fitzgerald 

. 

- 

Assistant Superintendent 

I7th June 1871 - 


Acting Jy^bistmt Political 







Agc^nt, Mabeekanta. 

B. W. L. Morrant 

. 

- 

»» •• 

18tb Nov. 1808 - 

696 

, > 

11. E. Holland - 

- 

- 

>. » 

11th May 1872 - 

400 

On furlough. 

F. W. Francis - 

■ 

• 

” 

16th Sept. 1873 - 

4 

Temporarily transferred Jo 
8, M,L. Survey. 

RUTNAGUlil. 



■* 


<Sf. 

J. R, Gibson - 



De])uty Suiieriutendoni 

22nd Feb. 1802 - 

090 


C. Hoxton 



iisaistant Sujjcrintendeiit 

. 

. 

Pensioned. 

W.G. Harrison 



»» *1 - 

25th June 1856 - 

796 


J. W. Young - 

- ^ 


.. >, 

5th May 180.8 • 



E. Hearn 



1. .. 

25th Sept. 1805 - 

095 

On furlough. 

;f. AdaSns 




3rd Feb. 1871 - 

560 


Captain B. B. Since 



.. 

27tli Jan. 1871 - 

460 

Acting Fourth Assistant 
Political Afeent in Katty- 







war. 

C. H. Davidson 


. 

4 

28rd Feb. 1872 - 



H.F. Hatch - 

- 

* 

.. 

1st Dec. 1873 - 

t 



SiNi) Settlement Survey. 





Lioutenant'Oolonol 

M. 

11. 

BoLMcmeut Offleer 

2nd Nov. 1852 - 

1,727 


Haig. 



• 



Major 0. B. Fisher 



Dei)iity Settlement Officer 

17th Nov. 1865 • 

700 


W. Wilkins - 



First Class Assistant 

ISth'Feb. 1857 - 

600 





Settlement Officer. 



G. Berrie 



First Class Assistant 

27th Oct. 1862 - 



J.F.Nash - 



» f$ 

12th Aug. 1804 • 


On furlough. 

G. F. Mathiason 



» M - 

29th Jan. 18(57 - 

» 


W. A. Boulton- 



Second Class Assistant • 

0th Dec. 1869 • 

400 


Mcoah Mahomed 



Sub- Assistant 

1st Jan. 1850 - 

200 


Lieutenant-Colonel 

Laughton. 

G. 

A. 

Acting Superintendent, 
Poona and Niisik Sur- 
vey. 

19st Dec. 1851 - 

1402. 14. 0 

Sind City Surveys being 
completed, transferred to 
act 08 Superintendent 






Revenue Survey Poona 
undNasik. 



List of Officers of the Mysore Revenue Survey. 


Names. 

Substantive Apt)ointiaeiit. 

Date, of 
Appointment. 

Salary. 

RemaidM)«. 

The Honourable Colonel W. 
0. Anderson. 

Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner. 

28lh Sept. 1868 - 

Rs. 

1,100 


Major J.P. Giant • 

Superintendent - 

1st Nov. 1803 - 

1,840 

Onfurlpugh lo Europe foi 
20 months*, , 

„ J. W. M. Anderson • 

Deputy Superintendent - 

27th Nov. 1&63 - 

1,050 

Officiating So;>erlnte^«nt 
from 13fch J uly 1877. - 

IBT Gbadb. 


• 



Oaptidn J . Rutherford 

Assistant Superintendent, 
ist grade. 

• »» »» * 

Ist Fob. 1866 - 

800 


„ G. Mackenzie 

81st Oct. 1873 - 

660 


„ P. W, Major - 

I* »i 

23rd April 1805 - 

• 660 

• 

H J. B. Lawrence 

,1 »» , * 

15ih Jan. 1869 - 

660 


R. H» Butcher - - 

. *» »» ■ 

2nd Oct. 1865 - 

'COO 



Ff 2 
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List^ of Officers of the Mysore Revenue Survey-— 


" -y ’ 

Subsfcantive Appointment. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Salary. 

Remarks. 


Assistant Superintendent, 




1 

1 

»« 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

660 / 

On leave on Medical ocrti* 

r *■ > 

Spd grade. 



ftcate to Europe lor tu'o 
years from 2na July 1876. 

^ „ R. l: - 


Ist Nov. 1878 - 

660 


f.P. Barker - 

»» »» 

22nd Dec. 18C6- 

660 



« l)!eutenant A. H. HfM)intire 

‘■'1 - 

6th Dec. 1808 - 

660 



G. F. Meiklejobn 

M »»•*' - 

30th Nov. 18«7 - 

SCO 



OaptaiQ D. Cpwio 

W »» * 

Srd Dec. 1870 - 

600 



W. E. A. iamee 

*• ' > H • 

let Dec. 1867 - 

660 . 



F. B.Q^k * - " • 

n »* - 

16th Jan. 1868 - 

660 



SAD Quads. 





.On st>ecialduty oonneoted 
with famine relief. 

Capiain A. MoCally • 

•4a 

1 

1 

1 

18th Jan. 1872 • 

456 



8rd grade. 





G. K. Betham - . * . 

» »> 

1st Nov. 1873 - 

456 



A. G. Hudson 

Probationary Assistant 

23rd Nov. 1876 - 

180 



* 

Superintendent. 





E. W. Laseran 

n u 

22nd March 1877 

180 

j 



List of Officers of the Berar Revenue Survey. 


Names. 

Substantive Appointment. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Salary. 

Remarks. 

* Abd Gbadb. 

B. Beynon 

Superintendent - 

80th Oct. 1869 - 

Bs. 

1,400 


IST Gxadb. 

Captain C. C. Pt*mberton - 

Assistant Superintendent 

14th Sept. 1864 • 

795 

On furlough to Europe for 
two years, from the 14tii 
Feb. 1877. 


List of Officers attached to the Administrative and Drawing Branches 
of the Surveyor-General’s Office, on the Ist April 1877. 


Names. 

Substantive Appointment. 

Salary. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Bemarks. 




Bs. 



A. E. Byrn 

- 

Registrar and Accountant 

400 

13th April 1866- 

Previous service in other 





Government offices from 
9th October 1S54 to 12th 
April 1866. 



M. Francis - « 

• 

Head Clerk 

230 



F. A. D’Rozario 

- 

2nd Clerk - . - 

150 

17th April 1876- 

Previous service as Clerk 






in British Burma, Secre- 
tariat from 14th Octol)er 






1874 to 16th April 

«, *' 





1876. 

D.^^rnii 

» \ 

•j 

3rd(:il<!frk . 

100 

1 j 

S4th April 1876- 

Previous service as an 
Accountant in the North- 
ern Bengal State Rail- 
way from 1st Maroh 1874 
to^rd April 1876. 



H.R.Vallis - 

- 

0th Clerk - 

60 

6th March 1869- 


Eight native clerks on salaries ranging from Be. 20 to Bs. 100. 

J. F, Baness - 

• 

Surveyor and Chief 
Draftsman. I 

600 

&th Sept. 1866 • 


T W. Babonan 

■ - 

1st Draftsman - 

300 

9th Aug. 1861 - 


J.R. Adels - 

- 

2nd Draftsman • • j 

230 j 

2Srd March 1866 
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List of Officers attached to the Administrative and Drawing Branches of the 
Surveyor-General’s Office on the 1st April 1877— «»«<. • 


Kfbtnes. 


G. B. Korpei* 
B. A. Gibson 


G. P. Tato 


Suiistantivc Appointment. 


3rd Draitsman • 
5th DmftHraan • 


Approntioo Draftsman - 


Salary. 


Bs. 

180 

180 


00 


Date of 
Appointment. 


nth Pob, 1871 - 
10th Got. 1870 • 


Ist Maroli 1874 - 


oiiL. 


Bemarlsi 


Previotls servloe a« Proba^ 
tionary , Asiistant Sur- 
^veiirow the Gimt Trigo- 
nometrical Surw Drom 
1st October 1868 to 80th 
Juno 1870. 


One native Draftsman, one Computor, fourteen Assistant Dnfiftsman, and four Colorists on salaries I’andnir from 

Bs. 16 to Ks. 160. irwm 


W. Green 

- 

. 1 Record Keeper - 

- 

260 

1st Jan. 1862 • 

T.KWare - 

• 

• * Storekeeper 

- 

170 

21st Sept. 1871 • 


One Native Assistant Storekeeper and Dcsnatclior on a salary of Rs. 60. 


Engraving Branch, SuRVEyoR-GENEKAi/s Office, 1st April 1877. 


Names. 

Substantive Apiiointment 

j Salary. 

1 

Date of 

A ppointinent . 

Remarks. 



Bs. 



0. W. Coard - 

SuiMjrinteiidcni of Kii- 

750 

4th Nov. 1868 - 



gravers. 




Presidency House Rent 


100 



VV. Donaldson - 

Engraver 

600 

tfth Nov. 1808 ' - 

• 

J.M.DnM - 

„ . . 

„ 

M 


G.G, Palmer - 

.» • - 

400 

6th Sept. 1872 - 


Presidency House Rent 


60 



D. L. Mitchell - 

„ 

360 

2nd Sept. 1872 - 

, 

Presidency House Rent 


60 



J. Fulford 

„ 

326 

10th Oct. 1872 - 


Presidency House Rent. 


50 



0. Tarrant 


276 

6th Sept. 1872 - 


Presidency House Rent. 


50 

1 

■ 

T.B.Rodp:cv - - - 

, 

200 

20th Aug. 1872 - 


Presidency House Rent. 

1 

30 


1 

A. G. Palmer - 


150 


j Previous service as appren- 




I 1st Oct. 1870 - 

tice Surveyor in drawing 



j 


branch from Ist April 





' 1874. 

S.M. Coard - - - i 


100 j 

M If 

Previous service as appren- 



i 1 


tice Surveyor in drawing 



1 


branch from l.st February 



i 


1876. 

H. G. Martin - 

Copper Plato Printer - ! 

276 ! 

10th Dec. 1872 - 


Presfdency House R<mt i 

1 

60 i 




1 . Native writer on Ra. 60. 

in. Native cni^ravers on salaries ran.^iug from R-s. 20 to Rs. 120. 

15. Native apprentice ctiKravers on salaries ranRinp from Rs. 10 to Rs. 24. 


Officers and Native Estaulisument nttachod to the Supeujntendent of 
Bevknije Survey’s Office, Ist April 1877. * 


Names. 

Substantive Appointment. 

Salary,. , 

j 

Date of . 
Appointment. 

Rcmllr^^s. 

COREBSPONDENCIS DEFA UT- 
MENT. 

J. P. Adels - 
A. C. Cunningham • 

14 Native Assistants - 

i 

Head Assistant - 

1st - ! 

Bs. 

600 

i ;wK> 1 

I From .30 j 
i to 175. 1 

r- 

1st i\pril 1863 - 
Ist April 1862 • 
Various V j 
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Officers And Natwe Bttabliahment attached to the Superintendent of SeVentte 
‘ ’ Surrey’s Office, 1st April l877-»-co«t. 


— ; r 

liNkmes. 

Substantive Appointment. 

Salary. | 

Date of 
Appointment. 

Remarks. 

1 .^T^, , , , , 

DapAifMiniir. 


■ 

Be. 

550 



*• - 

Revenue Surveyor tand 

Ist April 1888 - 

Includes Rs. 100, .personal 


Head Draftsman. 


allowance. 

J#€onnor • $ ^ 

Assistant Surveyor, Ist 
^ grade, and Draftsman. 

325 

0th May 1870 - 


J. kcHatton . . - 

Assistant Surveyor, 2nd 

226 

1st Nov, 1878 - 



grade, and Draftsman. 



21 Native Draftsmen - 

- 

Prom 16 

Various. 




to 126 


* ADDIYIOKAL ESTABLISir- 





MBNT »OE ^RAWING 





DEfAUTMEKT. 





A. D. Smart - 

Rovenuo Sarv<wor* Srd 
, grade, and Difftsman. 

400 

1st July 1K74 - 


T. II. Dunne • - - 

ft Natlito Draftsmen 

Assistant Revenue Sur- 
veyor, Ist grade, and 
Draftsman. 

300 

1st Mny 1873 - 


- 

Prom 35 

Various, 




. 

to BO, 




Ofucehs attached to the MATHEMATiCAn Instrument Department 

1st April 1877. ‘ ’ 


Names. 

*! 

Substantive Apiwlntmcnt. 

Salary. 

Date of 
Appointment. 

1 

Romar 


loll, R.E. - < 

Officiating Superintendent, 
Math, I nst. Dept. 

Rs. 

i 

! 


R. Wehliseh 

• 

Mathematical Instrument 
Maker. 

700 

11th July 1866 - 


T. Bolton 

- 

Assistant Mathematical 
Instrument Maker. 

450 

16th Sept. 1868 - 


J.V.Halden - 

- 

Storckcetjor 

200 

6th Nov. 1866 - 


M, O’Brien 

- 

1 Hoad Clerk 


22iid Sept. 1860 


M. J. O’Brien - 

- 

! AHsislant Clerk - 

75 

aoth Fob. 1877 - 

On Probation. 

6 Native 

- 

■ Clerks - - - 

170 



158 

• 

Art! fleers and Assistants 

1.820 




Officers attached to the LiTHOGBArnic Branch of the Surveyor-General’s 

Office, Ist April 1877 . 


Names. 


Substantive Appoiritmont. 


Captain IL V. Eiddoll, E.E. 
E. dbnetsy 

V .>1 <*■ 'ij 

H^Niven 
H.ti. Lepage - 


Native Establislimont 


- Assistant Surveyor Ge- 

neral in Charge. 

- Head Assistant and Chief 

Draftsman. 

Head Printer 

- Hoad Draftsman - 

1 Examlijj’r 

25 DKiftsnieg^'Ao, ,a 

3 Writers ^ - 

11 Compositors - - 

20 Printers, exclusive of 
L Assistants. 


Salary. 


Rs. 

460 

300 

230 

160 

US 

130 

120 

240 


Date of 
Appointment. 


Remarks. 


15th Juno 1870 - 

5th Jan. 1866 - 
15th July 1871 - 

Various, from 
1852 to tlio pre* 
r sent time. 
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Ofbicbbs and Assistants attached to the Photoobaphio Branch of the jSi hvkyob^ 
General’s Office, Ist April 1877. 





Date of 
Appointment. 


Names. 

Siilwtantive Appointment. 

Salary. 

Remarks. 

Captain J. Waterhouse 

Aiisisiant Surveyor-Gene- 
ral ill Charge, 

Rfl. 

950 

23rd July 18f)fi - 


J. Mockonseto 

Photographer 

530 

1st Juno 181V3 


Sergeant J. Harrold - 

•* “ * 

260 

19th March 1873 


u E. Marshall - 


J170 

20tli March 1874 

« 

R. George - 

„ - - 

145 

Ist Fob. 1870 - 


L, Laj^nicr 

,, 


*> n 


V. LoRoy 


100 

11th Sept. 1876 - 


A. A. Madge - 

Assi.-.iaut l*h<>tographcr - 

50 

1st Nov. 1876 - 


C. PoCniz 

•• ». 

45 

1st May 1868 


B. Mackenzie - 

Jliocogmpher 

•250 

JMth Nov. 1867-'* 


fT. Watson - - - i 

„ 




B. A. LcFrnnc - 

„ - - 

100 j 

15th Nov. 1876 - 


J.A.Vallis - 

Zinc Corrector 

70 

6tli March 1871 - 




1 Slorclsecpcr. 

;i Clerks. 


1 


Native Establishraent - ■ 


11 Draftsmen or Zinc Cor- 
rectors. 






8 Assistant IMiotographors. 
71 Print ors and olliors. 





[Mkmhkks of the Gkologicai. Sttrvev of 
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MliMBEES Of the G3|OIiOaiOAI 

(Those who have died io tho Bervioe a» ia Bmali 


Kame. 

OfficiafRoiitiou 
"in 1877. 

' Date of 
Joining the 
Survey. 

Date of Retirement 
or D^th. 

Periods of Leave 
in England. 

Salary 1877. 


T 

Feb. 1846 - 

, jk- 

Died 1848 

. 

In Rupees per month. 

IL G.H4>»poH ' - 

• . • 

1847 - 

Diod 1851 

. 

- 

. 

. 

JT^BS 

J.MeMland - 

- 

1847 - 

1848 • 

Died 1848 
lieft 1851 

. 

. 

■ 

. 

JOHK JOJIKBOU • 

. 

l^c. 1848 . 
I^v. 1848 ‘ 

Diod 186ft 

. 

. 



Wad. Theobald - 

Deputy Suporiu- 
toiident, Bengal. 


2 years and 2 months 

1,100 

0 

0 


. 

1840 - 

Left 1852 




1 

igwmMOW^m > 

. 

March 1861 - 

Retired in Mar. 1876 • 

1 year and 6 months 

- 

- 

- i 

J.Q.Mmoott • 

. 

Dec. 1861 . 

Jjoft in July 1862 

None - 

- 

- 

■ 

JL J. St OBorge - 

- • > 

#uly 1853 - 

]jeft in December 1868 

None 

. 

. 

. 1 

'H.B.Medli(!Ott - 

Superintendent - 

March 1864 - 

. 

11 months and 19 days • 

1,800 

0, 

0 1 

S. KuNFBoy - 


1865 

DuhI in February 1866 

None - 




W.T.Blaiiford - 

Senior Deputy 
Superinteiidont. 

Oct. 1856 - 

■ 

2 years, 5 months, & 21 
days. 

1,400 

0 

0 

JGT. F. Flanford - 

. 

1865 

Left in December 1861 

None 

. 

. 

. 1 

OvCB. OlDHAM - 

. 

April 1866 

Died in March 1869 • 

One year (only lived 6 
months out of the 12). 

■ 

■ 

• 

W. K. Lomus - 

. 

Feb. 1867 • 

Died in July 1860 

None 


•1 

, 

Wm. King - 

Deputy Supcrin- 
tendert, Madras. 

Marcdi 1867 - 

. 

] year and 3 months 

1,100 

0 

0 

W. L, Willson 

2nd OlasH Assistant 

•„ 1867 • 

. 

1 year and 3 months 

700 

0 

0 

J. Gboghhoak • 

. 

April 1867 • 

Died in May 1868 

None 




H. Child - - 

. 

June 1867 - 

Died in June 1868 - 

None 




R. B. Foote 

Ist Class Assistant 

Sopt. 1868 . 


1 year, 4 months, and 26 
days. 

1,000 

0 

0 

F. R. Mallet 

2ttd Clahs Assistant 

Fob. 1850 - 1 

. 

1 year - - - 

700 

0 


A, Tmen 

. 

May 1850 - 

Retired October 1876 

6 months private affairs, 

. 







16 months sick leave, 
with 8 raontliH extension. 




F.Fedden - 

3rd Class Assistant 

i Oct. 1860 - 

. 

2 years and 2 months 

600 

0 

0 

R. Tbbitoh • 

- 

„ 1860 - 

Died in May 1801 

None 




C. A. Haokot 

Srd Class Assistant 

Nov. 1861 - 

- 

1 year and 3 months 

600 

0 

0 

B. Wynne < 

2nd Class Assistant 

S 1862 - 

. 

2 years, 7 mouths, and 23 

700 

0 

0 




days. 



C, WilUimiiB 

. 

„ 3802 • 

Left in February 1866 

None - 


. 

. 

T. W. H. Hughes . 

2iul Class Assistant 

1 .. 1862 • 

■ 

1 year, 4 montlis, St 8 days 

700 

0 

0 

Sutgh Kme 

- 

„ 1862 • 

Left in March 1864 - 

None 

. 

. 


P. Stoliczka * 

'k m m 

Doc. 1862 • 

Died Juno 1874 

None - 

- 

• 

• 

V.Ball*. - - 

2nd Claes Assistant 

t Oct. 1864 

. 

None • 

700 

0 

0 

M H. O^psBT • 
Mahk Fsyab 

. 

March 1866 

Died in June 1870 - 

Sick leave 18 months 




. 

May 1868 

' Died in November 1S7I 

5 None - . « 

- 


. 

T. H. Turner 

Assistant Curator 

April 1800 

4 

- '*1 

None - 

300 

0 

0 

J. Schaumburg * 

Artist * 

April 1869 * 

- 

None 

326 

0 

0 

W.B.Bion - . 

Chief Clerk and 

Dec. 1870 

. 

None 

210 

0 

0 

W. Waagen - - 

Librarian. 






- 

Dec. 1870 . 

Retired Aug. 1876 

20 months with 10 months 

, • 

. 

, 

J. Alexamd^r 



extension. 




. 

Jan. 1871 - 

Ijeft in August 1871 • 


. 



J, Wif-son - 

. 

Sept. 1871 • 

Left in March 1873 • 

6 months and 1 month 


, 


R.Lydekker - 



extension. 




8rd Class Assistuii 

t Nov. 1874 • 


None 

460 

0 

0 

0. Feistmantel - 

BaUeoniotogist •* 

March 1876 • 

. 

None 

600 

0 

0 * 
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SiTEvinf of India. 


CapitaUi, those retired from the Servjce in Italics.) 




and Horse 
AUotancos. 


Enpees. 


Districts in whi<jh he has served, with Dates. 


Ranoe^uiiKe coaHleld, Ennighur, 1848 

Do. do. do, - 


Remarks, Previous Service, &o. 


Previously on Geologies! Survey of Great D**!* 
tain. Died of iungle fever. 

Died of general ucbilifc,T imd liver, thC'vcsult of 


18(1 0 0 


200 0 0 


140 0 0 


ISO O 0 


Do. do. do. - 

Kuhurbali and Rnjmahal Hills 


Raragliur, 1848. Rajmahal Hills. IS-Mf-SO. (Punjab, 18.50 .>2.) llai- 
Juahal Rills, 1852-64. Burma, 1861-65. Orissa, 1855-56. Nerbudda 
Valley, 1856 -57. Kaltywar, 1867-68. Ganges Valley, 18.58- 60. Pegu 
and Arracan, 1803-70. British Burma, 1870-73. Siwalili Hills, 187 i~ 
76. Sub-Himalaya, 187(j-77. 

Calcutta and Coasyab Hills 1850-61 
India generally and Burmah 

Bajmahal Hills, 1851"63. Nerbudda Valley, 1854-57. MidnajKxir, 
1857-68. Sonthal pergunnalis and Bohar, 1838-00. Sonc Valley 
Rowah, 1860-62, 

Rajmahal Hills, 1853 .... 

Nerbudda Valley, 1864-65. Sub*Himala.va, 1855-66. Bundelmmd, 1860- 
67. Shut up (Mutiny), 1867-68. Sub-Himalaya, 1850-62. Sone Valley, 
1862-63. Behar, 1863-64. Assam, 1864-65. Rajpootana, 1866-60. S. W. 
Prontier Districts, 1860-07. (larrow Hills, 1807-CW. Sone Valley, 

1868- 60. Pachmari Hills, 1869-70. Bundelkund and Satpura,1870- 
71. Satpura, 1871-73. Garo and Ilnjniahal Hills, 1873-74. Satpura 
and Nepal, 1874-76, Jamu, 1876-70. Satpura, 1876-77. 

Nerbudda Valley - - ... 

Orissa, 1866-58. Ilajmalml Hills. 1856 57. Ranoegunge, 1858-60. Pegu 
and Arracan, 1860-62. Bombay Prosideiiey, Maiwa, and Cinitral 
Provinces, 1863-70. Abyssinia, 1808-69. Nagpur and Godavari Valley, 

1869- 71. Bombay and Persia, 1872. liOnve, 1873-74. Sind, 1875-77, 
Orissa, 1866-66. Tricliinopoly, 1867-01 - 

Rajmahal Hills, 1866-67. Madras Presidency, 1867-68 • 

Rajmahal Hills, 1856-57 ... 

Madras Prosidonoy, 1857-09. ICadnimr, 1 S 70 . ({(uluvori Di.strict, lvS71-77. 


exposure. 

Died of jnngle fever aflcr a few ilhn'.ss, 
Of Bengal Medhial Service. Temporarily in 
charge of Survey after death of Mr. Will buns. 
Died of fever. 


Still alive. New Comr. t)f Sundorbunds. 
LL.D., F.R.S., P.G.S. Formerly Dlwctor Gc»>- 
logical Survey of li'cland. 

B.A. Joined Edueationnl Department ns In- 
sptictor of Schools, 

V 

B.A., C.E. Joined Bast India. Railway ns 
Engineer. 

M.A., P.G.S., C.E., IMl.S. 


B.A. Died of fever, liver, and dysentery. 
A.B.S.M., F.G.8., F.R.S. 


A, R.S.M.,F,G.S. Now Meteorological Reporter 
to Goveriimont of India. 

B. A. Died of blood-ix)i8oning from guines- 
worm, eoutracied on service. 

Dioil of liver abscess. 

B.A. 


136 0 0 

130 0 0 
130 0 0 


Bengal, 1857*65. (^oiilral India, 1866-76. N.W. and (IPnmnces, 
1870-72. Banda, and Ih'wah, J873. Bundelkund, 1874-77. 

Madras Presidency, 1857 58 

Orissa 1867-58 • - 

Madras Presidency, 1858-70. ICaladgi and Belgauin, 1S79-7I. lIpfKsr 
Kristna, Valley, 1872-78. South Mura.tha Ckiuntry, Nelloro and 
Kristna District, 1874-76. Nelloro, 1876-77. 

Raneegungo, 1853. South Mir«apur and SingrowU,1870 72. Ihmvri- 
bagh,1878. Sikkim, 1874. Assam, 1875-76. Oflice,1877. 
Ranoegungi', 1859-60 . . . . 


B.A., C.E. Died from sunstroke. 
A.H.S.M. ] Hod of cholera. 
F.G.S. 


F.G.S. 

A.R.S.M. 


130 0 0 

130 0 0 
130 0 0 

130 0 0 

130 0 0 

130 0 0 

130 0 0 
ISO 0 0 


Pegu, 1860-68. Bengal, 1861-66. Borar, 1866-67. (hitch, 1867-69. Njig- 

S ore and Berar, 1869-70. Chanda and NixaiiPs territories and East 
lerar, 1870-71. Sick leave, 1872-73. Nlwim’s territories, 1874, Sind, 
1875-77. 

II jipor Soane Valley, 186(H}1 . . . 

Bengal, 1862. Gwalior and Rajpootana, 1863-68. Jalialpur, 186(i"70. 
Jabalpur, 1870. South llcwab, 1H71. Nerlwula Valley, 1872-7,3. Raj- 
putana, 1874. Furlough, 1876. Rajputana, 1876-77. 

Bomliay Presideucy, Maiwa, and Nerbudda Valley, 1862 (!5. Cuteh, 
1867-60. Salt Range. Punjab. 1869-71. Hazara, 1872. Punjal) ami 
Kohat. 1873. Raw;i! Pindi, 1874. Furlough, 1876. Upp<‘r Punjnb, 
1876-77. 

Bombay Presidency, 1862-65 

Bengal, 1802-68. Central Proviaeo.s, 1869 70. East Herar, 1870 -71, 
Leave, 1872. Wardha coallleld, 187.5, Nagpur and Nizam’s terri- 
tories, 1874. Wardha coallleld, 1875. Godaveri and Praiihita val- 
leys, 1876-77. 

Sone Valley, 1863-64 . . . . 

Himalaya, Bengal .... 

Bengal, 1864p68. Chota Nagpur, 1808 -73. Satpura, 1874. Sambalpur, 
1876. Talchir coalfield, Baatar and Jaipur, 1876-77. 


Bengal 

Central pTOvinces. 

Office, Calcutta. 

Office, Calcutta, 

Office, Calcutta. 

Salt Range, 1872 73 * - 

Bengal, 1871-78 - • ' 

Office, 1874. Himalaya, 1875-77 
Rajmahal Hills, 1876. Kurhurbalce. 1876-77 


A.R.S.M., F.G.S. 


Previously on Gordogical Survey of Greai Bri- 
tain. Died of phthisis aggravated by exposure. 


K.G.S. 


A.R.S.M. Health br(»ko down, resigned in iron- 



B.A., M.D. Health nrokodown, resigned in 
c«>hsoQueni:o. 

Ph.D. F.G.S. P-revi ‘Usly on Gi'ological Sur- 
vey of Austria. D od of meningitis caused 
by exposure at high elevations. . 

A.M., F.G.S. 

Lli.D., C.E. Died of lebiUly, induced by sim- 
stroke, and liver. 


Ph.D. Hciiltlf broke down, resigned in con- 
sequence. 

Now tutor to the Durbauga Rajah. 

Joined the Educatiouiil Department as Pro- 
fessor of Physical Silence. 

A * 
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INDEX. 


Abbott, Captain, his rcvcnuo survey in the 
Boah, 97. 

Abode ov Snow,” work by Mr. Andrew Wilson, 
353. 

Abstracts of the Indian Surveys, publication 
of, 422. 

Abyssinian Coast, Lord Valcntia on the, 8 ; sur- 
vey by Captain Court, 8 ; eupcdition of Mr. 
Blanford in, 230 ; Captain Iloldich, 170 ; Cap. 
tain Carter, 132 ; Serjeant Harrold, 340. 

Adah, Dr., his geological researches, 208. 

Adams, Captain, his MS. voyage, 3. 

Aden, occupation of, 18 ; gulf of, Pilot, 20. 

Adib, Mr., new tide gauge by, ordered, 318. 
Africa, surveys on the coast of, 18, 26. 

Agents, appointment of, for sale of maps, 410. 
Aohastta or Augustia, the Rishi. Treatise on 
architecture by, 254 ; meteorological observa- 
tory on the peak of, 283, 338. 

Ahmedabad, Saracenic architecture at, 258. 
Akaba, gulf of, memoir on, by Carless, 16. 
Arbar, tomb of, 259. 

Akyab, survey of, by Lieut. Jarrad, R.N., 50, 51 . 
Allahabad, conference of Revenue Surveyors at, 
98 ; Buddhist pillar at, 243. 

Allah Bund, 214. 

Amravati tope, sculptures from, sent home by 
Colin Mackenzie, 74 ; account of, 251 ; sculp- 
tures sent home, 252 ; Mr. Sewclfs researches 
at, 272. 

Amtja, meridional series, 93, U)3 ; connected with 
Ranghir, 94, 1 02. 

Anaimalai Hills, highest peak, 130. 

Andaman Islands, survey by Lieut. Blair, 6; 

by Marshall, 84 ; by Nicolson, 136. 

Anderson, Colonel, Cadastral Siir\'ey in N.W. 
Provinces under, 184. 

Andrew, Captain, survey of Bbawalpur by, 
187. 

Annesley Bay, name given by Lord Valcntia, 8. 
Arab astronomers, 323. 

„ geographers, 342. 

Arabia, survey of south coast, 1 8, 24. 

Auaican, Survey by D. Ross, 11 ; revenue sur- 
vey by O'Donel, 119. 

Arc of the Meridian, measurement, .59 ; par- 
ticulars, 59w ; importance of the measurement 
in India, 61 ; commenced by Major Larabton, 
67 ; resumption of, by Everest, 86 ; crossing ^ 
the Gangetic plain, 86, 87 ; Waugh’s work on* 
the Great Arc Series, 90 ; completion, 90, 91. ' ’ 
Arc Series. {See Arc of the Meridian.) 


Arohitbcture in India, 338 ; Fergusson’s clas« 
sification, 248 ; Dnividian, 254 ; Jaina, 257 ; 
Saracenic, 258 ; Dr. Forbes Watson on means 
of illustrating, 267 ; importance of preserving, 
267 ; Mr. Fergusson’s work on Indian, 274. 

Arcuasology, prajliistoric, 248 ; connection of, 
with physical geography, 34^. 

Aiicti-®ological Survey of India, 262-265; 
abolished, 265 ; its results, 216 ; Lieut. Cole’s 
survey, 265 ; General Cunningham’s second 
survey, 268, 269 ; survey in Western India, 270 ; 
proposed for Nfadras, 272. 

Argot, account of the old fort at, 255. 

Armstrong, Mr., at work on the Karara Meri- 
dional Series, 103 ; Hurilaong Meridional 
Series, executed by, 103, 

Armstrong, Dr. J., Surgeon and Naturalist in 
the Marine Survey Department, 48w, 53- 

Arrowsmith, Aaron, his maps of India, 405, 438. 

Arumlia Series, 114, 124. 

Aryabhata, astronomy of, 822. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 237 ; Sir Win. floncs 
the first President, 237 ; James Prinsep, Secre- 
tary, 243 ; J ournal of, 243 ; meteorological 
observations in the Journal of, 277, 278; Bombay 
branch founded, 237 ; meteorological observa- 
tions in, 286 ; Jonesian system adopted by, 385. 

Astatic Researches. Results of early labours of 
antiquaries in the, 237. 

Asoka, Buddhist King, 243. 

Assam, triangulation in, 128, 129, 130; coal in 
the valley of, 219, 222. 

Assyrian vestiges, maps of, by Captain Felix 
Jones, 31. 

Astronomers at Madras, 64, 65, 328, 329 to 
3.36 ; Aneient Hindu, 322 ; Arab, 323 ; Ulugh 
Beg, 324 ; Jai Sing, 325 ; at Trivandrum, 337. 

Astronomical Observations, their use in the 
Trigonometrical Survey, 68 ; for latitude, 137 ; 
aneient, 322, 323, 324, 325 ; tables, 824, 325, 

! 334. (-S’ec Observatories.) 

Atlas of India, longitude of Madras adopted for, 
66; engraving in India, 177, 408; arrango- 
moiits for publication, 40.5, 406 414, 431 ; pro- 
jection, 433 ; scale, 439. 

Auoustia. Aohabtya. 

Austen, Major Godwin, on the Kashmir Sur- 
vey, 121, 132; with the Bhutan Mission, 168; 
siyveyinglhe Garo and Khasia bills, 168 ; Kaga 
hills, 172 ; with the Duffla expe-lition, 173 ; his 
account of glaciers, 349 ; bis D tirement, 429. 

Aytoun, Lieut., on the geology Belgaum, 214. 
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Babinoton, Dr .,on^r»|hi8toric remains in Malabar, 
348 ; his account of the Mavaliporam ruins, 254, 

Babobu, Dr. G. P., his system of transliteration 
^ for Arabic and Persian names, 891. 

BAX>on3fiY, Obtain, his surveys in Tipperah and 
the Lushai country, !71 ; his exploration of 
the Naga hiUs, 1 74 ; his boundary survey be- 
tween the Garo and Khasia hills, 174. 

Baiiab, revenue survey of, begun, 97. 

Bahrein, surveys of, 84, 43. 

Baikir, Dr., his meteorological observations ip 
Coorg, 284. 

Bailry, Captain, forest surveys by, 134. 

Baikb, Captain, his tidal observations in the Gulf 
of K4ch,^dl8, 819 ; appointed to the charge of 
all tidal observations, 321. 

Bait Harbour, survey by^’aylor, 25. 

Bakaroanj survey, 82 ; history of, 3C0. 

Baker, Sir William, researches as regards the 
Sawulakh fossils, 210; meteorological obser- 
vations, 276 ; account of Sind, 355 ; levels 
between Jumna and Sutlej, .357. 

BAnuoiiiSTANj pradiistoric remairm iu, 249 ; 
Gazetteer of, 352. % 

BANDALKiiAND'suney, 81, 97, 168; translation 
of an inscription «ii, 239. 

Bangalok baselii)', 67; re-measurement, 126; 
meridional scries, 127. 

BannIt, work on, In Mr. Thorburn, 352. 

Babakur coal beds. 221. 

Barker, Sir U., his account of Jai Sing’s in- 
struments, 326. 

Barker, Captain, m the Ked Sea survey, 15 ; 
survey of Suez, 15 ; in the Mahlive survey, 
16 ; expedition t<» Abyssinia, 26 ; memoir ou 
the Afiricun coast, 27. 

Barker, lieutenant, surveying under Captain 
Taylor, 25. 

Baroohil Pass, journey of the Mullah to, 1 60. 

Barrackpuu hjise line, 86, 

BarIrett, Mr. Cliffmd, with the IjUshai .Biipedjh , 
tion, 171. 

Barron, lieutenant, topographical survey in 
Lakbimpnr, 169; cadastral survey of Morada- 
bad, 184. 

Barrow, Mr., head of the instrument factory 
at Calcutta, 89 ; his theodolite, 105, 111, 199 ; 
jueteorological observations by, 276. 

Barton, Bev. J., system of orthography recom- 
mended by, 895. 

Base Lines, measurement by Boss, for marine 
surveys, 1 1 ; method iu tbti Persian Gulf .sur- 
vey, 18; Bed l8ea stiivey, 15; Major Lamb- 
ton’s first base line, 66 ; Baugalor, 37, 126; 
Tanjore, 67; Tinucvelli, 68; Bidar, 68, 90;^ 
Takalkhera, 70, 84 ; measured by Colin 
Mackenzie in Mysor, 73 ; at Bamas, 75 ; on 
borders of Colair lake, 77 ; Sironj, 84, 90 ; 
Barrackp‘*r, 86 ; Debm, 88, 90 ; Souakhoda, 
104, 106; Chuch, 110; Kordchi, 111 ; Vizaga- 
patam, 124 ; Cape Comorin, 127. 


Basbvi, Captain, on the Great Indus Series, 113 ; 
succeeded Colonel Strange in charge of the 
Coast Scries, 115, 124; on the Kashmir sur- 
vey, 121 ; at the Vizagapatam base, 124 ; 
reconnaissance in Jaipur, 125 ; at the,. Cape 
Comorin base, 127 ; in charge of Pendulum 
Observations, 141 ; his death, 141. ^ 

Bassaoore, head-quarters of the Indian navy 
in the Persian Gulf, 12. 

Baukrman, Mr., report on the iron of India, 224. 

Bedoomk, Colonel, his Flora Sylvatica^’ of 
Madras, 372. 

Bedford, Captain, Beveiiue survey in the Doab, 
97 ; Superintendent of Revenue Surveys in 
Bengal, 98, 100 ; exploration of the Brahma- 
putra by, 98. 

Beodar, Mr. J. D., Assistant to General Cun- 
ningham in the Archficological Surveys, 269 ; 
his survey of Delhi, 270. 

Belgaiim, geology of, 214 ; meteorological 
observations at, 288. 

Beixasis, Mr., liis account of Brahminabad, 259, 

Benareb, Be venue survey, 97 ; translation of 
inscriptions at, 239 ; meteorological observa- 
tions at, 276 ; Jai Sing’s observatory at, 326. 

Bencoot.kn, C. 

Bengai., Statistical survey of, by Dr. Buchanan, 
80 ; survey by Bcnnell {sea Benneix) ; Revenue 
survey begun, 97, 98 ; Bay of, survey by 
Ritchie, 4 ; chart of, by Topping, 6 ; survey by 
Maxfield, 9 ; by Lloyd, 27 ; by Fell and Ward, 
28 ; by Heathcote, 28, 29. 

Bengali architecture, 2.56. 

Bentinck, Lord William, orders a conference of 
surveyors to meet at Allahabad, 98. 

Berar survey, 98. 

Beveridge* Mr., his work on Bakarganj, 360. 

Beverley, Mr. W. G., begins triangulation of 
Burma, 129 ; in Assam, 130. 

Bewriikk, Lieutenant, surveying under Captain 
S^by,2.5 ; in MeBOpotamia^ 82 ; his services, 83. 

BbyfuRj iron works at, 324. 

Bhaoirathi river, map, 97. 

Biiaiuhut, discoveries at, 270. 

Bhii.sa. (See Sanciit Tope.) 

BiiorAL sur\'Cy, 81, 171. 

Bidar base line, 68, 90 ; longitudinal scries, 131. 

Bidkn, Captain C., master attendant at Madras, 
his study of cyclones, 37, 290. 

Biel a, comet of, detected by Mr. Pogson, 334. 

Bi.japuu, ruins described, 287 ; by Sydenham, 
240 ; Moor, 240 ; Sykes, 241 ; Mackintosh, 
240 ; Dr. Bird, 258 ; work on, 2.59. 

Bijayanaoar ruins described, 237 ; inscriptions, 
239. 

Bird, Dr. J., account of insciriptions in cave 
temples, 253 ; of Bijapur, 258. 

BiRDWOoi), Dr., on the economic products of 
Bombay, 369 (nc/e). 

Birnie, Captain, Revenue survey in the Doab, 97. 

Blair, Lieut. A., survey of Andamans* 6. 
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BLAOKiiK) Colonel Valentine, surveyor -general, 
96 ; death of, 96, 98 ; his graticule for an Atlas 
of India, 487. 

Bx<aokwood Harbour, 9. 

Blaobavb, Captain, lievenuo survey in the Jalan- 
to Doab, 119. 

Blanfobb,, Mr. H. F,, his account of cyclones, 
88 ; on the geology of Cattack,219 ; in Madras 
as a geologist, 227 ; appointed meteorological 
reporter in Bengal, 293, 294 j his sense of the 
importance of a uniforhi system, 296 ; and of 
the necessity of central control, 297 *, his paper 
on the winds of North India, 297-301 ; on the 
fluctuations' of barometric pressure, 303 ; his 
issue of meteorological memoirs, 306 ; on the 
sun spot theory. 307 ; appointed meteorological 
reporter to the Government of India, 307 ; his 
report, 809 ; his work on physical geography, 
874. 

Blanfoub, Mr. W. T., his division of coal fields 
into groups, 218; on the geology of Cattack, 
219; studying the Eanigauj coal fields, 220; 
in Burma, 220, 228 ; examines the C/htinda 
coal fields, 220 ; maps the coal -hearing rocks of 
the Godavari series, 222 ; in Bombay, 229 ; on 
Kacb '■formations, 230; in the Tapti Valley, 
230 ; work in Abyssinia, 230 ; on the coal and 
the lead ores of Chatisgarh, 230 ; in Eastern 
Persia and Sind, 230; on the Great Desert, j 
231, 857 ; his exploration of the Upper Tista 
valley, 352. 

Boole, George, mission to Tibet, 343, 353 ; pub- 
lication of narrative of, 419. 

Boileatt, Colonel, on the Parisnath meridional 
series, 93, 107; his traverse tables, 117? his 
meteorological observations at Simla, 279, 280. 

Bokaro coal field, 218, 220. 

Bolaneswak, the best examples of Bengali 
architecture at, 256. 

Bombay hi^ttoh of the Asiatic Society, 237. 

„ Botany, 268. 

Geology, 214, 229, 230. 

Harbour surveys, 5, 13 84. 

„ Longitudinal series, 71,92, 130, 

„ Marine, early services, 4. 

„ Meteorology, 284, 288, 305. 

„ Observatory, 23, 138, 285, 287, 288, 339. 

„ Bevenue survey, 82, 100, 119, 135, 193, 

196. 

„ Survey of town and island, 82, 196. 

„ Tidal observations, 313, 316. 

BotaBy, 364 to 370 ; first works on Indian 
botany, 864; Dr. Boxburgh, 365 ; Dr-Wallich, 
866 ; Dr. W. Griffith, 867 ; Dr. Wight, 368 ; 
Dr. Graham, 869 ; Hooker and Thomson, 369, 
370; arrangements for a flora of British India; 
870 ; Forest floras, 872. 

Boswell, Mr,, on kist-vaens in Krishna district, 
250; on archseological remains, 271. 

Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 365, 366 ; Saha- 
ranpur, 368. 


Bow, Dr., from Chuimr, his volunteer meteorolo- 
gical reports, 292. 

Boyd, Captain, survey in the Deccan, 100. 

Braumafutra, Kenneirs map of, 54 ; explored 
by Bedford, Burl ton,* and Wilcox, 98; Om- 
manney, 99 ; Pemberton, 99. 

BuAHMAriJTR A Series, 128 ; completed by Captain 
Carter, 129. 

BRAiiMBGTri»TA, Indian astronomer, 323. 

Braiiminabad ruins, 259. 

Brandis, Dr., on forest conservancy, 37 1 ; his 
Forest Flora of N.W. and Central India, 372. 

Bhanfill, Captain, at the Vizagapjftam base, 124; 
his revision of Lamhton’s work from Madras 
to Bangalor, 126 ; measures the base at Cape 
Comorin, 127; on wthe south seetiou of the 
Bangalor Meridional Series, 127; connexion of 
Indian triangulation with that of Ceylon, 127, 
128 ; carries on the Mangalur Meridional 
Series, 130 ; observed eclipse of the sun, 137. 

Breeks, Mr. J . W.,work on Nilgiri antiquities, 2 73. 

Bkdics, Colonel, architectural photographs by, 
256, 268. 

Broun, Mr. Allan, astronomer at the Trivandrum 
Observatory, 282, 337, 338 ; his observatory on 
the Agustia Peak, 283 ; notice 6f, 337 ; list of 
his work, 338 {note). 

Brown, Captain W., Bevenue survey in the N.W. 
Provinces, 97 ; descjribed the water-parting 
between the Jumna and Sutlej, 357. 

Brown LOW, Captain Elliot, on the Jogi-Tila 
Series, 112 ; on the Kashmir survey, 121 ; slain 
at the siege of Lucknow, 121, 

Brucks, Captain, his survey of the Persian Gulf, 
11 ; his method, 12. 

Bociianan, Dr., in the mission of Symes to Ava, 
57 ; his tour in Mysor, 61, 362 ; his statistical 
survey of Bengal, 80, 378; paper on Buddh 
Gaya, 28 9, . 264 ; his work on Nepal, 343 ; on 
Mnlahar, 864 ; his commentary on ffio Hortus 
Malabaricus,” 365. 
j Bud AON Meridional Scries, 93, 102. 

Buddh Gaya, 239, 243, 263, 264. 

Buddhist remains, 250, 251 ; the pillar called 
Firuz Lat, 239 ; pillar at Allahabad, 243 ; in- 
scriptions deciphered by James Prinsep, 243, 
Sanchi Tope, 243, 260 ; Stupas, Lats, temples, 
250 ; Amravati Tope, 261 ; Jalalabad, Punjab, 
and Saranath remains, 252 ; ruins identified by 
General Cunningham, 268 ; ** Tree and Serpent 
Worslup,*^, 251 {note) ; casting of the gateways 
of the Sanchi Tope, 266. • 

BOist, 0r., study of hurricanes, 37, 290 ; on the 
geology of Bombay, 214; in charge of the 
Colaha Observatory, 286. 

Burgess, Mr. James, his description of Jaina 
temples, 257; Archaeological survey of Western 
India under, 270, 27 1 j first and second reports, 
271; his ** Indian Antiquary,” 271. 

Burlton, Captain, work on the Brahmaputra, 98. 
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BtrascKi^i Mr. A. V., his gvo&t knowledge of the 
arohasology of Southern India, 272. 

Bubma (see Ihawadi), journeys of McLeod and 
Bichardson, 29, 418 ; triangulation oommenoed 
. in, 129; Pegu survey; 168 ; geological survey, 
220, 229, 

BtTBi^s, Sir Alexander, mission to Kabul, 1 
map of Sind compiled from observations of, 
101, 214 ; account of the Great Desert, 856. 

Bunnow, Mr. Beubeu, employed as a surveyor 
in Bengal, 56. 

Bubt, Mr., with Colonel Strange, on the Great 
Longitudinal Series, 108. 

Bubt, Lieutenant, his account of the Buddhist 
pillar at Allahabad, 243. 

Bubwai Ironworks, 224. 

Buxton, Lieut., survey of Cattack, 82. 


Oachab, survey of by Pemberton, 99. 

Cadastbal Surveys. (See Rkvknue Sub- 

VBYS.) > 

Calcutta, map of, by Upjohn, 57 by Simms, 
407 ; meteorological observations at, 278, 279; 
metebrologioAl observatory at, 302 ; botanical 
gardens, 865, 366. 

Caldecott, Mr., astrcniomer at Trivandrum, 
282, 337. 

Caldeb, Mr., on geology of India, 209. 

Call, Colonel John, Surveyor-General of India, 
55 ; his great map, 56 

Calvebt, Mr., his work m Kuln, 353. 

Cambat, Gulf of, 8urve,> by Ethersey, 20 ; fossils 
on shores of, 211. 

CAMrBKLL, Dr., work in l?epal and Daijiling, 
848 (note), 350. 

Campbell, Lieut. J., ou the Euphrates survey 
under Lynch, 30. 

Campbell^s Tamil Dictionary, Jonesian system 
adopted for, 385. 

Campbell, Captain W. M., on the revision of 
Lambton’s triangulation, 126 ; at the Vizaga- 
patam base, 124; relieved Captain Branfill, 
128 ; observed the eclipse of the sun in 1868, 
137 ; his measurement of difference of longi- 
tude by electric telegraph, 137, 138, 139; as- 
sisted in the observation of the transit of 
Venus, 389, 

Caknibo, Lord, placed the Geological survey on 
a proper footing, 217. 

Cabless, Captain (R.LN.), in the Bed Sea survey, 
15 ; his memoir on the Gulf of Akaba, 16 ; 
survey of African coast, 18 ; survey of KarAchi, 
22 ; Somali coast, 26 ; longitudes in the Persian 
Gulf observed by, 35 ; remarks by, on the 
hurrioano of 1847, 87* 

Cablleltle, Mr. A. C. L., assistant to General 
Cunningham in the Archssological survey, his 
survey of Agra, 269. 

Cabnatxo maps, 56. 


Cabbinoton, Mr. B. 0., superiatendeut of the 
drawing branch of the Marine Survey, Depart- 
ment, 45, 46 j wreck charts to be prepared by, 
47 ; charts by, 47 ; annual lllrt ,of lighthouses 
prepared by, 47. 

Cabteb, Dr. H, J., E.B.S., on the Axahian coast 
survey, 24 ; his works, 24 (fiote) ; on the geolhgy 
of Bombay, 214 ; his services to geology, 215. 

Cabteb, Captain T. T., B.E., completes the Brah- 
maputra series, 129 ; in the Kashmir survey, 
132; Kumaun survey, 133, 

Caby, theodolite for limbton’s Trigonometrical 
survey, 63. 

Cashmbbb. (-See Kashmir.) 

Catalooues in the Geographical Department of 
the India Office, 411, 420,, 421. 

Cattaob survey, 82, 119 ; geology, sHb. 

Cave temples, 237, 252 ; paintings copied by 
Major Gill, 253 ; complete survey of, 270 : 
history of, by Fergusson, 274. 

Central India, Topographical surveys under 
Captain^Melville, 167. (See Topogbaphical 
Surveys, &c.). 

CifiYLOK, connection of triangulation of, with the 
Indian system, 129. 

Chagos archipelago, survey by Moresby, 17. 

CuALincYA architecture, 256. 

Chambers, Mr., F.B.S., in charge of the Bombay 
observatory 138, 288 ; his meteorological ob- 
servations 295 ; his paper on the meteorology 
of Bombay, 805. 

Chambers, William ; his antiquarian researches, 
238, 240. 

Chanda coal fields, 220, 222, 230. 

Chai*man, Mr., his survey of Bahrein, 43, 44 ; 
in the Marine Survey Department, 48 (wotc), 
his plan of KoUichul Harbour, and survey in 
the Manar Strait and to Coconada, 49. 

Charts, delay in publishing, 26 ; wreck charts, 
38, 47 ; in the India Office, handed over to the 
Admiralty, 40 ; many lost, 40 ; examination of, 
by Captain Taylor, 45, 46; compiled by the 
Marine Survey Department, 47 ; errors in, dis- 
covered by Captain Taylor, 52. 

Chart office at Bombay, 23. 

Chatisgabh, report on coal and on lead ores, 230 ; 
translation of copper plates found in, by Wil- 
son, 289. 

Cheduba Island survey, 28. 

Cheka dynasty, 241, 254. 

China, surveys by Daniel Ross, 8. 

Chindwab Meridional series. (See Chundwab.) 

Chinese pilgrims, 263. (See Fa Hian and Hwen 
Thsang.) 

Chittagong survey, 98, 171. 

Chittagong river, Lloyd’s survey, 27; revision 

. of, 44. 

Chola dynasty, 254* 

Chota Nagpur survey, 168. 

Christie, Dr., on the geology of the B; Mah- 
ratta country, 214, "" 
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CnBi$*OPHBB, Lieut, R.I.N., in the Red Sea 
survey, 15 ; in the Maidive survey, 16 ; in the 
.Gulf of Manar survey, 17 j killed at the siege 
* of Multan, 22 ; ^is journal, 27 ; his account of 
Ramisweram temple, 255 (jiote), 

CuBONOLOGY, Indian, discovery by Sir W. Jones, 
S89 ; illustrated by coins, 260. 

Chcoh base line, 110* 

CuimBWiJt Meridional series, 93, 10d„ 

CtARKSOH, Mr., employed on the Coast series, 
114 ; completed the Sambalpur series, 114. 
Cl&ghobn, Dr. Hugh, on the forests of India, 
364 ; forest administration of, 371. 

CJ^EUK-in the Geographical Department, appoint- 
ment of, 417 ; assistance from, in preparing 
work on ^Tibet, Abstracts of surveys by, 
422. 

C<^AitD, Mr., chief engraver in the Surveyor- 
General’s office, 177. 

Ci>al in India, 209 ; early researches, 209, 216 ; 
general description of the coalfields, 218, 221 ; 
character of the coal, 218 ; Narbada Coal Com- 
pany, 219; Godavari fields, 219, 222; Assam 
valley and Khasia hills, 219 ; examination of 
coal fields, 220, 221 ; Chanda fields, 220, 222 ; 
subdivision of coal bearing rocks, 221 ; pits at 
the Warda coal fields, 222; the Singareni 
(most southerly) field, 223 ; returns of coal 
raised, 223 ; lignite in Sind, 230. 

Coast, changes, in the, 373. 

Coast Series, 107; in charge of Colonel 
Strange, 114 ; Captain Basevi, 115, 124 ; 
eompletion of, by Captain Branfill, 125. 
Cochin survey, 76. 

CdcoNADA Bay survey, 49. 

COGAN, Lieut., in the Persian Gulf survey, 12 ; 

his plan of Bombay Harbour, 13. 

CoQHLAN, Navigating Lieutenant, K.N., survey 
of the shoals of the Hugh, 49. 

Coins, 259, 260, 261 ; Sassanian, 260, 262 ; 
James Priusep’s papers on, 259, 260; Sir 
Walter Elliot on coins of S. India, 260; 
(See Numismata Ohxentalia and Thomas, 
E.) 

CoLABA observatory. (See Bombay.) 

CoLAiR lake base line, 77. 

CoLBY,Colonel, invention of compensation bars, 85. 
Cole, Lieut., his archaeological survey in the 
N. W. Provinces, 266 ; takes casts of gateways 
at the Sanchi Tope, 266 ; photographs of Kash- 
mirian temples, 267. 

CoLEmfooKE, Mr., Sanscrit scholar, on the 
height of Himalayan peaks, 80 ; notice of, 
238 (7mte) ; on Indian astronomy, 322 ; the 
Jonesian system adopted by, 385. 
CoLEBHOOKB, Colonel, 56 ; map of Mysore by, 
57 ; Surveyor-General, 78 j labours of, 78 ; 
. examination of the Ganges by, 79 ; death of, 80. 
CotyxE» Colonel, his horary meteorological obser- 
vatim, 276* 


CoLLiNdwoon, Lieut., (H.I.N.,) on the Mesopota- 
mian survey, 31, 32 ; employed to reproduce 
maps of Mesopotamia, 412. 

CoLLTNsoN, Admiral Sir Richard, K.C.B., his 
testimony to the excellence of Indian Marine 
surveys, 9. 

Qombx of Biela, 335. 

CoMoniN Cape base line, 67, 127. 

Compensation bars, 85, 106, 111, 124; tenth 
base measured by, at Cape Comorin, 127. 

Computing branch of the Great Trigonometrical 
survey, 143, 144, 145. 

Congreve, Captain, on cromlechs on the Nil- 
giris, 248 ; and in the Carnatic, 249. 

Conner, Lieut., survey of Soanda and Coorg, 
75 ; Travancor and Malabar, 76. 

Constable, Captain (R.I.N.),, surveys of Kara- 
chi, 22 ; on the Arabian Coast survey, 24 ; on 
the surveys of the N. Konkan coast, 25 ; his 
revision of the Persian Gulf survey, 35, 47. 

Cook, Mr. Gordon, topographical surveyor in 
N. Chittagong, 171 ; with the Lushai expedi- 
tion, 171. 

Cooke and Sons, of York, instruments made by, 
138, 200, 203. 

Coomjjes, Lieut. W. II., R.N., in the Marine 
Survey Department, 48. 

CooHG, survey of, 75 ; meteorological observations 
in, 284 ; account of, 364. 

Coral Isles, by Darwin, 17. 

CoRiNQA. (See Korangi.). 

Coromandel Coast surveys, 28, 29. 

CossvAii hills. (See Khasia.) 

CiiAWPouD, Captain, with Lord Valeatia, in the 
Red Sea, 8 ; surveying under D. Ross, 10. 

Ckawpord, Colonel, measurement of Himalayan 
peaks from Nepal, 80, 343. 

Craufu UD, Mr., found fossils on the banks of 
tlie Ira wadi, 211. 

Cretaceous formations in South India, 213, 227 
231 ; in the Khasia hills, 217. 

Crisp, Captain, on the Haidarabad survey, 100. 

Crow, Mr., an advocate of the Jonesian system, 

Cbuttendbn, Lieut. (R.I.N.), visit to SanaM, 19 ; 
ports on Somali coast, 26; memoirs on the 
African coast, 27. 

CuDDAi^A rocks, 227 ; reports on the antiquities 
of, 255. 

Cullen, General, his discovery of lignite in the 
latcrite of Travancor, 213. 

CuNLiFFE, Mr. Brooke, on the cretaceous fossils 
of South India, 213. 

Cunningham, General, C.S.I., on Priasep’s in- 
terpretation of Buddhist inscriptions, 246; 
researches, 246 ; on the Sanchi Tt>pe,*,.251 ; 
*Saranath, 252 ; his work on the ancient geo- 
graphy of India, 342 ; his view of Himalayan 
geography, 846; on the Indus river system 
854; his arohmological surveys, 268 to 266 
and 269 to 270 ; on coins of N. Indiai 260 
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Cdjwiiwiia;w, General, ceni. 

hi* repoitts^ 270 } meteorological obsermtionB 
in U» work on Ladak, 277. ' 

Cmiwiir, Mr., Boiai1)i;y observatory at Oolaba, 
established by, 285. 

CusHiNo, Mr., Colonel Strange’s assistant, 204 ; 
succeeds Colonel Strange in charge of the 
supply of instruments, 206. 

Cuttack. ^Sec Cattack.) 

CuTOH. (-S’ccKaoh.)' 

CvCLONES at the Laccadives in 1848, described 
by Captain Selby, 25 ; study of, 36, 37, 38. 

Dai.byhple, Alexander, plans engraved by, 4, 6, 
10 ; account of, 403 j hydrographer to the East 
India Compan}', 403; his “Oriental Reposi- 
tory,” 403 ! his work and death, 404. 

Dalzkll, N. a., “ Bombay Flora ” by 369. 

DAMODAii Vallej", coal in, 209, 218, 219 ; repre- 
sents Permian period, 222 ; clay iron ores of, 223. 

D’AJSviTiHi, map of India, 54, 79. 

Dakwin, Mr., on Coral islands, 17. 

Danoekfikld, Captain, survey in Malwa, 82; 
geological work, 208, 361. 

Danibll, Mr., the artist, visit to Srinagar, 79 ; 
his drawingiB, 242, 25'). 

I") AVIS, John, liis rules of navigation, 1. 

Daw, Major, his systeui of orthography, 385. 

Dkccan, surveys by Lieut. Emmitt, 57 ; by Graf- 
ton and Boyd, 100 ; trap formations of, 212, 
228 ; Colonel Sykes on the plateau <»f, 362. 

Behba Dun base line, 88, 90, 108. 

Delhi antiquities, 239^ 270. 

Drooakh coal field, 212. 

Da Penning, Mr., Colonel Lambton’s assistant, 
71 ; retirement, 73. 

DaraEB, Colonel, his surveyof the Cattack Mehals, 
119 ; of Chota Nagpur, 168 ; of Rewah, 170. 

Duawab, work on architecture of, 256. 

Desert, the Groat, 356 ; report on, by Mr. Blan- 
ford, 231,357. 

Diamond beds of S. India, 228. 

Dickenson, Colonel, survey of Bombay Island, 
82. 

Dihong river, mouth visited by Captain Bedford, 
99, 

Dindigul survey, 76. 

Dinwiddib, Mr., astronomer to Lord Macartney’s 
mission, supplied the first measuring chain for 
Colonel Lambton’s survey, 68. 

Directory, Horsburgh’s, 10 ; Taylor’s, 54. 

Disa, meteorological observations at, 288. 

Dixon, Lieut. (R.I.N.), survey of ports south of 
Bombay, 24. 

Doab, N. W. Prdvmces, survey, 97. 

Dodabeyta peak; meteorological observatory on, 
281, 288. 

Dominicetix, Lieut.,' survey of Bombay Har- 
bour, 5. 

Donnelly, M r., in charge of levelling operations, 
135. 


Downton, Captain, memorifd of the voyage of, 
in the India Office, 3. 

Dowson, Profesaor, on the Chira dynasty, 241 ; 
** History of India by its own Historians,” edited 
by, 342. 

Dravidian architecture, 254, 265. ’ 

Drewer, Lient.> aceount of the ruins at-Gur- 

seppah, 265. 

Drury, Colonel Heher, his work on Indian useful 
plants, 371., 372 (note). 

Duff, Mr. Giant, M.P., his arrangement for the 
Morid ahd Material Progress Report, 415. 

Duffla expedition, 170. 

Dunn; Serjeant, tidal observations at Bombay, . 3 18. 

Durand, Sir Henry, discovery of Sawalakh fossils, 
210 ; meteorological observations by, 276. 

Du'rqp maps obtained, for the Geographical De- 
partment, 411. 

Dutiiie, Mr., in charge of the Saharanpur 
Botanical Gardens, 368. 

Du Vbrnet, Captain, connected the Great Arc 
Series with that of Ranghir, 94; on the 
Haidarahad survey, 100 ; connected the Amua 
and Karora series, 103, 105 ; began the 
Gurwani Meridional series, 103 ; began the 
N. W. Himalayan series, 108. 

Earthquakes, list of, by Dr. Oldham, 233, 861 ; 
Allah Bund caused by, 214, 356 ; list of, by 
Colonel Baird Smith, 361. 

Eastern Frontier series, 129. 

Eastwick, Mr., an advocate of the Jonesian 
system, 390. 

Eolifses, 137, 333, 334, 335. 

Edgar, Mr,, C. S. L, report on the Tibetan fron- 
tier, 352. 

Edgoomdk, Captain, on the Pegu survey, 168. 

Edgeworth, Mr., botanical collections, Multan, 
369 (note). 

Egerton, Sir Philip, described the cretaceous 
fossils of S. India, 218. 

Electric telegraph, measurement of differences 
of longitude by, 137, 138. 

Elephant A Cave, 237, 240, 241. 

Elliot, Sir Henry, system of orthography for 
the Revenue survey, N. W. Provinces, 388. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, 246 ; sent home sculptures 
from the Amravati Tope, 251 ; Mavalipuram, 
254 ; his collection of inscriptions, 260 ; coins 
of S. India, 260. 

Ellis, Staff Commander, B.N., Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Marine Survey Department, 
48 (note) ; his work in the Gulf of Manar, 50. 

Ellis, Mr., sanitary commissioner at Madras, 
his scheme for recording meteorological obser- 
vations, 295. 

Bllor survey, 77. 

Ellou caves, 287, ^40,241 ; Daniell’s drawings 
of, 242. 

Elfbinstone, Major, in charge of the Revenue 
survey of the Haidarahad assigned distijdots, MfSv 
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Etwoir; Oitpiain, sui-veyiug the Ked Sea, U. 

Captaia, reports on the antiquities of 
Cti4dapah, 255i; 

Lieut,, surveys in the Deccan, 57. 

^NOKAviKa branch, Surveyor-GeneraPp office, 177. 

liASKiNa, Mr., account of Blephanta, 241. 

OSthshbkt, Lieut. (B.I.N.), in the Persian Gulf 
survey, 12 ; survey of the Gulf , of Manar, 17-; 
survey of the Gulf of Cambay, 20, 47 ; his 
description of the bore, 314, 

F4VBtt£8T, Sir George, chief assistant to Colonel 
Lambton, 70 ; prostrated by feyor, 70 ; return 
from the Cape, 71 ; connects Bombay with the 
Great ^Arc Series, 71 ; succeeds Colonel 
Lambton as Superintendent of the Great 
Trigonometrical survey, 83 ; notice of, 83 ; in 
Kngland superintending construction of instru- 
ments, 84 i Surveyor-General, 85, 98 ; measure- 
ment of the Barrackpur base line, 86 ; con- 
trivances for carrying on the survey, 87, 88 ; 
suiTerings from ill health, 8U j work in per- 
fecting instruments, 89 ; his completion of the 
Great Arc Series, 91 ; remonstrance against 
the Council of the Royal Society, 92 j retire- 
ment and death, 94 ; his services, 94 ; works, 
95, 101 ; his gridiron system, 92, 93, 102. 

Everbst, Rev. R., on the geology between Cal- 
cutta and Ghiizipur, 208; his meteorological 
observations, 279. 

Evjskbst, Mount, 106. 

Explokkus, native, beyond the British frontier, 
148 to 165; training, 148; in Eastern Nepal, 
156. ^See Pundit Nain Sing, Mirza, Havil- 
DAK, Mudlah.) 

Pa Hian, travels of, 263, 842, 347. 

Padooneb, Dr., on the Sawalakli fossils, 209 ; 
travels in Ladak, 345 ; on the Indus flood, 354 ; 
nt Saharanpur gardens, 368. 

'Faldb, Mr. P. J., in the Marine survey Depart- 
ment, 48 (note). 

Famines, question of the causes of, 289. 

.ITedden, Mr, F., of the Geological survey in 
Burma, 229 ; in the Central Provinces, 230 ; 
in Sind, 230 ; collected fossils in the Great 
Desert, 231, 

Feistmantel, Mr., appointed to the Geological 
survey, 232. 

Fell, Lieutenant (R.I.N.), on the Arabian Coast 
survey, 24 ; in the Bay of Bengal, 27 ; on the 
Coromandel coast, 28. 

Fell, Captain, translation of inscriptions by, 239. 

Fekgusson, Mr. James, F.R.S., his sketch sur- 
vey of the Lower Gang^, 100 ; notice of, 246 ; 
architectural studies, 247 ; classification of 
Indian architecture, 248; Tree and Serpent 
worship, 251 ; Amravati scttlptnres, 262 ; cave 
temples, 252 ; account of Dravidian archi- 
tecture, 255 ; memoir on Bijapur, 259 ; list of 
objects of which photographs* might he taken, 
267 ; wolk yet to be done, 269 ; his history of 
( 18441 .) Qt 


Fergusson, Mr, James, F.R.S,— con/. 

Indian architecture, 273, 274; proposed history of 
the cave temples, 274 ; paper on the Ganges, 358. 

Fergussgn, Lieut,, (Il,I.N,), draughtsman of 
the Indian navy, 23 ; Ins wdnd and current 
charts, 36 ; his account of the cyclone of 1862, 
37 ; iu charge of the Bombay Observatory, 288. 

FeAishta, on the Sawalakh fossils, 210. 

Fieb, Colonel, his account of Sind, 355. 

Finch, Mr., first factor at Surat, 3. 

FtNNis, Lieufomant, geological work of, round 
Nagpur, 208. 

Fiuoz III., fossils in the Sawalakha discovered in 
the time of, 210. 

Fitz Roy, Captain, in charge of the Pegu survey, 
168. 

Fleming, Dr,, on the geology of the Suliman 
range, 214. 

Footb, Mr. K. Brnce, of the Geological survey in 
Madras, 227 ; Baiehuv Doab, 228 ; his lectures 
on geology at Madras, 228 ; on the Deccan trap, 
228 ; discovery of stone implements by, 232. 

Forbes, Professor Edward, described cretaceous 
fossils in South India, 213. 

Fordyoe, Captain, on the lievenue survey of 
the N.W. Provinces, 97. 

Forest Survey Department, 97; conservancy, 

I 371 ; floras, 372. 

FonSTTH, Sir Douglas, geographical results of 
I the missions of, 352. 

Fossils in the Sawalakh hills, 209, 210 ; in Sind, 
211; on the Irawadi, 211 ; in Perim, 211; in 
Spiti, 211 ; Dr. MalcolmHOn’s collection, 212; 
cretaceous in South India, 213; petrified wood 
near Pondicherry, 2)3; fossil plants in Kfich, 
214; nummulitic limestone, 214, 217, 326 ; 
Himalayan fossils, 226, 231 ; collected by 
Mr. Feddcn, 231; of Salt range, 231. (See 
j Pal/eontologia Indica.) 

Foster, Lieutenant Charles (R.I.N.), com- 
manding a tender under Captain Selby, 25, 26 ; 
his deep sea soundings on the West coast, 34, 

Franklin, Captain, H.N., his survey in the Gulf 
of Manar, 18; his account of storms at Madras, 

I 37. 

Franklin, Captain James, survey of .Bandal- 
j khaiid, 81 ; geological work, 208, 209, 361. 

Fraser, Colonel, proposals respecting wreck 
j charts, 38. 

Fraser, Mr., engineer of Coimbator, 255. 

Fraser, Captain, Revenue survey in the N.W. 
Provinces, 97, 

Frbius', Sir H. Bartle, &c, on the I^an of Kach, 
214, 856 ; on prjeehistoric remains in Baluchis- 
^kn, 249 ; his account of caves at Wai, 353. 

Fryer, Mr. Mark, mining engineer sent out to 
the Chanda coal field, 222. 

Fulljamk«, Captain, fossils found on Perim in 
the Gulf of Cajnbay, 211 ; on nummolitic lime- 
stone, 214. 

g 
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INDK^. 


Colonel, SnpcrintenAent of tlie Ceylon 
survey, 127. 

Ga.nok 8, Bennell’s map, 54 ; position of sonrce, 
79 } survey by Wood, 79; by Webb, 79; by 
Pergosson, 100; investigation of alluvial de- 
posits, 224 ; Mr. Fergusson's paper on, 358. 

Gakgui. (SeeKAihAB.) 

Gakjam survey 97, 168, 170; report on an 
inscription in, 255. 

GAUFOiiTir, Lieutenant, on the Gora Meridional 
series, 103. 

Gaslino, Lieutenant, his survey of Goa, 75; 
measurement of base at Bamas, 75 ; on the 
Haidarabad survey, 100. 

Gabo Hills survey, 1 68, 1 7 1 , 1 74, 1 76. 

Gabstin, Colonel, Surveyor-General, 80. 

Garwaki Meridional Series, 93, 108. 

Gastbbll, Colonel, his account of cyclones, 88 ; 
in charge of the surveys ;* 168, the cadastral 
surveys organized by, 183 ; work in the Sim- 
darbans, 119. 

Gata, cadastral survey of, undertaken, 187. (See 
Buodh Gava.) 

Gazetteer of Central India by ColonelMacgregor, 
352 ; of Mysor, 862 ; Hamilton’s East India, 
879 ; Phan »ab’n. South India, 379 ; Thornton's 
379, 387 ; Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, 382. 

GEOGBAUincAr. Department of the India Office, 
efforts of, to obtain a resumption of Marine 
surveys, 43. 417 ; memoirs of Madras surveys 
preserved in, 77 ; memoirs of the Haidarabad 
survey in, 100 ; plans for cartographic illus- 
tration, 37fi ; the department in the Spanish 
Council of the Indies, 399 ; Richard Hakluyt, 
founder of the Geographical Department of 
the India House, 400 ; necessity for the 
creation of the Geographical Department, 409 ; 
its creation, 410; arrangement of maps and 
records, 410; appointment of agents for the 
sale of maps, 410 ; ivork of the Department, 
410, 411 ; exchange of maps with the Russian 
and Hetherlands Governments, 411; Portu- 
guese and Dutch maps added to the collection, 
41 1 ; disgraceful state in which the maps were 
found, 412 ; appointment of a map mounter, 
412 ; urgent necessity for adequate space for the 
map collection, 414 ; Moral and Material Pro- 
gress Report8,^416 to 419 ; staff of the Depart- 
ment, 417 ; ’catalogues, 411, 420, 421, 422; 
work connected with the collection of scientific 
apparatus at South Kensington, 420; results 
obtained by the Department, 422 ; future usc- 
fulnesB, 422. 

GBOORABniOAli Mauaxinb, articles on the Hima- 
layan system in, 353. 

Geoqbapht, Phffsicali arrangement of the sec- 
tion on, 341 } work on, by Mr. Blanford, ! 
874. ' 


Geogkaphy, Cimparative^ 841 , connexion with 
archeology, 842, S55. 

„ Botanieali 341, 864 to 870. 
Geological Survey of India, 217«235 j com- 
menced, 217 ; field of work, 234. 

I „ SuPERINTEKDEKT (See OlDHAM, 

' • Meddlicott.) 

Museum, 233. 

I , „ Maps, Mr. Greenongh’s, 215. 

„ Publications, 215, 234. 

George, Navigating Sub-Lieutenant, R.N., his 
j services and death, 51. 

Geoghegan, Mr., Geological Surveyor in Madras, 
j his death, 227. 

Gerard, Dr., on fossils of Spiti Valley, 211, 343, 

I 345. 

I Gurseppah, accomit of ruins at, 255. 

Ohazipur, br. Oldham’s work on, 360. 

Ginns, Lieutenant J. E., on the Gujrat Survey, 

I 135. 

GinsoN, Dr., botanical work, 369 ; conservator 
of Bombay forests, 371. 

Gilchrist, Dr. J. B., his system of orthography, 
386. 

Gilchrist, meteorological observations at Hunsur, 
284. 

Gill, Major, employed to copy paintings in cave 
temples, which were burnt at the Crystal 
Palace, 253. 

Girdlbstokk, Lieut., survey on the Makran 
coast, 43, 169 ; work in the Narbada valley, 
170. 

Giunar, Jaina temples at, 257. 

Gladwin, lYancis, translator of the Ayin 
Akbari, 238. 

Glaibiier, Mr., report on the meteorology of 
India, 290. 

“ Gleanings in Science,” 242, .278. 

Goa survey, 75. 

Godavari, survey of the mouths by Topping, 6 ; 

coal in valley of, 219, 222 ; reports on, 363. 
Goldingham, Mr., astronomer at Madras, 64 ; 
his account of rn'ms at Mavalipuram, 240 ; 
of Elephanta, 240 ; moteorological observations 
at Madras, 280; astronomical observations at 
Madras, 328, 329 ; notice of, 329. 

Gora Meridional series, 93, 103. 

Gordon, Colonel, his work on the Pamir 
table-land, 352. 

Gore, Lieutenant, Topographical Surveyor under 
Captain Riddell, 171. 

Gouu, architecture at, 258, 

Grafton, Captain, survey in the Decean, 100. 
Graham, Dr., catalogue of Bombay jplants b> 
368. 

Grant, Captain,, his examination of the plant 
bearing formations in Kacb 14. 

Great Arc Series. (See Abo.) 

Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See Tri- 
gonometrical Survey.) 
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OitBEKavCiXf, Mr., bin geological map of India, 

system of triangulation, 92, 93, 302, lOG. 

G&i»ve, Captain Albany (Il.I.N), in the Gulf 
of Manar survey, 17 ; irork on the Arabian 
Coasts 19 ; survey of the coasts of Kach and 
Sind, 22 ; his death, 23 ; completed the Arabian 
Coast survey, 24 ; Coast of ' Africa survey, 
20. 47. 

GitoUNos, lieutenant (Il.I.N.)» survey of rivers 
in the Punjab, 21 ; in the Mesopotamian sur- 
vey, so. 

Gu,t»4t survey by Colonel Monier Williams, 82 j 
Topographical survey, 135. 

Gubiiagabh senes, 114, 123. 

GuiuiWAL survey, 81, 383. (-See Kumaok.) 

GunwANi Meridional series. {See Gauwani.) 

Guthrie, Captain, his visit to Srinagar, 79. 

Guy, Captain, survey of the Persian Gulf, 11. 

Haokbtt, Mr., of the Geological survey, on the 
limits of the trappean rocks of Sagar, 225. 

HAiB\itABAD survey commenced, 77, 100; sur- 
vey resumed by Mr. Mulherau, 119; coal in, 
222 ; praBbistoric remains, 249 ; assigned dis- 
tricts, Revenue survey of, 119, 195; comple- 
tion of lithographing of the map of, 413, and 
note. 

I1ai(}, Colonel, report on the Godavari, 303. 

Haig, C^aptaiu, revising work in the Bombay 
Presidency, 130 ; accident to his theodolite, 
130; in charge of the Katiwar survey, 134; 
in charge of the Gujrat survey, 135 ; observed 
the 18C8 eclipse, 137 ; in charge of tidal ob- 
servations, 321. 

II-AINES, Captain (R.I.N.), in the Persian Gulf 
survey, 12 ; on the Mckran coast, 12 ; his 
survey of the south coast of Arabia, 18; his 
services and unfortunate end, 18 ; his memoirs 
on the Arabian coast, 19, 

IIaki.uyt, Richard, historiographer to the East 
India Company, I ; his geographical labours, 2 ; 
founder of the Geogi*apliical Department, 400. 

ICalabid ruins, 25G. 

Hat.heb, Mr., system of orthography in his code 
of Hindu law, 385. 

Hall, Lieutenant, 7. 

Hall, Professor, researches at Saranath, 252. 

Halsxeau, Captain, survey of Cheduha, 28, 

llAsaLTOK, Dr. Buchanan . ( See Buchanan .) 

Hammond, Navigating Lieutenant, B.N., Marine 
Survey Department, 48 ; surveying Coconada 
Bay, 49 ; on the Orissa coast, 51. 

Habbourb of India, report by Mr. Robertson 
on, 378, 874* 

Hardie, Mr,, on geology in India, 209. 

Hardwick, Colonel, visits Srinagar, 79, 843. 

IIardwiok, General, meteorological observations 
by, 270. 

Harrinovon, Captain, report upon an inscrip- 
tion In Ganjam, 255. 
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Harkness, Captain, on cairns on the Nilgiri 
hills, 248. 

Harman, Lieutenant, levels in the Madras 
Presidency taken by, 136 ; in the Duffla 
expedition, 173, 175. 

Kauri A, Mr., survey of the Orissa coast, 44. 

Harris, Mr. G. A., work in Assam, and death, 
130. 

Haruoli), Serjeant, formerly in the Abyssinian 
Expedition, assisted in the photographic work 
in observing the transit of Venus, 340. 

Hastings, Marquis, gave the name of “ Great 
Trigonometrical Survey,” 70, * 

Havildar, journeys to Badakshan and Darwaz, 
157, 159. 

Hawkins, Captain, journey to Agra, 1. 

He ARSKY, under Captain Webb on the Ganges 
survey, 80 ; visits Mansarowar lake, 347. 

Heath, Mr., iron company formed in Madras 
by, 223. 

Heathcotk, Captain (R.I.N.), surveys in the 
Bay of Bengal, 28 ; with Phayre’s mission to 
Ava, 29 ; his chart of the Bay of Bengal, 29 ; 
his wind and current chart, 36. 

Heaviside, Captain, hi« latitude observations, 

1 37 ; measurement of difterence of longitude 
by electric telegraph, 137 ; in charge of the 
pendulum observations, 141, J42. 

HebRr, Bishop, his account of the seven pagodas, 
254. 

Hematite in India, 223. 

Henderson, Dr., his work on the Yarkand 
mission, 352. 

Hennessey, Mr., F.R;S., remeasurement of the 
Bangalor base, 126 ; in charge of the com- 
puting branch, 143; his scvvicea, 143; verifi- 
cation of the standards of length, 143 ; photo- 
zincography introduced by, 176 ; volunteer 
meteorological reporter, 292 ; observation of 
the transit of Venus, 339* 

Herbert, Captain, Himalayan Survey, 81, 343 ; 
report on the Sawalahks, 209 ; in charge of the 
Lucknow observatory, 242, 328 ; editor of 
“Gleanings iu Science,” 242 ; his view of 
Himalayan geography, 344, 345. 

Herschel, Sir John, his circular suggesting 
horary meteorological observations in India, 
276, 283. 

Herschel, Lieutenant, E.R.S., on the Sutlej 
series, 124 ; at the Cajie Comorin base, 127 ; 
latitude observations by, 137 ; observed eclipse 
of 1868, 137 ; longitude by electric telegraph, 
138, 139. 

Hesse Y, Colonel, Madras Revenue survey, 190 ; 
survey of Wj^naad, 190 ; succeeds Colonel 
Priestley, 19^.. 

Hill, Cfaptain Thorold, on -the S. Malaiicba 
series; commenced the Coast series, 107. 

lliLL, Lieutenant, survey of Kosi valley, 133. 

Himalayas, measuromeut of peaks by Cokmel 
Crawford, 80; height of peaks according to 
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Herbert and Webb, 845 ; survey by Hodgson 
and Herbert, 81 $ Hortb-east Himalayan senes, 
94, 104, 106 ; severe service on, 104 ; height of 
peaks feted by Sir A. Waugh, 106 1 North- 
vrest Himalayan series, 106 ; Eoyle’s work on, 
210 ; geology, 211, 226, 231 ; structure of, 342 ; 
journeys of Italian missionaries, 343 ; Herbert’s 
view of Himalayan geography, 344 ; travellers 
in, 8 15 ; views of Dr, Boyle, General Cunning- 
ham, H. Btrachey, 846 ; discussions on the 
limit of snow line, 347 ; views of Dr. Thomson, 
847 ; views of Mr. Brian Hodgson and fir. 
Hooker, 848 5 of Mr, Trelawney Saunders, 
850, 858; later travellers and writers, 851^ 
852, 858 ; sketch of the system explained in 
the introduction to the work on missions to 
Tibet, 858 ; articles in the:-** Geographical Ma- 
gazine',” 838. 

HiNmiSTANi dictionary, Shakespear’s, Jonesian 
system adoptt4 for, 885. 

Htslop, Rev. B., on the geology round Nagpur, 
208 $ paper on the coal fields, 209. 

Hoabb, Lieuteuant, ordered to survey the 
Jumna, 57. 

Hodgson, Mr. Brian, researches in Nepal, 345 ; 
his views of Himalayan geography, 848 ; his 
works, 848 (note), 

Hodgson, Colonel, Surveyor-General, 80, 92 ; 
his Himalayan survey, 81, 848 ; used his own 
instruments, 199; astronomical observations, 
827 ; notice of, 328 (note) ; desire to be en- 
trusted with the publication of the Atlas of 
India, 405. 

Holookbb, Lieutenant, murder of, by the Nagas, 
178. 

Holdiob, Captain, surveys in Gwalior and Tonk, 
169 ; in the basin of the Godavari, 170. 
Hobbbdbgh, Captain, charts of, 9 ; notice of, 9, 
10, 16 ; new edition of his directory, by Captain 
Taylor, 44; survey of Tavoy, published by, 
52 ; his appointment in the India House, and 
notice of, 404; death, 406. 

Hooghlt. (See Hugli.) 

Hookbr, Sir Joseph, K.C.S.I., C.B., Nummu- 
lites in Tibet found by, 226 ; meteorological 
observations by, 277 ; geographical discoveries, 
848, 845 ; his views on Himalayan geography, 
848 ; description of the Kymor hills, 361; Flora 
Indiea, 869. 

HoKvitaY, Mr., on the coal fields of the Damodar 
val^y, 209. 

Hobabt meteorological observations, 276,288; 
at Madras, 280 ; at Dodabetta, 281 ; by Drs. 
Gilchrist and Monat, 284 ; at Bombay, 288. 
Hooghton, Lieutenant (Bf.I.N.), drayman of 
the Fmian Gulf survey, 12, 28. 

Hubbabd, Mr. Bgerton, M.P., speech on Indian 
meteorc^ogy, 810 (note). 

Huddabt, Captain, marine surveys of, 6. 
Httgbl, Baron von, exploratiott of Kashmir, 845 


Hdghbs,Mx., Geological survey, ^on the area of 
coal fields, 218 ; examining Jherria and Kar- 
habarl coal fidds, 220 ; at work on Waiida coal 
fields, 222 ; with Mr. Blanford in the Central 
Provinces, 280. 

Hugli Biver survey, 9 ; Lloyd’s survey, 27 ; 
Heathcote’s survey, 28, 29 ; survey of shpals by 
laeut. Cog]rian,B.N., 49 ; reorganisation of the 
survey, 58 ; map by Mr. May, 97 ; map by 
Charles Joseph, 100 ; tidal observations, 813. 

Hulton, Dr., account of the Kuria Muria Isles, 
19 ; his death, 19. 

Humboldt, Baron, his work on Central Asia, 849. 

Hums, Mr. Joseph, statistical details called for 
respecting the Indian navy, 89. 

Hunter, Dr., industrial school at Madras, 255. 

Huntbb, Dr., route surveys 67 ; meteorolo- 
gical observations, 277 ; account of Jai Sing’s 
instrtuuents, 326, 327. 

Hunter, Dr. W. W., LL.D., investigation of the 
connection between sun spots and rainfall, 306; 
organisation of the statistical survey of India, 
377 ; system of Orthography of native names, 
895 to .398. 

Hurilaong Meridional series, 93, 103, 

Hurricanes. (See Storms.) 

Hurst, Lieutenant, 7, 8. 

Hutton, Captain, on fossils of Spiti valley, 211; 
on limit of snow line in the Himalaya, 347. 

Hwen Thbano, Chinese pilgrim, 263, 342, 355. 

Htgrometer, Captain Kater^s, 63 (note)} Mr. 
Traill’s, 276; Dr. ForbesWatson’s paper on, 296. 


Imrey, Dr., memoir on the Narbada, 862. 

Indian Navy, 14 to 89 ; its services, 88 ; history 
of, 39 (note), 

Indus series, 112. 

Indus surveys, work of Lieutenant Wood, 20, 22, 
flotilla, 22. 

Indus river system, description by General Cun- 
ningliam, 345, 855. 

iNBCRirTiONS in India, 289, 269 ; Colin Macken- 
zie’s collection, 241, 259 ; in cave temples, 258 ; 
in Madras Presidency, 255, 259. 

Instruments for Major Lambton’s survey, 63 ; 
injury to theodolite repaired by Major Lambton, 
67 ; brought out by Colonel Everest, 84, 89, 
199 ; accident to Captain Haig’s theodolite, 180; 
arrival of Colonel Strange’s zenith sector, 137; 
instruments designed by Colonel Strange, 138, 
140 ; principles of supply, 198 ; Colonel Hodg- 
son used his own, 199 ; Mr. Cushing succeeds 
Colonel Strange in charge of, 206 ; account of 
Jai Sing’s, 326. (See Barrow, Stud Mohsin, 
Strange.) 

Irawadi river, survey by Heathpote, 29; by 
Wood, 57 ; reached by Wilcox, 99 ^ fossil re- 
minus on banks, 211 ; Dr. Oldham on, 217. 

Iron ores in the Khasia hills, 217; extent of 
iron producing minerals in India, 228 ; descrip- 
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tion o£ ores, 223$ iron company in Madras, 
; 223, 224 $ in Knmaim, 224 $ Bur^ai, 224 $ Mr. 
Bauerman's report, 224 *, views of the Geolo- 
gical survey, 224. 

ISKLuni coal field, 219. 


Jadal]?ub series, 131. 

Jackson, Lieutenant, survey from Midnapur to 
Na^ur, 82. 

Jackson, Mr. Lowis, meteorological statiBtic8,306. 

Jacob, Major, astronomer at Madras, 65 (note ) , 
830 } revised the Bombay Longitudinal series. 
92 ; notice of, 880 ; death of, 331 ; his plan for 
an astronomical observatory on the Bombay 
side of India, 839. 

Jagarnatii, examples of Bengal architecture 
round, 256. 

Jaina religion, researches of Colin Mackenzie, 
74 ; temples at Abu, inscriptions translated by 
Wilson, 239 ; architecture, 257, 

JacquicmonTjM., onrock8inRewah,208; travels 
in the Himalaya, 845 $ Narbada, 361 j plants 
collected by, 869 (note). 

Jai Sing, the astronomer, 825 to 327. 

Jaipur, memoir by Captain Basevi, 125. 

Jauauabad topes, 252. 

Jalangx river, map of, 97. 

Jallandar Doab, survey by Blagrave, 119. 

Jambs, Bev. H. D., observed the transit of Venus, 
389. 

Jameson, Dr., in charge of Saharanpur gardens, 
308. 

jAitRAn, Navigating Lieutenant, H.N., Marine 
Survey Department, 48 (note) ; survey of the 
Bangoon river, 50 ; of Akyab, 50, 51 ; of Moul- 
main, 52, 

Javanta hill survey, 1 68 . 

Jervis, Major, his attempt to succeed Colonel 
Everest as Surveyor-General, 91 ; his survey 
of South Eonkan, 100 ; liis memoir on the 
surveys of India, 101; notice of, 101 (note); 
translator of Hiigers travels, 345 (note). 

Jessok, work on, by Mr. Westland, 360. 

Jheria coal field, 218, 220, 232. 

JodhpuA Meridional series, 132. 

Jooi Tila series, 114. 

Johnson, Captain, survey of Bhopal, 81. 

Johnson, Mr., in the Kashmir survey, 132; visits 
Khotan, 133. 

Johnson, Mr., with a party surveying Agra, sent 
to undertake a cadastral survey of Fatna and 
Gaya, 187. 

Johnstone, Colonel, with the Hazara Field Force, 
169; his survey of Bannu and Derajat, 187; 
Kohat pass, 187. 

Jokes, Sir William, his interest in Indian anti- 
quities, founded the Asiatic Society, 237 ; dis- 
covery of a date in Indian history, 240 ; his 
system of orthography, .385. 


Jonesian system adopted by various authorities,”. 
885. 

Jones, Mr., on coal fields, 209. 

Jopp, Captain, deputy Surveyor-General at 
Bombay, 92. 

Joseph, Mr. Charles, his map of the Ilugli, 100. 

JuBAi^, Straits of, surveyed by Captain hlarshall, 

15. 

Jumna, surveys of, 57. 

Jyntea Hills. (See Jayanta.) 

K® peak, 114. 

Kdch, coast of, Middleton’s survey, 9 ; Griove’s 
survey, 22 ; Taylor’s survey, 25 ; survey by 
Colonel Monier Williams, 82 ; fossils in, 214, 
230, 234 ; Sir Bartle Frereon the Ban of, 214; 
report of Mr. Wynne on the geology of, 231 ; 
tidal observations in the gulf of, 319. 

Kailas peak, height fixed, 133. 

Kalian A observatory, 89. 

Kangra geology, by Mr. Medlicott, 226. 

Karachi base lino, 111 ; survey by Carless, 22 ; 
survey by Grieve, 22 ; tidal observations at, 
816 ; meteorological observations at, 288. 

Karakpur bills geology, 220. 

Karakoram pass reached by Dr. Thomson, 345. 

Kar AM PURA coal field, 219. 

Karaka Meridional scries, 93, 103. 

Karhabari coal field, 219, 220. 

Kabli cave, 237. 

K\rnal rock, 227, 228. 

Kauun river, Surveys by Felix Jones and Selby ,32, 

Kashmir survey, 113, 120, 132; Jaequemout 
and Hiigel iu, 345 ; series completed, 132 ; 
description of temples, 267. 

Katab Minar, 239. 

Kater, Captain^ his triangulation across the 
peninsula, 67. His hygrometer 63 (note). 

Katiwar coast, survey by Ueut. Blair, 6 ; and 
Vtn^iitclock, 20 ; survey by Constable and Btifi'c, 
22 ; by Taylor, 25 ; survey by Colonel Monier 
Williams, 82 ; the Topographical survey of, 134, 

Kaye, C. Turton, Esq., on fossiliferous lime- 
stones in Southern India, 213. 

Kearns, Bev. J. T., prrohistoric remains iu 
Tinnevelli, 249. 

Kbatinoe, Colonel, collection of fossils in the 
Narbada valley, 208 ; Burwai iron works under 
the auspices of, 224. 

Keelan, Mr., completed the Bahim Meridional 
series, 123 ; in charge of the Sambalpur scries, 
131 

Keeling, Captain,- voyage of, 1 ; journal, 3. 

Kelly, Mr., on the Midnapur surv^ y, 187. 

Kempthorne, Lieut. (R.I.N.), in the Persian 
Gulf survey, 12 ; his paper on the voyage of 
Nearchus, 12. 

Keves, William, his survey of Dindigul and 
Madras, *76 ; of Coimbator and the Nilgiris, 77. 

Keys, Captain, his quarrel with Lord Valentia, 7. 
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Khakpisoba series, 106, 124« 

Khasia Hills survey, 166, 174, 178 i geology, 
217; iron, 217; ITummulitic lunestone, 217 ; 
cof^, 219 ; Megalllhs on, 249. 

KnoTAN visited by Mr. Johnson, 133. 

Kino, Mr. William, Geological Survey, explor- 
ing the coal fields in the Godavari valley, 223 ; 
discovered the most southern coal field at 
Singareni, 223 ; in Madras, 227 ; tracing the 
boundary of Karnil and Cnddapa rooks, 227 ; 
report on, 228 ; lectures on geology at Madras, 
228 ; in the Tungabadra valley, 228 ; discovery 
of stone implements, 232. 

Kirkpateick, Colonel, his vrork on Nepal, 843. 
Kistna river. (^Sge Kaisiina.) 

Kittob, Captain Markham, his excavations at 
Saranath, 252 ; his works, 244 (note), 
Klaproth, map of Central Asia^ 349. 

Knight, Captain, M.S. Journal of his Arctic 
voyage found in the India OlBcc, 3 ; printed 
and edited, 412. 

Knox, Captain, survey of the Sundarbans, 9. 
KoLAOHtTL Harbour, plan by Mr. Chapman, 49. 
Korangi Bay, survey by Michael Topping, 6 ; 
by Lieut. Warren, 7 ; (ace Coconada) ; by 
Captain Taylor, 34. 

Koai Valley survey, 138. 

Krishna, prmhistoric remains, 250; survey of 
river by Topping, 6. 

Kumaon, survey by Webb, 81 ; and Gurhwal 
commenced by Captain Carter, 133 ; iron ores, 
223, 224, 232. 

Kubbabari coal field, 216. 

Kuria Muria Islands, 19. 

Kurbachrr. (See KarIcui.) 

Kvrsondas Maihiowdas, work on Bijapur, 
published at expense of, 259. 

Kutub Minar, 258. 

Ktb, Major, map of part of Mysor by, 67. 

Kro, Captain James, tidal observations, 311 ; 
nptice of, 811 (laote) ; commenced the Botani- 
cal Gardens at Calcutta, 363 (no^e), 

Lacah, Captain, marine survey of, 5. 
Laccadivbs survey by Wedgborough, 5; by 
Moresby, 10 ; by Selby, 25. 

Lamb, Lieut. (B.LN.), survey of ports south of 
Bombay, 24. 

Lambr, Pr., abstract of meteorological registers, 
278. 

Lambtok, Colonel, notice of, 60, 62; his pro- 
posals fi>r a trigonometrical survey, 63 ; mea- 
surement of the first hose line, 66 ; preliminary 
labours, 66 ; second base in Mysor, 66 ; com- 
mencement of the Great Arc, 67 ; repairs 
injuiy to the theodolite, 67 ; enjoyment of bis 
work, 69 ; tns difficulties, 69 ; want of official 
encouragement, 69; minute of the Governor 
General, 70 j dewrfbed by Everest, 70 ; death, 
71; his work, 71, 72; nottoes of, 72; bis 
s}'8tem, 102 $ revision of his work, 126. 


iAMiiTpN*8 Peak range, 77. 

Lancaster, Sir James, bis first voyage, 1 ; bis 
manuscript journals lost, 8 ; publicaUpn of bis 
voyages, 422. • 

Lank, Mr., on the Midnapur survey, 187. 

Lane, Mr. Charles, completed the eastern end of 
the Himalayan series, 105, 106 ; on the Great 
Longitudinal series, 108 ; begins the Eastern 
Frontier series, 129 ; levelling operations, 186. 
Larmisib, Lieutenant, triangnlation in Assam, 
129. 

Laterite, Captain Newbold on, 212, 213 ; re- 
ports on, in Orissa, 219 ; iron obtained from, 
223. 

Latitoob observations in connexion with the 
trigonometrical points, 137. 

Laughton, Colonel, survey of Bombay town and 
harbour by, 196. 

Lawrence, Lord, put a stop to the first Archaeo- 
logical survey, 265. 

Lawrence, Captain II., llevenuo survey in the 
Doab, 97. 

Leach, Mr. E. V., Surveyor with the Lusbai 
expedition, 172. 

Lead ores in Chatisgurb, 230. 

Lee Boo, Friiiee, 5. 

Levelling operations, 112, 135, 136. 

Lewis, Lieutenant, surveying on the west coast 
33. 

Lhasa, journey of the Pundit to, 149. 

Library of the computing branch of the Great 
Trigonometrical survey, 145 ; geological, 238. 
Lighthouses lists of, prepared by Mr. Carring- 
ton, 48, 53. 

Lignite. (See Coal, General Cullen). 
Lithoobabiiic branch of the Surveyor Generars 
office, 176. 

Lloyd, Captain, surveying under Daniel Boss, 
II ; Marine Surveyor General, 27; sea-face 
of the Sundarbans, 27 ; Chittagong river, 27. 
Loo Books, destruction of, in the India Office, 3. 
Logan, Mr. C., executed the Cbai^was Meri- 
dional series, 104; and part of the N.E. 
Himalayan series, 105, 106 ; death of, 105. 
Logan, Mr. G., on the N.W. Himalayan series, 
108 ; at the Chuch base, 110 ; bis death, 110. 
Lohira, Hematite iron near, 223. 

Longitude of Madras, 64, 65, 66. 

Longitude, measurement of difference of, by 
electric triegraph, 137, 138, 884. 
Longitudinal series of the Great Trigonome- 
trical survey, Calcutta, 84; Bombay, 71, 92, 
130; N. E. Himalayan, 94, 104; severe ser- 
vices on, 104 ; completion of, 105, 106 ; N. W. 
Himalayan, 108; Great Longitudinal Series, 
W. section, 108; Hamnad, 127; East Cal- 
cutta, 128 Bidaf, 131. 

Love, Thomas, MS* journal in the India Office, 

8 . 

Low, Lieutenant, C. B. (ILl.N.), hiS history of 
the Indian Navy, 69 (note). 
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Lowkr Gxrclis of the Revenue surveyg, 187, 
188. 

Lubbook, Sir John, on tidal observationi*, 812. 

X^OKKOw Observatory', 328 ; visited by Colonel 
Strange, 114. 

IjVSUai survey, 171, 172. 

I/USUiKGTON, Captain, R.N., Coinniandcr-in- 
chief of the Indian Navy, 24, 25. 

JiTDEKKKB, Mr. R., Goological survey, revi- 
sion of the tertiary rocks of the Punjab, 226. 

Lybll, Sir Charles, Bart., on the Allah Bund, 
214. 

Jan'ch, Captain H. B., C.B., (R.I.N.), in the 
Persian Gulf survey, 12; on the Maidive 
survey, 16 ; Mesopotamian survey, 30. 

liYON, Captain, series of architectural photo- 
graphs in South India, 246 ; of Jaina temples, 
257. 

Macaulay, Lieutenant, surveying on the coasts 
of Kach and Katiwar, 25. 

.McCay, Mr., Surveyor with the Lushai expedi- 
tion, 172. 

McClelland, Dr., geological report, 216; his 
meteorological tables, 279. 

McClukh, Captain, surveys, 5 ; voyage to the 
Pelow Islands, 5 ; survey of part of the New 
Guinea Coast, 6 ; death of, 6. 

McCullagii, levelling in the Madras Presidency, 
136 ; Mysor survey, 175. 

McCulloch, Lieutenant, in charge of the Gujrat 
survey, 135. 

Macdonald, Lieutenant Roderick, on the Budaon 
Meridional series ; his death, 93, 107. 

Macdonald, Colonel, with the Lushai expedi- 
tion, 171. 

Macdonald, Captain, on the Maidive survey, 
16. 

MacGill, Mr., on the Great Longitudinal 
series, 108. 

MacGuegoe, Colonel, Gazetteers of Central 
Asia by, 851, 852. 

Mackenzie, Colonel Colin, his survey, 61,73; 
Surveyor-general, 74, 80 ; his antiquarian col- 
lections, 74, 238, 240, 241. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, founds the Bombay 
branch of the Asiatic Society, 237. 

MacLeod, Colonel, exploring journey of, in 
Burma, 99, 418. 

MacMurdo, General, on Sind, 214. 

Macpherson, Captain, on the Haidarahad sur- 
vey, 100. 

Maddock, Sir Henry, injudiciously dug into the 
Sanchi Tope, 250. 

Madras, Botany, 868. 

„ Geology, 227, 228. 

„ Iron Company, 223. 

„ Journal of Literature, 237. 

„ Maps, 191 ; mauqals (district), 380 
Qiote), 


Madrar, Meteorological observations, 280, 295, 
333. 

„ Revenue surveys, 188-193. 

„ Observatory, 64. 

„ Military Institute, 75, 77, 838, 386. 

Time signals for shipping, 334. 

Madras Coast scries, 128. 

Madura survey, 76. 

Magadiia researches of General Cunningham, 
263. 

Magnetic observations at Bombay, 339 ; Tri- 
vandrum, 337, 838. 

Mahan ADI River, 363. 

Maisby, Colonel, archselogical researches, 241 ; 
at the Sanchi Tope, 251. 

Malabar survey, 76 ; prichistoric remains, 248. 

Malacca shoal, 20. 

Malanciia Meridional scries, 03, 104, 107. 

Malcolm, Sir Charles, Commander-in-chief of 
the Indian Navy, 14, 23. 

Malcolmson, Dr., on basalt in the Deccan, 212, 
214. 

Maldivb Isles survey by Moresby, 16 ; memoir 
on, 17. 

Malkt, Sir C., account of Ellora Caves, 240. 

Mallet, Mr., Geological survey, explored the 
Kota coal field, 222, 223 ; Naga Hills, history 
of the Vindhyan rocks by, 225; collecting 
Himalayan fossils, 226. 

Malwa survey, 171. 

Manar, Gulf of, survey by Powell and Ethersey, 
17; by Captain . Franklin, 18; reconnoitred 
by (Japtaiii Branlill, 127 ; Staff ("ommander 
Ellis, 50 ; Mr. Chapman. 49. 

Manoalur Meridional series, 130, 

MANiruR survey by Pem1t»erton, 99 ; recent 
surveys, 171. 

Manning, Mr. T., publication of journal of, 420. 

Mansell, Captain, R.N., survey of Straits of 
Juhal, 15. 

Manual of Surveying by Colonel Thuillicr, 117 ; 
for Madras districts, 880, 

Maps, {See Atlas op India. Geographical 

DEPARTilENT.) 

Map Mounter, appointment of in the Geogra- 
phical Department of the India OfBce, 412 ; his 
work, 415, 417. 420. 

Marathi Dictionary, the Gilchrisliun system 
adopted for, 388. 

Marco Polo. {See Yule.) 

Marine surveys, 4 et seq , ; discouragement of, 
23 ; stopped, 38 ; futile arrangements, 40 ; 
urgency of resumption, 42 ; Survey ors-general, 
8, 10,^7 ; office abolished, 26 ; Sai»eriuteudent 
of, apd new . Department, 45, 417; surveys 

** required, 46 ; duties of the Department defined, 
47 ; staff 48 (Hote) ; first report, 48. 

Markham, Clements, R., C.B., F.R.H., report on 
Wynaad^ 364 ; on the inland navigation of 
Travancor,,364, 373 {note) ; on the effects of 
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Mauxham^ Clements-^n^. 
the destruction of forests in India, 873 (note) ; 
in charge of the Geographical Department, 410 ; 
prepared the 1872 and 1878 Moral and Material 
Progress Be'porta, 415-419; work on Tibet, 
420 (and note ) j farewell to the Department, 
428. 

Habshall, Lieutenant (E.I.N.)> surrey of the 
Andaman Islands, 34. 

Mabshman, Mr., an advocate of the Gilchristian 
system, 898. 

Mabtaban Coast surveys, 10. 

Maktin, Mr. Montgomery, publication of Ma- 
dras memoirs, 77 ; of Bengal statistical survey, 
878; 

Maskelyne, Ncvil, Astronomer Koyal, letter 
from cheered Colonel Lambton in his arduous 
work, 89. 

Masson, Mr., examination of Jalalabad Topes by, 
253 ; collection of coins, 260. 

Matabhanoa river, map, 97. 

Maughan, Captain, Marine Surveyor, 8. 
Mavalipctram, 340, 253. 

Maxeteld, Captain, 7 ; with Lord Valenti a in 
the Bed Sea, 8 , surveying the Bay of Bengal, 9. 
Maxwell, Captain, on the Benares Kevenue 
Survey, 97. 

May, Lieutenant, (li.I.N.), surveying with Cap- 
tain Selby, 25 . and Taylor, 85. 

May, Mr. J. S., maps of the Hugli and other 
Bengal rivers by, 97. 

Medical Officers, meteorological registers kept 
by, 275. 

Medlicott, Mr. H. J., Geological Survey in 
Central India, 225 ; examination of Sawalakh 
hills, 225, 349 ; and Kangrn, 226 ; on reh 
efflorescence, 226 ; Superintendent of the sur- 
vey, 235, 

MrmLiooTT, Mr. J. G., Geological Survey, 216 ; 
on the geology ofCattock, 219; examining 
Karhabari coal fields, 220; in Assam, 220; 
Mohpani coal fields, 222 ; in the Narbada 
valley, 224, 229 ; revision of teitiary rocks of 
the Punjab, 226. 

Mbrran Coast survey. Lieutenant Haines, 12 ; 
Lieutenant Girdlestone, 43; new chart by 
Lieutenant Stifle, 44. 

Melville, Captain A. B., on Kashmir survey, 
121 ; in Central India, 167, 177. 

Memoir on the Indian Burveys, 422. 

Meroxtx Archipelago, Lloyd’s survey, 27 ; to be 
visited by Captain Taylor, 53. 

Mbridional Series (eee Great Abo Series) ; 
designed by Everest from tbe Calcutta Longi- 
tudinal Series, 98 ; Calcutta Meridional Series, 
104 J eee Budaon, Banghir, Amua, Kabara, 
Garwani, Gora, Hurilaoko, Chawdwab, 
Pabisnatb, Malakoha, PiLiBiT ; South Kon- 
kan series, 106; Kbanpisura series, 106; 
OoftSt series, 107, 114, 125; Indus aeries, 


MSRIlMOKAt SEBIEB—COftf. 

112$ Jogi Tila series, 114$ Onrhagarh 
series, 114, 123$ Arumlia series, 114 $ Sam- 
balpnr series, 114; Hahun series, 123; Ban- 
galoT series, l27 $ Brahmaputra series, 126 $ 
Mangalur series, 130$ Jabalpur and Bambal- 
pur series, 131 $ Jodhpur series, 132. 

Mesopotamia^ survey, 29-83$ recovery of 
results, 412. 

Meteoric stones, large collection in tbe Geo- 
logical Museum at Calcutta, 233. 

Meteorological observations, their impor- 
tance, 276 ; by Colonel Pearse, 275 ; by Traill, 
Prinsep, Hardwicke, Colvin, Durand, Baker, 
276 ; horary suggested by Sir J. Herscbel, 
276; by Hunter, Everest, Cunningham, Hooker, 
Strachey, Boyle, 277 ; Dr. Lamb, 278 ; Messrs. 
Schlagintweit, 278; at the office of the Sur- 
veyor-General, 278, 279 $ Dr. McClelland’s 
tables, 279 ; Boileau at Simla, 279, 280 ; at 
Madras Observatory, 280; at the Dodabetta 
Observatory, 281 ; on the Nilgiris, 281 ; at 
Trivandrum Observatory, 282 ; at the A- 
gustia Peak observatory, 282, 283; Dr. Gil- 
christ’s, 284 ; Dr. Mouat, Dr. Arnold Smith, 
284; Colonel Sykes’s papers on, 284, 285, 288, 
289 ; Messrs. Norton’s, at, Bombay, 284 ; Cap- 
tain Minchin’s, 284 ; Dr. Buist, 286 ; Mr. 
Orlebar, 286 ; Dr. J. Murray, 287 ; Mr. Glai- 
sher’s report, 290 ; in the Madras Presidency, 
295; in Bombay, 295, 296, 305; necessity 
for a uniform system and central control, 287, 
296 ; observations in 1873,302; statistics by 
Mr. Lewis Jackson, 306 ; enumeration of 
stations, 808 ; hourly at Madras, 832 ; ob- 
servatory at Calcutta, 302 ; reporters ap- 
pointed, 291, 292, 293, 307. 

Middleton, Sir Henry, his voyage, 1 ; his MS. 
journal lost, 3. 

Middleton, Lieutenant, survey of Kdcb, 9. 

Midnapur, surveys by Captain Sconce, Mr, 
Kelly, Mr. Lane, 187. 

Military Institute of Madras, 75, 77. 

Minchin, Captain, meteorological observations 
in Wynaad, 284, 

Mining. (See Coal, Iron.) 

Missionaries, publication of native books in 
Boman character by, 887. 

Mirzb, journey of, to Wakhan, 155, 156. 

Mitander, Mr., Swedish metallurgist, at the 
Burwai iron works, 224. 

Molbbworth, Mr., adopted the Gilchristian 
system for his Marathi dictionary, 888. 

Monorieff, Captain, survey of Canara, 58. 

Montgomerie, Colonel, E.B.S., at the Chuch 
base, 110; at the Karachi base. 111 $ charge 
of the Kashmir survey, 113, 121, 188, 349; 
trains native explorers, 148, 149, 168, 349 ; 
at the Paris Geographical Congr^s, 419 $ his 
death, 427. 
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Montbiou, Captain (RJ.N.), Draughtflinaa of 
the Indian Navy, 28; survey of the ports 
sooth of Bombay, 24 ; surveying in the Bay of 
Bengal, 27 ; in charge of the Colaha obser- 
vatory, 287 ; his tidal observations at Bombay, 
313. 

MooRcnoFT, Mr., Himalayan travels, 843, 847. 

Mohpani coal fields, 219, 222. 

Moral and Material Peogbbss Kefortb for 
1873 and 1874; account of, 415-419. 

Moresby, Captain, survey of the Laccadives, 
lied Sea survey, 14, 15 ; survey of the Mal- 
dives, 16 ; survey of the Chagos bank, 17 ; of 
Saya da Malha, 17 ; of Tavoy, 52. 

Morland, Captain, on the Haidarabad survey, 

100 . 

Morland, Mr., in charge of the Bombay ob- 
servatory, 288. 

Morriesons, Lieuts., their survey of the Sundar- 
bans, 81 ; deaths, 82. 

Mouat, Dr., horary meteorological observations 
taken at Bangalor, 284. 

Mountford, Lieutenant, survey of Ellor, 77. 

Miihammad-i-Hamid, the first native explorer, 
his death, 149. 

Mulgravb, Lord, his treatment of A. Dalrymplc, 
404. 

Moliibran, Mr., resumption of Haidarabad sur- 
vey, 119 ; in the Upper Godavari district ; his 
death, 167. 

Mullah, his journey to the Baroghil pass, 160. 

Mht.lins, Captain, R.E., account of cyclone in 
the Madras rresidency, 38 ; report on in- 
scriptions in Nellor, 255. 

Muniporb. {See Manipur, ) 

Murchison, Dr., editor of Dr. Falconer’s papers, 

210 . 

Murray, Captain, survey in Tiewah, 168. 

MrBRAY, Dr. James, Meteorological observations 
in the Deccan, 287. 

Mysor, map by Colebrooke and Kyd, 57 ; survey 
by Colin Mackenzie, 73 ; survey parties or- 
ganized for, 175 ; architecture in, 256 (tioie) ; 
gazetteer, 362. 

NAOJe Hills, 172 ; murder of Lieutenant Hol- 
combe by Nagas, 173 ; coal in, 222. 

Nagpur survey, 98, 119. 

Nain Sing, Pundit, Journey to Lhasa, 149-154; 
to Thok Jalung gold fields, 164; through 
Tibet, 162 ; retirement, 165. 

Narbada, report on wild country near sources 
by Waugh and Benny, 98 ; coal in the valley 
of, 209, 219, 222; iron, 223, 224; geography 
of the valley, 861 ; reports on, 862. 

Nasmyth, Captain, at Karachi base line, 111 ; 
in charge of the Gujrat survey, 135; his 
death, 135. 

Native Explorers. (See Explorers.) 


Navy, Indian, 14-89 ; history of, by Lieutenant 
C. B. Low, 89 (note). 

Nbarohus, Voyage of, paper by Lieutenant 
Kempthome, 12. 

Neil, Dr. A., Meteorological reports in the 
Punjab, 291. 

Nbilghbrry Hills. (See Niloiri.) 

Neill, Mr. A. C.B., architectural photographs by, 
256 (note). 

Nellor, report on inscriptions in, 255. 

Nepal, Colonel Crawford in, 80; obstructive 
Government, 105 ; explorers in, 1JJ6, (See 
Buchanan, Kirkpatrick, Hodgson.) 

Nbrbudda. (See Narbada.) 

Netherlands Government, arrangement for the 
exchange of maps with, 411. 

Newbold, Captain, geological researches, 212, 
213; on laterite, 212; on black cotton soil, 
213 ; his papers, 213 (note) ; ou the prehistoric 
remains in North Arcot, 249. 

Newbold, Sir John, Founder of the Madras 
Literary Society, 237. 

Nichblson, Mr., Master of H.M.S. “ Elizabeth,” 
his plan of Bombay Harbour, 1787, 13 (note). 

Nioolls, Captain, on the fossils round Sagar, 208. 

Nicolson, Mr., completed the Parisnath Meri- 
dional series, 104 ; sent to fix the position of 
Andaman Isles, 136. 

Nilgiri Hills, discovered by the surveyors, Ward 
and Keyes, 77 ; memoir by Lieutenant Ward, 
77; survey, 190; geology, 227 ; prcehistoric 
remains, 248, 249, 273 ; meteorological obser- 
vations, 281. 

Nixon, Lieutenant, survey of ports south of 
Bombay, 4. 

Nizam’s territory. (See Haidarabad.) 

Norris, Lieutenant, on the survey of Berar and 
Nagpur, 98. 

Norton, Messrs., meteorological observations at 
Bombay, 284. 

Norton, Benjamin, tidal observations at Bombay, 
313. 

North-west Provinces, Ilevenue surveys, 96, 
97; the Cadastral surveys, 182, 183, 184. 

Numismata Orientalia, new edition, edited by 
Mr. Thomas, 261 ; different parts, 261 (note) ; 
its importance, 262 ; authors, 263 ; system of 

. orthography, 393. 

Nummulitic Limestone, in the 8u liman range, 
214 ; in the Bajpipla hills, 214 ; in the Ehasia 
hills, 217 ; north of the Sawalakhs, 226 ; in 
Tibet, 226. 

Nursingrow, his meteorological ol»servatory at 
Vizagapatam, 294, 295» 

Oakes, Colonel, surveys in connexion with the 
Son irrigation works, 187. 

Odsbryatories, Madras, 64, 65, 66, 329-836, 
340; Kaliana, 89, Kalianpur, 90; Lucknow, 
114, 828.; Bombay, 23, *138, 285, 287, 288, 
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839 { Dodabetta, 281 ; Trivandram, 282» 837, 
836 ; ineteorological at Calcutta, 802 ; at 
Lambeth (Colonel Strange*^), 201 ; of Jal 
Sing, 826-327 ; of Nuraingrow, 294 ; proposed 
Solar observatory, 840. 

O’Donbl, Mr.^ lie venue survey in Arakan, 119. 

Cots, Mr., su^eyor with the Lushal expedition, 
172. 

OLDHjtM, Dr., F.II.S., Superintendent of the Geo- 
logical survey, notice of, 216$ his report on 
the Khasia hills, 217; Eajmehal hills, 217; 
accompanied t^ embassy to Ava, 217 ; Views 
on Indian coal beds, 222 ; report on the coal 
resources of India, 228 $ discovery of the Yind- 
hyan rocks, 224 ; his services, 232 ; retirement, 
235 ; his list of Indian earthquakes, 233, 361. 

Oldham, C., iu Madras as a geologist, 227 ; 
his death, 228^ 

Oldham, Dr. W., on the lost river of the Indian 
desert, 358 ; on the district of Ghazipur, 360. 

Olivek, Captain Sir Kobert, R,N., Commauder- 
iu-Chief of the Indian Navy, 23 ; his death, 
24. 

Olivek, Captain, on the He venue survey of the 
N. W. Pro vine. *s, 97. 

Olliver, Mr. Joseph, in charge of the Calcutta 
longitudinal s< ries, 84, 85 ; assistant to Sir 
George Everess 87, 

Ommannev, Lieut., surveying between Goalpara 
and the Brahmaputra, 99. 

** Omental repository ” of Dalrymple, 403. 

Orissa Coast sm vey, 44, 51 ; survey, 98, lC5j 
laterite of, 220 ; antiquities, 273. 

Orlebar, Mr., iVstronomer at Bombay, 23, 286» 
287. 

Orthooratht of Indian proper names, 384; 
systems of Halhcd and Sir William Jones, 
884, 385 ; Dr. Gilchrist's system, 386 ; scheme 
adopted by the Record Committees, 387 ; the 
IVinsop and Trevelyan controversy, 387 ; sys- 
tem for the N. W. Provinces revenue survey, 
388 ; for surveyors, 389 ; system of Professor 
Wilson, 389 ; in Thornton's Gazetteer, 389 ; 
system of Dr, Badger, 391 ; system for the 
** Nttinismatti Orientalia," 393 ; Mr, Barton's 
proposal, 393 ; action of the Government of 
India, 395 ; Dr. Hunter's system, 395-398. 

OiTSELEY, Colonel, his trial of Narbada coal, 
209. 

OuoHTERLONY, Colonel, survey of the Nilgiri 
hills, 190. 

Oxua, discovery of the source by Wood, 21 ; 
Colonel Yule on the geography <'i the, 851. 

Palamad coal field, 219. 

pALasoNTOLoou Ikdica, conductcd by Dr. Sto- 
licaka, 286 ; account of, 284* „ 

PiOJMONTOLooiats. (See Stouozka, Waaoen.) 

Falk Strait, survey by Powell and Ethersey, 17. 


Palnai hill«, account of, by Lieut, Ward, 77, 127, 
864. 

Panohet coal beds, 221. 

Pakdtak dynasty, 241, 254. 

Parish, Lieut., paper ou the infiuence of forests, 
871. 

Parisnath Meridional series, 93, 104, 107. 

Parkes, Mr. W., tide tables, 31.5, 316, 817. 

Pascoe, Nav. Lieut., R.N., Marine Survey De- 
partment, 48 (note), 

Patna, Cadastral survey of, undertaken, 187. 

Patwari system. (See Punjab.) 

Pearl banks, plan by Captain Franklin, 18. 

Pearse, Colonel, his surveys, 55 ; meteorological 
observations, 275. 

Pegu survey, 168. 

Pelew isles, 5, 6. 

Pemberton, Captain Boileau, survey of Mani- 
pur and Cachar, 99. 

Pendulum observations, 140, 141. 

Pekim Isle, in the Gulf of Cambay, fossils, 20, 

211 . 

Perry, Sir Erskinc, notice of Asoka by, 246. 

Persia, map of, by Major St. John, 417. 

Persian Gulf, chart by McCluer, 5; survey 
commenced by Captain Guy, 1 1 ; officers em- 
ployed in the survey, 11 ; English policy in, 
11 ; the first survey, 1.3 ; revision of the sur- 
vey by Constable and Stiffe, 35. 

Peters, Lieut., survey of Bombay harbour, 13. 

Pbtley, Navigating Lieut., R.N., Marine Survey 
Department, 48 (note) ; surveying Cocouada 
Bay, 49. 

Petrie, Mr., supported Major Lambton's pro- 
posals for a Trigonometrical survey, 63. 

Peyton, Mr. J., succeeded Captain Hill on the 
Coast series, 107. 

PiDDiNGTON, Captain, study of the law of storms, 
36, 37, 270; Geological Museum begun by, 
233. 

PiioTOGRArns of the Sanclii Tope, 25 ; of the 
Amravttti sculptures, 252; Captain Tripe’s 
series in Madras,. 255 ; pupils at Madras 
trained in, 255; scries by Captain Lyons in 
S. India, 256 $ of Jaina temples by Messrs. 
Sykes and Dyer, 257 ; in Dharwur and Mysor 
by Dr. Pigou, 256 (note) ; by Colonel Briggs, 
256, 258 ; of Bijapur, 259 ; for Lieut. Cole's 
survey, 266 ; of Kashmirian temples, 267 ; 
Fergusson's list of objects to be photographed; 
267. 

Photographic branch of the Great Trigonome- 
trical Survey, 143 ; in the Surveyor-General's 
office, 177. 

Photozincography, 143, 145, 176. 

Physical geography of India, 841. (See Geo* 
GRAPHY.) 

Pigou, Dr., architectural photographs t^, 256. 

PiLiBiT scries, 95, 
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PlNOBiKO, Lieut., in the Persian Gulf sumy* 12 ; 
in the Ked Sea survey, 15, 

PxsQAON coal pit, 222. 

Playfaib, Professor, reviewed Colonel Lanabton’s 
work in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Eeviow,” 69. 

PoGSOK, Mr., Astronomer at Madras, 65 (note), 
138 ; meteorological observations forwarded to, 
295 ; notice of, 331 ; astronomical work, 332 to 
335 ; catalogue of stars, 332 ; his detection of 
the comet of Biela, 335 ; discovery of new 
planets, 333. 

PoLiBB, Colonel, described the Buddhist pillar, 
Firuz Lat, 239. 

Pondichkhrt, cretaceous formations near, 213. 

l^ooNA, meteorological observations at, 288. 

Poi'HAM, Sir Home, sailing directions in the Red 
Sea, 7. 

Portuguese maps and plans, copies procured 
for the Geographical Department, 411. 

Powell, Lieut., R.T.N., in the Red Sea survey, 
15; survey of Maldives, 16; survey of the 
gulf of Manor, 17 ; Indus Flotilla under com- 
mand of, 22 ; wrecked when in command of the 
“ Memnon,” 26. 

PRiEHiSTORic remains, 248, 249, 273. 

Pranuita, coal in the valley of, 219. 

Pratt, Archdeacon, on pendulum observations,! 40. 

pRBMCHUND RAMOiruKO, liis Contribution to- 
wards the publication of photographs of Ah- 
medabad, 258. 

Prendeiigast, Captain, his account of the old 
fort at Arcot, 255. 

Price, Lieut., translation of inscription in Ban- 
dalkhand, 239. 

Priestley, Colonel, superintendent of the Madras 
Revenue survey, 188 ; retirement, 193. 

Pringle, Captain, maps of Carnatic, 56. 

pRiNSEP, Edward A., series of illustrative maps 
by, 375. 

Prinsep, H. Thoby, supports the Gilchristian 
system, 387 ; his controversy with Sir C. Tre- 
velyan, 387. 

Prtnrkp, James, on fossils in the Karbada valley, 
208 ; notice of, 242 ; editor of “ Gleanings in 
Science,’* 282 ; deciphers Buddhist inscriptions, 
203 ; Sanchi Tope, 251 ; collected numismatic 
publications, 259 ; meteorological observations 
by, 276 ; tidal observations, 311. 

PiiLLAN, Captain, in charge of the Katiwar sur- 
vey, 134. 

Pulnby Hills. iSee Palnai.) 

Punjab, survey of rivers, 21 ; Revenue Surveys, 
Patwari system, 119, 184, 185; antiquities, 
265 ; meteorology, 291. 

PiiNNAB station. {See Tinnevelm bash line.) 

PiiNpiT. {See Explorers, Nain Sing.) 

PuROHAS, Rev. Samuel, His Pilgrimes,” 2. 

PuRNA valley, geology of, 230. 

Quadrilaterals of triangulntion, 107, 112. 


Raiiun Meridional series, 12.3. 

Rainfall, Colonel ThuilUer on the, at C’alcutta, 
279 ; in the Madras Presidency, 28 L {See 
Meteorology). 

Rajamahendri surrey, 77. 

Uajmehal Hills, coal strata, 216; examined by 
Dr. Oldham, 217 ; description of the coalfields, 
218 ; fossils, great extension, 227. 

Rajpipla Hills, nummulitic limestoue, 214. 

Rajputan A survey, 171, 175. 

Ramab, base measured at, 75. 

Ramiswkram temple, 255 {note). 

Ram Raj, essay on architecture, 254. 

Ramnad Longitudinal series, 127. 

Ramsdbn’s zenith sector for Laiubtou’s survey, 6.3. 

Rangiiar coal field, 219. 

Rangiiir Meridional series, 93, 94, 102. 

Rangoon river, survey by Lieut. Jarrad, 50. 

Raniganj collieries, 209 ; coal fields, 218, 221. 

Ran of Each, 214. 

Rapbr, Lieut., under Captain Webb, on the 
Gauges survey, 80. 

Ravenshaw, Mr., discovery of inscriptions at 
Bijayiuiagar, 239. 

Raverty, Major, translation of the Tabakat-i- 
Nasri by, 342 {note), 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, K.C.B., work on Central 
Asia, 351. 

Ray Tracing, 87, 119. 

Red Sea, examination of, at the time of the 
Egyptian expedition, 7 ; sailing directions by 
Sir Home Popham, 7 ; chart by Lieut. Robert 
White, 7, 14 ; Lord Valeniia’s wish to survey, 
7 ; survey by Moresby and El won, 14,15 ; publi- 
cation of the charts, 15 ; loss of the original 
drawings, 412. 

R^gur (black cotton soil) studied by Captain 
Newbold, 213. 

Reh efflorescence, report by Mr, Medlicott, 
226. 

Rendel, Mr., assisting Captuiu Baird in his tidal 
obsorvatijuis, 320. 

Rennell, Major, 4, 36 ; notice of, 54 ; his work 
in tlie field, 54 ; his maps of the Ganges and 
Brahmapiitm, 54, 55 ; suiTcys, 55 ; failed to sup- 
port Lambton, 69 ; as to positiou of Srinagar, 
79 ; his work ns a geographer, 401 ; his death, 
•402. 

Rennie, Lieut., survey of the N. Konkan coast, 
25; in the Bay of Bengal, 27 ; with Phayre’g 
mission to Ava, 29. 

Runny Tailyour, Captain, assistant to Colonel 
Everest, 87 ; measurement of tho Dehra base, 
88 ; fihlshed the Budaon Meridional series, 93 ; 

• report on thb v.ild country near the source of 
the Narbada, 98 ; oh the Malancha series, 104 ; 
at the battle of Maharajpur, 94 ; assisted at 
the Sonakhoda base, 106 ; commenued the next 
section of the Groat Longitudinal scries, 108 ; 
retirement, *108 {note) ; geological work, 208. 
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Kevenue Suktets, N.W. Provinces, commenced 
under Colonel Blacker, 96, 97 ; Major Bed- 
ford, superintendent in Bengal, 99 $ system of 
conducting, U8 j Patwari system in the Pun- 
jab, 119} attempts to connect tbe Great Tri- 
gonometncal Survey with the Bombay work, 
185 } uses and importance of, 180 } 77. W. Pro- 
vinces, 181 ; Cadastral surveys, 182 ; Punjab 
system, 184} upper and lower circles, 187; 
extent under the Government of India, 188; 
Madras system, 188 to 193 ; Bombay system, 
193 ; Haidarabad assigned districts, 195 ; My- 
Bor, 196 ; system of orthography for, 388, 

Kbwah survey, 168 ; Jacquemont on the rocks 
of, 208 ; coal in, 222. 

Bioa, Mr. Lewis, Gazetteer of Mysor by, 862. 

Kiohabpbok, Dr.,explormg journey in Burma, 99. 

Biohblieu, Captain, of the Siamese Navy, his 
survey of Salanga, 52. 

Biohthopen, Baron, on Central Asian geography, 
353. 

Biddell, Captain, survey of Bhopal and Malwa, 
171. 

Biddle, Lieut. (K.I.N.), on the Maidive survey, 
16. 

BiTCiiiE, Captain J., hydrographer to the East 
India Company. 4. 

Bitter, Carl, collections for Himalayan geo- 
graphy, 849. 

Bivers, Lieut. H., on tbe South Konkon scries, 
106 ; on the Arumlia series, 114, 124. 

Bivers, maps of. (Sec Ganges, Brahmartjtra, 
Huoli, Irawat>i, Bhagirathi, Jalangi, Ma- 

TABANGIIA, KrXSHNA, InDITS, MESOPOTAMIA, 

Chittagong.) 

Boberts, Mr., surveyor with the Lushai ex- 
pedition, 172. 

Boberts, Mr., of the Nautical Almanac Office, 
his aid in computing tidal observations, 321. 

Bobbrtson, Mr., C.E., report on the harbours of 
India, 373, 374. 

Bobinson, Lieut., on the Maidive survey, 16. 

Bobinbon, Colonel, his survey of the Sind Sugar 
Doab, 120 ; notice of his services, 121 (wote). 

Bock out temples. (5'ec Cave Temples.) 

Bogers, Lieut., commenced work in the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey at the Bangalor base, 
126 j at the Cape Comorin base, 127 ; north 
section of the Bangalor Meridional series, 127 ; 
in charge of the Jodhpur Meridional series, 
132 ; Eastern Sind series, 182. 

Bogers, Mr. Alexander, on the nummulitic lime- 
stone near Surat, 214. 

Boss, Captain Daniel, surveys on the coast of 
China, succeeded Captain Court as Marine Sur- 
veyor-General, 10, 11 ; method of surveying, II ; 
proposals for tidal observatio»4 at Bombay, 318. 

Bosbsnbode, Mr,, attend^ on Colonel Lambton 
in his last hours, 71 ; assistant to Colonel Eve- 
rest, 87. ‘ 


Bosbbnrode, Mr, J., on the Great Longitudinal 
senes, 108, 109 ; selectiion of the ground fbr 
the Karichi base, 111. 

Bosbenrode, Mr. W, C., commencement of tbe 
Indus series, 112; on the Coast series, 114; 
on the Eastern Frontier series, 129 ; entered 
Burma, 129; retirement, 129; completed the 
Bidar Longitudinal series, 131. 

Boutb Survbts, 54 to 58, 

Boxbubgm, Dr., his botanical work, 366; his 
articles in the ** Oriental Bepository,” 404. 

Botal Society, tardy recognition of the value 
of Colonel Lambton’s work, 69; injustice to 
Colonel Everest and his staff, 91 ; remonstrances 
of Colonel Everest against the conduct of the 
Council, 92 ; pendulums lent by, 141. 

Boyle, Dr., described the Sawalakh fossils, 210 ; 
meteorological observations by, 277 ; on Hima- 
layan geography, 846 ; Saharanpur Gardens, 
868 . 

Bunn op Cutch. (See Ban.) 

Bussian Government, arrangement for the ex- 
change of maps with, 411. 

Byall, Mr., at work on the Sutlej series, 124 ; 
triangulatiou to Port Canning, 129 ; on the 
Kumaon survey, 183, 184. 

Sadri, Jaina temple at, 257. 

St. George, Mr., of the Geological Survey, 216. 

St, John, Major, difference of longitude between 
London and Teheran, by electric telegraph, as- 
certained by, 138 ; map of Persia, 4J 7. 

Sah Kings of Gujrat, their coins, 260, 271. 

Saharanpur Government gardens, 209, 368. 

Salem iron deposits, 227.; 

Salmon D, Colonel (Military Secretary, India 
House), arrangements for the publication of 
the Atlas of India, 405 

Salsette, survey by Lieut. Blair, 6 ; cavesHof, 
237, 241. 

Salt, Mr., secretary to Lord Valentia, his account 
of the caves of Salsette, 241 ; his mission to 
Abyssinia, 8. 

Salt Bangs, 120, 217 ; fossils, 281, 232. 

Samralpur series, 181. 

Samuells Captain, in the Naga Hills, 173. 

Sanchi Tope (Buddhist), copy of inscription 
deciphered by Prinsep, 243,250, 251 ; examined 
by General Cunningham, 261 ; casts taken by 
Lieut. Cole, 266. 

Sanders, Captain (B.I.N.), survey of the Arabian 
coast, 19, 24, 215. 

Sanitary Commissioners, meteorological reports 
by, 294 

Sankby, Colonel, on Coorg, 864. 

Saracenic architecture, 258, 259. 

Sarnath ruins, 252, 264. 

Saraswati river, 867, 358. 

Sarib, Captain, voyage to Japan, 1 ; his MS. 
journal missing, 3.' 
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Sassanian coins, 260, 262. 

Satpura coal fields, 222. 

Satrunoya, Jaina temples at, 257, 

Saunders, Mr, Trelawney, Assistant in the Geo- 
graphical Department of the India Office, 410 ; 
on the physical structure of the Himalayas, 360, 
353 ; his arrangement of maps and records, 
410; completion of catalogue of maps, 411; 
his Memoir on Mountains and River Basins of 
India, 413; maps by, 413, 420; general cata- 
logue, 421, 

Sawalakh Hills, discovery of fossils, 209, 210 ; 
geology by Mr. Medlicott, 226. 

Saxton, Colonel, survey in Ganjam, 119, 168, 
170. 

Sayeti, Captain, Journal from Firaudo to Cochin 
China (MS. in the India Office), 3. 

SoanlAn, Mr., reports by, 169. 

Schlagtntweit, Messrs., their volume on Indian 
meteorology, 278. 

SoiNDE. (^See Sind.) 

Sconce, Major, surveys in the Lower Provinces, 
287'. 

Scott, Mr. Andrew, supported Major Lambton 
in his proposal for a trigonometrical survey, 
63. 

Scott, Colonel, map of the Madras Presidency, 
191. 

Scott, Major De Courcy, in charge of the Madras 
Revenue surveys, 1 93. 

Scully, Mr., on the Karara Meridional series, 
103 ; death, 103. 

Selby, Captain (R.I.N.), survey of the mouths 
of the Indus, 22 ; of southeni part of west 
coast of India, 25 ; Laccadives, 25 ; Bombay 
bank of soundings, 25 ; in the Mesopotamian 
survey, 30, 32, 47 ; recovery of the results of 
his Mesopotamiuu work, 412. 

Series (Trigonometrical). {See Longitudinal 
and Meridional.) 

Seven Pagodas, 240, 253, 254. 

Sevaliks. (See Sawalakiis.) 

Sewell, Mr. R., researches at Amravati, 272. 

Sharpe Y, Captain, loss of his ship, 1 ; MS, 
journals (India Office), 3, 20. 

Shaw, Mr., work touching on Himalayan geo- 
graphy, 352. 

Suelverton, Mr,, executed the Gurhagarh 
series, 114, 124; on a secondary series from 
Chilka lake to Balasore, 114; on the Sutlej 
series, 124; in charge of the Jabalpur series, 
131 ; his death, 131. 

Shorapur, geelogy of, 214. 

Shortbedb, Lieut., on the Bombay Longitudinal 
series, 92 ; in charge of the Karara Meridional 
series, 103. 

SiDDONB, Lieut. H., tidal observations at Chitta- 
gong, 813. 

Simla, meteorological observations, 279 ; pro- 
posal for a solar observatorj^ at, 340. 


SiMMONDSf Captain, on the N.W. Provinces 
Revenue survey, 97. 

Simms, Mr., his map of Calcutta, 407. 

Simpson, Rev. Mr., photographs taken by, 266. 

Sinclair, Mr. P. G., tidal observations by, 312. 

Sind, coast of, survey by Grieve, ^22 ; map of, 
101 ; (See Indus); fossils in, 211 ; geology 
214, 230; geography, 355; East Sind series, 
182. 

Sind Sagar Doab, survey by Colonel Robinson, 
120 . 

SiNGARENi coal field most southerxt in India, 
228. 

S 1 RON.T base lin^, 84, 90. 

Siw ALIKS. (See Sawalakhs.) 

Smith, Sir Thomas, first Governor of the East 
India Company, 2. 

Smith, Major Lucie, discoverer of the Chanda 
coal field, 232. 

Smith, Dr. W. Arnold, his diagram of the 
meteorology in Sikandrabad, 284. 

Smith, Colonel Baird, list of earthquakes by, 
361. 

Smyth, Lieutenant, on the Ganjam survey, 98 ; 
Captain R., joint author of the Manual of 
surveying with Colonel Thuillicr, 117 (note')* 

Snell, Captain, survey of Rajamahendri, 77 ; 
Ganjam, 100. 

SoANDA survey, 75. 

Societies. (See Asiatic, Royal, Madras, 
Literary.) 

Somali coast survey, 26. 

SoNAKHODA basc line, 104, 106. 

SowERBY, Mr., report on iron ores of Eumaon, 
224. 

Srinagar, visited by Guthrie, Hardwicke, and 
Daiiicll the artist, 79 ; position fixed, 80. 

Space, urgent necessity for the map collection 
of the Geographical Department of the India 
Office, 414. 

Spelling. (Sec Orthography.) 

Sperbhneider, Mr. G., in charge of the Trivan* 
drum observatory, 282, 337. 

Spilsbury, Dr,, geological researches, 208» 

211 . 

Spiti Valley, reports on fossils, 211, 226. 

Spottiswoode, Mr. W., P.R.S., on the ancient 
astronomy of India, 322. 

Standard scales and bars, 91 ; verification, 
143. 

Statistical survey of Bengal by Dr. Buchanan, 
80 ; of India, 877-883, 

STEimifiN, Captain, on the Revenue survey in the 

• Doab, .97. • 

Stiffe, Lieutenant, ' Survey of Karachi, 23 ; 
coast of Katiwar with Taylor, 26 ; revision of 

I the Persian Gulf survey with Constable, 35; 

' services, 36 ; new chart of Mekrnn coast, 44, 
47. 
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Stoliczka, Dr. F., revising fossil fauna of Hima- 
laya, 226,231 ; in the Kashgar mission ; his 
lAeath, 231 ; coaductod the Fala&ontologia 
Indica, 231 ; ptthlication of his work, 232. 

Stone implements diseovered in India, 232. 

Stokms, study of the law of, 3C| 37, 38, 290. 

Stiiachev, Hemy, on Western Tibet, 211, 345 ; 
his view of Himalayan geography, 846, 347. 

Sthachet, Richard (General, C.S.I.), correct 
estimate of the height of Kailas, 133; e^camina- 
tion of part of the Himalayas, 211 ; meteoro- 
logical observations by, 277 ; exploration, 345, 
347 ; plants collected by, 869 {note). 

Stuahak, Captain, surveying east of Nimach, 
169; in Rajputaua, 171, 175; Hysor, 175; 
observed the transit of Venus at Laliore, 339. 

Strange, Colonel, F.H,S., on the west section 
of the Great Longitudinal series, 108 ; at the 
Chuch base, 110; at theKardcbi base, 111; 
in charge of the Coast series, 114; retirement, 
bis great abilities, 115 ; arrival of instruments 
designed by, in India, 138 ; took charge of the 
supply of instruments for India, 200 ; his ob- 
servatory at I^ibeth, 201 ; his system, 202 ; 
his death, 206 i testimony as to the value of 
his system front Colonel Tonnant, 340. 

St ROY AN, Lieutenant (II.I.N.), survey of Punjab 
rivers, 21, 22 ; death of, 27. 

StiDiYA reached by Captain Burlton, 98. 

Suez, Gulf of, survey by Barker, 15. 

SuLAiMAN riuigo, geology, 214 ; orthography, 
351. 

Sun, arrangemeni for taking daily photograxdis 
of, 340. 

Sun spots, connexion of, -with amount of rain- 
fall, 306,307. 

SuNPARBANS, sca-facc of, survey by Knox, 9 ; 
by Lloyd, 27 ; survey by the Morriesons, 81 ; 
by Gastrell, 1 1 9. 

Surveys, memoir on the, 422. (See Revenue, 
Marine, Topoghapiucal.) 

Surveyors, conference of, at Allaltabad, 98; 
system of orthography for, 389. 

Survuyor-Generau. (See Rbnneul, Caix, 
Wood, Coleubooke, Gabstin, Mackenzie, 
Crawporu, Hoposon, Blacker, Wawole, 
Bvbbest, Waugh, Thuillier.) 

Surveyor-General’s Office, lithographic 
branch, 176 ; photographic branch, 176 ; en- 
graving branch, 177 ; photozincography, 176 ; 
publication of maps, 177-178 meteorological 
observations taken at, 278, 279. 

SwENY, lieutenant (R.I.N.), surveying under 
Captain Selby, 25 ; on the Coromandel coast, 
29 ; west coast of India, 33. 

Sypenbam, Captain, account of Bijapur, 240. 

Sykes, Colonel, on the trap formation of the 
Deccan, 219 ; on Bijapur, 241 ; on caves near 
Joonur, 253; his papers on Indian meteoro- 


Sykrs — cont 

logy, 284, 385, 288, 289 ; on the Deccan plateau , 
362 ; statistical reporter in Bombay, 377, 

Sykes and l>rKR, Messrs., photographs of 
Jaina temples, 257. 

Syup Moil sin, skill as an instrument maker, 89, 
103 5 at Karachi base, 111, 199. 

Tailyour. (See Rknnt Tailyoue.) 

Taj Mahal, 259. 

Takalkhera base line, 70, 84. 

TALcniR coal field, 219 ; name given to the 
group of rocks, 220, 221. 

Tamil dictionary, Jonesian system adopted for, 
385. 

Tanjorb base line, 67. 

Tanner, Captain, with the Lushai expedition, 
171 ; his account of the operations, 172. • 

Tai'ti valley, geology, 230 ; accounts of, 302. 

Tassin, Mr. J.B., atlas published at Calcutta 
by, 100. 

Tate, Captain, survey of Bombay Island, 82. 

Tavoy, survey by Moresby, 52. 

Taylor, Colonel Meadows, C.S.I., his system 
of I e venue smveying in the Haidarabad as- 
signed districts, 119 ; on the geology of 
Bhorapur, 214 ; arcbmological researches, 246 ; 
prehistoric remains in Bhorapur, 249 ; memoir 
on the architecture of Dharwar and Mysor, 
256 ; on Bijapur, 259 ; advocate of the Gil- 
christian system of spelling, 395, 

Taylor, Mr. Thomas Glanville, ostronoraer at 
Madras, 65 ; his longitude of Madras, 65 ; 
assisted at the measurement of the Barrackpur 
base line, 86 ; meteorological observations at 
Madras, 280 ; esteblished the Dodabetta Ob- 
servatorj", 281 ; notice of, 329 ; observations 
at Madras, 330. 

Taylor, Commander A. D. (R.I.N.), his disco- 
very of lost plans at Bombay, 21, 33 ; surveys 
of the mouths of the Indus, 22 ; survey of 
ports south of Bombay, 24 ; of the Laccadives, 
25 ; of the coasts of ICich and Katiwar, 25 ; 
of the west coast of India, 33, 34 ; his wind 
and current chart, 36 ; deputed to Calcutta 
with a view to the resumption of marine sur- 
veys, 48 ; his East India Directory, 44 ; ap- 
pointed suporintendeat of Marine surveys, 45 ; 
on the importance of frequent surveys of tho 
llugU, 50 ; tour of inspection, 52 ; on the 
causes of tidal irregularities, 315; value of 
his chart of the Gulf of Kdch to Captain Baird, 
in taking his tidal observations, 319. 

Temple, Sir Richard, his description of the Ma« 
hanadi valley, 363. 

Temporary Clerk in the Geographical Depart- 
ment, 418; catiilogues by, 420,421 ; assistance 
from, in the x>reparation of the work on Tibet, 
420. 
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Tengiii-nor lake, in Tibet, explored, 157. 

Tennant, Colonel, astronomer at Madras, 05 
(note), 331 ; with Colonel Strange oh the 
Great Longitudinal series, 108 ; at the Karachi 
base line, 111 ; on the Jogi-Tila scries, 112 ; 
commenced the Gurhagarh series, 114 ; ob- 
served eclipse of the sim, 137 ; observed the 
transit of Venus, 339; proposals for a solar 
obscn^tory, 340. 

Theobald, Mr., Geological survey, report on 
the Salt range, 217 ; on the alluvial deposits of 
the Ganges valley, 224 ; revision of the tertiary 
rocks of the Punjab, 226 ; collecting fossils in 
the Himalayas, 226 ; survey of Burma, 229 ; 
stone implements found in Burma, 232. 

Theodolites, by Cary, for Lambton’s survey, 
63 ; repair of, byLambton, 67 ; Barrow’s theo. 
dolite, 105, 111, 199; accident to Captain 
Iluig’s, 130 ; new great theodolite used for 
observing the transit of Venus, 389. (Sec 
Stkanoe, Everest, Instruments.) 

Thom, Dr., remarks on hurricane of 1847, 37, 
290. 

Thomas, Mr. Edward, F.U.S., researches at 
Surasnatli, 252 ; coins, 260, 262,271 ; system of 
orthography, 390^393,394. (iS'<i<7NiTMisMATA 
Orentalia). 

Thompson, Mr., surveying under Mr. Chapman 
at Bahrein, 43. 

Thompson, Dr. Bobert, on the geology of Bom- 
bay, 214. 

Thomson, Dr., journey to the Karakoram pass, 
345; geological notes, 212; views on Hima> 
layan geography, 347 ; Flora Indica, 369. 

Thomson, Dr. Murray, meteorological reporter 
in the N.W. Provinces, 291, 292. 

Tuorburn, Mr., his work on Bnnmi, 352. 

Thornton’s Gazetteer, 377, 389. 

THi7iLLiE»,Maj.-Gcn., C.S.I., F.R.S,, Surveyor- 
General of India, entered the service and engaged 
in the Ganjam survey, 97 ; succeeded Colonel 
Wroughton in charge of the Revenue surveys, 
101 ; his Manual of Surveying, 117; Surveyor- 
General, 123 ; notice 6f, 166 ; on duty in Eng- 
land, 168; his organization of the Central 
Office, 175 ; retirement, 179 ; on the rainfall at 
Calcutta, 279 ; his system of orthography for 
surveyors, 389 ; arrangements for engraving 
the Atlas in India, 408. 

Thuillier, Captain, in charge of the East Cal- 
cutta Itongitudinal series, 128; of the Brahma- 
putra series, 128 ; of the Kumaon survey, 133 ; 
survey of the Debra forest tracts, 134. 

Tibet, map by Lamas, 78 ; Journey of the 
Pundits, 149, 150, 151, ISjT, 162, 163, 164; 
II. Strachey on Western, 211 ; missions to 
Tibet, 343 ; publication of narratives of Bogle 
and Manning, 419. 

Tidal Observations by Captain Kyil, 311; by 
James Prinsep, 311 ; recommended by , Dr. 


Tidal Oiiseuvations — co7tt. 

Whewell, 312; by Mr. Sinclair, 312; at Ma- 
dras and Chittagong, 312 ; at Singapi^e an 
the riugli, 313; at Bombay, 313; wave on 
west coast of India, 314, 815; tables by Mr. 
Parkes, 316, 317; arrangements by i./olonet 
Walker, 318; tidal gauge ordered, 318, 319; 
Captain Baird’s operations, 319, 320, 321. 

Tifpisnthaler, on the the course of the Ganges, 
97, 

Tinnevelli base line, 67 ; survey, 76*. 

Tipperaii, surveys in, 171. 

Todd, Colonel, on Uajast’hau, 257 (note) ; account 
of the Great Desert, 356. 

Topping, Michael, surveys of, 6 ; chief surveyor 
at Madras, 7, 64. 

Traill, Mr., meteorological observations by, 276. 

Transit of Venus, 339, 340. 

Trap fonnations in the Deccan, 212, 228 ; in 
Sagar, 225, 229. 

Travancor survey, 76 ; observatory, 282, 338. 

Tueueciv, Mr., Himalayan travels, 343. 

Trevelyan, Sir C., abolished the Dodabetta 
observatory, 281 ; supporter of the Jonesian 
system of spelling, 387, 388, 890. 

TitiGHiNAPALLi survov, 77 ; fossiliferous lime- 
stones, 213, 227. 

Tuksonometkical Survey, commencement, 59 ; 
receives the title of “Great,” 70; general 
principles and objects, 57, 68 ; towers for 
stations, 87, 109 ; ray tracing, 87, 88 ; flash 
signals, 88; attempts to connect with Bom- 
bay Revenue survey, 135 ; history by Colonel 
Walker, 1 44 ; difficulty ami importance of the 
work, 14G. (.See Series, Gridiron System, 
Lambton, Everest, Waitgii, Walker.) 

Tripe, Captain, employed to photograph Druvi- 
dian architecture, 255. 

TiuvANDRirM observatory, 282, 337, 338. 

Trotter, Captain Henry, R.E., in charge of the 
Mangalor Meridional series, 130 ; in charge of 
Kati\yar survey, 134 ; joined Sir Douglas 
Forsyth’s mission to Kashgar, 134; levelling 
operations, 135; latitude observations, 137; 
gi'cat geographical services in Central Asia 
161 ; his geograpbicul reports, 162,352 (note), 

T-urnbull, Thomas, survey of Tinnevelli and 
Dindigul, 76. 

Turner, Captain, mission to Tibet, 343. 

ITlujgiii Beg, astronomy of, 324. 

Upjohn, Mr., map of Calcutta by, 57. 

IT PPER. jg](R GLE* of the Revenue survey, 187. 

Vahaba-mihira, an Indian astronomer, 323. 

Valkntia, Lord, chait of the Red Sea, 7 ; on 
the coast of Abyssinia, 8. 

Van llENiiN, .Colonel, Revenue siirv* yor iii Kag- 
pur, 119 ; Cadastral survey of Moiadaliad, 184. 
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Vanstavbkn, Mr., conducting coal boring in 
the Godavari valley, 222. 

Vbktusa, General, examination of tbe Punjab 
Topes, 252. 

VENtTS, transit of, 389, 840. 

ViONB, Mr,, travels in Ladak, 846. 

ViKDHYAw rocks, 224, 225 ; history of, hy 
Mallet, 22^5, 228. 

ViaAoaFXTAV, plan by Lieutenant Warren, base 
line, 124; meteorological observatory, 294, 
295. 

VoTSET, Dr., geologist under Colonel Lambton, 
70; death, 88; his geological work, 207, 
209. 


Waagen, Dr., on the fossils of Kich, 232; 
fossils of the Balt range, 281 ; succeeded Dr. 
Btoliczka as palaeontologist,* 282 ; retirement, 
232. 

Washak, journey of the Mirza to, 156. 

Walkbk, Colonel James T., C.B., R.E., F.R.S., 
Supermtendeni of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, at the Chuch base, 110 ; on the Great 
Indus series, 112; at the siege of Delhi, 112 ; 
levelling operations in the Indus valley, 113; 
on the Jogi IHla series, 114; his military re- 
connaissance of the Trans -Indus region, 122 ; 
succeeds Sir Andrew Waugh, 123 ; notice of, 
123 ; revision of Lambton’s triangulation, 127 ; 
measurement of the Vizag^patam base, 124; 
difference of longitude between London and 
Tehran, 138 ; series of pendulum observations 
planned by, 140; verification of standards of 
length, 143 ; his history of the Great lYigo- 
nometrical Survey, 144; importance of his 
charge, 146 ; works of, 147 ; arrtvngements for 
tidal observations, 817, 818; observed the 
transit of Venus, 239 ; arrangements for en- 
graving sheets of the Atlas in England, 414 ; 
memorandum on the projection and scale of the 
Atlas of India, 431 to 439. 

Walkeb, Mr. John, engraver of Horshurgh’s 
charts, 10 ; set of maps by, to show Em’opean 
connection with India, 876; notice of, 405; 
Atlas of India entrusted to, 406 ; his other 
maps and charts, 407 ; his death, 408 ; arrange- 
ments with, 482. 

Walkeb, Mr. Charles, arrangement with, 432. 

Walkbb, C. G., Esq., observed tbe 1868 eclipse 
of the sun, 338. 

Walkeb, Lieutenant Reginald, completed the 
Parisnath series, 104 ; death of, 105. 

Waluoh, Dr., his botanical work, 865^^366. 

Walpole, Major H., Acting Surveyo^ljleneral, 
96. 

Wabd, Lieutenant, 77, 127, 864. 

Wabd, Lieutenant, survey of Travancor and 
Cochin, 76; of Malabar and Madura, 76; 
Nilgiris, 77. 


Wako, Contmander (R.I.N.), his Gulf of Aden 
pilot, 20 1 survey of the coast of Sind, 22 ; on 
the Arabian coast survey, 24 ; Bay of Bengal; 
28,47. . • 

Wabda, coal in the valley of, 219, 222, 

Waboba co^ pit, 222. 

Wabben, Lieutenant, survey of Koraugi and 
Vizagapatam, 7. 

Wabben, Lieutenant, assistant to Lambton, in 
charge of the Madras observatory, 64 ; mea- 
suring the base line at Bangalor, 66 ; examined 
the petrified wood near Pondicherry, 213. 

Wabth, Dr., on the Trans-Indus Salt range, 231. 

* Watbbhoijse, Captain, in the charge of the pho- 
tographic branch of the Surveyor-Generars 
office, 177; his photographs of the SanchiTope, 

I 251 ; assisted in the observation of the transit 
of Venus, 239 ; in charge of the mathematical 
instrument department, 206. 

Wathen, Mr., inscriptions described by, 259. 

Watson, Dr. Forbes, report on the means of 
illustrating archaic architecture, 267, 209 ; 
paper on tbe conditions under which wet and 
dry bulb thermometers should be employed, to 
give accurate results as a hygrometer, 297. 

Waugh, Sir Andrew Scott, assistant to Sir 
Sir George Everest, 87 ; measurement of the 
Dehra base, 88 ; work on the Great Arc series, 
90 ; re-measurement of the Bidar base, 90 ; on 
the Bombay Lougitudinal series, 92; on the 
Ranghir Meridional scries, 98 ; connected the 
Ranghir and Amua series, 94, 105 ; succeeded 
Sir George Everest as Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, 94 ; report on 
the wild country near the source ot the Kar- 
bada, 98 ; Souakhoda base, Himalayan peaks, 
1X)4, 106 ; projects the system of triaugulation 
west of the Great Arc series, 107 ; measure- 
ment of the Chuch base, 110; of the Karachi 
base, 111; his memoir on the measurement of 
base lines, 111 ; commenced levelling opera- 
tions, 112; retirement, 116; publications, 115, 
116 ; his instructions fbr topographical survey- 

. ing, 118; progress of Revenue surveys under, 
119.; Kaslimir survey, 121 ; his geological 
work, 208 ; his death, 424. 

Webb, Captain, survey of Ganges, 79 ; of Ku- 
maon, 81, 343 ; first to discover fossils in the 
Sawalakhs, 209 ; height of Himalayan peaks, 
345. 

Wedgbokough, Lieutenant, surveys of, 67. 

Wbllsted, Lieutenant (B.I.1!?.), in the Red Sea 
survey, 6 ; account of the survey by, 16. 

West Coast of India survey, 5, 25, 33. 

Westebn, Lieutenant, on the Parisnath Meri- 
dional series, 93 ; on the South Parisnath 
series, 107. 

Westland, Mr., work on JeS8or,360. 
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Weston, Lieutenant^ on the Nagpur and Berar 
survey, 98. 

Whewell, Dr., on tidal observations, Sl2. 

Whish, Lieutenant (R.I.N.), on the Arabian 
Coast survey, 24; survey of ports south of 
Bombay, 24 ; of the coast of K4ch with Taylor, 
25 ; with Selby, 25 ; of Bahrein, 34 ; of Bom- 
bay harbour, 84, 47, 

White, Professor, system of orthography for 
“Institutes of Timour,” 385. 

White, Lieutenant, his cha^rt of the Red Sea, 14. 

Whitelock, Lieutenant (R.I.N.), in the Persian 
Gulf survey, 12 ; survey of tlie Katiwar coast, 
20 . 

Whvte, Mr., exploring coal fields in the Nizam*8 
dominions, 222. 

Wight, Dr., account of Palnai hills, 364 ; bota- 
nical work on South India, 868. 

Wincox, Captain, exploration of Brahmaputra, 
98, 99 ; in charge of the Lucknow observatory, 
328. 

Wilkins, Sir Charles, 238 ; notice of, 238 (note), 
239 ; Jonesian system adopted by, 385 ; in 
charge of maps, &c., at the India Office, 404 ; 
his death, 406. 

Wilkins, Captain, 187- 

WiLKiNsoN, Mr., Geological survey, 229. 

Williams, Mr., report on the lianiganj coal 
field, 209 ; his death, 209. 

Williams, Lieutenant (R.J.N), on the West 
Coast survey under Taylor, 33, 47. 

Williams, Colonel Monier, survey of Gujrat 
and Katiwar, 82. 

Williams, Professor Monier, on the orthography 
of Indian proper names, 390. 

WiLMKii, Captain, topographical surveyor under 
Captain Riddell, 171. 

Willson, Mr. W. G., Geological survey, ex- 
amining coal fields, 220 ; in Jhansi, 225 ; 
meteorological work ; death, 308. 

Wilson, Horace II., his report on the Mackenzie 
MSS., 74 ; notice of, 238 (note) ; history of 
the Pandyans, 241 ; criticism of Prinsep, 246 ; 
system of orthography, 389, 390. 


Wilson, Dr. (of Bombay), Rock-cut temples, 
252. - 

Wilson, Captain, wrecked on the Polow Islands, 

5. 

Wilson, Mr. Andrew, his work on the Himalayas, 

‘ Abode of Snow,” 853. 

Wingate, Sir George, founder of thr- Bombay 
system of Revenue surveys, 193. 

Wood, Lieutenant John (R.I.N.), surveys on 
the Indus, 20 ; discovery of the source of the 
Oxus, 21 ; new edition of his w^ork, 351. 

Wood, Colonel, Surveyor-General, 56, 57. 

Wood, Lieutenant, survey of the Irawadi by, 57 ; 
of the Ganges, 79. 

WooDTHOBTE, Licutenaiit, surveying in the 
Garo hills, 171, 172 ; his narrative of the 
Lushai expedition, 172 ; in the Naga hills, 
173, 174. 

WoRSTER, Captain, astronomer at Madras, 65, 
331 ; meteorological observations, 280. 

Wreck charts, 38, 47. 

Wright, Edward, cartographer to the East 
India Company, 400, 401. 

Wroughton, Captain, on the Revenue survey of 
the North-west Provinces, 97 ; succeeds Captain 
Bedford in charge of the Revenue surveys, 101. 
WvBURD, Lientenant (R.T.N.), lost in Central 
Asia, 22. 

Wynaad survey, 76 ; map, 76 (note), 190 ; 
meteorological observations, 284 ; report on, 
364. 

Wynne, Mr,, geological survey in Bombay, 229 ; 
in K4ch, 231 ; in the Punjaub, 231. 

Yoimo, Captain, on the Huidurabad survey, 1 00. 
Young, Captain James (R.I.N.), in the Red Koa 
survey, 15 ; in the Maidive survey, 16 ; in 
the Bay oi' Bengal, 27. 

Yule, Colonel Henry, C.B., R.E., account of 
megalitliic monuments on the Khusia hills, 
249 ; his edition of Marco Polo, 351 ; essay 
on the geography of the Oxus valley, 351. 

Zenith Sector, Ramsden’s, for Lambton^s 
survey, 63, 199 ; Colonel Strange's, arrival 
in India, 1"7. (See Instruments.) 
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